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PREFACE. 


If  it  be  hardly  true  that  **  there  lives  no  beiiijc  but  has  some  pretence 
to  that  fine  instinct  called  poetic  sense/'  it  is  a  fact  that  very  many  ap- 
preciate verse  which  contains  the  soul  of  imagination.  We  do  not  claim 
that  all  the  poetry  in  this  volume  reaches  that  standard,  but  it  is  a  home 
book,  and,  whatever  its  imperfections  may  be,  we  trust  it  will  be  received 
as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  poetical  literature  of  the  State. 

It  is  claimed  that  Maine's  first  poet  was  Joiix  CnowxE,  born  about  1640, 
though  heretofore  Nova  Scotia  has  held  that  he  was  her  son.  A  Boston 
author  declares  that  this  rival  of  Drydcn,  and  distinguished  dramatist, 
was  a  native  of  our  then  Province,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  was  living 
here.  The  Boston  Public  Library  has  his  dramatic  works  and  transla- 
tions in  verse,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  secure  one  of  his  original 
poems. 

The  Hallowell  press,  in  1707,  issued  tlie  earliest  bound  book  printed 
and  published  in  Maine,  a  thin  duodecimo,  entitled  "Female  Friend- 
ships," and  the  first  regular  work  in  verse  was  Gov.  Lincoln's  volume, 
entitled  "The  Village,"  brought  out  in  1810.  The  only  volumes  similar 
in  character  to  our  own  published  thus  far  in  Maine  have  been  **The 
Bowdoin  Poets,"  in  1S40,  and  the  **  Native  Poets  of  Maine,"  in  1854,  copies 
of  which  are  now  rare.  We  have  drawn  from  them  much  interesting 
matter  not  elsewhere  accessible. 

We  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  also  to  several  of  the  Town  Histories 
for  copies  of  published  poems,  and  for  personal  favors  from  some  of  the 
historians  themselves.  Also  to  Harper  &  Bros.,  and  the  Century  Co.,  of 
New  York,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  and  Ticknor  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  for 
poetical  extracts  from  their  publications  of  our  native  writers,  and  to  the 
State  press  for  kindly  notices  in  ailvance. 

The  compiler  returns  thanks  to  the  many  contributors  for  their  gener- 
ous response  to  his  circular,  and  especially  to  the  large  number  who  have 
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furnished  articles  written  expressly  for  our  volume.  It  is  but  just  that 
he  should  individually  name  Mrs.  Caroline  Dana  Howe,  of  Portland; 
Prof.  Geouge  T.  Little,  of  Bowdoin  College;  Rev.  John  Hemmenwat, 
of  St.  Anthony's  Park,  Minn.,  formerly  of  Portland;  Mr.  A.  F.  Lewis,  of 
Fryeburg,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Cole,  of  Buckticld,  who  have  kindly  aided 
him  in  many  ways. 

We  regret,  though  we  had  authority  for  so  doing,  the  admission  of  the 
name  of  the  late  Frances  Sargent  Osgood,  of  Boston,  into  the  volume  as 
a  native  of  Maine. 

A  few  contributions,  received  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  body  of  the 
work,  have  been  placed  upon  the  last  pages  of  the  volume. 

In  conclusion  we  would  say  that  toward  the  publishers  of  this  work, 
whose  long  connection  with  one  of  the  leading  literary  and  family  jour* 
nals  of  New  England  has  made  their  names  familiar  to  all,  every  true 
Maine  man  and  woman  will  entertain  a  feeling  of  gratitude  and  good 
will  for  having  thus  given  place  and  prominence  to  the  best  poetical 
thoughts  of  the  sons  and  daughters,  and  adopted  children,  as  well,  of 
the  PiNB  Tbee  State.  6.  B.  6. 
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J(attm^  ^tnitk 


Bev.  Thoina8  Smith,  the  first  regularly  ordaine<l  ininiBtor  in  Maine,  east  of  Wells,  was 
bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  10, 1702,  the  eldest  of  a  large  family  of  children.  His  father, 
an  Indian  Asent,  died  in  Saco,  Feb.  19,'1742.  Thomas  entere<l  Harvard  College  in  1716,  at 
the  age  of  14,  and  t(x>k  his  first  degree  in  1720.  He  began  to  preach  April  19, 1722.  In 
f June,  1725,  he  came  for  the  first  time  to  Falmouth— now  Portland — then  the  extreme  set- 
tlement in  Maine,  and  later  the  people  iuvite<l  him  to  become  their  pastor.  He  continued 
in  the  ministry  for  the  unuHiial  perioil  of  sixty-eight  years,  two  months  and  seventeen 
tlays,  and  officiated  in  a  portion  of  the  services  of  the  Sabbath  till  within  two  years  of  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  the  25th  of  May,  1795,  having  just  entered  upon  his  ninety- 
fourth  year.  "We  give,  as  a  literary  curiosity,  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Smith's  poetry,  which  Is 
believed  to  bo  the  onlv  indication  of  his  dalliance  with  the  Muses. 


THE  SEXTON'S  APPOINTMENT. 
Edward  Sawyer,  Successor  to  Father  Gooding,  Dec.  31,  1759. 

O'er  Artliur''s  liead  they  have  me  dubbed 

In  Falmouth  town  chief  Sexton, 
And  I  around  the  Church  must  ffo, 

To  j^ather  contribution. 

To  dip:  grraves  for  dead  folks  alsr), 

Is  deemed  to  be  my  office ; 
And  ring  the  bell  to  cliurch  U)  call, — 

And  other  week  days'  service. 

To  keep  and  sweep  the  meetinff-house, 

Both  I  and  my  meet-helper; 
And  wiien  wind  blows,  to  shut  the  doors, 

And  get  baptismal  water. 

Good  neighbors'  all,  rejoice  with  me 

In  this  my  high  promotion ; 
And  as  I  do  make  shoes  also. 

Pray  let  me  have  your  custom. 


2  THE  POETS  OF  MAIXE. 


^ose^h  ^rije. 


Major  General  Jo<»eph  Fr%-e,  the  hem  of  Fort  William  Henry,  and  the  founder  of  Frye- 
burg,  was  bom  in  1711,  and  die^l  at  Fryebtirg  in  1?>4.  His*  nephew.  Judge  Simon  Trye^ 
who  died  in  1822.  wai*  to^  flrst  representative  in  the  (general  Tourt  in  ITSl.and  was  many 
years  a  senator  and  •Judge  of  the  Court  of  Couimou  Ple:(s.  llie  General,  who  \i  as  at  the 
aiese  of  Lonisburs.  from  hi:»  ejirliest  years  waj»  a  s<»ldier  of  the  forest,  and  at  the  capitu- 
lation of  Fort  William  Henr>'  offered*  to  g<^  out  with  his  single  regiment  and  drive  CMok 
the  French  and  Imiians.  But  this  privilege  was  denie<l  him.  His  sufferings  and  escape 
itfter  having  been  8trippe«l  by  the  Indians,  his  three  days*  txxvl  through  the  forests,  till 
torn  and  hagganl  he  reached' Fort  Ktiward  on  the  Huds<>n.are  more  like  romance  than 
veritable  history.  For  these  sufferings.  t«>gether  with  his  eminent  services,  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  was  pleased  to  grant  him,  in  1762,  the  larger  part  of  Fryeburg, 
and  his  guide  to  this  region  was  (.'apt.  Wm.  Stark.  bn>ther  of  the  afterwards  hero  of  Ben- 
nington. The  great  gr:inds«>nof  (jeneral  Fr>'e.  tKtseph  Frje.of  Bethel,  has  in  his  posses- 
sion a  tankard  of  solid  silver,  presente« I  to  the  (leueral  by  the  2il  Battalion  of  General 
Shirlej*s  Provincial  Regiment,  in  1757.  on  which  is  eugrave^l  the  family  coat  of  arms. 
General  Frye  compose<l  ereilitable  piH:'tr>-.  He  was  also  a  skilful  surveyor  and  practical 
fMrmer.  One  of  his  worthy  liescemlants,  William  P.  Frye.  horn  in  Lewiston.  Sept.  2d, 
1831,  who  was  elected  Unit«xl  States  Senator  from  Maine*  for  the  term  ending  1883,  to  fill 
the  racancv  occasionetl  by  the  resignation  of  James  G.  Blaine,  luis  been  re-elected  for  the 
full  term  of  six  years. 


CALM  CONTENT. 

No  more  the  court  nor  martial  themes 
Delight  me  like  the  venlant  groves. 

Whence  I  concert  my  rural  schemes 
'Midst  singing  birds  and  cooing  doves. 

These  sylvan  songsters'  tuneful  lays 
In  innocence  and  free  from  fear. 

So  smoothly  chanted  on  green  sprays. 
Both  soi»the  mv  mind  and  chann  mv  ear. 

I  would  not  change  these  rural  scenes 
For  what  in  court  is  to  be  foun<l. 

Nor  quit  these  groves  and  purling  streams 
For  highest  rank  on  lu»stile  ground. 

But  thus  retired  I  '11  spend  my  days 
In  hymning  praise  t<>Go<l  on  high, 

Joining  the  birds'  sweet  warbling  lays 
To  honor  Heavenly  Majesty. 

And  when  from  hence  I  take  my  flight, 
My  sins.  O  God.  through  Christ  forgive, 

And  bring  me  to  the  realms  of  light 
In  endless  peace  and  bliss  to  live. 


SAMUEL  DEANE. 


gmtmet  gem^. 


Samuel  Deaue,  D.  D.,  the  grandson  of  John  Deane,  the  first  of  the  name  in  tMn  coun- 
try, was  bom  in  Dedhain,  Mass.  July  10, 1733.  Mr.  Deane  was  educated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, taking  his  first  degree  in  1760,  and  had  the  honor  of  being  a  contributor  to  the  vol- 
ume of  congratulatory  addresses  presented  to  George  3d.  on  occasion  of  his  accession  to 
the  English  throne  in  1760.  On  the  17th  of  October,1761,he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
First  Parish  Church,  in  Portland,  and  died  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  ministry,  November 
12. 1814.  His  largest  work  and  the  one  to  which  he  was  most  devoted  is  his  Qeorgical 
Dictionary,  first  published  in  1790.  Mr.  Deane  built  a  house  at  '*  South  Green,"  InGorham, 
near  Pitchwood  Hill  which  he  digni|ie<l  in  song.  The  poem  referred  to  appeared  origi- 
nally in  the  Cumberland  Gazette,  March  6, 1796. 


PITCHWOOD  HILL. 

Friendly  Muse,  asceud  thy  car, 
Moving  high  in  liquid  air, 
Teach  thy  vot'ry  how  to  soar 
Heights  he  never  reached  before. 
Pitchwood  Hill*  demands  a  song; 
Let  my  flight  be  bold  and  strong: 
May  the  landscape  bright  and  gay, 
Raise  to  fame  my  rural  lay. 

Queen  of  hills  whose  swelling  top 
Once  was  covered  with  a  crop. 
Of  tow' ring  pines,  in  whose  rich  veins 
Store  of  fiery  gum  remains  I 
Noble  plant  that  does  produce 
Precious  drugs  of  various  use  I 
Strangest  wood  that  long  must  rot 
Ere  'tis  to  perfection  brought  I 
The  silkworm  does  in  Nympha  die, 
Before  she  shines  a  butterfly. 

Peasants  often  hither  fled, 
Dragging  with  them  cart  or  sled, 
To  fleece  away  the  unctions  wood 
They  its  virtues  understood : 
But  blazing  did  it  bring  to  mind 
Hotter  flames  for  thieves  designed  ? 
Oft  it  made  their  ev'nings  gay. 
Changing  darkness  into  day. 
Thus  they  cheered  the  darksome  night. 
Destitute  of  candle  light. 
By  its  flame  the  damsels  spun : 
'T  was  to  them  another  sun: 
Basking  in  its  light  and  heat, 
They  could  their  tardy  task  complete. 
*In  Gorham. 
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Pines,  alas !  are  no  more  seen, 

Nor  Poplar,  clad  in  glitt'rinjf  green. 

Hick'rj-.  bowed  to  fatal  steel, 

Helves  the  tool  that  made  it  reeL 

The  mount  has  felt  the  Iloe  and  Plough, 

Other  crops  adorn  it  now. 

There  the  Pea  and  Bean  abide; 

Wlieat  and  Rye,  with  waving  pride. 

Alternate  grow,  and  Indian-corn, 

In  Columbian  regions  bom. 

Range  the  border,  there  arc  seen 
Trt»es  of  ever-<luring  green : 
Fir  trees,  ri<-h  with  balsam  drops, 
Pointing  high  their  tapping  tops: 
Pine  and  Spruce,  and  Hemlock  there 
Raise  their  summits  high  in  air. 
Other  trees  are  interwove. 
Adding  beauty  to  the  grove. 
Maple,  sug-ar-bearing  tree, 
Shadv  BetH'h.  vou  there  mav  sec: 
Towering  Elm  and  spreading  Oak, 
Oxen  loiistKl  from  the  yoke, 
Kiiie,  and  sheep,  and  horses  rove. 
Grazing  in  the  shady  grove. 

Hither  sweaty  swains  repair. 
Seeking  shade,  and  c<M>ler  air; 
Chatting  noontide  hour  away. 
To  ease  the  labors  of  the  day. 
Oft  to  this  sylvan  scene  I've  stole, 
T'  allay  the  tumults  of  my  soul : 
Where  birtls  of  various  notes  combine. 
And  raise  my  thoughts  to  themes  divine. 
These  do  their  best  to  chant  his  praise. 
Who  gives  to  them,  and  me,  our  days. 

On  either  side's  a  crystal  piH>l, 
In  winter  warm,  in  summer  cool. 
Living  springs  that  never  dry. 
Subterranean  veins  supply: 
(Vi'lets  springing  n»und  the  brink.) 
Adam  knew  no  better  drink. 
Each  supplies  a  gurgling  rill. 
Where  the  flocks  may  drink  their  fill. 
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Next,  ascend  the  Mountain's  top: 
Gradual  is  the  passage  up : 
No  steeps  to  cause  a  panting  breath. 
See  the  verdant  field  beneath, 
Distant  hills  their  summits  raise, 
And  scattered  flocks  in  pastures  graze  I 
Sit,  and  quaff  the  balmy  breeze, 
From  the  waving  tops  of  trees. 

Down  the  eastern  slope  below. 
See  the  grand  Prbsumpscot  flow  I 
Noble  river,  broad  and  deep, 
Majestic,  slow  his  waters  creep ! 
Winding  his  serpentine  way. 
From  Sebacook  to  the  sea. 
Fancy,  on  the  verdant  banks. 
Views  the  fairies'  midnight  pranks. 
Naiads,  Tritons,  here  may  seem 
To  wanton  o'er  the  limpid  stream. 

Parted  by  a  narrow  bound, 

From  horrid  wihls  was  Eden's  ground: 

So,  beyond  the  moving  flood. 

Stands  a  dark  and  dismal  wood : 

Hideous  as  in  days  of  yore. 

When  fell  Indians  walk'd  the  shore: 

Still  the  haunt  of  Wolf  and  Bear, 

Foxes,  Ravens  sheltered  there : 

For  beasts  of  prey  a  safe  retreat. 

Seldom  trod  by  human  feet. 

Hark !  wliiit  clangor  from  the  South, 

Grates  the  ear  with  sounds  uncouth? 

Sacc'ARAPPy's  falling  stream 

Does  like  distant  thunder  seem; 

Grinds  the  soil  from  either  side, 

Foaming  down  a  hoarv  tide. 
Though  it  needed  notfiing  more, 

To  complete  the  wild  uproar; 

Various  mills  erected  there, 

With  clattering  din  torment  the  air. 

But  the  village  planted  round, 

Scarcely  hears  the  deaf  ning  sound. 

Habit  heeds  not  constant  screams. 

Eternal  noise  like  quiet  seems. 
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Lo!  hard  by,  toward  the  West, 
Green  Hill  rears  his  lofty  crest: 
By  Rosse's  tenants  half  is  tilled; 
Half  remains  a  WiK>dod  wild. 
See  the  mansion. +  large  and  fair  I 
£liza|  dwells  in  quiet  there. 
Dispensing  goml  to  all  around; 
Pouring  bahn  for  every  wound. 

South  Greex§  next  salutes  the  sight. 
Refuge  ot  persecuted  Wights 
Banished  from  his  happy  shore 
By  cruel  fi>es  and  rage  of  War. 
Sacred  height  I  may  army  \i\e 
Xe'er  gain  possession  of  thy  soil; 
Nor  batteries  dire  deform  thy  front 
To  break  the  Muses'  fa v' rite  haunt. 

Hither  I'll  turn  my  frequent  feet, 
Indulging  contemplation  sweet ; 
Seeking  quiet,  sought  in  vain 
In  courts  and  crowds  of  bu.sv  men. 
Subduing  av'rice.  pride  and  will. 
To  fit  me  for  a  happier  Hill. 


Stephen  Sewall,  the  mo«it  acooinplishetl  scholar  of  his  ilay  in  this  countrr,  was  horn  in 
the  ancient  tc»wn  of  York,  in  April.  17^,  and  entere<I  Harvard  at  the  ase  of  24.  He  grad- 
uated in  1761.  and  ws»  Professor  of  Hebrew  an«i  the  Oriental  languages  in  that  Unirenitr 
from  1765  to  1785.  He  publisht^l  :i  Hebrew  (irHniuiar  in  1763:  1 1^tin  oration  on  the  death 
of  President  Holyoke:  an  oration  t»n  the  <leath  of  Pnif«5s»ir  Winthrop;  Scripture  account 
of  the  Shekiuah.*  1774:  a  tnuu«lation  of  the  tlrttt  UK>k  of  Young's  Night  Thoughta  into 
Latin  verse,  an«l  several  other  valuable  Wi.>rks.  Aiiion{>  the  MSS.  which  he  left  is  a  **  S3rri- 
acand  Chaldee  Grammar  and  ]>ietiouar\-,"  and  p:irt  of  a  Greek  and  EInglish  Lexicon,  now 
in  the  CoUege  Library.    He  died  in  18D4. 


OX  THE  DEATH  OF  GEORGE  III. 

Of  cypress  deign,  celestial  muse,  to  sing: 
To  plaintive  numbers  tune  the  trembling  string. 
And  soothe  the  gen'ral  grief, — 
The  voice  of  joy's  no  more, 
On  Albion's  saddened  shore; 

tNow  the  seat  of  William  Tyug,  F:sq. 

tThe  late  Madam  K4)<t!<. 

§The  residence  of  the  author  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 


STEPHEN  SEWALL. 


He*  8  gone — Britannia*  s  royal  chief  I 
From  the  north  to  southern  pole, 

From  the  farthest  Orient  floods 

To  Hcsperia's  savage  woods, 
Swelling  tides  of  sorrow  roll : 

Nor  wonder;  all  an  ample  share 
Partook,  through  boundless  climes,  of  his  paternal  care. 

Whatever  the  muses'  mournful  lays  can  do. 
And  more,  blest  shade !  to  thy  loved  name  is  due. 
Under  thy  gentle  sway, 

Religion,  heaven-boni  fair, 
In  her  own  native  air. 
Refulgent  shone  in  golden  day ; 
Virtue,  science,  liberty, 

Blooming  sisters,  wreathed  with  bays, 
Grateful  sung  their  patron's  praise: 
Commerce,  o'er  the  broad-backed  sea, 
Extending  far  on  floating  isles. 
Imported  India's  wealth,  and  rich  Peru\'ian  spoils. 

Let  Rome  her  Julius  and  Octavius  boast; 
What  both  at  Rome?  George  was  on  Albion's  coast. 
An  olive  wreath  his  brow. 
Majestic  evermore; 
Unless  by  hostile  power 
Long  urged,  and  then  the  laurel  bough. 
Faithful  bards  in  epic  verse, 

Vic' tries  more  than  Julius  won, 
And  exploits  before  undone, 
George,  the  hero,  shall  cehearse. 

While  softer  notes  each  tuneful  swain 
Shall  breathe  from  oaten  pipe,  of  George's  peaceful  reign. 

But,  ah !  while  on  the  glorious  past  we  dwell, 
Enrapt  in  silken  thought,  our  bosoms  swell, 

With  pleasing  ecstacy. 

Forgetful  of  our  woe. 

Shall  tears  forbear  to  flow? 

Or  cease  to  heave  the  deep-fetched  sigh? 

Flow,  ye  tears,  forever  stream ; 

Sighs  to  whisjj'ring  winds  complain; 

Winds,  the  sadly-solemn  strain 

Waft,  and  tell  the  mournful  theme. 

But  what,  alas!  can  tears  or  sighs? 
What  could,  has  ceased  to  be ;  the  spirit  mounts  the  skies. 
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With  Sympatbetio  woe,  thy  ni>ontide  ray, 
Phoebus,  8usi>eiid :  ye  clouds,  obscure  the  day ; 

Her  face  let  C^iithia  veil. 

Thick  darkuess  spread  her  wing,  • 

And  the  night-raven  sing. 

While  Britons  their  sad  fate  bewail. 

Sacred  fltHHl.  whose  crj'stal  tide. 

(Tcntly  gliding,  rolls  adown 

Fast  by,  once,  the  blissful  town, 
'Thames!  with  pious  tears  supply'd, 

Swell  high,  luid  tell  the  vocal  shore 
And  jovial  manner,  their  glory's  now  no  more. 

But  stop,  my  plaintive  muse;  lo!  from  the  skies 
What  sudden  radiance  strikes  our  wond'ring  eyes? 

As  had  the  laboring  sun. 

From  black  and  dismal  shades, 

Which  not  a  ray  pervades. 

Emerging,  with  new  lustre  shone. 

In  the  forehead  of  the  east. 

See  the  gilded  morning  star. 

Of  gla<l  day  the  harbinger: 

Sighing,  now,  and  tears  are  ceased : 
Still  George  survives:  his  virtues  shine 
In  him,  who  sprung  alike  from  Brunswick's  royal  line. 

This  authoretw  wai«  pn>haMy  Itoni  in  Portland,  alM>iit  1750.  A  volume  from  her  pen  en- 
titled *•  The  AmAranth:  BeinJE  a  0»llei*tion  of  Orif>:inal  lMe*v*  in  Proiie  and  Ven»e,  Calcn- 
lated  to  Amuiie  the  Minils  of  Youth  without  rorruptini;  their  Mc)ral8,'*  wan  published  in 
Portland,  in  1811.  .1.  M'Kown,  printer.  In  htr  uio«lt*ttt  |in'f:Mv  she  nays, — **Moi»t  of  the 
pieces  inclnde<l  in  this  vnhmie  were  written  at  an  early  ix^riocl  of  life,  when  airy  fancy 
is  wont  to  transport  the  youthful  mind  lK\vond  the  ImiuimL'*  of  s«^ber  reason."  As  a  lite- 
rary curiosity,  we  pnH^ent  a  {Nvm  from  tiiiii  antiquatotl  NMik.  kindly  loaned  us  by  Prof. 
Geo.  T.  Little,  the  Librarian  of  Bowdoin  College. 


TO  MISS  HAYDEN. 

My  friend,  you  say  you  long  have  sought  in  vain 
A  prize  you.  now.  are  hopeless  to  obtain; 
For  sure  no  mortal  can  ou  earth  possess 
Peace  luialloyed,  c<mtent  and  happiness. 

Stay.  Mary,  stay,  nor  hastily  give  o'er: 

Why  thus  despair?    Still  try  one  measure  more: 

Within  the  deep  recesses  of  a  wood. 

Just  on  the  brink  of  Androscogg^in's  Hood. 
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Tlicre  stands  a  cot,  humble,  obscure  and  mean; 
No  pomp  without,  no  ornaments  within: 
Yet  there  Almim  finds  content  and  peace, 
Envy  and  hate  have  there  no  liiding  place. 

Yes,  there  she  lives,  forgotten  and  unknown, 
Peace  her  companion,  happiness  her  own; 
She's  not  one  sigh,  one  wish  for  wealth  or  state. 
Content  t'  admire  the  truly  good  and  great. 

Come,  Mary,  come,  and  with  Almira  share 
Iler  heart,  lier  solitude,  and  homely  fare; 
But  learn,  dear  girl,  tliis  one  great  truth  to  know, 
Friendship  and  health  are  happiness  below. 


gannthHti  j§IH^, 


Rev.  Jonatliaii  Kllift  wh8  bom  in  Frankliu,  Goimectiout,  April  11th,  1762.  His  father, 
Rev.  John  £1118,  was  a  chaplain  in  the  Kt^volntionary  army.  The  subject  of  our  sketch 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1786,  and  was  ordaine<l  over  the  church  and  society  of  the  First 
Farish,  TopMhain,  Sept.  16, 1789,  and  was  tlie  first  Hettleil  minister  in  Topsham,  where  he 
remaineil  ten  yean*  hh  pa.stor,  and  in  various  capacities  lived  in  town  until  1811.  He  was 
a  member  of  *the  orij^inal  Ixmnl  of  overseers  of  Bowdoin  College,  the  first  secretary  of 
this  board,  and  a  nienil>er  of  the  examining  counnittee,  until  he  resigned  those  offices  in 
ISll.  He  was  not  only  a  tine  writer  and  Mcholar,  but  a  superior  Latin  scholar,  and  wrote 
an  historical  sketch  of  TopHhani,  wliich  ^^■a»  printed  in  the  collections  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society.  In  Feb.,  1800,  he  delivered  an  eulogj'  on  Washington  In  Tops- 
ham,  from  which  we  make  the  following  selection: 


EXTRACT  FROM  AN  EULOGY  OX  GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

Ye  who  have  often  heard  his  praises  sung, 
In  strains  sublime,  by  many  an  abler  tongue. 
Now  hear  my  death-taught  muse  her  grief  impart, 
A  grief  deep  felt  by  every  patriot  heart. 

At  your  request  I  tremblingly  essay 
To  fallow  wljere  so  many  lead  the  way, 
Columbia  mourns;  her  Washington's  no  more 
To  bless  with* counsel  or  protect  her  shore. 
Anguish  unfeign'd  now  prompts  the  willing  sigh, 
Now  tears  spontaneous  tremble  in  the  eye. 

Ages  to  come  shall  know  the  pain  we  feel; 
A  thousand  bards  our  cause  of  grief  reveal; 
Ages  to  come  while  virtue  has  a  friend, 
Or  all  that  gives  renown  on  earth  shall  end. 
She'll  annual  plaints  and  annual  tributes  bring. 
Rehearse  his  deeds,  our  Country's  glory  sing; 
From  the  fair  rising  to  the  setting  sun. 
Talk  o'er  his  worth,  and  mourn  for  Washington. 
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Ah,  who  his  worth  is  able  to  express. 
Whom  heaven  bestowed  to  save  us  and  to  bless? 
Had  I  an  hundred  mouths,  an  hundred. tongues, 
Organs  of  steel,  and  adamantine  lun^s, 
Impossible  his  deeds  of  worth  to  name, 
Which  place  him  peerless  on  the  roll  of  fame. 


^as^fih  ^Hrthit 


Bom  June  10th,  1762.  in  Pljinoiith.  Mn^^s.,  and  graduateil  at  Harvani  in  17S2.  He  was  a 
Tery  eccentric  man,  and  one  of  the  wits  of  the  l«»r.  His  i!<*liolan<hip  \»aa  snch  as  to  en- 
title him  to  membership  in  tlie  highest  literary-  society  <»!  the  college.— the  Phi  Beta  Kap- 
MU  He  came  to  Saco  in  1803,  an<l  was  eleote«l  to  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts  in  1805. 
Bartlett  was  the  man  who  brought  iin action  ngninst  Nathaniel  AVilliji  of  the  Easterti  Ar- 
gus for  libel,  and  imnriMnietl  him  and  reci>v4'n><l  damages.  He  left  Maine  about  1810,  and 
TiTcd  afterwanls  on  his  desultory  liteniry  laN»rs.  (»n  the  4th  of  July,  1823, he  delirered 
an  oration  in  the  hall  of  the  Exchange  fotft-e  House.  Boston, and  recitetl  an  ode.  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Loring  in  his  "Hundrecr  Koston  < >rHtors.'*  llie  siune  year  he  published  an 
edition  of  poems  detlicati^l  to  *)ohn  Ouincv  Adams,  to  which  he  appended  ^'Aphorisms 
on  Men,  Principles  and  Tilings."  >Vhile  living  in  Saco  he  edited  a  paper  called  The 
Freeman*8  Friend^and  on  the  4th  of  July,  1S<>5.  delivenii  an  oration  at  Biddeford.  In 
18Sr7,at  the  age  of  C5,  he  wrote  the  following  epitaph  ujiou  himself: 

•*  *Ti8  done!  the  fatal  stroke  is  given. 
And  Bartlett*8  fled  to  hell  or  heaven; 
His  friemls  approve  it,  and  his  f<x*  applaud. 
Yet  he  will  have  the  verdict  of  his  God." 


LAFAYETTE. 

Hail,  patriot,  statesman,  hero,  sage ! 

Hail,  freedom's  friend!  hail,  Gallia*s  son- 
Whose  laurels  greener  grew  in  age. 

Plucked  by  the  side  of  Washixotox  ! 
Hail,  champion  in  a  holy  cause, 

"When  hostile  bands  our  shores  beset: 
Whose  valor  bade  th*  oppressor  pause — 

Hall,  hoary  warrior,  Lafayette  ! 

Forever  welcome  to  the  shore, 

A  youthful  chief,  thy  footsteps  pressed; 
And  dauntless,  want  and  peril  bore. 

Till  Vexi,  Vici*  decked  thy  crest  I 
Forever  welcome,  (freat  and  good! 

Till  freedom's  sim  on  earth  shall  set, 
The  still  small  voice  of  gratitude 

Shall  bless  the  name  of  Lafayette  I 


•I  oame  and  oonqnered. 
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What  monarch  of  despotic  power, 

Wlio  fain  would  crush  the  free  bom  brave 
Whose  glory  j?ilds  a  tottering  tower, 

Himself  the  subject  and  a  slave; 
Would  not,  to  view  a  nation's  eyes 

With  joyous  drops  unbidden  wet, 
The  ])ageantry  of  pride  despise. 

And  grasp  the  hand  of — Lafayette. 

Whene'er  the  lips  of  youth  inquire 

The  path  to  virtue,  honor,  fame — 
To  glory's  temple  proud  aspire, 

While  warmly  glows  the  ardent  flame; 
The  voice  of  age  shall  fearless  tell 

What  perils  oft  its  path  beset, 
And  prompt  them  onward  by  the  spell 

That  urged  the  soul  of  Lafayette. 

And  when  the  shades  of  death  shall  close 

Forever  round  the  hallowed  head. 
We'll  seek  the  peace  of  thy  repose, 

By  final  love  and  duty  led; 
And  hearts  that  beat  in  bosoms  free, 

(Gems  by  unerring  wisdom  set,) 
The  living  monument  shall  be 

Of  Freedom's  champion,  Lafayettb. 


PHYSIOGNOMY. 

AN  EXTBACT. 

When  darkness  roll'd  upon  unmeasur'd  space, 
And  worlds  lay  slumbering  without  form  or  place, 
Wlien  mighty  Chaos  reign' d  upon  the  deep. 
All  was  disorder,  nature  wrapt  in  sleep; 
God  said,  let  Utjht  arise,  and  all  was  light, 
And  nature's  morn  sucM'ceded  nature's  night; 
Worlds,  countless  worlds,  arose  by  GocVa  command, 
And  man,  his  image,  fashioned  by  his  hand. 
God  shows  the  force  of  his  creative  power. 
From  reasoning  man,  to  ev'ry  tree  and  flower; 
The  hand  of  nature  pjiints,  on  every  part 
Of  every  face,  the  feelings  of  the  heart; 
Birds,  Fishes,  Sen>^nt«,  Insects,  all  proclaim 
Their  difTrent  uses,  qualities,  and^name. 
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**The  Boyal  Lion,  haughty  beast  of  prey. 

Who  prowls  by  night  and  shuns  the  light  of  day, 

Undaunted  treads  the  trackless  desert  o'er, 

And  rules  supreme  on  Afric's  burning  shore; 

His  voice  of  thunder,  and  his  savage  eyes, 

Join'd  with  his  strength,  and  majesty  of  size, 

Declare  his  courage,  confidence  and  pride. 

And  mark  him  sov'reign  of  the  forest  wide. 

*  *  ♦  *  * 

**The  Eaglets  sight  the  rays  of  sun  defies; 

He  drinks  the  lightning  with  his  piercing  eyes; 

His  talons  brass,  his  wings  of  strongest  form, 

He  soars  on  high,  regardless  of  the  storm, 

Laughs  at  the  thunder,  which  he  hears  afar. 

And  shines  in  air,  of  Liberty  the  Star; 

So  strongly  mark*d  by  energy  divine. 

Such  courage,  strength  in  every  part  combine, 

That  freedom's  Sons,  whene'er  their  Flag's  unfurled, 

Display  his  figure  to  th'  admiring  world. 

O  gracious  God,  thou  Deity  of  Lore, 

O  smile  benignant,  from  thy  throne  above, 

He!ir,  O  hear,  thy  suppliant's  earnest  prayer, 

May/reecfom's  standard  be  thy  favorite  care. 

Shield  it  from  harm,  if  e'er  again  display'd 

To  guard  our  Vineyards,  or  protect  our  Ti-ade. 

Should  hostile  Powers  our  peaceful  shores  invade, 

Columbia's  sons  will  never  be  dismayed. 

Fearless  of  death,  refuse  to  pay  or  fly, 

Look  to  the  Eagle,  hrately  dare  to  die.'* 


I^rentins  t^dhn. 


Prentiss  Melleu,  LL.  D.,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maine,  and  the  father 
of  Grenrille  and  Fre*lerick  Mellen.  elsewhere  representeil  in  this  volume,  was  bom  at 
Sterling.  Mass.,  Oct.,  1764.  He  ^nuluateil  at  Harvard  17M,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Taunton,  begimiing  practice  in  his  native  town.  In  1792  he  rentoved  to  Biddeford. 
He  practiced  in  every  county  in  the  District  <>f  Maine,  .ind  at  the  heail  of  its  highest  judi- 
cial tribunal.  In  1817  he  was  chosen  a  sjenator  in  Cougre*is  fnuu  Massachusetts;  In  1820, 
Maine  having  become  {^  sepiirato  State,  he  was  ap|M)inte<l  Chief  Justice  of  its  Supreme 
Court.  Judge  Mellen  <iied  in  1810.  He  is  reinenibereil  as  a  gentleman  of  eminent  social 
qualities,  of  a  cheerful,  gay  temperament,  aboun«ling  in  wit  and  anecdote,  and  an  orna- 
ment to  society. 


TEARS. 

Crystals,  where  are  your  recesses. 
Where  the  home  of  your  repose, 

When  the  world  around  caresses. 
And  the  heart  no  sorrow  knows? 
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Then  the  eye  is  bright  and  gleaming 

As  a  summer* s  smiling  day; 
Joy  and  peace  may  there  be  beaming. 

Still  uninfluenced  by  your  sway. 

Wliy  should  sudden  bursts  of  feeling, 

Why  should  transport,  flood  the  eyes? 
Why,  when  from  your  fountain  stealing, 

Do  ye  flow  'mid  rapture's  sighs? 
Where's  the  fount,  whence  peace  and  anguisli 

Call  ye  forth  for  their  relief? 
Causing  agony  to  languish 

Into  deep  and  dark'ning  grief? 

Crystal  tears,  so  freshly  pouring. 

Prompt  their  duty  to  perform. 
Tell  when  gentle  gales  are  blowing 

Round  the  heart,  and  when  the  storm; 
Messengers  of  gladness,  rushing, 

Bearing  orders  from  the  heart; 
Showering  cheeks,  in  beauty  blushing. 

Laughing  at  the  painter's  art. 

Messengers  of  deepest  sorrow. 

From  the  seat  of  cruel  pain ; 
Hoping  still  relief  to-morrow. 

While  hope's  promises  are  vain! 
Messengers  of  tender  passion. 

Melting  sympathy  and  love. 
Hearts  o'erflowing  with  compassion. 

Warmed  with  influence  from  above. 

Messengers  from  hearts  despairing, 

And  from  Conscience,  in  alarm, 
Its  frightful  catalogue  preparing, 

And  no  aid  from  mortal  arm ; 
Messengers  from  hearts  repenting. 

Washing  out  the  stains  of  sin ; 
Mercy  smiling — Heaven  assenting. 

Peace  around  and  peace  within ! 


Lemuel  §erjmtt(,  J^f 


Bom  In  Famiington,  Oct.  7th,  1764,  and  son  of  an  old  Revolutionary  soldier.  He  wa« 
a  superior  mathematician,  a  skilled  land  surveyor,  and  it  has  been  commonly  understood 
that  he  ran  the  west  line  of  the  town  tract,  a  most  arduous  undertaking,  since  the  line 
runs  over  Mts.  Abraham,  Sugar-loaf,  and  Bigelow.  Mr.  Perham  was  a  fine  musician  al- 
so, and  a  poet  of  more  than  local  fame.  One  of  his  sons  is  a  druggist  at  Anoka,  Minn., 
and  another  a  civil  engineer,  who  assisted  in  building  the  dry  dock  at  Charlestown,  Mass., 
and  that  at  OoAport,  Va.    The  subject  of  this  sketch  died  Feb.  28th,  1841. 
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TEMPERANCE. 

AN  EXTBACT. 

Fair  Temp'rance,  thou  Goddess,  unspeakable  worth. 

Angelic  thy  nature,  celestial  thy  birth; 

With  prime  adoration  to  Heaven's  blest  king 

Subordinate  praises  to  thee  will  we  bring. 

We'll  pray  to  the  Father  for  sake  of  his  Son, 

To  prosper  thy  cause,  for  thy  cause  is  his  own. 

And  hasten  millennial  glory  and  bliss, 

When  Pagan  and  Jew  and  all  nations  are  his; 

When  Bacchus's  worshipers  will  not  molest, 

No  drunken  intruder  disturbing  our  rest. 

No  riotous  tumult  performed  by  thy  foes, 

Nor  nightly  obtruder  to  break  our  repose, 

We'll  laud  thee  with  sonnet*  inspired  by  the  Muse, 

In  thy  celebration  we'll  symphony  use; 

Our  hearts  and  glad  voices  volition  devotes. 

While  musical  instruments  warble  the  notes. 

Thy  retinue's  tenderness,  mildness  and  love, 

And  harmlessness  equal  to  that  of  the  Dove, 

With  wisdom  and  sanctity,  firmness  and  health. 

Frugality,  industi-y,  handmaids  of  wealth. 

Benevolence,  rectitude,  patterns  for  youth; 

Peace,  modesty,  harmony,  prudence  and  truth; 

Thy  blessings,  O  Temp'rance,  so  viust  an  amount. 

That  time's  insufficient  their  numbei's  ti»  count. 
»  »  »  « 

Ye  Bards  of  both  sexes,  come  lend  us  a  strain. 

To  celebrate  Temp' ranee  and  usher  her  reign; 

Nor  let  your  dumb  harps  on  the  willows  recline. 

But  tune  them  to  t4.'mpe ranee  whose  cause  is  divine. 

Poetical  talent  has  been  much  abused, 

Made  ofiPrings  to  vices,  to  virtue  refused; 

Has  cherished  Intemperance,  debauchery  and  strife. 

Blood-shedding  and  carnage,  destroying  man's  life; 

The  worship  of  Idols  in  heathenish  lands. 

The  images  mounted  by  impotent  hands. 

Retrieve  the  ill  uses  that  Poet^;  have  made, 

And  offer  to  Temperance  and  Wrtue  your  aid. 

Ye  females,  attend  to  the  Muse  in  the  dales. 

And  render  a  tribute  as  well  as  the  males ; 

Or  from  Mount  Parnassus  or  mountain  called  Blue,* 

Invoke  the  chaste  Muse,  and  her  dictates  pursue. 

•▲a  CBinenoe  in  the  rieinity  of  Fanniiigton  called  Blue  MoonUla. 
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gamihHn  Jfi^^i?r. 


Rev.  Jonathan  Fisher,  "mlniBter  of  the  Gospel  in  Blue  Hill,  Me.,"  from  1796  to  1837, 
was  born  Oct.  7th.  17G8,  and  after  at tainiue  "his  time"  taught  the  town  school  of  Ca^tlne  for 
quite  a  period.  Among  the  pupils  that  he  titted  for  Bowdoin  College  wan  Hon.  William 
Abbott,  so  long  identified  ^\ith  the  interests  of  Bangor,  and  one  of  her  most  prominent 
citizens.  "Parson"  Fisher  wrote  quite  extensively  ooth  in  prose  and  verse, and  was  au- 
thor of  a  book  entitled  "The  Animals  of  the  Bible,"  illustrated  by  wood  cuts  made  by 
himself  with  a  pen-knife.  This  work  hnd  a  quaint  Prologue,  in  which,  speaking  of  hla 
fellow  men,  he  hoped  his  humble  work  might 

"Break  his  attachment  to  this  earthly  clod. 
And  turn  his  soul  to  virtue  and  to  (Jod." 

This  Tolume,now  very  rare,  was  printe»l  by  A.  Shirley,  Portland,  1827.    Mr.  FUUer  alio 
excelled  as  a  portrait  painter.    He  died  in  1847. 


THE  LILY  OF  THE  VALE. 

Tlicre  is  a  flower,  which  here  below 

In  nature's  garden  will  not  grow, 

But  in  the  soil  which  grace  prepares, 

And  which  a  heavenly  influence  shares, 

It  springs  beside  a  sister  flower. 

Of  stature  low,  but  fragrant  power, 

Which  on  its  breast  in  figures  plain 

Displays  a  heart  that's  rent  in  twain. 

This  lowly  floweret  oft  appears 

With  <lew-drops  hung,  like  drops  of  tears. 

And  seems  to  say,  with  modest  mien, 

These  arc  the  tears  which  fall  for  sin. 

Where  once  the  sun-flower  stood  in  pride. 

Was  rooted  up,  and  fell,  and  died. 

With  fragrance  sweet  as  morning  rose, 

This  flower  amidst  the  ruin  grows. 

Not  on  the  hill,  which  rises  high, 

But  where  the  lowly  vallies  lie. 

This  lonely  plant  with  bowing  head. 

Blooms  half  concealed  amidst  the  shade. 

Let  man  but  try  its  healing  power. 

And  in  his  bosom  hide  the  flower, 

Its  sweet  perfume  will  rise  to  heaven. 

And  God  will  speak  his  sins  forgiven. 

When  God's  own  Son  from  heaven  came  down. 

He  laid  aside  his  starry  crown. 

And,  as  our  patt^iin,  daily  wore 

On  his  own  breast  this  lowly  flower. 

Peace  to  the  mourning  soul  that  minds 

Heaven's  faithful  marks,  and  seeks  and  finds 

This  plant,  which  can  such  sweets  exhale, 

It  is  the  Lily  of  the  Vale, 
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f^aJeb  0rtnHss. 


Deacon  Caleb  Prentisw.  8on  r>f  Rev.  Caleb  Preiitis<«,  of  Reaiiing,  Maw.,  wan  bom  Nov. 
22, 1771.  and  movetl  from  Gorliain,  Maine,  t<»  S«»ntli  Paris*  abi>ut  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  There  he  eonimei»ce<l  kei'iiiiig  sti>n»;  was  the  first  postinaster,  and  a  leader 
in  the  church.  Heufterwanli>  purcha^'^i  laiul  and  eufrafieil  in  agriculture.  He  waa  a  uian 
of  marked  ability,  and  a  contributor  to  the  |»resi».  hin  s»Tvic**»»  often  being  calletl  into  re- 
quisition at  public  meetings  to  furnish  an  OiW  or  hymn,  ns  th<*  occasion  demamled.  He 
married  Mary  Webber  Morgan,  Jan.  Ifi,  1798. 


DECEMBER  DAYS. 

Ruthless  winter's  rude  career 
Comes  to  close  the  parting;  year; 
Fleecy  liakes  of  snow  descend, 
.Boreal  winds  the  welkin  rend. 
Reflect,  oh  man  I  and  well  rememl>er 
That  dull  old  age  is  dark  December; 
For  soon  the  year  of  life  is  gone. 
When  hoarv  hairs  like  snow  come  on. 


mrg  ffreniiss. 


Bom  in  1779,  the  son  of  Rev.  Caleb  Prentiss  an<l  Panielia  iMellen)  Prentisa.  of  Reading, 
Maiw.  He  married  Marj*.  daughter  of  Dr.  .lohii  Hart, of  Reading,  and  came  to  Paris,  Me., 
quite  early,  though  not  reckc»ne<l  by  tht*  t<»wn  hi>torian  a«  among  the  flrat  settlers.  He 
waa  a  frequent  contribut<ir  to  the  early  Uical  |»ji|»ers.  and  a  fonMble  writer.  He  occasion- 
ally wrote  |>oetry,  which  evidently  wais  a  strong  family  tnut.  He  ilied  in  Paris,  in  1M3, 
•We  give  an  extract  fn>m  one  of  his  |N>ems,  wliich  ai»|H*'are«i  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Ox- 
ford Observer. 


POWER  OF  THE  PRESS. 

The  Press,  with  a  majesty  boundless  as  sea. 

And  a  voice  loud  .is  thunder,  bids  Oxford  be  free; 

With  a  stride  from  the  cjcean  she  measures  the  plain. 

And  swears  on  the  mountains  of  Oxf<»r<l  she'll  reign. 

She  seeks  a  retreat  in  the  land  (»f  the  bi-ave: 

She  shrinks  at  the  tyrant,  and  weeps  <rer  the  slave. 

The  Land  of  the  Hills  to  the  brave  is  a  home. 

For  the  hills  of  the  Swiss  to  their  fot*s  are  a  t<mib. 

Fair  daughter  of  heaven,  O  virtue,  inspire 

The  soul  of  the  Press  with  thine  own  sa<*red  tire  I 

If  on  the  escutche(m  of  Oxftird  remain 

A  ^^ce  or  a  crinu'  to  encrimson  her  name. 

The  foul  crimson  blot  in  (►bliviou  wip»% 

By  the  flash  of  thy  frown  or  the  lash  of  thy  type. 

E'en  hallowed  on  earth;  O  Justice,  preside 

O'er  the  fate  of  our  counsels,  our  destinies  guide, 
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Hang  high  o^er  our  homes  thy  hright  halance  in  Heaven, 

And  by  thy  red  bolt  be  iniquity  riven. 

O  palsy  the  hand  by  extortion  corroded, 

Doom  peaceless  the  soul  by  its  infamy  goaded ; 

If  guilt  with  her  train  of  dark  vassals  arrayed. 

The  quiet  dominions  of  Oxford  invade, 

The  Press  thy  artillery,  the  type  be  thy  bow, 

To  lay  the  base  miscreant  lifeless  and  low. 

His  corse  be  the  carrion  where  ravens  shall  feed, 

His  bones  bleach  the  turf  on  which  tramples  the  steed. 

But  when  the  oppressed  in  their  anguish  shall  cry. 

Their  cheek  pale  with  sorrow,  grief-smitten  their  eye, 

Then  deal  out  thy  mercy,  the  victim  opprest. 

From  the  gripe  of  the  ruthless  extortioner  wrest. 

The  Press  be  thine  angel,  our  faults  to  record, 

Our  vices  to  punish,  our  virtues  reward ; 

Our  morals  to  chasten,  our  follies  expose. 

To  gladden  the  bosom  though  pregnant  with  woes. 

Our  minds  to  enlighten,  our  wand' rings  correct, 

To  rescue  our  youth  who  in  vices  are  wrecked. 

Our  tastes  to  improve  and  our  manners  refine, 

And  point  the  bold  sinner  to  piety's  shrine. 

A  light  to  the  blind,  to  the  darkling  a  guide; 

A^^bride  to  the  groom,  and  a  gi*oom  to  the  bride. 

A  home  to  the  stranger,  a  guest  to  the  host, 

Who  brings  him  glad  tidings  of  a  heritage  lost. 

A  pillar  of  fire  to  enlighten  our  way, 

A  mirror,  the  scenery  of  life  to  display. 

The  yeomanry  chart  which  shall  point  out  the  soil 

Whose  bounties  shall  gladden  the  culturer's  toil. 

An  age  that  shall  ken  the  rich  secrets  of  earth, 

And  drag  them  reluctant  to  being  and  birth. 


Mnniel  Wehnhr, 


At  the  age  of  twenty,  Daniel  Webster, — (boni  in  Salisbury,  N.  H.,  Jan.  18th,  1782,) — 
was  teaching  school  at  Fryeburg,  in  this  State,  at  the  niagniflcent  salary  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  per  annum;  he  also  did  the  writing  of  dee<ls  for  James  Osgooii, 
Esq.,  at  the  rate  of  two  shillings  and  three  pence  for  each  deed.  While  teaching  here  he 
also  dellYcred  a  Fourth  of  Ju5'  oration  in  the  old  Fryeburg  church,  and  "so  profound 
was  the  impression  which  this  oration  produc<Ml  upon  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  that  the 
sentiments  enunciated  were  remembttred  and  rej»eate<i  after  the  laiise  of  more  than  fifty 
years."  (See  letter  of  Dr.  Thomas  1*.  Hill  in  Webster's  Private  (JorresiMuulence.)  "So 
remarkable  a  prtMluctioii,"  says  Mr.  C.  W.  Lewis  in  his  preface  to  the  Fryeburg  Webster 
Memorial,  "was  the  oration  regarded  at  the  time  by  those  who  heard  it,  that  one  enthu- 
siastic fanner  ventured  the  bold  remark  that  Daniel  might  some  day  even  attain  the 
lofty  position  of  Oaremor  of  Netc  Havijwhire:"  Through  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  A.  F. 
and  C.  W.  Lewis,  we  subjoin  a  fragmentary  poem  written  by  Welwter  at  Fryeburg,  Feb. 
26th,  1802,  addressed  to  Habijah  W.  Fuller,  and  one  on  Washington,  written  by  him 
while  a  senior  in  college. 
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MEMORY. 

Once  more  to  prattle  on  her  darling  theme, 
Once  more  to  wake  the  soft,  mellifluous  stream 
That  brings  us  all  our  blessings  as  it  flows, 
Whose  currents  friendship's  golden  ore  disclose, 

The  muse  essavs  her  little  skill; 
And  though  her  lightsome  lay 
No  master's  hand  display. 
Though  loose  her  lyre  and  wild  her  song, 
Though  seraph  lire  tip  not  her  tongue. 

The  friend— oh,  such  a  friend  I — will  hear  her  still. 
O  Memory!  thou  Protean  friend  and  foe. 
Parent  of  half  our  joy  and  half  our  woe. 
Thou  dost  the  raptui*e  which  I  feel,  impart. 
And  thou  the  griefs  that  press  around  my  heart, 

Thine  is  a  motlev  train: 
Despondence  there  is  seen. 
And  Sorrow,  pale-faced  queen; 
And  Gladness  there,  with  merry  face. 
That  ne'er  did  wear  a  sad  grimace; 

And  buxom  Pleasure  sporting  o'er  the  plaiiL 

Next  moment,  lo!  appears 
Some  plenteous  cause  of  tears — 
Some  pleasure  fletl  (for  pleasure  flies), 
Or  Simonds  sped  beyond  the  skies — 
And  memory  cancels  all  the  good  she  grants* — 


WASHINGTON. 

Ah !  Washington,  thou  once  didst  guide  the  helm 

And  point  each  danger  to  our  infant  realm; 

Didst  show  the  gulf  where  factious  tempests  sweep, 

And  the  big  thunders  frolic  o'er  the  deep; 

Through  the  rod  wave  didst  lead  our  bark,  nor  stood. 

Like  ancient  Moses,  the  other  side  the  flood. 

But  thou  art  gone, — yes,  gone,  and  we  deplore 

The  man,  the  Washington,  we  knew  before. 

But,  when  thy  spirit  mounted  to  the  sky. 

And  scarce  beneath  thee  left  a  tearless  eye, 

Tell  what  Elisha  then  thy  mantle  caught, 

Warmed  with  thy  virtue,  with  thy  wisdom  fraught. 

•Here  Mr.  Webeter  adds,— "But  if  I  poetize  further  upon  Memory,  I  shall  not  hATe 
room  to  tell  you  half  that  I  wish,  so  sweet  Hiss  Muse,  we  will  diamlM  you. 
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Say,  was  it  Adams?  was  it  he  who  bare 

His  country's  toils,  nor  knew  a  separate  care, 

Whose  bosom  heaved  indignant  as  he  saw 

Columbia  groan  beneath  oppression's  law, 

Who  stood  and  spumed  corruption  at  liis  feet. 

Firm  as  "the  rock  on  which  the  storm  shall  beat?" 

Or  was  it  he  whose  votaries  now  disclaim 

Thy  godlike  deeds  and  sully  all  thy  fame? 

Spirit  of  Washington,  oh  I  grant  reply, 

And  let  thy  country  know  thee  from  the  sky. 

Break  through  the  clouds,  and  be  thine  accents  heard, 

Accents  that  oft  'mid  war's  rude  onset  cheered. 

Thy  voice  shall  hush  again  our  mad  alarms. 

Lull  monster  faction  with  thy  potent  charms, 

And  grant  to  whosoe'er  ascends  thy  seat. 

Worth  half  like  thine,  and  virtues  lialf  as  great. 


^tlmtn  MmiUii  Mewall, 


"1 


*No  name,"  says  Mr.  Willis,  "vaa  more  honored  at  the  bar  and  in  the  courts  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Maine  for  more  than  a  century  than  that  of  SewaU."  The  subject  of 
our  sketch  was  born  in  York,  Dec^lS,  1782,  and  entered  Harvard  in  1799.  where  he  was  a 
classmate 
office 

became     .  

sy  Cross  of  Portland,  and  at  her  death,  three  years  later,  removed  to  Kennebunk.  In 
1824,  he  returned  to  Portland  and  took  ciiarge  of  the  editorial  department  of  the  Adver- 
tiaeTt  which  he  continued  to  conduct  several  v<Mir8,  adding  in  the  meauthne  a  semi- 
weekly  edition.  In  1837  he  returned  to  Kennebunk,  re-married,  and  died  in  that  place 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1869.  In  connection  with  Judge  Bourne,  Mr.  Sewall  prepared  the 
"Register  of  Maine"  for  1820.  He  was  a  ripe  scholar,  of  cultivated  taste  and  fine  thought, 
and  aevoted  much  time  to  poetry  and  prose  comi)08ition. 


THE  GAMESTER'S  VERDICT. 

Won  against  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Judges  by  tampering  with  the  Jury. 

We  cut  and  shuffled,  stirred  our  stumps. 
But  zounds  I  they  put  us  to  our  trumps. 
They  held  court  cards,  led  suit  beside ; 
With  all /o?ir  honors  on  their  side; 
They  played  the  deuce!  but  we,  more  brave. 
Finished  on  hearts^  and  played  the  knave. 
We  better  knew  the  pack  to  fix. 
And  won  the  game  at  last  by  trickal 
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itliam  ^reentnn. 


This  di8tingui(the<l  philanthropic  waj«  bom  at  Portland,  Julv  3d,  1783.  and  died  at  Cher- 
ryfleld,  Feb.  20, 187J*.  at  the  ripe  agf  of  96.  He  gradiiate<t  at  Harvard  College  in  1804, 
having  written  considerable  for  the  Boston  Pafladium  and  other  publications,  prerioiu 
to  that  date.  Mr.  Saywanl.  e«litor  of  the  Raugor  Whig^  regarded  Mr.  F.  aa  tne  moat 
versatile  writer  then  in  the  State,  and  many  of  his  best  verses  were  written  under  noim^ 
de  plumes.  On  the  4th  of  July.  1808.  whilf'  a  resident  of  Portland,  he  delivered  an  ora- 
tion in  the  old  woo*len  First  Parish  meeting-house,  bv  invitation  of  the  town  authorities. 
Mr.  Freeman  beeaine  a  well-rea»i  lawyer.  an<i  was  also  ver>-  succesaful  aa  a  lecturer  and 
peace-umker.  It  is  said  that  he  sometimes  s][tent  tiays  in  efforts  to  obtain  peaceful  set- 
tlenienta  between  ftarties  who  applie<l  to  him  to  pro«iecute  or  defend  their  claims  before 
the  courts.  He  formerly  owne<l  the  verv  large  tract  of  land  now  composing  the  towns 
of  Steuben.  Millbridge,Harringt4m.  and  "a  i»art  of  Cherryfieht  And  yet  with  all  these 
opportunities  to  accumulate  wealth  he  left  comparatively  a  small  estate.  The  great  ob- 
ject of  his  life  seems  to  have  been  to  benefit  his  fellow-iiien,  and  for  this  he  had  the  re- 
spect and  esteem  of  all  in  his  re^on.  We  regret  that  our  space  will  not  allow  the  use 
of  more  than  one  of  liis  poems,  lie  was  a  voluminous  writer  on  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects, and  retained  his  faculties  until  the  last . 


UNITED  STATES  FLAG. 

AN   EXTRACT. 

At  a  Sabbath  School  exhibition  at  Cherr>-tield,  in  1863,  the  United  States  flag  was 
stretched  over  the  stage.  In  the  ix>urse  of  the  evening  the  reflection  of  this  flag  was 
plainly  discovered  in  the  sky.  surrounded  with  stars, — one  of  uncommon  brightness 
shining  near  and  below  it.  At  the  suggestion  of  a  lady,  Mr.  Freeman  wrote  the  follow- 
ing lines: 

Oh !  see  amid  the  stars  of  night. 
That  pictured  flag,  like  Freedom's  own. 

It  streams  from  its  Cerulean  height, 
Where  flag  before  was  never  known. 

It  is  the  flag  our  Fathers  wrought, 
Behold  its  matehless  stripes  and  stars ! 

Beneath  its  spangled  folds  they  fought. 
And  victory  won  in  Freedom's  wars. 

Flag  of  the  noble  free  and  brave. 

We  joy  to  see  it  streaming  there. 
No  other  flag  deserves  to  wave 

So  high  in  fields  of  light  and  air. 

Oh !  who  so  near  the  vaulted  sky 

Could  thus  our  hallow'd  banner  raise. 
To  draw  aloft  the  raptur'd  eye. 

And  All  the  soul  with  joy  and  praise. 

Outlwnie  from  Heav'n's  eternal  home. 
Our  Fathers  must  its  folds  have  spread. 

To  gi*eet  and  honor  as  they  come 
The  spirits  of  the  martyred  dead. 
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Who  round  it  rallied  to  defend 
The  cause  of  freedom  and  of  right, 

Nor  feared  to  meet  life's  sudden  end 
Upon  the  bloody  field  of  fight. 


Oh !  see  the  fiag,  which  is  unfurled 
Above  that  bright  and  leading  star, 

It  is  the  Banner  of  the  World, 
Unrivaird  both  in  peace  and  war. 

Where'er  it  fioats  on  land  or  sea 

Or  blazons  in  tlie  upper  sky, 
It  is  the  glory  of  the  Free; 

The  hope  on  which  th*  enslaved  rely. 

Oh  I  never  may  this  spangled  sheet 
Be  stain'd  by  failure  or  disgrace, 

But  when  it  shall  its  work  complete 
Of  blessing  a^  the  human  race. 

Among  the  stars  it  should  be  placed, 
Where  men  and  angels  can  behold. 

That  on  its  folds  there  may  be  traced, 
The  proofs  of  glory,  which  they  hold. 

Our  Fathers  and  their  sons,  as  brave. 
Who  now  "from  all  their  labors  rest," 

And  who  their  lives  so  nobly  gave 
To  make  our  Country  free  and  blest ; 

Will  then  with  wonder  and  delight, 
"The  Stars  and  Stripes,"  exalted  see 

And  in  this  lov'd  and  welcome  sight 
Review  the  worth  of  liberty. 

And  if  to  all  the  joys  of  Heav'n, 
These  sainted  Patriots  there  possess, 

Another  blessing  can  be  giv'n. 
This  sight  will  add  the  charm  to  bless. 

Float  on  I  fioat  on !  thou  peerless  Flag ! 

The  race  of  freedom  must  be  run, 
No  loyal  step  shall  ever  lag 

Until  its  last,  best  prize  is  won. 
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Wittinm   MlUn. 


William  Allen.  1).  T)..  iht*  third  Pr«^sid»'nt  t>f  Bowdoiii  CoUejfe.  aud  author  of  the  flret 
"Biographical  l>ioti<»iiHry"  in  the  rnit«tl  Staten.  wa^ii  l>.»ru  in  Pitt«ficld,  MaM*.,  Jan.  2d, 
ITS*.  His  fatluT,  Tbonuis  Allen,  wfts  the  first  seltle<i  minister  in  that  town,  and  a  man 
of  Pterlinjr  worth  and  nott-  in  hh  day.  William  i;ra«luHte<l  at  Oambridire  in  the  celebrat- 
ed clas*  of  180L*.  He  was  pri»<-tor  in  Harvard  <.'ollej;e  for  six  years,  and  hi9  duties  during 
that  peri<v1  Ix'tntr  li;iht.  he  devoti^i  n\ueh  i»f  his  time  to  the  pfeftaration  of  hie  celebratea 
Dictionary,  which  hf  l>n»u::ht  out  in  lSOi>.  He  w:i»  inaugurate*!  President  of  Bowdoin 
College  at  Brunswick  in  May.  IfrJO.  Amoni;  his  other  publications,  we  may  mention  "A 
Collection  of  Ps-ilm*  and  Hymns."  m:uiv  of  which  were  original;  a  work  called  **Juniiis 
Unmaske*!,**  ascribinc  the  authorship  of  tlu»se  famous  letters  to  I»rd  George  Sackrille; 
and  in  1856  a  pt»em  entitled  *Wunniss«x).'*     Dr.  Allen  dicil  Julv  16,  1868. 


EXTKAPT  FROM  "THE  VALE  OF  HDOSATUXNUK." 

Dear  Vale,  to  \ie  with  thine  what  jitrains  shall  dare? 

Did  ever  warhler  half  so  sweetly  sing, 
.\s  red-hreast.  tillinjj  all  the  od'roiis  air,-^ 

What  time  the  sun  breaks  thronph  the  shower  of  spring, — 
With  clear  and  hearty  notes,  that  rapture  bring. 

Tuning  the  praise  of  Him,  whose  covenant  bow 
Is  stretched  in  the  eastern  sky  on  fairy  wing, 

Aud  with  his  joyous  strains,  that  ceaseless  flow, 
Shaming  the  thankless  hearts,  which  with  no  fervors  glowf 

Did  ever  wild-flow* r  breathe  perfume  so  sweet 

As  thine,  or  ever  l>ear  so  rich  a  guise? 
The  modest  violet  beneath  my  feet. 

The  lowly  dandelion's  golden  dyes. 
The  moccasin  flow'r,  peerless  in  my  eyes, — 

Plucked  in  the  well-known  swamp  of  larch  and  brake, — 
Xow  pruned,  alas,  a  meadow  smooth  it  lies, — 

With  snow-white  lily,  gathered  in  the  lake. 
All  in  my  glowing  heart  the  purest  joys  did  wake. 

Fresh  in  my  heart  is  now  the  \illage  green, — 

Though  distant  far.  and  years  have  rolled  away, — 
Where  church  and  school-house  stand  in  graceful  mien, 

And  where  my  eager  childhood  held  its  play. 
O  venerable  Elm  of  proud  array. 

Whose  tow* ring  head  o*ertops  the  temple*s  vane. 
And  both  point  upward  to  the  i-ealms  of  day! 

Beneath  tluM'  oft  by  moonlight  have  T  lain, 
While  thy  vast  shadowy  length  was  stretched  along  the  plain. 

And  then  the  dark-blue  mountain,  on  whose  brow. 
Like  turban  on  the  M<H»r-nian*s  swarthv  face. 

The  clouds  were  often  wreath*d  in  folds  of  snow. 
Raised  his  huge  form  o'er  all  th'  incumbent  space. 

And  seemed  the  giant  g^uardian  of  the  place. 
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Not  e'en  tli'  Olympian  mount  on  Tempo's  vale 
Frowns  so  sublime,  nor  with  such  awful  jn'aee; — 

And  in  my  eye  e*en  Tcnipe's  charms  wouhl  fail 
To  match  the  beauties  of  my  lovely,  native  dale. 

• 

Pontoosuc  then  the  spot,  now  Pittslield  named, 

So  called  from  him  whose  voice  the  chapel  shook. 
Where  Enj;Cland's  Senate  sate.     AVith  eye  inflamed 

With  indijjnation,  with  majestic  h>ok. 
With  outstretched  arm,  and  t(nies,  which  terror  strook, 

He  cried, — as  liberty  his  «jreat  heart  warms, — 
"American  were  I,  1  woidd  not  brook 

The  wronj^;  and,  while  your  hirelin;;s  s])read  alarms. 
Never!  never!  never!  would  1  lav  down  mv  arms!" 

These  beauties  live,  yet  all  to  me  arc  dca<l: 

Chanji^ed  is  the  stream,  and  hill,  and  bird,  and  llower. 
For  childhood's  wondrous  ^garnishment  is  lied. 

And  many  a  dear  associate  of  the  hour. 
Whose  love  bestowed  on  all  the  scene  its  power, — 

A  father's  holy  face,  and  sisters  heart, 
And  brothers'  friendly  hands, — are  now  no  more. 

Th'  unpityinj^  kinj;:  has  struck  them  with  his  dart; 
And  faded  is  the  bliss,  which  nature's  charms  impart. 

The  forms  of  vanish'd  joys  do  haunt  the  scene. 

And,  hid  from  others,  plide  before  my  eye; 
Ah,  who  can  calmly  see  their  mournful  mien, 

And  gaze  upon  th'  unreal  mockery*.* 
Yet,  Hoosatunnuk!  turns  my  soul  to  thee. 

And  rooted  scenes  still  in  my  memory  clin^; 
No  force  can  tear  them  thence,  while  life  mav  be. 

Then  let  me  to  my  God  an  olTerinj;  brin^, 
While  of  my  native  vale  with  j^rief  and  joy  I  sing. 


dSttrtts  (Futon, 


Author  of  the  Hintory  of  "Tliomastoii,  KtK'khniil.  juul  South  Thoinnntou."  "Annals  of 
Warren."  etc.,  and  ('orn*six)n«liiijr  .M«'iiil«rr  of  th«*  Muss.  lli.«.t.  S<H^iety,  ni<'nil)er  of  the 
Maine  Ilint.  Society.  nn«l  t>tln*r  ori!aul7;itloiiM:  w:i»<  l»oni  al  Frainin^hani.  Mass..  Feb.  11th, 
17M,  an«l  <liort  at  AVarn'ii.  Mo.,  .Fan.  LMst.  187"..  Altlioujili  tliis  pMitlcnian  wan  aftlicted 
with  blinthiess,  hf  was  a  \vr\  \olini\int>iis  ami  |>aii)>-ta)\ii)p  \\nt»T,  ♦•sjwoi.illv  in  prosi'. 
and  composed  wry  ^mmI  vrrsf.  Hi-*  fatlu-r  was  :i  soMiit  in  llu*  "War  of  (lit-  Kcvolntion, 
and  gave  his  life  for  tlu"  oause  of  LilnTtv.  Al  tlu-  am*  t»f  n i net o« 'h,  (.'>r us  lH»gan  his  ca- 
reer a«  a  »chool-niast«'r  at  S<iuthlMiii».  and  alti-rward  tau;;lit  at  "NVarren,  M«'.,  where  he 
married  Mary  I>eruiond.  He  was  t(»wn  eh-rk  thirteen  sneefssive  years,  ju^tice  of  the 
peace  and  quorum  thirty-two  years,  assessor  nine  years,  Representative  to  the  Legisla- 
uire  of  MasaachuBetts  flvo  years,  and  In  1819  a  member  of  the  Convention  which  framed 
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the  Constitution  of  Maiut*  as  a  seitarate  State.  lu  1848  be  receired  from  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege the  honorar>'  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  In  1845  he  met  with  the  accident  which 
rendered  him  totally  blind.  While  lifudin^  a  flr-ttapling  with  one  hand,  and  in  the  act  of 
catting  it  off  with  the  other,  a  very  small  elij|»  struck  him  in  the  eye.  Inflammation  began, 
extended  rapidly,  and  the  most  sl^ilful  surgical  o(>eration  was  of  no  avaiL  He  retamed 
his  mental  |)owers  vigorously  till  the  tlay  bt'fore  he  died. 


SOUTH  THOMASTON. 

Farewell,  thou  gallant  sea-girt  towii, 
Where  Jordan  streams  so  long  have  rolled. 

And  Snows,  perennial  as  thy  crown. 
Through  all  the  year  held  sway  of  old. 

Long  mayst  thou,  like  an  eastern  queen. 

Calmly  amid  the  waters  sit, 
And  see  thy  Herds,  though  never  lean. 

Wax  fatter,  richer,  at  thy  feet. 

Long  may  the  Bridges  span  thy  stii.»ams; 

The  Graves  no  sexton's  labor  need; 
Thy  Sleepers  wake  from  out  their  dreams. 

Nor  longer  spare  a  single  Weed. 

Let  Thorudike  dike  thy  marshes  in; 

The  Emerys  scour  the  Rowells  up 
To  spur  thy  people  on  to  win 

In  virtue's  race  the  premium  cup; — 

Thy  Merriman  be  merry  still; 

Brown  maidens  soon  be  brown  no  more; 
Philbrook  thy  brooks  with  factories  fill, 

Till  Wades  can't  wade  nor  Drakes  swim  o'er. 

Still  let  thy  Sweetlands  sweetness  keep; 

Thv  Makers  see  to  what  thev  make; 
The  Jumpers  look  before  they  leap; 

The  Posts  stand  firm  without  a  stake. 

Still  may  thy  Stackpoles  stand  upright; 

Each  Dean  be  Swift  as  Erin's  was; 
Thy  Halls  and  Newhalls  open  quite 

To  every  friend  of  freedom's  cause. 

Still  let  thy  Singers  every  spring 
Return  to  chant  their  sweetest  tune, 

And  e'en  thy  Bobbins  join  to  sing 
Thy  praise  in  each  delightful  June. 
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Nor  let  the  Perry  be  forgot, 

Delicious  liquor,  never  sour; 
Butlers  may  strive,  but  match  it  not 

With  all  the  wines  in  Pharaoh's  tower. 

Lonjc  mayst  thou  *mi(l  thy  sons  repose; 

Thy  Dyers  dye,  birt  not  expire; 
Thy  Pierces  only  pierce  thy  foes: 

And  still  thy  Walls  be  risinjif  higher. 

As  coming  years  pass  o'er  thy  head, 
May  future  messengers  of  grace. 

New  Bakers  come  with  living  bread. 
Suited  t^  thy  peculiar  Case. 

Witli  Snows  as  bright,  and  Foggs  as  light, 
As  those  that  blessed  thy  church  of  yore. 

And  no  new  scrhisms  ever  blight 
Tliy  peace  and  Christian  kindness,  more. 


THE  TAKRATINES'  VICTIMS.* 

The  Winds  that  through  the  vernal  bowers 

Or  Autumn's  leafless  branches  moan, 
Passed,  sighing,  o'er  their  place  of  rest. 

To  all  surviving  friends  unknown. 

The  tears  which  fond  affection  poured, 

Or  love  in  secret  sadness  shed. 
Bedewed  indeed  a  distant  sward, 

But  fell  not  on  their  Icmely  bed. 

No  column  proud,  no  humble  stone. 

To  mark  the  spot,  was  reared  for  them; 
The  evening  thrush  and  beating  surge 

Performed  their  only  requiem. 

But  oft,  I  ween,  the  maiden  fair. 

Who  walks  with  pensive  step  at  eve. 
By  some  mysterious  influence  held, 

She'll  pause  upon  the  spot  to  grieve. 

Watch  on  from  age  to  age,  ye  stars  I 
And  beat,  thou  surge,  with  ceaseless  moan  I 

Sing  on,  sweet  thrush,  and  maiden  weep, 
Where  rest  the  brave  to  all  unknown  I 

•The  nllant  Gapt.  Josiah  Winslow  and  liis  little  band  who  perished  on  the  dOth  of 
April,  ITM,  May  llth,  (new  style)  at  Oondola  Island. 
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itnus. 


Miss  Banie«  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Rev.  Thonu&s  Barnes,  and  was  boni  in  Jaffrey, 
N.  H.,  A.  I).  1780.  She  not  only  delighted  in  reading  and  study,  but  the  retentire  faciu- 
ties  of  her  mind  were  such  that  she  retained  no  ordinary  share  of  what  she  read.  Her 
father  removed  to  Poland,  this  State,  in  1790.  During  the  last  three  years  of  her  life. 
Miss  Barnes  wrote  many  letters,  dissertations  and  pieces  of  poetry,  on  religious  sub- 
jects, some  of  which  were  collecteil  and  publisheil  at  Portland,  (the  Ar^ug  office,)  in  a 
small  Tolume.soon  after  her  death,  by  the  urgent  solicitation  of  her  particular  friends. 
The  pamphlet  of  71  octavo  pages  is  eiititle«i  "  The  Female  Cukisti.'LN'."  Another  edi- 
tion of  this  work  was  published  at  Auburn.  Me.,  in  1813.  Miss  Barnes  die«l  of  consump- 
tion, at  Poland,  Me.,  August  29. 1809,  in  the  '29th  year  of  her  age.  The  last  production  of 
her  pen,  «alle<l  an  "  Exhortation,'*  was  finished  the  day  before  her  death. 


WIXTEIl  IN   M.VY. 
The  following  lines  were  occasionetl  by  the  sudden  change  of  the  weather  in  May.  1803. 

Alas,  what  now  can  Poets  say. 
Of  beautiful  and  pleasant  May? 
Wlio  have  so  often  tune<l  their  lays 
To  speak  its  beauties  and  its  praise. 

The  pleasant  fields  are  wrapt  in  white. 

Their  verdure  veiled  from  our  sight: 

The  woods  are  left  quite  desolate. 

Whose  boughs  are  bending  'neath  their  weight. 

\o  more  we  hear  the  chirping  birds: 
The  bleating  fiocks,  and  lowing  herds 
Are  now  no  more  in  pasttires  seen. 
Nor  shepherds  dancing  on  the  green. 

Such  is  the  song  we  hear  to-<Iay. 
Upon  the  ninth  of  pleasant  May ; 
But  when  those  prospects  disappear, 
A  better  song  we  hope  to  hear. 

Thus  happy  whilst  we  glide  along. 
Heedless  of  sorrow's  wint'ry  storm. 
Then  comes  misfortune's  chilling  frost, 
The  buds  of  joy  and  hope  to  blast. 

But  though  our  pleasures  are  i-ut  down 
By  disappointment's  cruel  frown. 
Yet  let  us  hope  they'll  bloom  again. 
And  flourish  like  the  flowers  of  spring. 

When  lowing  herds  and  bleating  floeks. 
And  lambs  that  gambol  on  the  ro<.-ks. 
Once  more  with  shepherds  tliere  are  seen. 
And  lassies  dancing  on  the  green. 
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Henry  God<lHnl.  son  of  Hon.  .lohn  (Todilanl.  a  ili8tinguiphe«l  New  Hainiishire  statesniAii. 
was  bom  iu  Portainouth,  X.  H.,  Nov.  23tl.  1785,  and  (iTe<l  in  Portland,  IK»o.  8th,  1871.  Of 
his  poem.  "  Earth's  Final  Destiny  '*  itublished  in  t>aniphlet  fonn  in  1806,  Hon.  John  Neal 
writes:  "The  poem  of  itnelf  w<mld  make  its  way, at  any  time  antl  in  any  age, by  its  own 
momentum,  though  far  fn>m  being  heavy;  and  by  the  simplicity  and  strength  which  char- 
acterize it.*'  Mr.  (Jixldard  was  al«<i  an  occJisi<mnl  writer  of  prose,  upon  subjects  of  public 
Interest. 

A  LOVER'S  POEM. 

Having  been  request e<1  by  an  adult  grandson  to  make  the  two  quoted  stanzas  the  nucle- 
us of  a  more  exton«le«l  description,  I  have  done  so  in  the  six  accompanying  verses. 

"The  maid  T  love  has  violet  eyes, 

And  rose-leaf  lips  of  red — 
She  wears  the  moonshine  round  her  neck. 

The  sunshine  round  her  head." 

Her  cheeks  combine  the  morninpf  fijlow. 

With  eveninj^'s  rosy  hue — 
Her  forehead  speaks  of  Alpine  heights. 

Whose  mantle  is  the  snow. 

f'omplexion,  nose,  and  ear,  and  brow. 

Her  neck,  and  form,  and  hair. 
Are  such  as  fancy  mav  conceive. 

But  pen  may  not  declare. 

Hy  one  trait  more  will  I  describe 

The  maiden  of  my  choice — 
Xo  har]>,  /Eolian,  e'er  excelled 

The  music  of  her  voice. 

Wliile  all  unskilled  in  toilet  lore. 

One  borrowed  term  I'll  dare: 
A  flowery  wreath  adorns  her  brow. 

Culled  from  the  wide  parterre. 

**And  she  is  rich  in  every  grace, 

And  poor  in  every  guile — 
And  crown^d  kings  might  envy  me 

The  splendor  of  her  smile." 

But  were  there  nought  but  youth  and  grace 

To  form  mv  fair  one's  dower. 
The  speed  of  time  would  soon  dispel 

Their  fascinating  power. 

Tiers  is  the  grace  of  heaven-bom  truth — 
(Xot  that  ah  me  that  fades  with  youth,) 

The  pearl  that  glows  with  purest  light. 
When  darkest  frowns  affliction's  night. 
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f^harhs  ^mkin$. 


Ber.  Charles  Jenkinn  wan  bom  in  Baire.  Ma99..  in  1786.  and  graduated  at  Williams  Col. 
lege  in  1823.  For  sereral  yean*  he  ^ap  i>rrceptor  of  "Weptfield  Academy.  In  1820  he  was 
settled  orer  the  Congregational  Church  in  Cirecufle1d.Maf«.,  where  he  remained  about 
fire  years.  On  Kovcmber  9th.  1826.  he  wa?  iiii^talled  paFtor  of  the  Third  Church  in  Fort- 
land.  After  a  faithful  niiniKtr}-  of  more  than  pix  }'<  Hm,  he  died  on  Thursday  morning, 
December  29th,  1831.  Mr.  Jenkins  i.ublic>lud  ri!e  or  tvo  volumes  himself,  and  after  hui 
decease,  in  1832.  a  volume  of  his  rotuis  wag  given  to  the  public.  They  are  orisina],  and 
remarkably  well  written.  Mr.  Jenkins  is  8uppo»-d  to  be  the  author  of  the  following 
beautiful  hymn. 


SATURDAY  EVENING. 

Sweet  to  the  soul  the  partinp  ray 
That  ushers  placid  evening  in, 

^Vhen  with  the  still  expiring  day. 
The  Sabbath's  peaceful  hours  begin : 

How  grateful  to  the  anxious  breast. 

The  sacred  hours  of  holy  rest ! 

Hushed  is  the  tumult  of  this  day. 
And  worldly  cares  and  business  cease; 

While  soft  the  vesper  breezes  play, 
To  hymn  the  glad  return  of  peace. 

O  season  blest !  O  moments  given 

To  turn  the  vagrant  thoughts  to  heaven. 

Oft  as  til  is  hallowed  hour  shall  come, 
T  raise  my  thoughts  from  earthly  things, 

And  bear  them  to  my  heavenly  home, 
On  living  faith's  immortal  wings — 

Till  the  last  gleam  of  life  decay. 

In  one  eternal  Sabbath  dav. 


^thmml  ^Hzeltim  garter. 

K.  H.  Carter,  well  re membered  by  the  old  citizens  of  Portlaud.  was  bom  at  the  "Iron 
1^'orks  "  Concord.  K.  H.,  Sept.  17. 1787,  and  died  at  Warfeillft*.  France.  Jan.  2, 18?0.  He 
had  the  honor  of  being  one  of  the  earliest  teachers  of  the  poet  I.rngfellcw.  Mr.  Carter 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1811.  and  was  subsequently  widely  known  as  an  instructor 
and  literary  gentleman.  Of  his  class  of  fifty-tive  at  Hanover  only  one  was  living  at  the 
publication  of  the  1880  Quinquennial— Jan^  s  S.  Gcrdi* in,  U.  I>..of  Portland.  Mr.  Car- 
ter was  Professor  of  Languages  at  I>artn:outh  from  1817  to  1819:  travelled  in  Europe  and 
published  two  volumes  of  foreign  letters,  and  was  also  the  author  of  "Pains  of  Imagi- 
nation," and  other  productions  in  verse.  I.<npfellow  attended  31  r.  Carter's  private  school 
In  Portland,  and  also  the  academy  in  that  place  taught  by  the  same. 

HYMN  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

In  hymns  of  jiraise,  eternal  God ! 

When  thy  creating  hand 
Stretched  the  blue  arch  of  heaven  abroad. 

And  meted  sea  and  land. 
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The  morning  stars  together  sung, 
And  shouts  of  joy  from  angels  rung. 

Than  Earth's  prime  hour,  more  joyous  far 

Was  the  eventful  morn, 
When  the  bright  beam  of  Bethlehem's  star 

Announced  a  Saviour  born ! 
Then  sweeter  strains  from  heaven  began, 
"Glory  t<»  God — ^good  will  to  man." 

Babe  of,th«  manger  I  can  it  be? 

Art  thou  the  Son  of  God? 
Shall  subject  nations  bow  the  knee, 

And  kings  obey  thy  nod? 
Shall  thrones  and  monarchs  prostrate  fall 
Before  the  tenant  of  a  stall? 

'Tis  He!  the  hymning  seraphs  cry, 

While  hovering,  drawn  to  earth; 
*Tis  He!  the  8hei)herds'  songs  reply, 

Hail !  hail  Immanuers  birth ! 
The  rod  of  peace  those  hands  shall  bear. 
That  brow  a  crown  of  glory  wear. 

'Tis  He!  the  Eastern  sages  sing, 

And  spread  their  golden  hoard ; 
*T  is  He !  the  hills  of  Sion  ring 

Hosanua  to  the  Lord ! 
The  Prince  of  long  prophetic  years 
To-day  in  Bethlehem  .appears ! 

He  comes!  the  Conqueror's  march  begins; 

No  blood  his  banner  stains; 
He  comes  to  save  the  world  from  sins, 

And  break  the  captive's  chains! 
The  poor,  the  sick  and  blind  shall  bless 
The  Prince  of  Peace  and  Righteousness. 

Though  now  in  swaddling  clothes  he  lies. 

All  hearts  his  power  shall  own. 
When  he,  with  legions  from  the  skies. 

The  clouds  of  heaven  his  throne, 
Shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  dead, 
And  strike  a  trembling  world  with  dread. 
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(Bnoch  Himoln. 


Hoii.  KiKK'h  Liiioolii.  the  thinl  Governor  of  this  State,  was  the  fourth  son  of  Leri  Lin- 
coln of  MaAftaehusettji.  aiwl  wai«  N>ni  Dei-.  28th.  1788.  at  Worcester,  Ma»8.  He  was  graid- 
uatetl  at  Canibritlge  in  1807,  stiulieil  law  and  puntueil  the  pn>fe8»ion  for  a  short  tim«  in 
Saleui.  Betominj^  to  his  native  town,  he  praoticed  there  with  considerable  reputation; 
thence  he  removed  to  Fryeburg.  thi«  State,  and  thence  to  Paris,  where  he  so  distinguish- 
ed himself  that  he  gained  an  election  to  the  Cougresi*  of  the  Unitetl  States,  and  at  last 
became  Governor  of  this  State,  By  his  linn  and  manly  course,  Maine  saved  her  title, 
and  but  for  hini,  too,  the  title  dee*is  of  Maine — the  very' gn>und work  of  her  history  mkI 
safety — would  never  have  been  put  within  her  reach.  '  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  great  lover  of 
literature  and  literary  men,  ami  wrote  poetr>-  himself  of  genuine  merit.  He  died  at 
Augusta,  October  8th,  1829.  From  his  descriptive  and  didactic  poem  of  over  two  thous- 
andlines,  on  the  scenery  of  the  Saco  valley,  and  of  rural  life  and  characters  in  Maine, 
we  make  the  following  extracts: 


COMPLAINT  OF  THE  SHADE  OF  THE  INDIAN  CHIEF. 

Ye  spoilers  of  all  wliich  the  iv<l  mini  possessed. 

Why  disturb  ye  my  shade  in  tlie  pea«'e  of  the  jjrave? 

In  the  refritm  «»f  spirits  why  trouble  my  ivst. 
Ami  blaeken  the  fame  of  the  jjreat  ami  the  brave? 

WHien  ye  came  o'er  the  biji  rollinjr  waters  afar. 

We  receive<l  you  as  brothers  and  j^ve  you  our  food; 

But  ve  burst  on  our  heads  with  vour  thunders  of  war, 
Ye  plundered  our  wijrwams  and  drank  of  our  blood. 

Ye  robbed  from  our  Iiunters  the  w  ilds  t»f  their  jjrame. 
With  our  wives  and  <mr  children  ve  drove  us  awav; 

To  our  Chiefs  with  the  furies  of  discord  ye  came. 
And  incited  our  Tribes  on  each  other  to  prey. 

Yet  never  with  us  from  the  calumet  smoked. 

Nor  the  sa^amite  feast  of  tuir  friendship  part<x>k. 

Ye  white  men.  complain  not  of  ills  ye  provoked. 
For  our  laws  and  our  customs  we  never  forsook. 

The  Indian  for^ves  not;  to  vcnjreance  excited. 

He  pursues  it  o'er  rivers,  and  forests,  and  mountains; 
In  the  torture  of  foemen  his  soid  is  delijjhted. 

And  the  veins  to  his  lips  are  the  sweetest  of  ftmntains. 

The  fair  tresses  which  hunjr  in  <>ur  cabins  can  tell 

How  deeply  you've  felt  for  the  wronjrs  we  have  borne; 

By  the  death-dealinjr  bh»ws  of  lievenjre  as  they  fell. 

From  vour  wives  and  vour  children  tlu>se  tresses  were  torn. 

In  the  stillness  of  nijrht.  when  all  nature  was  hushed, 

.\s  eafjer  as  W(dves  an<l  as  swift  as  the  deer. 
Our  heroes  in  arms  on  your  villajres  rushed. 

While  death  winded  the  arrow  and  crimsoned  the  spear. 
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In  the  re/Jions  of  pleasure,  afar  to  the  west, 
Where  rich  are  the  liehls  and  un('h)nde(l  the  Sun. 

Those  warriors  repose  in  the  mansions  of  rest. 

And  in  triumph  rejoice  for  tlu'  s]>oils  tliey  liave  won. 

£aoh  moon  «xives  their  harvest,  eacli  mead  waves  with  corn, 
Plenty  smiles  at  the  feast,  rosy  Ilealtli  nerves  the  frame; 

The  everj^reen  S]>rin<^  decks  with  hlossoms  the  lawn, 
Fish  sport  in  the  stream,  and  the  woods  teem  with  game. 

For  you,  may  bad  spirits,  who  liover  around. 

Blast  your  lives  with  each  curse,  an<l  with  plagues  taint  the  air, 
May  famine,  disease,  and  contention  abound. 

Till  our  lands  you  restore  and  our  wrongs  you  repair. 


THE  LAWYER. 

First  ccmies  the  lawyer;  'tis  an  honored  name, 
A  title  glorious  on  the  roll  of  fame. 
Too  dear  for  wealth,  which  birth  cannot  bestow, 
Or  flattery  wreath  around  a  lordling's  brow; 
A  title  from  the  fame  of  Science  borne, 
By  weary  vigils  earned,  by  wisdom  worn. 
Of  import  vast,  in  which  the  honors  blend 
Of  honors  champion  and  of  freedom's  friend; 
Yet  Justice  fails  the  s;u*red  name  to  save 
From  profanation  of  the  fool  and  knave. 
Who,  Ja<"kdaws  still,  the  peiRH>ck  pomp  assume, 
And  strut  in  i>ride  with  half  a  pilfered  plume. 
Man's  vicious  nature  is  the  primal  cause. 
Which  called  to  being  government  and  laws, 
Hude,  simple  systems  once,  but  grown  at  last, 
As  men  and  arts  increased,  c(»nfused  and  vast. 
The  shields  of  weakness,  terror  of  the  strong, 
The  guards  of  right,  ami  punishers  of  wrong, 
Their  aim  is  Justice,  equity  their  end. 
The  common  good  the  point  to  which  they  tend; 
But  such  the  fault  of  language  or  of  mind, 
So  various  the  c<mcerns  of  human  kind. 
No  code  can  circle  their  i)rodigi(Uis  range. 
Apply  to  all,  and  follow  as  they  change. 
To  break  them,  therefore,  and  be  still  secure. 
To  find  out  legal  ways  to  grin<l  the  poor. 
To  cheat  the  honest  and  the  rogue  to  aid. 
Has  gi'own  an  odious,  pettifogging  trade. 
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Prompt  with  demurrers,  skilful  in  abatements, 

To  circumvention  trained,  and  bold  in  statements, 

E:\ch  villain's  hirelinj;.  used  by  every  knave. 

Of  meanest  wretches  e'en  a  meaner  slave. 

To  rob  too  cowardly,  too  proud  to  steal. 

The  pettifoj;<jfer  preys  (»u  public  weal. 

And  makes  some  Justice,  a  conimissi<me<l  fool. 

For  paltry  aims  a  secret  Icj^al  to<)l. 

Or  deeper  cheats,  to  ^aiu  him  larjxcr  fees. 

Performs  by  tpiibbles.  sophistry  and  pleas. 


THE  COUNTI{V  .JTSTICE. 

Squire  Quirk,  the  Justice,  to  dispense  the  laws. 
Sits  in  the  pride  of  pt»w'r  to  judi^c  the  cause, 
Grave  as  an  owl  in  solemn  state  i>resides, 
.Vnd  as  slv  Varus  bids,  the  cause  decides: 
Vain  all  authorities,  and  Justice  vain, 
Xot  Dexter's  self  a  sin^jcle  point  rould  ji^ain: 
Cold  as  the  snows  which  freeze  around  the  pole, 
Xo  eloquence  could  warm  his  frigid  soul; 
Dark  as  the  shades  of  Milton's  Styjjjian  night, 
His  mind  admits  no  «;limmerin^  ray  of  light; 
Too  dull  for  reasoning  and  too  proud  for  shame, 
\o  power  can  move  liim  from  his  steadfast  aim. 

This  gentleman  \ras  born  iu  Portland,  June  25th.  1791.  and  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  influential  of  its  citizeu:».  lie  \r:is  eihicated  at  Harvard  0)llege.  and  as  a  literary 
character  oocnpied  a  high  position  in  the  "good  olddiys**  of  Xeal,  Mellen  and Cntter. 
The  longest  of  his  poetical  proiluctious,  which  contains  many  passages  of  real  merit,  is 
a  dramatic  poem  entitled  "  Oarabasset ;  a  Traseily  in  Five  Acts."  He  was  also  the  anthor 
of  many  tales  and  sketches.  Mr.  IK^ring  died  Mar.  25th,  1881,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of 
his  age. 


THE  WKEf'K  OF  THE  TWO  POLLIES. 

A    BALLAD. 

'Twas  a  starless  night,  witli  drifting  clouds. 

And  angry  heaved  the  seas; 
Yet  a  pink-stern  craft  was  under  sail. 

Her  name  was  the  "Two  Pidleys." 

And  she  was  built  at  Mount  Desert. 

And  what  might  her  cargo  1k'*.* 
She  was  f(U*  a  long  time  on  the  Hanks. 

And  while  there  was  verv  luckv. 
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But  darker  and  darker  grew  the  night, 

And  loud  did  ocean  roar, 
So  they  two  reefs  in  the  mainsail  took, 

And  one  reef  in  the  fore. 

The  Skipper  Bond  was  at  tlie  helm, 

Methinks  I  see  him  now — 
The  tobacco  juice  on  liis  mouth  and  chin, 

And  the  salt  spray  on  his  brow. 

The  other  hand  was  Isaac  Small, 

And  only  one  eye  had  he; 
But  that  ©ne  eye  kept  a  sharp  look-out 

For  breakers  un(U'r  the  lee. 

All  unc(»ncerned  was  Skii>per  Bond, 

For  he  was  a  seaman  bold; 
But  he  butt<med  his  fearnaught  higher  up. 

And,  said  he,  ***Tis  getting  cold." 

*'  Odd's  bloods!    I  must  the  main  brace  splice. 

So,  Isaac,  let  us  (juair — 
And  as  the  wind's  a  snort^^r,  mind 

And  mix  it  half  and  half." 

The  skipper  raised  it  to  his  lips, 

And  soon  the  dipper  drained, 
A  second  and  a  third  he  took. 

Nor  of  its  strength  comi)lained. 

*'  Shake  out  the  reefs  I  haul  aft  fore  sheet  t 

I  am  not  the  man  to  flag. 
With  a  breeze  like  this,  in  the  *  Two  Polleys* — 

So  give  her  every  rag." 

Aghast,  po<n'  Isjuic  heard  the  call. 

And  tremblingly  obeyed ; 
For  he  knew  full  well  the  skipper  was  one 

Who  would  not  be  gainsayed. 

*'  Isaac,  my  lad,  now  go  below, 

And  speedily  turn  in; 
I  '11  call  you  when  off  Portland  Light, 

We  now  are  off  Seguin." 


The  8kii)per  was  alcme  on  deck — 
'* Steady,  my  boys,"  he  cried; 

And  hardly  would  the  words  escape. 
When  *' Steady  'tis,"  he  replied. 
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**  A  plague  on  all  our  Conpressmen  I 

Lijjlit-housos  so  thick  I  see — 
(Kid's  blo<Hls!  on  such  a  darksome  nijjht 

They  bother  exceedingly." 

'Twas  a  sad  mistake:  he  s;iw  hut  tme. 

And  that  was  m»t  Sejjuin; 
But  the  skipper's  brain  like  the  Li<j:ht  revolved,— 

He  ha<l  lost  his  reckoning. 

And  what  of  her.  the  **Two  Pollevs?  " 
She  still  di«l  the  helm  olwv;  • 

Th<»uj;h  her  jrunwales  kissed  the  hissing  surge. 
And  her  deck  was  washed  with  spray. 

She  neai*ed  the  rocks,  and  the  waves  ran  high. 
But  the  skipper  heard  not  their  n>ar; 

His  hand  was  clutche<l  to  the  well-lashed  helm. 
But  his  head  was  on  the  ti<K)r. 

The  sun  shone  out  on  Hichmond's  Isle, 

But  what  is  that  on  the  strand? 
A  broken  mast  and  a  tattered  sail, 

Half-burie<l  in  the  sand. 

And  there  were  heaps  of  old  duntish. 

The  fruits  of  many  a  haul. 
But  n<»thing  was  seen  of  the  old  skipper, 

\or  of  ont»-evcd  Isaac  Small. 

• 

Three  days  had  jrone  when  a  **  homewanl  Iwund" 

Was  entering;  Casco  Bay; 
And  Richmond's  Isk*  bore  nor'-nor'-west. 

And  for  that  her  «-nnrse  she  lav. 

Vet  scarcelv  three  knots  <lid  slie  make, 

F<n*  it  was  a  rat*s-paw  brt'cze. 
And  the  t-rew  h\iu<i  idly  round  her  bows, 

Watchinjj:  the  jiorpoises. 

But  there  leans  one  on  the  quarter-rail, 

An<l  a  su<lden  sij;ht  he  sees. 
There  tloatinjr  ]>ast — 'tis  a  smack's  pink  stem. 

And  itu  it — the  "Two  Pollevs." 
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FATHER  RALE\S*  SOLILOQUY. 

AN  KXTKACT  FROM  CAUABAS8ET. 

Poor  children  of  tlie  forest  I  thanks  to  Heaven, 

Here  you  (tan  rest  your  weary  limbs  at  last, 

Nor  fear  sur])i'i8e.     May  all  be  calm  within — 

Calm  as  the  noble  stiHiam  that  sweeps  around 

Your  humble  habitations.     Oh !  how  still 

And  solemn  is  the  hour.     So  lightly  falls 

The  footstep  on  this  moss,  't  wouhl  scarce  be  heard, 

Were  it  not  strewn  with  Autumn's  dying  leaves; 

Fit  emblem  of  our  fate!  a  moment  fair, 

And  fresh,  and  fragrant,  and  then — low  in  dust. 

Hark!  'tis  the  howling  of  the  famished  wolf, 

Snuffing  the  ti*ack  of  .some  tall  antlered  moose. 

As  he  goes  down  to  bathe  him  in  the  waters; 

He*8  ever  on  the  watch,  nor  tires  of  blood. 

And  so  is  man  when  left  unto  himself. 

Uncivilized,  with  passions  uncontrolled, 

Knowing  no  law  but  arbitrary  will. 

And  rendered  desperate  by  persecution. 


THE  SOLITARY. 

I  saw  him  in  his  loneliness;  and  gi*ace 
Attractive  shone  with  dignity  combined. 
And  in  his  matchless  features  one  might  trace 
The  march  of  thought,  the  majesty  of  mind ; 
And  his  was  one  that  learning  had  refined. 
And  it  was  full  of  high  imaginings. 
No  more  the  joys  of  time  and  sense  could  bind 
Him  down  to  earth;  on  fancy's  fairy  wings 
He  loved  aloft  to  soar  and  muse  on  heavenly  things. 

True  he  had  bent  the  knee,  in  youthful  day. 
At  Folly's  shrine  admiring  crowds  among. 
Who  blindly  followed  where  he  led  the  way. 
For  there  was  melting  musi(;  on  his  tongue. 
But  so<m  he  found  her  gihled  trapjungs  hung 
Fidl  heavily,  her  joys  the  senses  pall. 
Ah,  then  the  retros]>ect  his  bosom  wrung; 
What  were  the  bampiet  and  the  festival, 
Wliat  but  the  pageants  of  an  hour,  and  idle  all. 

•Father  Rale  wa**  n  Freiwh  priewt  \vlio<*e  liUtorv  i8  well  known  to  the  citizens  of  our 
State. 
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Wealth  had  been  his,  and  whik»  that  wealth  remained 
Those  who  the  world  called  friends  had  flocked  around. 
But  none  in  adverse  fc»rtunes  he  retained 
Save  one,  and  she  now  slumbered  in  the  jn"Ouwd. 
How  oft  he  linj::ered  near  her  lowly  mound! 
And  yet  he  murmured  not  in  his  laments; 
A  few  more  sands  run  out,  and  then  his  round 
Like  hers  wouhl  terminate,  to  j^et  hence 
Was  now  his  fervent  wish,  if  so  willed  Providence. 

And  yet  he  hated  not  a  thankless  world; 
'Twas  his  to  mourn  the  vices  of  the  aj^^e: 
To  rescue  those  in  Follv's  vortex  hurled. 
To  bind  the  broken  heart,  its  pains  assuaj:fe. 
For  such  he  spread  the  <Mmsecrated  paj^e. 
For  such  how  <>ft  he  a<::onized  in  prayer! 
Urjj^ed  them  to  seek  that  ;;oodly  hcritaj^e 
Which  their  love<l  Miuster  promised  to  X)repare 
For  tlu>sc  w1h»  smij^ht  his  feet  and  cast  their  burden  there. 


r^osinh  fjitne. 


The  Hon.  Josiah  Pierce  was  born  in  Baldwin,  Aug.  15, 1792,  graduated  at  Bovdoin  College 
in  1818,  and  in  1821  opene<l a  Ihav  office  in  (lorliani.  He  was  electe<l  tooffices  of  town  tmst. 
and  wa«  repre*»entative  to  the  Legislature  in  185t-3r>,  State  penator  for  three  yean,  and 
President  of  the  Senate.  Ooni  1846  to  1856  he  was  Judge  of  l*robate  for  CmuberuuMl 
County.  In  early  life  the  Judge  wrote  iK)etry,  as  we  find  the  following  from  hia  pen, 
pnblished  in  "The  Mui»e,  or  Flowers  of  Poetn,"  a  choice  collection  of  •'Odea.  Poems, 
SonsB,**  etc  issueil  by  Sani'l  W.  Cole,  author  of  the  "  Columbian  Spelling  Book  *»  in  1827, 
at  Cornish,  Me.  Judge  Pierce  died  June  26, 1866,  aged  73.  His  sou  Josiui  was  Secretary 
of  LM^tion  at  Russia,  under  Caleb  Cushing.  He  has  since  been  made  a  Baron,  and  re- 
sides in  England. 


WHEN   FIHST  COLrMHI'S. 

\Vlien  first  ('oluinl)us  nVr  the  wave 

His  veiit'rous  flaj^  unfurled, 
.Vnd  t(»  the  breeze  his  canvas  >javc. 

To  seek  the   western  world, 
One  boundless  forest  <»Vr  this  clime 
Its  mantling  l)r;inches  waved  sublime. 

Xo  light  of  science  eVr  had  beamed 

On  Nature's  Indian  child, 
Xor  Bethlehem's  cheerinj;  star  ha<l  ji^leamed 

Across  the  desert  wild: 
No  lofty  palace  art  had  forme<l. 
No  cultured  field  the  vale  adorned. 
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But  lo !  before  our  hardy  sires, 

The  ancient  forest  falls; 
Religion  lifts  her  tow' ring  spires, 

And  Learning  rears  her  walls; 
And  Genius  lights  her  vestal  fire, 
To  bum  when  nature's  orbs  expire. 

Where'er  the  savage  chieftain  led 

His  wretched  tribe  along, 
Th'  enlightened  sons  of  science  tread, 

And  virtue's  daughters  throng; 
And  friendship's  pure,  celestial  ray, 
With  magic  brightness,  gilds  the  way. 

Here  Taste,  Refinement,  Art,  shall  join, 

To  bless  their  f Jivorite  seat. 
And  Peace  and  Truth  with  smiles  divine 

Illume  the  fair  retreat; 
And  every  \irtue  circle  here 
Till  earth  shall  end  her  proud  career. 


3ebit  3mitlL 


JO 


Seba  Smith,  the  original  "  Major  Downing,"  was  born  Sept.  4, 1792,  in  a  loghouse  put 
ap  by  his  father  in  the  woods  of  Buckfield.  In  his  early  youth  the  family  removed  to 
Brldgton.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  had  made  so  good  use  of  his  scanty  opportunities 
for  learning  as  to  1^  employed  in  teaching  school.  He  went  to  the  new  academy  in 
Bridgton,  and  the  principal  |)erceiving  his  talents,  suggeste^l  a  collegiate  course.  Enter- 
ing Bowdoin  College,  he  wiis  highly  successful;  studied  law  in  the  city  of  Portland,  was 
acunitted  to  the  bar  and  commenced  practice.  When  about  thirty-two  years  old,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Elizabeth  Oalces  Prince,  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  girl  of  sixteen,  who  had 
attracted  his  attention  and  won  his  heart  by  her  beauty  and  precocious  talent.  As  editor 
of  the  *'  Eastern  Argus,"  he  made  it  one  of  the  m(Mt  popular  journals  in  the  State.  In 
1830  he  started  the  Portland  Daily  Courier.  Soon  after  this  he  removed  to  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  renewed  the  practice  of  his  profession.  As  a  prose  writer  he  acquired  a 
very  high  reputation,  and  also  wrote  excellent  verse.  Mr.  Smith  and  his  wife,  the  dis- 
tinguished E.  Oakes  Smith,  have  been  justly  called  the  "  Uowitts  of  America."  But  Mr. 
Smith's  studies  and  me<litMtion8  were  not  confined  to  the  realms  of  story  and  song. 
All  other  labors  he  regarde<l  as  trifling  when  compared  with  his  *'  New  Elements  of  Ge- 
ometry," an  octavo  volume  of  two  hundred  pages — the  result  of  three  years*  work — ^pub- 
lisheii  in  1860.    Mr.  Smith  died  July  29th,  1868,  at  Patchogue,  Long  Island. 


THE  SNOW  STORM. 

"  In  the  year  1821,  a  Mrs.  Blake  perished  in  a  snow  storm  in  the  night  time,  while  trav- 
elling over  a  spur  of  the  Green  Mountains  in  Vermont.  She  had  an  Infant  with  her, 
which  was  found  alive  and  well  in  the  morning,  being  carefully  wrapped  In  the  mother's 
clothing." 

The  cold  wind  swept  the  mountain's  height, 

And  pathless  was  the  dreary  wild, 
And  'mid  the  cheerless  hours  of  night, 

A  mother  wandered  with  her  child. 
As  through  the  drifting  snow  she  pressed, 
The  babe  was  sleeping  on  her  breast. 
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And  colder  still  the  winds  did  bl<»w. 
And  darker  hours  of  night  came  on. 

And  deeper  j^rew  the  drifting;  snow: 
Her  linihs  were  chilled,  her  streu^h  was  gone. 

"Oh.  (io<l.*'  slie  cried,  in  .i<'cents  wild, 

**If  1  must  perish,  ^ave  my  child  T 

She  stripped  the  mantle  from  her  breast. 
And  hare<l  her  Ixtsom  to  the  stt»rm. 

And  round  the  child  she  wrapped  the  vest. 
And  smiled  to  think  her  babe  was  warm. 

With  one  cold  kiss  i>ne  tear  she  shed. 

And  sunk  upon  her  snowy  be<l. 

At  dawn  a  traveller  passe<l  by. 

And  saw  her  'neath  a  sn<»wv  veil. 
The  frost  of  death  was  in  her  eye. 

Her  cheek  wa>  ct>l<l,  and  hard,  and  pale; 
He  moved  the  robe  from  off  the  child. 
The  babe  looked  up  and  sweetly  smiletl! 


THE  LITTLE  GHAVES. 

*T  was  autumn,  and  the  leaves  were  dry. 

And  rustled  <m  the  ^ound. 
And  chilly  winds  went  whistling  by 

With  h>'w  and  pensive  sound. 

As  through  the  grave-yanl's  lone  retreat 

Bv  nuMlitation  le<l. 
I  walked  with  slow  and  cauti<»us  feet 

Abc>ve  the  sleeping  dead, — 

Three  little  graves,  ranged  si<le  by  side, 

Mv  close  attentiiui  drew: 
O'er  two  the  tall  grass,  bending,  sighed. 

And  one  seemed  fresh  and  new. 

As  lingering  there  I  muse<l  awhile 
On  death's  long,  dreandess  sleep. 

And  moniing  life's  deceitful  smile. 
A  m<uirner  came  to  weei>. 

Her  form  was  bowed,  but  not  with  years. 

Her  w<mls  were  faint  and  few. 
And  on  th<»se  little  graves  her  tears 

Distilled  like  evening  dew. 
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A  prattling  boy,  some  fimr  years  old, 

Her  trembling  hand  embraced, 
And  from  my  heart  the  tale  he  told 

Will  never  be  effaced. 

'*  Mamma,  now  you  must  love  nie  more, 

For  little  sister  V  dead: 
And  t'otlier  sister  died  before, 

And  brother,  too,  y(Ui  said. 

*'  Mamma,  what  made  sweet  sister  die? 

She  loved  me  when  we  played; 
You  told  me,  if  I  would  not  cry, 

You'd  show  me  where  she's  laid." 

**  'T  is  here,  my  child,  that  sister  lies. 

Deep  buried  in  the  ground. 
No  light  comes  to  her  little  eyes. 

And  she  can  hear  no  sound.*' 

'*  Mamma,  why  can't  wa  take  her  up, 

And  put  her  in  my  bed? 
I  '11  feed  her  from  my  little  cup, 

Amt  then  she  won^t  he  dead. 

"For  sister '11  be  afraid  to  lie 

In  this  dark  grave  to-night, 
And  she  '11  be  very  cold,  and  cry 

Because  there  is  no  light.** 

*'Xo,  sister  is  not  c(dd,  my  child. 

For  (irod,  who  saw  her  die, 
As  He  looked  down  from  heaven  and  smiled, 

Called  her  above  tlie  sky. 

"  And  then  her  spirit  quickly  fled 

To  God  to  whom  'twas  given; 
Her  bodi/  in  the  ground  is  dead, 

But  fiister  lives  in  heaven." 

*'  Mamma,  won't  she  be  hungry  there. 

And  want  some  bread  to  eat? 
And  who  will  give  her  clothes  to  wear. 

And  keep  them  clean  and  neat? 

'*Papa  must  go  and  cany  some, 

I  '11  send  her  all  I  've  got. 
And  he  must  bring  sweet  sister  home, 

Mamma,  now  must  he  not?" 
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**Xo,  my  dear  child,  that  cannot  be; 

But  if  you  *re  j^04kI  and  true. 
You  '11  one  day  jro  ti)  her,  hut  she 

Can  never  come  to  vou. 

*^  Let  little  children  come  to  tue. 
Once  our  good  Saviour  said: 

And  in  his  arms  she  *11  always  be. 
And  God  will  jjive  her  bread." 


tifahn  MtiiL 


John  Keal,  Esq..  also  known  in  the  literary  world  as  "  John  O'Cataract/*  was  bom  in 
Portland,  Ang.  2&tJ>,  1793,  and  dietl  there  in  1^76.  He  was  not  a  college  sradoate,  but  a 
sdf-edncated  man,  and  through  his  perseverance  and  great  industry,  gained  snooeas  in 
literary  acquirements.  In  early  manhood  Mr.  Neal  was  in  co-partnership  with  John 
Pierpont.  arterward  known  as  Rev.  John  Pierpont.  the  poet,  in  mercantile  pursuits,  bat 
not  meeting  with  success,  they  abandoneil  trade,  and  cho«e  the  more  hazardous  one  of 
literature,  in  which,  however,  they  were  abumlantly  successful.  Mr.  Xeal*8  first  articles 
appeared  in  "  The  Portico,**  a  southern  monthly  magazine.  He  was  the  author  of  **  Niag* 
ara  and  other  Poems,"  and  editor  of  "  The  Yankee.**  a  well-known  literary  sheet,  and 
other  publications. 


SHAKESPEARE'S  TOMB. 

Kash  man  I — Forbear  I 
Thou  wilt  not  surely  tread 
On  the  annointed  head 
Of  him  that  slumbereth  there ! 
Would  *st  meet  the  God  of  such  as  thou 
With  that  unstartled  brow ! 
With  covered  head  and  covered  feet 
Where  William  Shakesi)eare  used  to  meet 

UiH  God. 
Uncovered  and  unshod, 
In  prayer ! 
Thou  wilt  not  surely  venture  where 
But  sleeps  the  awful  dead, 
With  this  irreverent  air, 
And  that  alarmin«;  tread. 
What,  ho? 
Beware  I 
The  very  dust,  below 
The  haujjhty  dead,  will  make 
The  walls  about  thee  shake, 
If  that  uplifted  heel, 
Shwl  HR  it  is  with  steel. 
Should  fall  on  Shakespeare's  head ! 
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THE  I3IUTII  OF  A  POET. 

On  a  bluo  summer  nij^ht, 
Wlien  tlie  stars  were  asleep, 
Like  j(ems  of  the  deep. 
In  their  drowsy  liji:ht; 
Wliile  tlie  newly-mown  hay 
On  tlie  j^reen  earth  lay, 
And  all  that  came  near  it  went  scented  away. 

From  a  lone,  wi>ody  place 
There  h)oked  out  a  fa<'e, 
With  larj^e,  blue  eyes, 
Like  the  wet,  warm  skies. 
Brim  full  of  water  and  li^ht; 
A  profusiim  of  hair 
Flashinjj  out  in  the  air, 
\iu\  a  f<>rehe:Hl  jilarminj^ly  bright! 

*T  was  the  hea<l  of  a  x>oet !    Ho  jjrow 
As  the  sweet,  stnnij^e  llowers  of  the  wilderness  grow, 
In  the  droi)pin<i:  of  natural  tlew, 
Unheeded  —  alone  — 
Till  his  heart  hud  blown — 
As  the  sweet,  strange  llowers  of  the  wilderness  blow! 

Till  every  thought  wore  a  changeable  strain, 
Like  flower-leaves  wet  with  the  sunset  rain; 
A  proud  and  passi(»nate  boy  was  he, 
Like  all  the  chihlren  of  Poesy; 
With  a  haughty  look,  and  a  haughty  tread, 
And  sonu'thing  awful  about  his  head; 
With  won<lerful  eyes. 
Full  of  woe  and  surprise, — 

Like  the  eves  of  them  that  see  the  dead. 
Looking  about. 
For  a  nu)nient  or  two,  he  stood 
On  the  shore  of  the  mighty  wood; 
Then  ventured  out, 
With  a  bounding  step  and  a  joyful  shout, 
The  brave  sky  bending  o'er  him  I 
The  broad  sea  all  before  him  I 


CAPE  COTTAGE. 

Hurrah  for  Cape  C(»ttage,  hurrah! 

Hurrah  for  a  sight  of  the  Sea ! 
Hurrah  for  the  girls  that  are  found  there ! 
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Hurrah  for  the  nu-ks  that  ahoinul  tlierel 
With  perch  weijrhiiijx  more  than  a  imuml  there! 
Hiirr.ili  for  the  \\\\u\  hl«»\viii<;  free! 

Benil,  hnjtIiei'N.  heml.  with  all  your  inij^ht! 

Stretch  ft»r\vanl!  kec|)  her  to  it! 

Lo,  the  (lark  sur.Lres  tlashinj:  hri^hl ! 

Lo,  the  hlue  waters  tuinhlinj;  wliite! 
llurnih.  boys!  drive  her  Ihroujrh  it! 

Hurrah  for  Cape  Cottaj^e,  liurrah! 

Hurrah  for  the  he<ljxes  of  roses — 
Hurrah  for  the  trees  and  the  tlowrrs. 
The  berries,  the  bh»>soniinjr  sliouii>. 
Sea  serpents  and  i>earls. 
The  boys  and  the  jxirls. 

And  the  beach  where  old  otean  reposes. 

There's  the  Tape  of  (;ood  H<>pe,  and  the  hope  of  jjootl  cape, 

To  comfort  the  man  of  the  Sea: 
There's  the  frij^htful  "('ape  Horn." — for  the  married  **Cape  Fear," 
And  tliat  nice  little  cape  that  belonirs  to  my  dear — 
Of  a  tissue  so  thin  that  they  call  it  **Cape  Clear,' 

The  last  to  be  doubled  bv  me. 

There's  Cape  Co<l  and  Cape  Ann — 
Bless  your  s<ud,  what  a  span — 

Cape  Lookout  and  Hatteras  too — 
And  the  capes  of  Virjnnia  the  stranj^est  of  all — 
For  O,  how  stranjijely  they  rise  and  fall. 
In  the  sweet  sea-breeze  and  the  midnijxht  ball. 

That's  held  on  the  Ocean  blue — 
Oh.  say  what  you  will  of  the  CajK's  of  the  Sea, 
The  capes  of  the  land  are  the  capes  for  me. 

Bend,  brothers,  bend!  there  lies  the  shore — 

Sprinjr  to  it — all  tojrether! 
Xow,  where  the  tumblin*;  surges  roar, 
Alonjj  the  deep  "untrampled  tloor." 

We  go  like  a  daneinjr  featlier! 

Then  hurrah  for  Cai)e  Ci»tta«xe,  hurrah! 

Hurrah  for  the  blossoniiu*^  trees! 
Hurrah  for  the  beautiful  women! 

Hurrah  for  the  shells  and  the  moss — 

Hurrah  for  the  chasms  to  cn>ss! 
With  places  to  swim  in. 
All  tranquil  and  brimmin* — 

Hurrah  for  the  stmndiuji:  sea-breeze! 


CHARLES  aOULE.  43 


ffmrle^  $ouk. 


Kev.  Cliarles  Soule,  a  lineal  cletweiulaiit  of  fieorge  Soule,  a  Mayflower  pilgrim,  was  bom 
Aug. 29th,  1794, fitted  for  college  ai  Exeter,  and  graiiuated  at  l*ow«loiu  College  in  1821. 
Hifi  first  settlement  was  at  Bel? a«t,  ami  later  he  took  cliarge  of  the  acjitieniy  in  Brldston, 
uid  was  subsequently  {tastor  of  the  church  there.  He  was  tifterwards  principal  of  the 
Washington  Academy,  East  Mai'^hiiis,  an<i  removed  to  Norway  in  1836.  Ten  years  later  he 
moYed  to  Portland  and  euteretl  the  service  of  the  Maine  Missionary  Society.  He  waa 
next  pastor  of  the  church  in  (lorhnm,  an<l  later  in  Stiuuiish.  He  then  returned  to  Port- 
land where  he  died  May  31st,  1809.  He  was  a  man  of  scholarly  attainments,  of  fine  liter- 
ary taste,  and  a  ready  writer  in  lx)th  prose  and  jioetrv.  Says  He  v.  William  Warren:  "I 
am  forced  to  speak  affectionately  of  Charles  Soule.  H<i  wjis  my  teacher;  afterwards  my 
parishioner.  He  was  a  complete  man  in  outward  form,  dignity  and  grace  of  manner,  and 
I u  mental  and  moral  culture.  His  tastes  were  tine;  his  style  clear  and  sententious,  his 
discriminations  nice,  ami  his  logic,  when  h<;  assumed  to  argue,  was  severe.  Plis  inquisi- 
tive mind  gave  him  a  fondness  for  scientific  i\»  well  as  literary  knowledge.  In  these  he 
made  commendable  attainments.  He  luul  the  modesty  that  connects  itself  with  genius 
Riid  rare  excellence.  It  will  be  aske<l  why  one  with  such  gifts  w«8  so  little  known. 
ITiere  was  a  tendency  in  Bro.  Soule  to  shrink  from  responsibility  and  observation.  He 
did  not  like  to  come  In  conflict  with  others.  He  seldom  cAred  to  measure  his  strength  by 
that  of  opponents.  His  cjipability  went  far  beyond  his  consciousness  of  it.  He  hail  not 
the  toughness  of  nerve  to  encounter  opposition.  He  retired  before  a  foe.  If  what  we 
call  brass  bad  equalled  in  his  composition  the  brain  power,  he  would  have  stood  with  the 
first.'*  

WINTER  STARLIGHT. 

Tlie  earth  lies  buried  in  the  depths  of  snow, 
Man  looks  around  but  docs  not  venture  far,-^ 

The  piercing  winds  with  raging  fury  bh)w, 
And  fleecy  clouds  obscure  t\\v.  twinkling  star. 

But  clouds  though  thick  and  black  shall  never  mar 
Its  brightness — soon  again  the  gohlen  light, 

To  vapor  gone,  shall  strike  the  watchful  eye, 
The  pallid  whiteness  of  the  starless  night 
Be  lost  in  crystal  spangles  numberless  and  bright. 

The  stars  are  seen — I  view  them  far  on  high, 
I  see  their  light  reflected  from  the  ground, 

And  nature's  brilliant  robes  before  me  lie. 
I  list. — but  nought  is  heard — there  is  no  sound 

When  midnight's  awful  stillness  reigns  profound  I 
But,  O,  how  cold!    'Mid  all  that's  bright  and  fair 

I  am  not  warmed — in  vain  I  look  around. 
No  aid  is  nigh — and  O,  how  dreadful  are 
These  deatlly  chills!  I  sink,  I  die  in  keen  despair! 

.Still  all  thy  light  is  cold.     No  cheering  ray 

Darts  to  the  inmost  soul  to  kindle  there 
Devout  asi)iring8  for  the  glorious  day 

It  never  yet  has  seen.     O,  tell  me  where 
Is  seen  the  source  of  light  and  life.     Declare 

If  wisdom  dwells  with  thee  alone — O,  break 
The  cloud  that  hides  the  sun !    Thy  chill  rays  are 

Like  autumn's  noon-beam  from  the  glassy  Cape, 

And  cold  like  winter  starlight  from  the  snowy  flake. 
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Ha^t  th<»u  coiift'st  a  liaiul  to  form  and  nUI 
The  massive  planets  naind  tlieir  suns,  and  all 

These  suns  around  the  eentre  of  the  whole? 

Hast  th<»u  UH»ke<l  down  with  hunihle  \iew,  to  eall 

The  G«k1 — tlie  present  (io<l — seen  in  the  small 
rontrivan<-e  of  tlie  ant,  the  humming  of  the  l>ee? 

Done  this  and  nt»t  a<lore.  but  i>rt»strate  fall 
Before  a  (iiKl  whose  work  thou  canst  not  see, 
WlH»se  power  has  n<»t  been  felt — a  <  J<h1  that  eaftnot  be! 

Lo!  what  a  ^jlorious  star  is  seen  on  liijjh! 

Hark!  anjrels  hasten  down.  an<l  j«»yful  sing — 
The  Saviour  comes — Emmam  Ki/s  bom!    They  cry 

'*  There's  i»ea<e  Ik'Iow."    The  cchoinjj  mountains  ring 
Salvation! — A  world  iedct"med  should  jjrateful  bring 

Iti^  offeiinjjs  to  the  babi*  that  shared  the  throne 
Before  creation's  «lawn — f<»r  time  shall  winj; 

His  flight:  but  He  be  seen,  the  Lord  alone 

And  Him  the  universal  Kixci  anhaugels  own! 


^lisu  ^ookiu  pwrntotu 

Mrs.  Kliza  G.  Tbonitioi  wati  ilio  ilHughti-r  of  tli<-  Hon.  I^aiii*'!  li<H»kin.  Sbe  wan  bom 
in  North  Ilaoiptun.  N.  H..  July  23. 1?.»5. aii<l  was  of  Nt*u  Ki>gl»ii«l  run'tan  aiicentry,  being 
a  lineal  deeoeiiilaiit  of  tlie  (;<;M*kiii>,  Cottons.  W'iittliro|«t  aiul  lUuileAi^  <*f  the  Mattearha- 
fietta  Colony.  Shf  \ih>  t-ihi«'at«il  viitU  r  hi  r  fath«T"ji  n-<'l,  an«I  tht-reaoquirrtl  her  great  love 
of  sound  literature  by  much  reaWiug  of  tlit*  In-st  KIl^li^h  chu^ici:.  Jn  January,  1817, she 
married  Mr.  James  H. 'J'l:oriit<»n.of  Saeo,  Maine,  and  l»ecame  the  mother  of  eleven  chil- 
dren. In  the  midst  of  a  life  faithfully  lievoieil  to  lMTf:ujiily  liutieis.  Mrs.  Thornton  cheer- 
ed her  pathway  b\  the  iilea^ant  lalN>r  of  writing  iM»etry,  Mliieh  waj<  mostly  publishod  in 
the  "Christian  Mirror"  and  "  S«»ut hem  Li!«'rary  >Iehsenj:er.*'  Ker.  1  >r.  Asa  Cumraings. 
long  the  etlitor  ot  the  "  (hrihiian  Mirror."  read  herjuxnui  with  care,  and  be  renmiea 
her  as  a  poet  seiMind  to  but  feM  women  in  Amt-riea.  Her  {M>eni,  **  The  National  Eagle  and 
William  Ladd 'The  A |»ontl«*  t»t  Peiiee."  "  ln-l<»nj:>  to  a  hijili  place  in  the  poetic  literature 
of  our  country.  The  heniiments'  and  >t>le  of  Iut  iMK-try  art?  like  her  own  character, as 
a  woman  and  a  Chri>tiau— pure  and  N-autitul.  Mrs.  Thornton  dietl  in  Scarborough, Me., 
July  27, 1854,  in  the  love  of  v\i'T\  >*t\i\  that  ♦•\«m  kn^M  her,  with  these  wortls  on  her  lips. 
— '*  How  Iteautif'nl  i,t  Ifrnrfu'" 


TllK  SWAN   OP  LOCH  OlCH. 

**  A  riolitary  wibl  ^^*an  may  \h:  m  iii  on  I^h-Ih  heli.  Il«-  liass:ti1e«l  there  for  twenty  years. 
It  had  a  mate,  but  t>»«'nty  )«ars  ap-  the  ma.-t^r  of  a  tradinii!  ve>*«*l  sluit  the  bird.  The 
swan  has  kept  iTt<  solitary  ran^i  .  and  I.ii>  npiari  i.iIn  n«<«!(  sireto  i{uit  it.*^  wi>nted  station  ** 

Beautiful  Bird  «»f  the  Scottish  lake. 
With  plumatrc  pure  as  the  white  snow-tlake, 
With  neck  of  pride  and  a  winjj  of  jjnice. 
And  loftv  air  as  of  roval  race — 
Beautiful  Binl!  may  you  long  abide. 
And  gnice  Loi-h  Oich  in  your  lonely  pride. 
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Bright  was  the  breast  of  the  Lake  I  ween. 

Its  crystal  wave  and  its  sapphire  sheen, 

And  bright  its  border  of  shrub  and  tree, 

And  thistle  bloom  in  its  fragrancy, 

When  to  thy  side  thy  fair  mate  prest, 

Or  skimmed  the  loch  with  her  tintless  breast. 

But  she  is  not  I — and  still  to  thee, 
Are  the  sunny  wave  and  the  shadowing  tree. 
The  mossy  brink  and  the  thistle  flower 
Dear  as  they  were  in  that  blessed  hour? 
What  is  the  spell  on  thy  pinion  thrown 
That  binds  thee  here,  fair  Bird,  alone? 

Does  the  vision  bright  of  thy  peerless  bride 
Still  skim  the  lake  and  jiress  thy  side? 
And  haunt  the  nook  in  the  lir-tree*s  shade? 
And  press  the  moss  in  the  sunny  glade? 
And  has  earth  nothing  to  thee  so  fair 
As  the  gentle  spirit  that  lingers  there? 

Oh!  'tis  a  wondrous  wizard  spell! 
The  human  bosom  its  face  can  tell 
The  heart  forsaken  hath  felt  like  thine, 
A  mystic  web  with  its  fibres  twine, 
Constraining  it  still  in  scenes  to  stay. 
Whence  all  it  treasured  had  passed  away. 

Bird  of  Loch  Oich!  His  well,  'tis  well, 
You  yield  your  wing  to  the  viewless  spell; 
Oh  who  would  seek  with  a  stranger  eye. 
For  blooming  shores  and  a  brilliant  sky. 
And  range  the  earth  for  the  hopeless  art 
To  find  a  home  for  a  broken  heart! 

So  would  1  linger,  though  all  alone. 
Where  hallowed  love  its  light  has  thrown. 
And  heath  and  streamlet  and  tree  and  flc^er. 
Are  linked  in  thought  with  a  happy  hour; 
Home  of  my  heart,  those  scenes  should  be 
As  thy  Loch  Oich,  true  Bird,  to  thee. 


ODE. 
Sung  Ht  the  Homi-centcnnial  celebration  of  Fryeburg  Acaileniy,  August  18, 1842. 

Where  are  thy  laurels,  Time? — they're  not 

Upon  thy  brow  to-day, 
Though  meet  we  on  this  classic  spot, 
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Thy  summons  to  obey; 
Where  are  thy  trophies?  say — 
Since  we  thy  claims  have  not  forgot. 
Show  us  thy  sceptre's  sway. 

Yon  mountains  stand,  as  aye,  sublime. 
Unchanged,  and  fixed,  and  fast; 

Old  Homer* s  page  is  in  its  prime — 
Glorious,  and  grand,  and  vast: 
Though  years  have  joined  the  past. 

And  on  hath  rolled  the  car  of  Time, 
Untouched,  unchanged,  they  last. 

And  all  unchanged  do  they  appear. 

Who  once  these  green  haunts  knew — 
Point  not  thy  finger,  Time ! — they  're  here 

With  unchanged  hearts,  and  true ; 

Yet  take  the  honors  due — 
Some  brow's  deep  lines— some  ringlet  sere. 

Trophies,  we  yield  to  you. 

Perchance  to  memory's  humid  eye. 

The  good,  green  graves  appear — 
Aye — 'tis  their  blessedness  to  die, 

Who 're  loved  and  treasured  here; 

With  spirit  free,  on  high. 
In  graves  kept  green  by  many  a  tear — 

'T  is  victory  thus  to  die. 

Yet  change  hath  come  by  kindliest  hands — 

Religion,  Science,  Art, 
Have  beauteous  made  these  classic  lands — 

Have  hallowed  mind  and  heart; 

Where  twanged  old  Paugus*  dart, 
An<i waved  the  plumes  of  warrior  bands — 

Scarce  has  their  memory  part. 

And  long  as  Kiasarge  shall  climb, 

And  Saco's  stream  shall  fiow. 
May  Science,  Taste,  and  Truth  sublime 

Make  bright  these  vales  below; 

High  Heaven  its  grace  bestow — 
And  we  by  faith  will  contjuer  time. 

And  hopes  immortal  know. 
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THE  NATIONAL  EAGLE  AND  WILLIAM  LADD.* 

Bird  of  my  Nation's  pride,  'mongst  the  stars  soaring, 
Millions  gaze  on  thy  flight  almost  adoring, 
Freedom  hath  given  thine  eye  fire  from  her  altar, 
Thou  o^er  the  mountains  free  fiiest,  nor  dost  falter. 

In  thy  strong  talon's  grasp  shine  the  red  quivers. 
Keen  as  the  lightning's  fork  that  the  oak  shivers, 
Holdest  thou  thine  olive-branch,  eagle,  as  surely? 
Guardest  thou  well  its  leaf  always  securely? 

One  eye  hath  gazed  on  thee  in  thy  pride  soaring. 
Care  for  that  beauteous  bough  ever  imploring. 
Vigil  no  longer  that  wearied  eye  keepeth, 
Eagle,  thine  olive-bough  guard  while  he  sleepeth  I 

Proudly  that  eye  of  thine  gloweth  and  fiasheth, 
Long'st  thou  thy  wing  to  poise  where  the  steel  clasheth? 
Long'st  thou  thy  beak  to  dip  in  the  red  river? 
Eagle,  thine  olive-branch  grasp  it  forever! 

Yet,  should  thy  kindling  eye  haughty  foes  madden, 
Tet,  should  thy  lofty  pride  clashing  steel  gladden. 
Droop,  where  the  sleeper  lies  'neath  the  lone  willow, 
Droop,  and  thine  olive-bough  lay  on  his  pillow. 

Sleep,  saint!  the  trumpet's  blast  shall  not  alarm  thee. 
Sleep!  not  a  battlers  shock  ever  shall  harm  thee. 
Sleep !  and  the  war-cry  shall  startle  thee  never,    • 
Sleep,  "Child  of  God!"t  thou  art  peaceful  forever. 


*'  Father  Bipley,"  for  twelve  years  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Portland,  waa 
bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  25, 1795,  and  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  the  class  of 
1814.  He  was  a  brother  of  Prof.  Ilenry  J.  Ripley,  and  was  called  to  Portland  in  July, 
1816.  From  that  citv  he  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Bangor, 
where  he  remained  for  live  years.  After  supplying  several  other  churches  for  a  short  pe- 
riod, he  removed  to  Nashville.  Tenn.,  and  then,  in  a  few  years,  came  back  to  New  England, 
and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  dayti  in  Portland,  where  among  his  old  parishioners  and 
friemls  he  came  to  be  recognized  by  the  alfectionate  name  of  "Father  Ripley."  As  a  city 
missionary  he  rendered  very  acceptable  service,    lie  passed  away  on  the  4th  of  May,  1876. 


•William  Ladd  was  born  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  in  1778,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1797,  followed  the  sea  as  ship-master  seven  years,  settled  in  Minot,  Maine,  a  large  and 
enterprising  farmer,  in  1814,  founded  the  American  Peace  Society  in  1828,  wrote  the  first 
Essay  on  a  High  Court  of  Arbitration  for  Nations  ever  written  in  America.  He  died  in 
1811.  **  He  was  a  good  man  and  a  just". — a  Philanthropist  of  the  very  highest  order^ 
and  was  very  properly  called  '*  The  Apostle  of  Peace.** 

tBlessed  is  the  peacemaker,  for  he  shall  be  called  the  child  of  Qod.    Matthew  v.  7. 
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BAPTISMAL  HYMN. 

Oh,  Thou,  who  once  in  Jordan's  wave, 
Wast  buried  by  Thy  servant's  hand, 

Who  didst  the  g:reat  example  leave. 
Look  down  and  bless  this  vouthful  band. 

On  them  Thy  Holy  Spirit  pour. 

While  they  Thy  sacred  footsteps  trace; 
Make  this  to  them  a  heavenly  hour, 

O  fill  their  hearts  with  Thy  rich  grace. 

Buried  with  Thee,  mav  thev  arise 
To  live  a  life  divinelv  new: 

« 

To  serve  Thee  here,  till  in  the  skies 
Thy  unveiled  presence  they  shall  \iew. 

O  may  each  one  of  them  at  last. 
Appear  before  Thy  radiant  throne. 

Their  gohlen  crowns  before  Thee  cast. 
And  ever  praise  the  jn*eat  Three-One. 


eor^i  ffent 


Geo.  K«ut,  H  son  of  Hon.  Wm.  A.  Kent,  and  brother  of  the  late  Ex-OoTemor  Edward 
Kent  of  Bangor,  was  lK»m  at  Concon.1.  K.  H..  May  4. 1796,  and  graduated  from  Dart- 
mouth College  fn  1S14.  He  wa<»  a<lniitte<l  to  praotioe  law  in  Boston  in  1817,  and  returning 
immediately  to  hin  native  t«>\ru  he  continueii  there  hi^i  profession — a  part  of  the  time 
alone,  and  a  portion  of  the  time  with  a  part ner— till  1840:  combining  with  his  profession, 
a  greater  part  of  the  time,  the  eashiership  of  the  Conconl  Bank.  He  was  twice  elected 
a  member  of  the  X.  H.  Legislature.  an«l  was  a  trustee  of  I>artmouth  College  from  1837 
to  IMO.  For  about  a\x  years  he  wjis  editor  and  part  proprietor  of  the  ^V.  ff.  St4ttes7n<tn 
(ind  Concord  Re^jiMer.  (4oiu;j  wt»st  he  was  for  some  time  in  editorial  charge  of  the  In- 
diana State  Journal.  On  his  return  E-ist  he  was  about  a  year  editor  of  the  Boston 
Daily  Sun.  Later  he  was  api)*>inteii  Insj^eotor  in  the  Boston  Custom  House,  and  held 
that  office  some  two  or  three  years.  He  remove«l.in  ISM.  to  Bangor,  and  entered  into 
law  partnership  with  his  brr»ther,  the  I'-ite  Ex-(tov.  Kent.  Continuing  in  this  connection 
for  nve  or  six  years,  he  w:is.  in  December,  ISOI.  appointed  by  President  Lincoln,  U.  S. 
Consul  at  Valencia,  Spain.  Returning  home  after  four  years*  absence,  and  coming  to 
Washington  City  in  l''*60,  he  was  not  long  after  app<iinte<l  to  a  clerkship  in  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  Department,  which  situation  he  held  till  a  vear  previous  to  his  death.  He  died 
atJNew  lBe«lfonl,  Mass..  Nov.  S.  1X8». 

THOUGHTS  AT  THE  BASE  OF  NIAGARA  FALLS. 

**The  voice  of  miny  waters!**  not  the  sound, 

**  Still,  smiir*  and  waveless.  like  the  voice  that  awed, 

In  solemn  silence,  the  prophetic  ear. 

Retokeninj^  the  unseen  yet  i>resent  God. 

Not  in  the  eartlniuakc  was  the  voice  sublime, 

Though  the  earth  shook  and  trcnihletl  to  its  seat; 

Nor  in  the  whirlwind,  nor  the  fire,  was  felt 

The  hand  divine,  outstretched  o'er  the  expanse. 

Nor  thunder  gave  the  sound — save  that  which  pours 
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Its  ceaseless  rumbling  from  earth's  watery  bed; 
But  there  was  power— <ieep,  awful,  present  power, 
Pervading  mightiest  hearts — such  as  to  quail 
Man's  proudest  spirit  before  Nature's  God. 
But  for  the  *'  bow  of  promise,"  midway  stretched — 
Token  of  peace  between  the  earth  and  Heaven — 
The  waste  of  waters  might  have  seemed  a  Hood, 
Again  to  drown  a  rebel  world  in  woe. 

Upward  I  gaze — and  through  the  flaky  mist. 

Stretching  its  drapery  o'er  the  giant  brow, 

That  heaves,  at  point  sublime,  its  awful  front, 

I  note  the  mighty  elemental  force, 

Which  needs  but  word  divine  to  whelm  a  world; 

And,  lost  in  wonder,  lose  myself  in  Him, 

Whose  power  no  less  can  stay  the  mighty  mass. 

And  "hold  it  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand," 

And  say,  and  be  obeyed,  *'  Proud  waves  be  still  I" 

Freedom  is  imaged  here  in  Nature's  glass, 

**  Lord  of  the  lion  heart  and  eagle  eye;" 

These  cliffs  bespeak  its  mountain  home — these  waves 

Murmur  of  largest  liberty  to  man. 

Eternity  is  boded  to  my  view 

By  this  outpouring  from  the  groaning  earth — 

This  ceaseless  -war  of  elements,  and  rush 

Of  Nature's  fountains  from  "deep  unto  deep." 

The  arch  above,*  from  my  last  parting  glance. 

Seemed  to  the  wondering  gaze  of  raptured  sight. 

Like  the  periphery  of  N  ature's  wheel, 

Revolving  in  mid-heaven's  enlarged  expanse; 

Still  to  roll  on  when  the  last  man  shall  take 

His  farewell  of  a  world  enwrapt  in  llame. 


ehemiith  (Bhavehind, 


Nehemiah  Cleaveland,  LL.  !>.,  of  the  class  of  1813,  Bowdoiii  College,  was  born  in  Tops- 
field,  Mass..  in  1796,  and  died  at  Westport,  April  17,  1877.  He  eutere<i  college  at  the 
early  age  of  thirteen,  and  after  graduation,  taught  school  in  neveral  to^^Tis  of  his  native 
State, and  at  the  Gorhaui  Academy  in  this  State.  In  1816  and  1817  he  had  charge  of  the 
Preble  Street  School  in  Pintland.  In  1821  he  settled  In  IJyfield,  Mass.,  where  he  remain- 
ed nineteen  years  as  tlie  preceptor  of  Dummer  Academy.  In  1839  he  resigned  his  nost, 
and  became  professor  of  ancient  languiiges  in  Philii)s  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.  Prof. 
Cleaveland  twice  visited  "" 
wrote  five  volumes, 
**  The  Flowers  Personitieil, 


jsor  oi  ancieni  languiiges  in  rnini)s  Acaaemy,  Jixeier,  is.  H.  Prof, 
isited  Europe.  He  was  the  author  of  several  valuable  memoirs,  and 
»,  descriptive  and  historical,  in  regard  to  (Jreenwood  Cemetery; 'also 
w)nitie<l,"  a  translation  from  the  French,  in  two  volumes. 


•Not,  of  course,  the  rainbow— but  that  peculiar  curvature  of  the  descending  water  so 
apparent,  or  so  easily  imagined,  in  the  American  Fall,  as  viewed  obliquely  from  a  po'lnt 
near  the  foot  of  the  ferry  stairway.  • 
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AN  AIR  CHATEAU. 

How  beauteous  in  the  glowing  west, 
Those  thousand- tin  ted  isles  that  float; 

On  the  broad  sea  of  light  they  rest, 
Or  pass  to  lovelier  realms  remote. 

Methinks  it  were  a  bliss  to  roam 
Where  those  far  fields  in  beauty  lie; 

Methinks  there  were  a  welcome  home. 
In  the  soft  clime  of  yonder  sky. 

On  some  bright,  sunny  cloud  I  'd  build 
My  palace,  in  the  verge  of  heaven; 

On  marble  flx  it  tirm,  and  gild 
Its  cornices  with  gold  of  even. 

From  amethystine  beds  Vd  draw 
My  blocks  to  shape  its  swelling  dome ; 

Here  should  you  trace  the  old  Doric  law, 
There  the  Corinthian  grace  of  Rome. 

Its  avenues  of  enchanting  sweep, 

Broad  oaks  and  towering  elms  should  stand; 
Blue  lakes  in  placid  stillness  sleep. 

And  currents  roll  o*er  silver  sand. 

Perchance,  to  animate  the  scene. 
Beyond  the  reach  of  art  and  gold. 

Some  spirit,  whose  seraphic  mien 
Should  wear  no  trace  of  earthly  mould — 

Crowning  each  hope,  might  cheer  my  eyes 
With  beauty,  and  with  love  my  heart. 

And  to  my  sky-hung  Paradise, 
Its  last  and  loveliest  charm  impart. 

The  day,  with  her,  more  calm,  more  bright. 

Would  flit  on  silken  wing  away. 
With  her,  the  dark  and  drowsy  night 

Seem  soft  and  cheerful  as  the  day. 

Pensive  we  'd  rove  where  scarce  a  ray 
Pierces  the  dun,  o'er-hanging  shade. 

Or,  arm  in  arm,  delighted  stray 
Through  flow^^  lawn  and  emenild  glade. 
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The  joys  of  high,  soul-kindling  thought; 

Sweet  converse  at  the  twilight  hour; 
The  pleasures  of  a  life,  untaught 

To  pant  for  wealth  or  sigh  for  power; — 

The  calm  delights  of  lettered  ease; 

Or  virtuous  toil  the  peaceful  rest; — 
Who  finds  his  bliss  in  such  as  these, 

How  truly  wise,  how  deeply  blest! 

Of  joy, — on  earth,  or  in  the  skies, — 

But  one  pereimial  spring  is  found ; 
Deep  in  the  soul  that  fountain  lies, 

And  flowers  of  Eden  fringe  it  round. 

Bey.  Daniel  D.  Tappan,  a  brother  of  William  B.  Tappan,  author  of  the  well-known 
hymn, "There  is  an  Hour  of  Peaceful  Rent**  was  bom  in iHewburyport, Mass.. October 
20, 1798.  He  is  an  alumnut)  of  Bowdoin  College,  of  the  class  of  1822.  He  studied  th»> 
ology  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist  in  1826,  and  established  as 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Alfred,  Maine.  Ainone  other  churches  supplied  bv  him.  are  those 
of  the  Congregational  denomination  at  Biddefoni,  Winthrop  and  Weld,  in  this  State. 
Mr.  Tappan  is  now  residing  in  the  latter  place,  still  preaching  at  times,  having  passed 
more  thim  thirty  years  in  regular  pastoral  work. 


AULD  LAXG  SYNE. 

Should  by-gone  manners  be  forgot, 

And  never  brought  to  min'. 
The  ways  of  true  and  simple  life, 

The  days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne? 

Those  times  that  tried  the  boldest  souls, 

When,  led  by  hand  divine. 
Our  pilgrim  sires  here  sought  a  home ; 

Those  days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne? 

Their  iron  graces, — hearts  of  oak, — 
Men  made  for  work, — not  shine, — 

They.left  their  name;  a  rich  bequest, — 
Those  men  of  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

And  others,  since,  their  steps  have  tried 

And  influence  left  benign, 
^Vho8e  noble  deeds  will  prove  their  claim 

As  sons  of  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

Long  cherish  we  their  glorious  name. 

Nor,  yet,  the  hope  resign. 
That  years  to  come  shall  emulate 

The  virtues  of  Lang  Syne. 
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LANDING  OF  THE  PILGRIMS. 

Voyagers !  whence  your  last  remove? 

^^^ly  approach  this  sterile  shore? 
Stranger!  lea\ing  lands  we  love, 

Came  we  liere  our  God  to  iwiore. 

Pilgrims  I  terrors  throng  yonr  way; 

Foes  beset,  on  either  hand  I 
Stranger  I  notliing  can  dismay 

Hearts  that  seek  this  barren  strand. 

Pilgrims  I  <iauntless  though  ye  seem 
Few  and  feeble  vet  ve  are; 

Stranger,  they  who  trust  in  Ilim 
Never  of  their  cause  tlespair. 

Freedom's  banner  here  shall  wave; 

Israel's  helper  here  be  kn<»wn; 
Myriatls,  o'er  our  peaceful  grave, 

Laud  the  work  his  hand  hath  done. 


iBnoch  W'  Jfreenmn, 


Rev.  KiUK'h  W.  rre<»man  w:ii»  N>ni  in  Minot.  Me.,  inn*.  Ifi.  1798.  He  fitted  for  college 
at  Hebron  Ao:u!»'iny.  In  1827  he  was  onlaincii  |»a.«ti>rof  the  liaptint  church  in  New  Gloaces- 
ter.  T\\v  followinp  year  he  was  installed  i):ist«>r  <»f  the  First  Baptist  church  in  Lowell. 
Mass..  where  hf  continue*!  to  lal>or.  l»elove<i  hy  all  who  knew  him,  until  his  sudden  and 
mysterious  ih-ath,  Sept.  22.  IjCW. 


IN   THY  TEMPLE.  GIJEAT  .JEHOVAH. 

In  thy  Temple,  Great  Jch<»vali! 

May  our  humble  jiraises  rise*.* 
We  in  joyful  strains  adore  Thee,— 

Strains  ascending  to  the  skies; 
With  thanksgiving 
To  our  Sovereign  and  «jur  P'ricntl. 

Thou  hast  poured  tliy  gifts  around  us, 
With  a  liberal,  bounteous  liand; 

With  thy  gotxbu'ss  thou  hast  crowned  us; 
Peace  and  plenty  through  the  land, 
Call  for  praises 

To  thy  great  and  holy  name. 
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But  how  hi^h  our  anthems  swelling 

Should  ascend  before  thy  tlirone, 
That  from  thine  eternal  dwelling 

Tliou  hast  sent  thy  dearest  Son, 
Here  to  suffer 
For  the  ruined  race  of  men. 

Oh!  assist  us,  ye  bnght  choirs  I 

Who  surround  the  thnme  above ! 
Louder  strike  your  pdden  lyres! 

Louder  hymn  redeeming  love! 
(ireat  Redeemer, 
Hear  our  thankful  notes  below. 


M^rit  ffrmtiss. 


Daughter  of  Caleb  Prentiss,  elsewhere  reprtwcnteil  in  this  yolume,  born  in  Paria,  Dec. 
27th,  1798,  and  died  in  Bangor,  Nov.  16th,  183<i.  From  an  obltoair,  written  by  the  Hon. 
Edward  Kent,  we  learn  that  her  life  was  one  of  iinobtrusive  oaef ulness  and  conscientious 
■discharge  of  duty.  At  the  time  of  tlie  dedication  of  Mount  Hope  Cemetery  at  Bangor, 
she  was  deeply  iuteresteil  in  tlie  object  and  the  occasion,  and  in  a  note  to  a  friend,  enclos- 
ing the  annexed  verses,  she  says:  '*  Bver  since  I  heard  of  the  arrangements  for  the  dedi- 
cation of  Mount  Hope,  I  have  imagined  myself  dead  ami  buried  there.  I  send  you  the 
fruit  of  my  strange  imagiuiugs."  At  tliat  periol,  and  until  a  short  time  before  her  death 
her  health  was  excellent.    The  stan7.as  are  entitled: 


A  SPIRIT  AT  MOUNT  HOPE. 

1  am  no  more  a  child  of  earth. 
My  spirit  from  its  clay  hath  tied: 

.\nd  yet  I  linj^cr  rt)und  the  spot, 
Wliere  they  liave  macU'  my  h»w,  last  bed. 

The  strong,  deep  wish  to  be  beloved, 
Hits  not  departed  witli  my  breath; 

It  had  its  origin  in  heaven, 
And  was  too  pure  to  yield  to  deatli. 

I  .see  the  tears  the  mourners  shed, 
1  catcli  tlie  murmur  of  their  sighs; 

And  through  their  long  and  weary  days, 
I  watch  them  with  my  spirit  eyes. 

My  home  is  in  a  better  world 

Of  ceaseless  bloom  and  cloudless  light; 
And  the  soiled  robe  I  wore  below. 

Is  changed  for  one  of  spotless  white. 
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Deck  then  my  ^nive  with  earth's  frail  tiowers, 
Ami  teacli  the  mourning  trees  to  bend* 

But  (h»  not  water  them  with  teai*s, 
Phime  the  soul's  pinions  to  a&eenil. 

• 

If  it  is  bliss  e'en  here  to  mount. 

Wlure  we  must  l»ear  the  heavv  ehain 
Wliirh  chei-ks  us  in  our  hi*rhest  tiijrht. 

And  drags  us  to  the  earth  again. — 

Think  of  the  soul  with  nought  t<»  clog. 

With  nought  to  dim  its  eagle  sight: 
Forever  drinking  in  new  joy, 

F<»rever  catching  some  new  liglit. 

If  this  dark  stream  is  beautiful. 

Which  waters  but  an  earthly  clod. 
Think  what  must  be  that  purer  one 

Whicli  sparkles  from  the  thri»ne  of  God. 

Oh,  <h-y  your  tears,  no  longer  weep. 

The  grave  is  not  a  gloomy  jdace: 
Religion  sheds  a  radiance 

Which  every  lingering  cloud  should  chase. 


pwnuis  £agsiitll  jffilfum. 

Tboni»s  C'ogrswell  Uphani.  LI..  P..  who  gradxiatetl  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1818, iras 
bom  in  1TS»9.  in  Peertield.N.  H..  whert*  his  graiuifather.  the  Kev.  Timothy  Tpham,  was 
minister.  His  father,  a  man  of  exeellt-ut  qualities  and  beneficent  influence,  was  a  trad- 
er at  Rochester, N.  H.  Thomas  C.  went  directly  from  college  to  the  I>irinity  School  at 
Andover.  and  at  the  end  of  the  three  years'  iH»unie  was  selected  by  Prof.  Stuart  to  be  his 
assistant  in  the  dei»artment  of  Hebrew.  Soon  after  this  appeared  his  translation  of 
*'  Julius*  Archa-ology,"  abridged,  which  went  through  several  etiitions  in  this  country 
and  in  England.  Since  then.  Prof.  Vpham  has  piibTished  many  and  important  works, 
among  which  is  a  series  of  iK>em8  entitled  "American  Cottage  Life."  He  was  called  to 
the  chair  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  in  Bowdoin  College  in  Sept.,  1824.  and  filled 
that  important  post  till  1867.  when  he  resigned  his  professorship  and  removed  to  Kenne- 
bunk,  and  soon  after  to  New  York.  He  dietl  in  that  city.  April,  1872,  and  his  remains 
were  broucht  to  Brunswick  and  interretl  in  the  «*ollege  cemetery.  His  last  work,  pub- 
lished in  tne  year  following  his  death,  was  entitled  **  Tlie  Absolute  Religion." 


THE  LANDSCAPE. 

I  climbed  the  rude  hills  at  the  closing  of  day. 
And  marked  with  delight,  ere  the  sunbeams  withdrew. 

The  landscape  below,  in  the  distance  that  lay. 
And  brightly  expanded  its  charms  to'  my  view. 
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The  smoke  from  the  cottage  was  curling  heiieath, 
Tlie  cottage  half-hid  in  the  trees  from  mine  eye; 

While  the  clouds  caught,  in  many  a  silvery  wreath, 
The  gleams  that  were  purest  and  brightest  of  dye. 

The  wild  birds  were  talking  in  leaf  and  in  nest; 

The  brook  sang  aloud  with  its  music  divine; 
And  far  in  the  vale  that  sloped  down  to  the  west 

Was  the  bleating  of  sheep  and  the  lowing  of  kine. 

'Twas  lonely  an<l  rugged,  the  place  wliere  I  stood. 
But  pleasures  came  over  my  heart  in  a  tlirong; 

The  shout  from  tlie  huntsman  arose  from  the  wood, 
And  I  heard  in  tlie  tlist'ince  tlie  shepherd-boy*s  song. 


THE  AMEKiCAN   FARMER. 

The  thoughtful  farmer  reads  the  Sacred  Book, 

Then,  with  the  wife  and  children  of  his  heart, 
With  mind  serene,  and  reverential  look. 

He  humbly  kneels,  as  is  the  Christian's  part, 
Antl  worships  Thee,  Our  Father,  Thee,  who  art 

The  good  man's  hope,  the  poor  man's  only  stay ; 
Who  hast  a  balm  for  sorrow's  keenest  dart, 

A  smile  for  those  to  thee  who  humbly  pray, 
Which,  like  the  morning  sun,  drives  every  cloud  away. 

Thou  Lord  of  heaven  above  and  earth  below. 

Our  Maker  and  our  Guide,  our  hope,  our  all  I 
Be  thou  the  farmer's  friend.     In  want  and  woe. 

Teach  him  to  look  to  thee,  on  thee  to  call; 
Nor  let  his  steps  in  error's  pathway  fall. 

With  him  preserve  his  loved,  his  native  land ; 
In  innocence  and  honor  let  her  stand ;  ^ 

And  centuries  yet  to  come,  oli,  hold  her  in  thy  liand! 


THE  LIVING  FOUNTAIN. 

I  hear  the  tinkling  camel's  bell 
Beneath  the  shade  of  Ebal's  mount. 

And  man  and  beast,  at  Jacob's  well, 
Bow  down  to  taste  the  sacred  fount. 

Samaria's  daughter,  too,  doth  share 
The  draught  that  earthly  thirst  can  quell; 

But  who  is  this  that  meets  her  there? 
What  voice  is  this  at  Jacob's  well? 
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•*Ho!  aiik  of  NK',  and  I  will  pive. 

From  my  own  life,  tht/  life's  supply; 
I  am  the  fount!  drink,  drink  and  live; 

Xo  more  to  thirst,  no  more  to  die  !'* 

Strange,  mystic  words,  but  words  of  Heaven; 

And  they  who  drink  to-day,  as  then, 
To  them  shall  inward  life  Ik?  ^ven : 

TTreir  Houia  shaJl  nerer  tftiritl  mjnin' 


THE  (iKEATXESS  OF  LOVE. 

Gro,  count  the  sands  that  form  the  earth. 
Go,  count  the  dn>ps  that  make  the  sea : 

Go.  count  the  stars  of  heaveulv  birth. 
And  tell  me  what  their  number  l>e; 
And  thou  shalt  know  love's  mvsterv. 

No  measurement  hath  vet  been  found, 
No  lines  nor  numbei*s,  that  can  keep 

The  sum  of  its  eternal  round. 
The  plummet  of  its  en<lless  deep. 
Or  heijrhts,  to  which  its  tjlories  sweep. 

Yes,  measure  love,  when  thou  canst  tell 
The  lands  where  scr.qdis  have  not  trod. 

The  hei.ixhts  of  heaven,  the  tlej>ths  of  hell, 
And  laitl  thv  tinite  nicasurinjr-nMi 
On  the  intniitudc  of  God. 


0reiniiie  ^ellen. 


Kldo:!>t  s«»n  of  Chief  J  list  io«.'  MelhMi.  rt^pres^Mitctl  in  oiirly  pages  of  thi>»  volume;  born  in 
Biildefonl,  June  10, 17i».»,  ^^ni'iaate«lat  Harvanl  College  in  1818,  «»ttle»i  in  Portland  In  1823; 
AftervranU  removed  to  North  YHrmoulh.  wlien*  he  remained  Hve  yeans;  die«i  in  New 
York,  Sept.  5,  1841,  where  his  jjrjtve  is*  now  unknown,  .\ulhor  of  "The  Martyr**  Tri- 
umph," many  oiles,  lyrie«*.  and  a  volume  of  tale.*  in  pn>^».  He  was  the  intimate  of  the 
first  literary  men  in  Amerioa.  and  his  writinir-i  ha-l  a  wi«le  eireiilation  and  were  aniver- 
sally  i»opular.  Mr.  Mellen's  tirst  articles  were  contribute*!  to  the  Cniteil  States  Literary 
Qarette.  |mbli9he<l  at  Cambridge.  M.as<.  lie  wa"<  deeply  and  devotedly  attached  to  his 
young  and  afle<:tionat-  wife,  who  fUe«l  within  three  years  after  their  marriage, and  his 
only  child  followed  her  to  the  jrrave  in  th»'  smveejlin^  spring.  From  thiA  time  his  life 
was  clouded  with  inelanch«>ly.  Of  iiis  many  i»'»-Mn<  the  tribute  to  the  courage  and  dero- 
tion  of  the  early  New  England  settler*,  is  one  <»f  his  best. 


TAVO  HrVDREl)  YEARS  AGO. 

Make  your  harp's  imisir  louder,  bijxhcr — 

And  i)our  your  str;nus  alonjr^ 
.\n«l  smite  a;;ain  each  <jiiivcrinj;  wire 

In  all  the  pride  of  sonj;. 


6 
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Shout  like  the  daring  men  of  old, 

Who,  facing  storm  and  foe, 
On  this  blessed  soil  their  anthems  rolled 

Two  hundred  years  aj^o. 

From  native  shores  l)y  tempests  driven, 

They  souj^ht  a  purer  sky. 
And  found  beneath  a  milder  heaven 

The  home  of  Liberty. 
An  altar  rose — and  prayers — a  ray 

Broke  on  their  night  of  woe. 
The  harbinger  of  Freedom's  day, 

Two  hundred  years  ago. 

They  clung  around  that  symbol,  too, 

Their  refuge  ami  their  all, 
And  swore  while  skies  aiul  waves  were  blue 

That  altar  should  not  fall. 
They  stood  ui)on  the  red  man's  sod, 

'Neath  heaven's  un pillared  bow, 
With  home,  a  country,  and  a  God, 

Two  hundred  years  ago. 

Oh!  'twas  a  hard,  unyielding  fate 

That  drove  them  to  the  sea*i, 
And  persecution  strove  with  hate 

To  darken  her  decrees. 
But  safe  above  each  coral  grave 

Each  blooming  ship  did  go; 
For  God  was  on  the  Western  wave 

Two  hundred  years  .igo. 

They  knelt  them  on  the  desert  sand, 

Bv  waters  cold  and  rude, 
Alone  upon  the  dreary  strand 

Of  ocean  solitude. 
They  looked  upon  the  high  blue  air 

And  felt  their  spirits  glow, 
Resolved  to  live  or  perish  there, 

Two  hundred  years  ago. 

The  warrior's  red  right  arm  was  bared. 

His  eyes  flashed  deep  and  wild ; 
Was  there  a  foreign  footstep  dared 

To  seek  his  wife  and  child? 


\ 
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The  (lark  chiefs  yelled  alarm  and  swore 
The  white  maii*s  blood  should  flow. 

And  his  hewn  hones  should  hleach  their  shore. 
Two  hundred  years  ajjo. 

But  lol  the  warrior's  eye  ^ew  dim, 

Ilis  arm  was  left  alone, 
The  still  black  wihl  which  sheltered  him  * 

No  lonj^er  was  his  own.  • 

Time  fled,  and  on  the  hallowed  ground 

His  hij^hest  pride  lies  low. 
And  the  cities  swell  where  forests  frowned. 

Two  hundred  years  aj^o. 

Oh  I  stav  not  to  recount  the  tale — 

*Twas  bloody  and  'tis  i)ast. 
The  lirmest  <"heek  may  well  j^row  pale. 

To  hear  it  to  the  last. 
The  (Jod  of  Heaven  who  prosjiers  us 

Could  bid  a  nation  ;rn»w. 
And  shield  us  from  the  re<l  man's  curse. 

Two  hundred  years  aj^o. 

Come,  then,  jn'C«'it  shades  of  jjlorious  men. 

From  y(»ur  still  j;lori<uis  <fraves. 
Look  on  y<nir  own  proud  land  aj;ain. 

()  bravest  of  the  brave  I 
We  call  you  from  each  mouhPrinj:  tomb 

And  each  blue  wave  below. 
To  bless  the  world  ve  snatched  from  doom, 

Two  hundred  years  ap>. 

Then  to  your  harps — yet  louder.  hi<rh<'r. 

And  pour  your  strains  alonfj. 
And  smite  a^ain  each  (piiverinj;  wire 

In  all  the  pride  of  sonj;. 
Sh<mt  like  those  0<»d-like  men  of  old. 

Who,  darinj^  storm  and  foe. 
On  this  blest  soil  their  anthem  rolU'd. 

Two  hundred  years  a<x<». 


MOUNT  WASI[INC;T0\. 

Mount  of  the  clouds,  on  whose  Olympian  heij:ht 
The  tall  r<»cks  brijjhten  in  the  ether  air. 

And  spirits  from  the  skies  come  down  at  nij;ht 
To  chant  immortal  song  to  Freedom  there ! 
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There  is  the  rock  of  other  repons,  where 
The  world  of  life  wliich  blooms  so  far  below 

Sweeps  a  wide  waste ;  no  j^laddeuiiig  scenes  appear, 
Save  where  with  silvery  llash  tlio  waters  flow 
Beneath  the  far  off  mount^iin,  distant,  calm,  and  slow. 

Thine  is  the  summit  where  the  clouds  repose, 
Or  eddying  wildly  round  thy  cliffs  are  bonie; 

AVliere  Tempest  mounts  his  rushing  car,  and  throws 
His  billowy  mist  amid  the  thundei*'s  home ! 

Far  down  the  deep  ravine  the  whirlwinds  come, 
And  bow  the  forests  as  tlicy  sweep  along; 

\Miile,  roaring  deeply  from  their  rocky  womb. 
The  storms  come  forth,  and  hurrying  darkly  on. 
Amid  tlic  echoing  peaks,  the  revelry  prolong  I 

And  when  the  tumult  of  the  air  is  fled, 
And  quenched  in  silence  is  all  temi)est  flame. 

There  come  the  dim  forms  ofc  the  mighty  dead, 
Around  the  steep  that  bears  tlie  hero's  name  I 

The  stars  look  do\m  upon  them ;  and  the  same 
Pale  orb  that  glistens  o'er  his  distant  grave 

Gleams  on  the  summit  that  enshrines  his  fame. 
And  lights  the  cold  tear  of  the  glorious  brave. 
The  richest,  purest  tear  that  memory  ever  gave! 

Mount  of  the  clouds!  when  winter  round  thee  throws 

The  hoary  mantle  of  the  dying  year, 
Sublime  amid  thy  canopy  of  snows, 

Thy  towers  in  bright  magniflcence  appear  I 
'T  is  then  we  view  thee  with  a  chilling  fear, 

Till  summer  robes  thee  in  her  tints  of  blue; 
When  lo !  in  softened  giandeur.  far,  yet  clear. 

Thy  battlements  stand  clothed  in  harmonious  hue. 

To  swell  as  Freedom's  home  on  man's  unclouded  view. 


I^Wium  picker  gutter. 

Bom  about  1800,  aiui  prnmison  of  Rev.  William  Walter,  D.  !>.,  an  Episcopal  clergyman 
of  uote.  ■William  wju*  titt«Ml  for  oolU'iro  at  Wi}«r';issot  by  that  gotxl  man  and  excellent 
teacher,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Paokanl.  Ue.  gr:ubiatod  fnun  Bowtloin  i'olfege  in  the  class  of  1818, 
and  soon  after  p\iblishe<l  a  small  voUime  <»f  jkhmiis.  "  Fanny."  the  beautiful  production 
of  Mr.  Halleck,  was  about  this  tinu*  claiming  ijopnlar  attention,  and  Mr.  "Walter  essayed 
an  Imitation  in  a  iK>cm  which  he  calloil**  .Sukey."  On  taking  the  Master's  degree  at  Bruns- 
wick, tn  1821,  he  entertain*^!  the  axidicncc  with  a  p«K*m  styloii  the  *•  Dream  of  the  Sepul- 
chre." In  1822  he  went  into  the  Southern  States  with  the  view  of  giving  lectures  on  po- 
etry, etc,  having  given  xip  taking  orders  in  the  Kpiscopal  Church.  He  died  suddenly  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.,m  the  spring  of  1823.    It  is  probable  that  Boston  was  his  native  place. 
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FAIRY  LAND. 

Sometimes  we  waiuler  to  the  Fairj*  Laud, 
Where  the  soul  dances  and  her  wings  exi)and : — 
Fair  Land  I — its  turf  all  brijrhtened  o'er  with  liowers. 
And  dewy  shrubbery,  and  moonlijjht  bowers. 
Retreat  of  glitterinj^  Fancy's  vagrant  powers. 

Fair  Heaven  I — where  many  eoK»red  clouds  enfold 

Bright  islets  Hoating  in  the  sea  of  gold  I 

Proud  domes  and  palaces  are  shining  there. 

With  ivory  columns,  gemmed  witli  lire-stained  spar  I 

There  wanton  Zepliyrs  dance  on  budding  flowers. 

And  waft  the  fragrant  leaves  in  sunny  sliowers; — 

By  sunnv  banks,  the  silver  watei-s  whirl 

A  wildering  music  o'er  tlieir  san<ls  of  ])carl: 

And  birds  are  singing  from  their  star-lit  bowers. 

To  lull  the  sleeping  of  the  blue-eyed  Hours! 

Light  things  are  flitting  ift  this  world  of  air; 

Gay  creatures  born  of  thought,  and  dwelling  there; 

The  Elfln  race,  who  bathe  in  dews  of  mom, 

And  climb  tlie  rainbow  of  the  summer  storm, — 

Floating  about,  in  thimiest  robes  of  light. 

From  meteors  caught,  that  shoot  aU»ng  the  night. 

Cro>vns  studdied  o'er  with  gems,  their  brows  adorn. 

Stole  from  the  evelids  of  the  waking  morn  I 

They  wave  bright  sceptres  wrought  of  nu»onlight  beams. 

And  spears  of  crystal,  tinged  with  lightning  gleams! 

Young  naked  U>vcs  are  sporting  on  the  main. 
Or  glide  on  clouds  along  tlie  ethereal  plain! 
Their  snowy  breasts.  iKmting  the  waves  among. 
Are  kissed  by  shapes  of  light,  and  swim  along 
In  liquid  sapphire — with  tlu*ir  humid  locks 
Dropping  thick  dianumds  t>*er  the  mossy  rocks! — 
The  sea-green  realm  is  all  with  emendds  shining. 
With  rainbow  arches  o'er  the  deptlis  reclining! — 

And  other  skies  are  deeply  rolling  under 

With  clouds  of  trembling  flanu'  and  slumbering  thunder! 

And  minstrels  blow  their  horns  (»f  tulip  flowers! 

In  echoes  softly  from  their  air-borne  towers. 

Floats  back  the  music,  with  a  dreamy  sound. — 

A  dove-winged  i>resence.  hovering  around ! 

Visions  of  Joy,  in  sun-robed  garments  sporting — 

Dear  Loves,  with  gay  looks  in  green  pathways  courting! 
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Hon.  Zadoc  Long,  who  fitted  for  college  at  Hebron  Academy,  was  bom  in  Middleborough, 
Mass.,  Jan.,  1801.  and  died  at  Kucktleld.  Me..  Jan  31.1873.  tie  was  the  father  of  Hon. 
John  D.  Long,  Ex-Gov.  of  Mass.,  and  identified  with  the  village  of  Bucktield  from  the 
time  of  his  renioyal  from  Mh8s.  to  that  place^  in  18<H}.  He  engaged  in  trade  at  an  early 
age,  and  continued  in  it  till  18.'i8.  when  he  retired  from  active  biminesH,  having  acquired 
a  nandsome  property.  In  the  year  named,  he  received  a  plurality  of  votes  as  the  Whig 
candidate  for  Repre«entative  to  Congress,  and  in  1840  was  chosen  a  Presidential  elector. 
He  was  a  man  of  rare  intellectual  ability,  a  ready  and  fiuent  writer,  and  many  of  his  po- 
ems were  publishe<l  in  the  paiMsrs  of  the* day,  IxMiig  remarkable  for  their  ease  of  versifica- 
tion, their  simple  truth  and  beauty,  and  for  the  tender  humanity  which  was  a  marked 
feature  of  his  diaracter. 


MY  OLD  VIOLIX. 

While  evening's  dim  folds  rotmd  me  gather  fast, 
And  the  chill  breezes  chant  a  low  moan, 

My  fancy  is  busy  with  scenes  of  the  past. 
As  I  sit  by  my  fireside  ahme. 

The  group  that  once  cheered  me  affection  recalls; 

Beloved  ones  I  ask,  where  are  they? 
My  own  voice  comes  back  from  the  echoing  walls, 

And  sadly  repeats, —  Uliere  are  theyf 

A  sound  like  a  serenade,  plaintive  and  sweet. 

An  almost  inaudible  strain. 
Now  rises  and  swells  into  tones  more  complete, 

Now  sinks  away  softly  again. 

It  seems  like  the  spirit  of  many  a  Lay — 

A  voice  from  the  past  that  1  hear, 
In  lingering  cadences  dying  away. 

On  memory's  faltering  ear. 

Or  the  music  of  dreams  in  the  stillness  of  night, 

By  some  spirit  guardian  sung; — 
*Tis  the  air  through  the  cracks,  and  the  vibrations  slight 

Of  my  old  violin,  all  unstrung. 

How  many  a  cherished  remembrance  it  brings 

Of  dear  friends  and  pastimes  of  yore! 
A  sorrowful  touch  on  the  heart's  shattered  strings, 

That  soon  will  respond  never  more! 


JTni  §i>m 


Bom  in  New  Durham,  N.  H.,  Sept.  23, 1801;  apprenticed  to  John  Mann,  in  Dover,  N.  H., 
1818;  oaraetoPortlandinl824,  and  worked  on  the  Armis,  under  Thomas  Todd.  On  the  same 
month  of  his  marriage,— which  occurred  l>ec.  1, 18:U,  at  Hingham.  Mass.,  to  Lydia  M.  Ho- 
bart,of  Hingham.— he  8tarte<l  the  *'  AfffC*  at  August.i,  with  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Legislature  there.  In  1834  he  sold  the  "  Arje**  and  became  joint  partner 
with  Holden  on  the  Arg^ui.    He  published  the  Gospel  Bantier,  at  Augusta,  in  18i^;  the 
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"  Arytis  Revivtd*'  at  Portland  in  liQiMO:  then  published  the  **  Amulets  and  the 
Farmer.  March  19. 18+4,  he  stsirte*! the  Soruay  Aflrertiner.  In  the  fall  of  1816  he  went 
to  Boeton,  and  asiiisteil  in  putting  up  the  tirst  telegraph  line  there  and  heeame  manager 
of  the  Boeton  oftiet^  KetuniiHl  to  Portlauii  inl84s.  as  manager  of  the  Portland  <riBtoe,and 
anUtant  editor  of  the  "  I»aily  I'nipire/'  :^tMrtiug  a  job  oitioe  in  1853.  Mr.  Berry  printed 
dieetmnsicearlv  in  the  fifties.  In  18.V>-o4'i  wa;:  I'leeteiUirandSecretary  of  the  Masons, whieh 
soon  aheorbe*!  all  of  his  time,  and  he  continues  in  that  position  to  the  present  time,  be- 
ing one  of  the  oldest  in  the  service  in  the  country. 


THE  AXDKOSCOCiCilN. 

Tlie  "soft^flowing  Avon.'*  the  *' arrowy  Rhone," 

The  Tweed,  and  the  Tajjjus.  and  hriglit  Guadalquiver, 
And  many  besides,  have  been  widely  made  known 

By  poets,  each  praising  his  own  beloved  river. 
The  track  where  the  sovereignly  of  sonjj  went  ahead 

Is  a  puzzling  position  to  place  a  poor  <log  in; 
Yet  I  deem,  with  submission,  a  word  may  be  said. 

Or  sung,  in  the  praise  of  our  own  Androscoggin. 

For  rich  verdant  meadows,  and  soft,  purling  rills. 

Sweet  copses  and  glades  for  the  free  forest  rover — 
For  beautiful  rillages.  cradled  by  hills. 

And  falls  so  majestic,  with  rainbows  arched  over — 
For  scener>'  that  just  admiration  commands — 

For  ice,  and  for  freshets,  for  milling,  and  loggin\ 
For  rocks,  ripples,  rapids — for  shallows,  and  s:nids. 

We  surelv  mav  boast  of  the  swift  Androscoirgin. 

Would  you  \iew  Nature  cla<l  in  her  freshest  attire, 

Admire  her  gay  freaks  and  her  gorKl-humore<l  sallies, 
Enjoy  the  emotions  her  works  can  inspire. 

See  her  strength  in  the  hills,  an<l  her  grace  in  the  valleys; 
W«)uld  you  eliml*  the  steej*  mountain,  ride,  run,  walk,  or  swim. 

Go  ducking,  or  musqiiashing,  fishing,  or  froggin'. 
Get  "gun  and  equipments"  in  sportsmanlike  trim. 

And  be  off  to  the  banks  of  tlie  fair  Androsri>ggin. 

ou  '11  meet  not — which  haply  to  you  may  seem  strange — 

The  smart  citA*  belle,  and  the  dandy  so  tii>py. 
Xor  savages.  su«-h  as  the  wiMemess  range. 

And  lave  their  dark  limbs  in  the  far  Mississi[)pi; 
Xor  those  wlu> — the  victims  of  moral  <li*iease — 

Haunt  bar-n»oms.  >\vai>  horses,  blaspheme,  and  suck  grog  in, 
These  are  not  the  beings — O!  nothing  like  these — 

\Vlio  dwell  on  the  banks  of  the  bright  Androscoggin. 

No  I — men  of  warm  hearts  an<l  free  spirits  are  there. 
And  maidens  with  eves  like  dark  flowers  with  the  dew  in  'em — 

(Let  warm-blooded,  "fancy  free"  strangers  beware. 
One  glance  from  such  eyes  is  sufficient  to  ruin  *em)-^ 
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Their  looks  are  tlie  brijiflit  ones  we  love  to  survey; 

And  in  absence  they  often  will  memory  be  joggin', 
Their  smiles  must  the  ice  of  the  heart  melt  awav. 

As  the  sun  thaws  the  frost  from  thy  meads,  Androscoggin. 

Then,  away,  where  so  gaily  the  fair  river  flows 

Through  lands  decked  by  Nature  with  lovely  variety — 
Hearts,  warm  as  their  sunshine,  and  pure  as  their  snows, 

Shall  greet  you,  aiul  banish  all  dread  of  satiety; 
And  Memory  shiill  chronicle  nought  that  offends, 

Nor  the  clay  of  regret  be  her  wagon  wheels  cloggin". 
When  backward  she  journeys,  to  visit  the  friends 

Who  people  the  region  of  loved  Androscoggin. 


8PKIXG. 


Hark!  'tis  the  blue-bird's  spriglitly  note;  how  blithely  does  he  sing. 

Sweet  bird,  the  earliest  voice  is  thine,  to  liail  returning  Spring: 

And  true  to  thy  prophetic  song,  in  all  her  charms  arrayed. 

Warm  from   the  glowing  scKithern  climes  where  long — too  long — she 

stayed. 
She  comes,  o'er  our  less  sunny  realm  io  re-assume  her  reign; 
Delight  and  Beauty,  liand  in  hand,  trip  smiling  in  her  train; 
Around  her  breezes  softly  play,  tlie  sky  is  bright  above. 
And  all  the  universe  s<;ems  filled  with  sympathy  and  love. 

The  mighty  Sea's  majestic  waves  in  anger  roll  no  more, 

But  gently  bow  tlu'ir  crested  heads  to  kiss  the  i)ebbled  sliore; 

The  frosty-bosome<l  Lakes,  that  long  the  Sun  in  vain  had  wooed, 

Dissolve  in  tenderness,  at  length,  by  generous  warmth  subdued; 

The  Rivers,  that  with  icy  arms  embraced  th*  imprisoned  isles, 

lielax  their  rigi<l  features  now.  and  <limple  u\U)  smiles; 

The  Brooks  leap  laugliing  from  the  liills,  like  some  delighted  boy, 

Or  through  the  meadows  j)layful  run,  and  murmur  fortli  tlieir  joy. 

The  Snow  that  held  the  land  in  thrall,  in  Hoods  of  grief  expires; 

Stem  Winter  sees  his  reign  is  o'er,  and  suUeidy  retires, — 

And,  watching  his  departing  steps,  't  is  beautiful  to  see 

The  timid  buds  i>eep  gaily  out  from  every  slirub  and -tree. 

The  glorious  Sun  looks  down,  benign,  \\\nn\  the  frost-cliille<l  earthy 

As  he  would  warm  and  smile  a  new  creation  into  birth; 

And,  quick,  beneath  his  genial  ray,  the  freshening  verdure  starts. 

As  kiuluess  wins   affection  forth  from  pure  and  trusting  hearts. 
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The  Cowslip  and  the  Violet  their  nnulest  leaves  unfold, — 

yhe  Dandelion  strews  the  jxh>]»e  witli  siu-i-ks  of  li\ing  gold; 

The  spirit  of  the  parte<l  yetir  is  rising  from  its  tomb. 

And  bursting  forth  in  countless  forms  of  loveliness  and  bloom. 

O!  who  can  look  around,  nor  feel  each  impulse  of  his  soul 

Ascend  in  gratitude  to  Him  who  bids  the  seasons  roll. — 

Whose  i>ower  with  beauty  <lecks  the  tield,  with  verdure  clothes  the  sod? 

Sure,  he  who  stufliei*  yafure's  /#r)r*A\  mist  woksiiip  XATrRE's  GOD. 


W«5 


unseam. 


Kufus  Haiiscom  watt  liorn  in  Gorhani,  Maine,  about  I>ec.  25, 1801. and  died  in  that  town, 
away  from  his  home,  Nov.  'M,  1873.  In  h\»  bovh<»4l  he  attended  the  district  school,  and, 
later,  Gorham  Acaileniy,  umler  the  pivoeptorship  of  the  Kev.  Reuben  Xason.  He  became 
a  teacher  in  public  antl  private  schools  in  <torham  and  the  neighboring  towns.  He  was 
kind  and  benevolent  to  all,  and  often  exiiendeil  more  money  in  hooks  and  stationery  for 
the  use  of  children  whti<»e  jvirentj*  were  i»rH>r,  than  was  profitable  to  himself.  His  old 
pupils,  such  as  are  now  living,  cherish  his  memory  almoest  to  a  degree  of  rererence. 
He  was  the  best  roaihematical  scholar  in  (iorham,  and  as  gixxl  as  any  in  the  State,  as 
problems  were  sent  to  him  for  solution  from  Bowdoin  College,  that  could  not  be  solved 
there,  and  from  other  institutions  of  learning.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  poetry,  and 
among  his  favorite  authors  were  Poi»e.  Cowper  and  Bums.  He  was  a  lover  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  sublime  in  nature,  and  being  of  a  contemplative  turn  of  mind^he  often  employ- 
ed his  pen  to  give  expression  to  his  thoughts  and  feelings  in  verse.  The  following  are 
samples  of  his  style: 


MY  NATIVE  LAM). 

I  sing  of  thee,  my  native  land. 
Where'er  my  feet  may  roam; 

Asylum  of  the  Pilgrim  band. 
And  Freedom's  happy  home. 

1  sing  of  thee,  Xew  England  dear. 

Thy  mountains  and  thy  plains; 
Xo  monarch  sways  his  sceptre  here. 

No  haughty  <lespot  reipis. 

Thy  forests,  waving  in  tlie  breeze. 

In  graceful  i»rder  stand : 
Thv  canvas  floats  o'er  distant  seas. 

Ami  visits  every  land. 

Here  Ceres  waves  the  shining  ear. 
O'er  hills  and  valleys  green. 

And  fair  Pomona's  fruits  appear. 
To  gnice  the  smiling  scene. 

No  slave  is  lure  compelled  to  toil 
Beneath  Oppression's  woe. 

But  freemen  till  the  fertile  soil, 
And  reap  the  tiehls  they  sow. 
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Fair  Science  rears  her  temples  high, 

To  all  her  light  is  given; 
And  Bethlehem's  Star  illumes  the  sky, 

And  lights  the  path  to  heaven. 

Till  Time  shall  wing  his  flight  no  more, 

Nor  Sol  the  seasons  hring, 
Thy  light  shall  shine  from  shore  to  shore, 

An<l  hards  thy  praises  sing. 


MATERNAL  INFLyEXCE. 

'Tis  woman  rules  with  gentle  sway, 
And  moulds  the  tender  mind; 

Her  subjects  cheerfully  obey 
Her  laws  by  love  refined. 

Sweet  as  the  strains  by  angels  sung, 

That  captivate  the  soul, 
The  law  of  kindness  on  her  tongue. 

Sways  with  supreme  control. 

When  sorrow's  clouds  are  gathering  nigh. 

To  veil  the  shining  day, 
'Tis  hers  to  spread  a  clearer  sky 

And  smile  the  gloom  away. 

'Tis  woman  cheers  the  vale  of  earth. 

And  bids  the  flowei*s  to  rise, 
But  man  may  never  tell  her  worth, 

Nor  angels  in  the  skies. 


THE  EXILE. 

The  summer  sun  was  shining  clear. 
And  cheerful  was  the  day, 

When  slowly  came  an  ?]xile  near. 
As  on  his  lonely  wav. 

I  asked  him  why  that  jdaintive  sigh 
On  this  bright  morning  clear; 

He  paused  and  ma<le  me  this  reply,- 
No  friends  for  me  are  here. 

The  lovely,  blooming  flowers  I  see, 
The  cheerful  streamlet  flows; 

But  ah!  they  si>eak  in  toiu's  to  me 
None  but  the  Exile  knows. 
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So  father's  tender  voice  I  hear, 

Xo  mother's  smile  I  see, 
Xo  brother  here,  or  sister  de^r, 

In  this  wide  world  for  me ! 

But  where  are  those  who  cheered  thy  path, 

In  childhood's  sunnv  hours? 
They've  fallen  like  the  Autumn  leaf, 

Or  like  the  early  flowers. 

Then,  stranger,  ask  not  why  I  sigh. 

This  fair  and  lovelv  dav; 
The  sweet  yy\U\  flowers  are  blooming  nigh. 

But  friends  are  far  away. 

The  tuneful  songsters  cheer  the  grove 

With  many  a  joyous  lay; 
But  I've  no  friends  to  share  my  love. 

Or  cheer  my  lonely  way. 


Son  of  Hon.  Lovi  Cutter,  Mayor  of  Portlan*!  from  1834  to  IWO,  inclasire.  Bom  in  North 
Yarmouth  Ln  1801  his  earl)*  years  were  spent  in  PortlauU.  He  graduated  at  Bowdoin, 
with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class,  in  1821;  studieil  theology  at  Andover,  but  left  on 
account  of  a  disease  of  tlie  eyes;  passed  a  winter  in  Guadaloupe;  went  into  mercan- 
tile pursuits  in  Portland,  but  meeting  with  reverses,  remove*!  to  New  York.  Mr.  Cutter, 
in  1828,  marrieil  Margaret  Dicks,  of  Portlaiul.  He  made  numerous  contributions  to  peri- 
oiiic  literature,  was  also  a  hank  clerk,  .'uid  real  estate  broker.  As  a  writer  his  pen  evinc- 
ed equal  fertility  ami  gr:4ce,  both  in  praise  and  verse,  and  in  that  line  he  was  long  distin- 
guisheiL  He  wrote  lives  of  Gen.  Putnam  and  Gen.  Lafayette,  and  contributed  to  sev- 
eral Annuals.  For  many  years  he  reside*!  in  the  rural  outskirts  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He 
died  in  1867. 


THE  VALUE  OF  LITTLE  THINGS. 

What  if  the  little  rain  should  sav, 

"So  small  a  drop  as  1 
Can  ne'er  refresh  the  thirsty  earth, 

ril  tarrv  in  theskvT' 

What  if  a  shininj^  beam  of  noon 

Should  in  its  fountain  stay, 
Because  its  feeble  lij^lit  alone 

Is  not  enough  for  day  I 

Doth  not  each  rain-drop  help  to  form 
The  cool  refreshing  sliower? 

And  everv  rav  of  light  to  warm 
And  beautify  the  flower? 
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THE  OXE  TALENT. 

"to  every   max   ACC0R1)IN(*   to   UlS   SEVERAL   ABILITY." 

Hide  not  thy  talent  in  the  earth, 

However  small  it  be, 
Its  faithful  use,  its  utmost  worth, 

He  will  require  of  thee.   . 

The  humblest  service  rendered  here 

He  will  as  truly  own. 
As  Paul's,  in  his  exalted  sphere, 

Or  Gabriel's,  near  the  throne. 

The  cup  of  water  kindly  given, 

The  widow's  cheerful  mites, 
Are  worthier,  in  the  eye  of  Heaven, 

Than  pride's  most  costly  rites. 

His  own,  which  he  hath  lent  on  trust. 

He  asks  of  thee  again; 
Little  or  much,  the  claim  is  just, 

And  thine  excuses  vain. 

Go,  then,  and  strive  to  do  thy  part — 

Though  humble  it  may  be. 
The  rea<ly  hand,  the  willing  heart, 

Are  all  Heaven  asks  of  thee. 


r  M 


•*I  WOULD  NOT  LIVE  ALWAY. 

"I  would  not  live  alwav!"  vet  'tis  not  that  here 

There's  nothing  to  live  for,  and  notliing  to  love; 
The  cup  of  life's  blessings,  though  mingled  with  tears. 

Is  crowned  with  ricli  tokens  of  good  from  above; 
And  dark  though  tlie  storms  of  adversity  rise. 

Though  changes  dishearten,  and  dangers  api>all. 
Each  hath  its  high  purpose,  both  gracious  and  wise. 

And  a  Father's  kind  providence  rules  over  all. 

**I  would  not  live  alway!"  and  yet,  oh,  to  die, 

With  a  shuddering  thrill  how  it  pierces  the  heart! 
We  may  love,  we  may  pant  for,  tlie  glory  on  high, 

Yet  tremble  and  grieve  from  earth's  kindred  to  part. 
There  are  ties  of  deep  tenderness  drawing  us  down. 

Which  warm  nmnd  the  heart-strings  their  tendrils  will  weave. 
And  faith,  reaching  forth  for  her  heavenly  crown, 

Still  lingers  embracing  the  friends  she  must  leave. 
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•*  I  would  not  live  alwav!"  because  I  am  sure 

Tliere's  a  better,  a  holier  rest  in  the  sky: 
And  the  hope  that  looks  forth  to  that  heavenly  shore, 

Overcomes  timid  nature's  reluctanet?  to  die. 

0  >isions  of  j^l'^rV'  **^  bliss,  and  of  love, 
WTiere  sin  eannt»t  enter,  nor  passion  enslave, 

Ye  have  power  o'er  the  heart,  to  subdue  or  remove 
The  sharpness  of  death,  and  the  ^loom  of  the  grave! 

**  I  would  not  live  alway  T'  yet 't  is  not  that  time, 

Its  loves,  hopes  and  friendships,  cares,  duties  and  joys, 
Yield  nothing  exalted,  nor  pure,  nor  sublime, 

The  heart  to  delight,  or  the  soul  to  employ: 
No!  an  angel  might  oftentimes  sinlessly  dwell 

'Mid  the  innocent  scenes  to  life's  pilgrimage  given; 
And  though  passion  and  folly  can  make  earth  a  hell, 

To  the  pure  'tis  the  emblem  and  gateway  of  heaven. 

"  I  would  not  live  alway!"  and  yet  while  I  stay 
In  the  Eden  of  time,  'mid  these  gardens  of  earth, 

I M  enjoy  the  sweet  flowers  and  fruits  as  I  may, 
Ajid  gain  with  their  treasures  whatever  they  are  worth. 

1  would  live  as  if  life  were  a  part  of  my  heaven, 
I  would  live  a»s  if  U>ve  were  a  part  of  its  bliss, 

Ajid  I'd  take  the  sweet  comforts,  so  lavishly  given. 
As  foretastes  of  that  world,  in  portions,  in  this. 

**I  would  not  live  alway!'"  yet  willingly  wait, 

Be  it  longer  or  shorter,  life's  journey  to  roam. 
Ever  ready  and  girded,  with  spirits  elate. 

To  obey  the  first  call  tliat  sliall  summon  me  home. 
Oh  yes!  it  is  better,  far  better,  to  go 

Where  pain,  sin  and  sorrow  can  never  intrude. 
And  yet  I  would  cheerfully  tarry  below. 

And,  expecting  the  better,  rejoice  in  the  good. 


Smne§  ^illiatt(  ^ilhi[. 


This  highly  pfted  young  man.  an  associate  editor  with  John  Neal,  in  the  pahlication  of 
The  Vaiik^e.  ami  for  a  while  a  resident  of  Portland,  was  probably  a  native  of  Masmchu- 
aetts,  born  in  180*.  He  die.l  from  the  etfects  of  a  fall,  in  the  Wert  Indies.  Kov..  1829.  The 
following  poem  was  written  during  his  residence  in  Portland. 


VOICE  OF  AX  OLD  ELM. 

Stay,  weary  traveler,  thy  heavy  tread. 
Whoe'er  thou  art.  mv  welcome  is  t<>  all! 

To  all  her  chihiren  is  Earth's  1>osom  sprea<l. 
On  all  the  win<ls  goes  forth  my  breezy  call. 
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An  exiled  wanderer  from  distant  lands^ 
Com'st  thou  to  share  the  blessinji^s  of  tlie  free, 

Escaped  from  tyrant  thraldom's  iron  hands? 
Here,  in  God's  temple,  bow  the  grateful  knee. 

And  turn  thy  eye  alonj;  the  reaching  vale. 
The  verdant  (•oi>se  ami  winding  river  scan; 

Content's  mild  voice  is  on  the  freshening  gale, 
To  teach  thy  si)irit,  here  is  j)cace  for  man. 

Or  com'st  thou,  journeyer,  from  ways  of  toil. 

And  restless  roaming  over  earth  and  sea, 
Seeking  red  wealth,  amidst  the  stern  turmoil 

Of  life's  conflicting  passions? — tuni  to  me. 

Turn  to  me  hither;  I  will  teach  thy  heart 

How  very  vain  are  all  wealth's  glittering  toys; 

How  gold-bought  pleasures,  rainbow-like,  depart. 
And  show  thee  Man's  true  wants  and  real  joys. 

Then  o'er  thy  thouglit  my  whispering  boughs  shall  move. 
And  win  thy  vagrant  wishes  back,  to  roam 

Among  the  old  scenes  of  thy  childliood's  love. 
In  the  calm  sunshine  of  thine  early  home. 

Or,  wanderer,  are  tliy  <iays  of  dreaming  tiown. 
As  summer  clouds  and  vouthful  sorrows  llv? 

Thy  hopes,  o'er  life's  dark  Inllows  strown. 

As  autumn  leaves  on  wint'ry  streams  pass  by? 

A  lonely  pilgrim,  down  the  vale  of  years, 

Througli  storm  and  sunshine,  liast  thou  wandered  far? 
And  gleams  tliy  aged  <*heek  with  struggling  tears, 

As  thine  eye  rests  upon  the  evening  star? 

Art  thou  of  those,  who  wist  not  wlu're  to  lay 
The  hoary  head  and  withered  form  to  rest? 

Whose  home,  and  all  who  clieere<l  it,  i)assed  away. 
As  the  fair  pines  that  watelied  yon  hillock's  crest? 

Yet,  pilgrim,  turn,  and  as  thy  silver  hair 
Lifts  in  the  breeze,  thy  panting  toils  may  cease; 

And,  pouring  forth  thine  humbled  lu'art  in  prayer, 
God  give  thee  promise  of  a  home  of  f>eace. 

Stay,  weary  traveler,  thy  heavy  tread, 
Turn  thee  beneath  my  pleasant  shade  to  rest; 

And  while  above  my  sheltering  arms  are  spread. 
Sleep,  son  of  earth,  upon  tliy  mother's  breast. 
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Sleep  thou  amidst  the  incense  of  her  flowers; 

Such  perfume  breathes  not  o*er  the  monarch's  crown! 
And,  straying  lijrhtly  throujrh  thy  fancy's  bowers, 

Foi^et  that  weariness  liath  btniie  thee  down. 


gliph  garish  ^oiejog. 

The  eldeet  son  of  the  late  Rev.  r>aniel  Love  joy,  of  Albion,  and  bom  in  that  town.  Not. 
9, 18Q2.  His  father  was  a  man  of  great  piety,  and  an  arduous  worker  in  the  diftusion  of 
the  gospel  throughout  the  then  wilderness  part  of  Maine.  Elijah  at  a  rery  early  age  dis- 
played a  determined  resoluteness  and  ftminess.  spending  all  of  his  spare  moments  in 
study,  and  made  remarkable  progress.  He  graduate<l  from  Watenrille  College  in  1826,  re- 
oeiring  the  first  honore  of  his  class,  an<I  pronounoinc  a  iM>eni  l>efore  it.  entitled,  *  Inspi- 
ration of  the  Muse,"  In  IS"^,  Mr.  Love  joy  removed  to  the  West,  and  was  encaged  in 
teaching  and  editing  for  several  years.  He  establipheil  a  itajier  in  St.  Louis  which  he  eon- 
ducted  for  nearly  two  years.when,  owing  t<»  the  publication  of  a  severe  editorial  on  slaverr, 
a  mob  was  create<1.  and  eventually  he  was  obligetl  to  remove  from  the  city  to  escape  their 
vengeance.  In  June.  1830.  he  reinoved  his  press  to  Alton.  111.,  where  it  was  destroyed 
soon  after  being  landed.  He  procure<l  another  one.  and  continued  the  publication  of  the 
"Observer;**  but  had  been  established  here  onlv  a  short  time,  when  articles  similar  to 
those  published  In  St.  Louis  create<l  another  inoK  On  Mr.  Lovejoy*s  expressins  his  de- 
termination to  continue  to  write  against  slaver>\  the  office  of  the  Observer  was  deetrov- 
ed.  Still,  undaunted,  by  the  assistance  of  his  friends,  he  purchased  another  press,  which, 
like  the  first,  was  dest roved  by  a  mob.  before  it  was  put  i:p.  and.  while  defending  it,  Mr. 
Lovejoy  was  fired  at.  and  exclaiming.  '*  Oh  God.  I  am  shot.  I  ant  shot,"  expired  instantly. 
This  sad  event  occurred  during  the  nieht  of  the  seventh  •>!  November,  1837.  He  was 
buried  on  his  thirty-fifth  birthdav.  and  left  a  wife  and  one  little  bov  to  mourn  his  tragic 
death. 


THE  LITTLE  STAR. 

I  would  I  were  on  yonder  little  star, 
That  looks  so  modest  in  the  silver  sky, 

Removed  in  boundless  space  so  very  far, 
That  scarce  its  rays  can  meet  the  gazer's  eye. 
Yet  there  it  hangs  all  lonely,  bright  and  high. 

O  could  I  mount  where  fancy  leads  the  way, 
How  soon  would  I  look  down  upon  the  sun, 

Rest  my  tired  wings  upon  his  upward  ray. 
And  go  where  never  yet  his  l>eams  have  shone. 
Light  on  that  little  star  and  make  it  all  my  own. 

Love  dwells  not  with  us,  in  some  happier  sphere 
It  makes  its  angel  heaven  to  innocence  so  dear: 

There  is,  beyond  this  sublunary  ball, 
A  land  of  souls,  a  heaven  of  peace  and  joy. 
Whose  skies  are  always  briglit,  whose  pleasures  never  cloy. 

And  if  to  souls  released  from  earth  'tis  given 
To  choose  their  home  through  bright  infinity. 

Then  yonder  star  shall  be  my  happy  heaven. 
And  I  will  live  imknown,  for  I  would  be 
The  lonely  hermit  of  Eternity. 
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TO  MY  MOTHER. 

My  Mother  I  I  am  far  away 

From  home,  and  love,  and  thee ; 
And  stranger  hands  will  heap  the  clay 

That  soon  may  cover  me :  , 

Yet  we  shall  meet — perhaps  not  here, 
But  in  yon  shining,  azure  sphere : 
And  if  there's  aught  assures  me  more. 

Ere  yet  my  spirit  fly, 
That  heaven  has  mercy  still  in  store 

For  such  a  wretch  as  I, 
'Tis  that  a  heart  so  good  as  thine, 
Must  bleed — must  burst  along  with  mine. 

And  life  is  short  at  best,  and  Time 
Must  soon  prepare  the  tomb ; 

And  there  is  sure  a  happier  clime, 
Beyond  this  world  of  gloom — 

And  should  it  be  my  happy  lot — 
After  a  life  of  care  and  pain, 
In  sadness  spent,  or  spent  in  vain — 

To  go  where  sighs  and  sin  are  not — 
'Twill  make  the  half  my  heaven  to  be. 
My  Mother,  ever  more  with  thee ! 


ichard  ^ittnphn  Vase. 


Bom  in  Northfield,  Mass.,  1803,  and  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College,  spending  the  next 
year  after  graduation  in  teaching  at  Augusta,  in  thin  State,  He  studied  law  in  the  oflice 
of  Governor  Lincoln,  and  afterward  formed  a  co-partnership  witli  Pliny  (now  .Judge) 
MerrickjOf  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts.  After  two  vears'  practice  in  Worces- 
ter, Mr.  Yo»e  returned  to  Augusta,  and  between  1834  and  1830,  lie  was  four  times  elected 
to  the  Houae  of  Representatives  of  the  JMaine  Legislature.  In  1840  and  1841  he  was  Sen- 
ator for  Kennebec,  and  president  of  the  Senate  in  the  year  last  named.  After  that  time, 
until  hia  death,  which  occurred  in  1864,  Mr.  Vose  adhered  to  his  profession.  His  eldest 
son,  George  L.,  formerly  professor  of  civil  engineering  at  Bowdoin  College,  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  *°  Hand-Book  on  Engineering,'*  which  is  highly  praised. 


MENTAL  BEAUTY. 

I  love  the  hour  when  day  is  spent, 
And  stars  are  in  the  firmament; 
Sweet  hour  of  night,  thy  shadows  roll 
A  heavenly  calmness  o'er  the  soul. 

I  love  to  gaze  upon  the  deep, 

When  furious  storms  are  lulled  to  rest; 
How  calmly  sweet  those  billows  sleep. 

And  mildly  smile  on  ocean's  breast. 
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Oh !  who  can  ^ze  upon  tlie  ocean. 
And  see  the  nnx)nbeams  sparkle  there, 

Xor  feel  the  flame  of  pure  devotion. 
Nor  offer  up  one  fervent  prayer. 

And  who  has  marked  the  rainbow's  smile, 
That  emblem  of  our  Maker's  love, 

And  did  not  bum  with  love  the  while. 
To  join  the  adorinj;  train  above? 

But  there's  a  beauty  far  more  bright. 
Than  Ocean's  gems  of  fairest  hue  — 

Than  starry  hosts  of  heavenly  light. 
When  beaming  from  that  sky  of  blue. 

The  glorious  sky  shall  pa^ss  away. 
The  mighty  deej)  must  cease  to  flow, 

Created  things  shall  all  decay — 
This  is  our  sentence,  this  our  woe. 

Yet  earth,  with  Heaven  can  boast  alone, 
A  brighter  beauty,  more  refined, 

Its  centre  is  the  Eternal's  throne — 
It  is  the  beaut  v  of  the  mind. 


Mmos  Dean  Winder, 


Eer.  Amos  Dean  Wheeler,  D.  D..  vras  lK»rn  in  Wixnlstock,  Vt.,  Dec.  13,  ISCO.  His  father 
dying  when  he  was  three  year«  <»ld.he  was  ailopte^l  by  James  IMall.  Es<^.,  of  Hartland, 
vt,,  with  whom  he  livetl  until  8event«M?n  years  «.»f  ajje!  receiving  instruction  in  the  com- 
mon schools  anil  at  Thetfoni  Aoa^lemy.  In  ISiiO  he  went  to  Leicester  Acaiiemy,  Mass.jjii8 
relatives  residing  in  that  town,  aiul  subset) ueutlv  taught  school  until  he  entered  Wil- 
liams College,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1827.  lie  then  taught  the  Academy  at  Marl- 
boro for  two  years,  and  was  ^H>n  elef*ted  principal  of  the  Latin  Grammar  School  in  Sa- 
lem. He  remained  in  thiit  |M.»sition  for  three  years,  studying  theology,  meantime,  witii 
the  Rev.  Chas.  fphain.  I».  !>..  who  was  then  )>astor  of  the  l^rst  Church  m  Salem.  Short- 
ly after  he  spent  a  year  at  Harvanl  Divinity  Scht.H>l,  frtun  which  he  grailuated  in  1833. 
After  preaching  a  few  months  in  Pennsylvania— Meadville.— lie  was  Tnviteil,  in  1834,  to 
settle  over  the  iJnitarian  Society  in  Stau'dish,  Maine.  Here  he  continued  till  1839,  when 
he  received  a  call  to  settle  in  Topshain.  where  he  ever  after  liveil.  For  fourteenyears 
he  preached  in  the  L'nitariaii  Church  in  Top«liain.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  Unita- 
rian Society  of  Topshani  and  the  I'uivcrsalist  Society  of  Brunswick  were  united  under 
the  name  of  "  The  Mason  Street  Religious  Society."  of  Brunswick. and  Mr.  Wheeler  was 
inrited  to  become  iiastor  of  the  new  organization.  He  preache«l  t<»  this  society  until 
1866,  when  he  resigned,  and  was  soon  after  apiKtinte*!  missionary  for  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association  to  the  State  of  Maine,  and  at  about  the  same 'time  he  was  electe^l  sec- 
retary of  the  Maine  Conference  of  I'nitarian  churches.    He  died  June  28,  1876. 


HYMX. 
I. 
God  of  the  firm  and  solid  land ! 

God  of  the  deep  and  restless  sea  I 
Here,  on  this  wild,  surf-beaten  strand, 
We  raise  our  willing  thoughts  to  Thee. 
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II. 

Where  once  the  wily  red  man  stood, 

Wliere  once  he  dipi)ed  the  plashing  oar; 
By  river*s  brink,  and  briny  flood, 

We  bow  before  Thee,  and  adore. 

III. 

Where  men  of  wit,  and  men  of  toil, 

And  Christian  heroes,  brave  and  true, 
First  planted  on  New  England's  soil 

The  sturdy  stock  from  which  we  grew, — 

IV. 

Where  first  the  song  of  praise  was  hoard, 

And  first  the  solemn  voice  of  prayer; 
And  first  the  reconciling  word 

Was  borne  upon  the  sutnmer  air; 

V. 

And  where  the  flrst  low  grave  was  made 

Beneath  New  England^ s  wintry  snows: 
And  the  first  Christian  relics  laid. 

To  slumber  in  their  long  repose; — 

VI. 

We  meet  and  bend  the  knee  to-day ; 

Those  early  times  bring  back  to  view ; 
We  sing  again  the  sacred  lay, 

Again  those  ancient  rites  renew. 

VII. 

Lord!    Hear  us  in  this  solemn  hour; 

Accept  our  thanks  for  mercies  given; 
Dispel  the  storms  that  darkly  lower, 

And  be  our  Guide  to  peace  and  Heaven. 


PASSING  AWAY. 

It  is  written  on  the  rose 

In  its  glory's  full  array, — 
Head  what  those  buds  disclose : 

"Passing  away." 

It  is  written  on  the  skies 

Of  the  soft  blue  summer's  day; — 
It  is  traced  in  sunset  dyes : 

"Passing  away.'* 
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It  is  written  on  the  trees, 

As  their  young  leaves  glistening  play. 
And  on  fairer  things  than  these : 

**  Passing  away/' 

It  is  written  on  the  brow 

Where  the  spirit's  ardent  ray, 
Lives,  bums,  and  triumphs  now: 

"  Passing  away/* 

It  is  written  on  the  heart — 

Alas !  that  there  decay 
Should  claim  from  Love  a  part : 

'*  Passing  away/* 


mice  fah  l^nit^  ^ohh. 


This  ladj  was  bom  in  Keuiiebank,  Jan.  27, 1803.  Site  vras  married  in  Hallowell  to  Kev. 
SvlTanas  Cobb,  D.  D.,  Sept.  10, 1822,  and  was  adevotetl  and  efficient  help-mate  throughout 
his  long  and  laborious  life.  Her  eldest  son,  Svl  vanus.  derived  much  of  his  noted  faculty  for 
storj-tellinff  from  her  practice  of  telling  him  stories — often  continued  from  evening  to 
erening,  as  oe  sat  at  her  feet  when  a  child.  She  wr(»te  hymns,  and  occasional  poems,  and 
obituary  lines,which  coinforte<i  many  sorrowing  hearts.  *In  all  her  poetry  a  faith  in  Qod, 
the  Universal  Father,  was  expressed.  .As  a  public  speaker  she  was  very  persuasive  ana 
oonvinoing.  She  was  the  tirst  female  president  of  the  Ladies*  Physiolc^oU  Institute,  of 
Boston,  and  "served  it  in  that  capacity  for  some  fiftt^en  years.  She  had  always  desired  to  die 
in  the  old  rocking-chair  iu  which  her  mother  an«l  grandmother  died,  while  the  Sabbath 
moming  bells  were  ringing.  Her  wish  was  gratified.  In  East  Boston,  at  the  residence 
of  her  son.  Geo.  W.  Cobb,  on  Sabbath  moming.  May  2, 1880,  while  the  church  bells  were 
ringing,  and  sitting  in  the  old  chair  she  lovetl  so  much— while  holding  her  grandson  Al« 
bert's  hand— she  passed  peacefully  awav.  With  her  last  breath  she  exclaimed,  **  Oh, 
this  is  glorious!"  Death  opened  to  her  sight  the  realities  of  heaven,  which  had  been  the 
object  of  her  steadfast  faith  in  life. 


HYMX  FOR  BAPTISM. 

W^ALTIIAM,  OCT.  4.  1840. 

Supremely  blest  is  he  who  gives 
Himself,  his  life  to  God  in  youth : 

Who  near  his  Heavenly  Father  lives. 
And  walks  obedient  to  His  truth. 

His  mind  is  staid  upon  the  Lord, 
His  paths  are  paved  with  heavenly  peace, 

A  holy  joy  is  his  reward. 
And  with  his  days  his  joys  increase. 

Regard, O  God,  these  youths  who  <<»me 
To  be  baptized  in  Jesus'  name, 

To  follow  thy  "Beloved  Son,'' 
Who  did  Thy  boundless  love  priM'laim. 
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O  may  Thy  spirit  here  descend, 

Like  Hermon*8  dew  from  heaven  above, 
And  Thy  sweet  presence  them  attend, 

To  fill  their  souls  with  heavenly  love. 

May  many  here,  whose  youthful  hearts 
Are  seeking  pleasures  which  decay, 

Seek  joys  which  Christian  truth  imparts, 
That  light  the  soul  to  endless  day. 


LI  N  ES. 


The  following  lines  closed  a  ffrnpliic  <IeHcription  of  the  arrival  in  Boston  harbor  of  tho 
British  steamer  America,  ainicftlie  thunilc>rof  artillery,  the  flight  of  rockets  an«I  the  voice 
of  song. 

O  pleasant  thought  I  that  England  now  can  come 
And  be  a  part  of  this,  (uir  happy  home; 
Our  Pennant  wear,  our  Stars  and  Stripes  display,    ^ 
And  join  with  us  to  celebrate  the  day 

Which  gave  to  us  triumphant  Freedom's  birth,  \ 

•  That  we  might  stand  among  the  great  of  earth. 

And  may  that  ship  which  bears  our  country's  name, 
In  commerce  stand  unrivalled  for  her  fame,"5 
And  be  protected  by  that  unseen  Hand, 
Whose  mighty  power  is  felt  o'er  sea  and  lan<l. 


The  following  poem  wat*  written  during  her  laMt  Mickness,  and  Hent  to  her  son,  Sylvan iis 
Cobb,  Jr. 

THOUGHTS  ON   CREATION. 

When  the  Creator  spake,  and  light  appeared. 
His  great  command  chaotic  darkness  cleared. 
The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars  to  being  came, 
Bathed  in  tlie  glory  of  celestial  flame ! 
And  then,  in  furtherance  of  His  wondrous  plan. 
In  his  own  image  He  created  man. 

Above  all  other  things  of  living  kind, 

To  man  was  given  a  progressive  mind, — 

A  mind  sufficient  for  the  life  of  earth. 

Progressing  still  beyond  a  heavenly  birth. 

And,  as  creation  now  before  him  stood, 

He  looked  on  all  He  'd  made,  and  called  it  gc>od ! 
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Ages  have  rolled  on  ages  since  that  hour, 
When  once  again  appears  the  Almighty  power — 
Again  that  gi-eat  command:  "  Let  there  be  light T 
And  Bethlehem's  star  breaks  through  the  gloom  of  night. 
Man  shall  not  die!    The  slecj)  which  we  call  death 
Shall  find  a  waking  with  angelic  breath. 
A  solemn  joy  my  yearning  soul  enthrills; 
My  waning  life  has  triumphed  o'er  its  ills. 


nliam  ^eorge  ^ro§h^. 


Bom  in  Belfast  in  1M6,  and  died  there  March  21. 1881.  Goremor  of  Maine  in  1853  and 
1864,  by  election  of  the  I>e{nslature.  Gov.  Crosby  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Boston, 
and  practioed  there  from  1826  to  1828.  when  he  returned  to  Belfast.  In  1846  Mr.  Croa- 
by  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Maine  Board  of  Edacation,  and  held  this  important 
and  honorable  office  three  yearw.  Sub»eqiieutlv.  on  retiring  from  the  office  of  chief 
magistrate,  he  resided  for  a  while  in  Boston,  editorially  connected  with  Mr.  Littell  in 
some  of  his  publications.  On  returning  to  Belfast,  he  resumed  his  profeMion,  and 
held  high  rank  at  the  bar.  In  1866  he  received  the  appointment  of  collector  for  the  dis- 
trict, his  last  public  position.  He  was  a  man  of  cultivated  literary  tastes,  and  his  Com- 
mencement part  at  Bowdoin  College  was  a  |)oem.  He  published  a  seriea  of  flfty-two 
papers,  entitled,  **  Annals  of  Belfast  for  Half  a  Century,  by  an  Old  Settler  *'  and  deliv- 
ered  one  of  a  popular  course  of  lectures.  In  1870  he  received  the  degree  of  LX.  D.  frMn 
the  college,  and  was  for  a  time  on  its  Board  of  Overseers. 


THE  LAST  LEAF. 

Lone,  trembling  one ! 
Last  of  a  summer  race,  withered  and  sear 
And  shivering — wherefore  art  thou  lingering  here? 

Thy  work  is  done. 

Thou  hast  seen  all 
The  summer  flowers  reposing  in  their  tomb, 
And  the  green  leaves,  that  knew  thee  in  their  bloom. 

Wither  and  fall ! 

The  voice  of  spring. 
Which  called  thee  into  being,  ne*er  again 
Will  greet  thee — nor  the  gentle  summer  rain 

New  verdure  bring. 

The  Zephyr* s  breath 
No  more  will  make  for  thee  its  melody — 
But  the  lone  sighing  of  the  blast  shall  be 

Thy  hjTun  of  death. 
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Yet  a  few  days, 
A  few  faint  stnifjpjles  with  tlie  autumn  storm, 
And  tlio  strained  eye,  to  catch  thy  quivering  form. 

In  vain  may  gaze. 

Pale  autumn  leaf ! 
Thou  art  an  emblem  of  mortality. 
The  broken  heart,  once  young  and  fresh  like  thee, 

Withered  by  grief, — 

Whose  leaves  are  tied, 
Wliose  loved  ones  all  luivc  drooped  and  died  away. 
Still  clings  to  lift — and,  lingering,  loves  to  stay 

Above  the  dead! 

But  list — t^ven  now 
I  hear  the  gathering  of  the  wint'ry  blast. 
It  comes — thy  frail  form  trembles — it  is  past! 

And  so  art  thou. 


TRUE  FAME. 

Who  hath  not  hoped  for  immortality? 

And  what  is  immortality? — to  be 

A  while  remembered,  when  the  heart  is  cold, 

And  o'er  the  nerveless  hand  hath  crept  the  mould 

Of  the  damp  sepuh'hre?  to  be  heralded 

By  the  loud  trump  of  Fame,  when  life  hath  fled, 

Until  even  its  echo  hath  gone  past 

And  perished  in  the  abyss  of  ages?  No! 

It  is  to  live  while  memory  shall  last, 

Shrined  deep  within  tlie  heart — the  ceaseless  flow 

Of  centuries  only  adding  to  the  sum 

Of  the  world's  gratitude!  'tis  to  become 

The  embodied  soul  of  genius! — such  a  one, 

As  the  eye  gazetli  on — even  Washington. 


TO  A  LADY. 

WITH    A    WITIIKItKI)    I.KAF. 

What  ottering  can  the  minstrel  bring 
To  cast  upon  atfection's  shrine? 

'Twas  hard  thy  magic  spells  to  tling 
O'er  the  fcmd  heart  already  thine! 

Thou  would' st  not  prize  the  glittering  i/em, 
Tliou  would' st  but  (jast  the  pearl  away; 

For  thine  is  now  a  diadem 
Of  lustre  brighti'r  far  than  they. 
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I  will  not  bring  the  spring-tide  flower. 

Reposing  on  itvS  gentle  leaf; 
Its  memory  lives  bnt  for  an  hour — 

I  would  not  thine  should  be  as  brief. 

My  hvart !  —hut  that  has  long  been  thine — 
'Twere  but  a  worthless  offering; 

The  ruin  of  a  rifled  shrine, 
A  flower  that  fast  is  withering. 

My  ttony  ! — *t  is  but  a  mournful  strain, 
So  det»p  in  sorrow's  mantle  clad, 

E'en  echo  will  not  wake  again 
The  music  of  a  strain  so  sad. 

^l  withered  leaf!  nay,  scorn  it  not. 
Nor  deem  it  all  unworthy  thee; 

It  grew  upon  a  hallowed  spot. 
And  sacred  is  its  memory. 

I  plucked  it  from  a  lonely  l>ough, 
That  hung  above  my  mother^a  grace. 

And  felt  e'en  then,  that  none  but  thou 
Could'st  prize  the  gift  affection  gave. 

She  fade<l  with  the  flowers  of  spring, 
That  o*er  her  lifeless  form  were  cast — 

And  when  1  plucked  this  faded  thing, 
'Twas  shivering  in  the  autumn  blast. 

*Twas  the  last  one! — all — all  were  gone. 
They  bloomed  not  where  the  yew-trees  wave; 

This  leaf  and  I  were  left  alone. 
Pale  watchers  o'er  my  mother's  g^ve. 

I  marked  it,  when  full  oft  1  sought 
That  spot  so  dear  to  memory: 

I  lored  it — for  I  fondly  thought. 
It  lingered  there  to  mourn  with  me! 

I've  moistened  it  with  manv  a  tear, 
Pve  hallowed  it  with  many  a  prayer; 

And  while  this  bui*sting  heart  was  clear 
From  guilt's  dark  stain,  1  shrined  it  there. 

Xow,  lady,  now  the  gift  is  thine! 

Oh,  guard  it  with  a  vestal's  care; 
Make  but  thine  angel  heart  its  shrine, 

And  I  will  kneel  and  worship  there! 
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Jfatms  Welch  Wjohtmn, 


Kev.  J.  W.  Holiuaii,  MaD.,  was  born  iu  Caiuian,  Me.,  April  28, 1806.  Hi8  parents  were 
worthy  people  who.  by  dint  of  great  economy  anil  unflinching  self-sacrifice,  brought  up 
H  large  raimly  of  children  all  of  whom,  despite  the  digadvantages  by  whicn  they  were 
surrounded,  acquired  an  education,  and  filled  im|>oi'tant  iMisitiona  in  after  life  as  clergy- 
men, physicianH  and  teachers.  He  wjw  early  taught  the  importance  of  religion.  Con- 
verted at  the  age  of  thirteen,  at  eighteen  he  telt  improsHed  to  study  for  the  ministry,  and 
entered  upon  a  i>repjiratory  course  at  Waterville.  He  begun  his  life-work  as  an  Evange- 
list, traveling  over  a  large  jwrtion  of  Maine,  preaching  wliercver  opportunity  presented 
itself,  and  meeting  w^ith  great  success  in  his  labors.  His  first  settlement  was  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  remained  eight  years.  In  1831  he  removed  to  Boston,  organized  the 
First  Free-will  Baptist  Church  in  that  city,  and  continued  its  pastor  about  fifteen  years. 
During  this  i»erio4l  he  studied  medicine  at  Harvard,  and  ever  afterward  made  good  use  of 
his  medical  knowledge  in  connection  with  his  mini.<*try.  Hi  1853  he  united  with  the  Bap- 
tists and  became  pastor  of  the  First  (jhurch  in  Norwich,  Conn.  From  Norwich  he  was 
called  to  the  Bloom ingtlale  (now  the  Central)  Baptist  Church  of  New  York  City.  After 
several  yejirs  of  service  he  resigned  his  charge  of  that  church  and  organized  the  Mt.  Oli- 
vet Church  in  the  same  city.  He  was  subsequently  pastor  of  Baptist  churches  in  Stan- 
fordville.N.  Y.,  Rockport  ami  North  Haven,  Me.,  Franklin,  Mass.,  and  North  Stonington, 
Conn.  His  relations  with  the  last-nantcd  chiireh  continued  initil  his  death,  which  occur- 
red in  1873.  His  whole  ministry  covered  h:ilf  a  century,  during  which  period  he  preached 
over  5,000  sermons,  ami  abounded  in  all  other  Christian  and  philanthropic  labors.  He  at 
one  time  published  a  religious  journal  called  "The  Uevivalist,"  contributed  frequently 
to  the  press;  was  the  author  of  some  valuable  notes  on  the  "  Book  of  Revelation,*'  and 
wrote  a  great  many  hymns  and  i.»oeins.  some  of  which  are  widely  known  and  highly  es- 
teemeti.    His  life  was  long  and  useful,  his  character  unspotted,  and  his  end  triumphant. 


THE  HOME  OF  MV  CHILDHOOD. 

r  stood  on  the  liill  by  the  oreeii  hemlock  wood, 
On  tlio  very  same  spot  where  the  lo^-tuvbin  stood, 
In  which  I  was  cradled  and  where  I  had  passed 
The  days  of  my  childhood,  too  precious  to  last. 
It  seemed  like  a  dream,  as  I  gazed  all  around; 
Not  a  triu'e  of  the  cabin  was  there  to  he  found; 
The  plough  had  gone  over  the  place  where  it  stood, 
And  there  were  the  Hocks,  gently  cropping  their  food. 

I  went  by  the  grove  where  in  youth  I  had  strayed. 

While  I  wept  for  the  changes  that  time  since  had  ma<le. 

The  old  leaning  hemlock  indeed  was  still  there, 

lint  its  glory  was  gone,  for  its  branches  were  bare. 

I  sought  for  the  well  where  I  often  had  been, 

But  the  curb  wjis  removed,  and  the  earth  had  caved  in; 

The  axe  an<l  the  lire  had  assailed  the  green  wood, 

And  the  rich  barley  waved  where  the  tall  cypress  stootl. 

The  bramble  and  hedge,  where  the  birds  built  their  nests. 

Though  dear  to  my  childhood,  had  gone  like  the  rest, — 

Indeed  if  the  gods  had  been  reveling  there, 

TJiey  couhl  not  have  left  the  old  homestead  so  bare. 

I  asked  for  my  mother,  as  though  but  a  week 

Had  passed  since  she  pressed  the  last  kiss  on  my  cheek. 

'*  Your  mother,"  said  one,  *'  O!  'tis  long  since  she  died  I 

And  your  father,  too, lies  in  the  grave  by  her  side!" 


«0  THE  /'O/:;  >  OF  MAISE. 

"And  where  ant  my  l»roth*rr^  that  l«.»Ted  me  so  well? 

And  my  little  ?d>t«:r?    VTuy  ii*>  you  not  tell?" 

*'Go  down  to  their  irrave,"  >a;*i  a  >ace  >tan<Hns  hy. 

**  And  look  on  the  sjiot  whtrre  :^>jether  they  lie." 

Thus  paA«r<i  the  w«irhl!  an<l  ah!  *iOi>n  it  will  be. 

What  is  now  said  **i  them,  will  1^  spi^ken  of  me. 

Then  give  me  a  dwi-llin^.  a  m:in«ion  **n  hi^h. 

Where  my  joys  shill  not  fa»le.  where  my  friends  shall  not  die. 


THE  ORPHAN'S  LAMENT. 

Oh  where  is  mv  mother,  mv  own  dearest  mother. 

Whose  b<j«-»m  m»  often  hath  pillowed  my  head? 
For  since  she  hai^  left  me.  earth  hath  not  another 

To  mingle  her  >ighs  with  the  tears  that  I  shed. 

.She  has  gone!  but  her  ima^re.  as  lovely  as  ever. 
Seems  livin^r  l»efi»re  me  where'er  1  remain. 

But  silent  as  shadow:  oh!  say.  am  I  never 
To  hear  the  sweet  voice  of  my  mother  again? 

Wlien  wearj*  and  cheerless  I  *;«»  to  my  pillow. 

And  hushed  is  the  worM  in  the  stillness  of  sleep, 
I  dream  that  I  see  her,  like  Christ  t»n  the  billow. 

Approaching  with  smiles  that  forbid  me  to  weep. 

I  start  to  embrace  lier,  but  wake  from  the  vision. 

And  weep  tliat  the  bless»*d  illusion  is  o'er; 
Oh  death-stricken  world,  once  tliv  fields  were  elvsian: 

But  shn>uded  in  jrlcH.»m,  thou  art  lovely  no  more. 

Though  everj'thin*:  round  nie  may  fade  like  a  blossom. 
And  Nature  in  sa*-ktlotli  be  mournfully  dressed. 

Yet,  mother,  thv  memorv  sliall  live  in  mv  bosom. 
Till,  dying,  we  meet  in  the  land  of  the  blest. 


STANZAS. 

Go,  make  me  a  •rrave  by  the  green  maple  wood. 
And  lay  me  to  rust  with  the  pure  and  the  good. 
Where  the  violet  blooms  with  the  sweet  scented  rose. 
By  the  side  of  my  loved  ones,  there  let  me  repose. 

I  once  was  a  child,  without  sorrow  or  care, 
With  the  wide  world  around  me  .ill  blooming  and  fair; 
Not  a  thorn  in  my  path,  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky. 
Not  a  thought  in  my  heart  of  a  sad  by-and-by. 
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Through  the  whole  merry  year  at  the  dawn  of  the  day, 
I  awoke  with  the  same  childish  relish  for  play ; 
Not  a  change  in  the  seasons,  nor  sunshine,  nor  rain, 
Could  a  moment  'my  pjission  for  pleasure  restrain. 

With  my  cap  in  my  hand,  and  a  smile  on  my  face, 
Whole  days  have  I  spent  in  the  butterfly  chase; 
Never  dreaming  for  once,  while  engaged  in  the  strife, 
That  my  butterfly  chase  was  the  symbol  of  life. 

Bright  hope  o'er  my  path  threw  a  radiant  light, 
While  fancy  was  painting  a  future  all  bright; 
The  "good  time"  was  coming,  but  long  ere  its  dawn. 
My  visions  had  vanished  and  childhood  was  gone. 

Vears  fled,  as  the  dew  from  the  grass  in  the  mom, 
Or  as  leaves  on  the  swift  winds  of  autumn  are  borne; 
Youth,  manhood,  and  age  like  the  seasons  went  by, 
Till  the  hour  is  at  hand  when  the  pilgi-im  must  die. 

And  now,  while  I  wait  on  the  verge  of  the  tomb, 

I  look  on  the  past,  all  enshrouded  in  gloom; 

But  the  future  is  bright  as  the  unclouded  sun. 

And  my  home  all  prepared  when  my  work  here  is  done. 

Then  make  me  a  grave  where  my  ashes  may  rest 
With  the  ones  I  have  loved,  that  are  now  with  the  blest; 
And  when  we  awake,  in  the  great  rising  day, 
May  we  all  meet  with  joy  in  our  home  far  away. 
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ooDnectioD,  the  interesting  fact  may  boiiieoti<me«lthat  his  father  was  the  first  editor  who 
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and  Liite."  Among  instrumeut.;il  pitves  he  wrote  the  *•  iilen  Mary  Waltzes,"  which  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  were  publishe«l  by  Oliver  IMison  &  Co.  1  »\iring  the  war  he  com- 
peted for  a  prize  offered  for  the  best  national  song,  .and  his  "Anthem  of  Liberty,"  to 
which  he  also  compo^ie<l  the  music,  was  pronouneeil  best  by  the  c«>mniittee. 


REVERIES. 

AX    KAULY    POKM. 

I  am  :\n  eldest  son.     Mv  voars 

Have  been  like  jrolden  moments  nurse<l: 
\nd  if  I  ever  wept,  my  tears 

From  pentle  fountains,  jjently  burst. 
My  mother's  kis^j  eame  with  my  prayer: 

My  father's  blessin^j  with  my  sleep: 
Mv  sister's  words  like  musie  were, 

.Vnd  how  could  I  have  learned  to  weep? 
I  did  not — and  have  worn  a  brow 
Of  sunshine,  even  until  now. 

Love  comes  to  such  like  nature's  law. 

As  waters  swellinj;  to  a  jjush ; 
.Vnd  thus,  if  lijrht  or  life  I  saw. 

My  feelinjjs  ti>  their  source  would  rush. 
A  sunny  leaf,  a  tlittinjr  shade. 

A  tint  of  autumn,  moonli<:^ht,  aught 
Bv  which  this  jjlorious  world  is  made 

S;)  beautiful,  my  spirit  caujjht — 
And  thrillins;  pleasure,  and  strange  power 

To  love  and  to  be  blest  rushed  bv. 
Antl  I  have  lived  an  angel's  hour, 

\\1iile  sadder  spirits  longed  to  die. 

You  well  might  deem  tliat  1  should  K»ok 

<^>n  coming  days,  as  looks  the  sun 
On  leaf  and  tree,  and  tind  the  book 

Of  nature  seem  a  brilliant  one. 
Like  him  I  looked  upon  the  side 

The  light  in  my  own  eye  made  bright: 
And  ever  found  the  shatlows  glide 

Like  guilty  spirits  from  my  sight. 
Wh-it  marvel  then  that  I  should  build 

The  dreams  this  loitering  tale  would  tell 
Of  light,  and  that  my  thought  should  gild 

The  airv  elements  too  well? 
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But  it  is  so — and  I  will  leave 

The  moral  to  the  sad  and  dull, 
For  I  can  never  stop  to  j^rieve 

While  I  can  find  the  beautiful. 
I  have  lived  twenty  years,  and  feel 

The  longings  which  come  ever  tlien, 
To  try,  with  mind,  or  heart,  or  steel. 

Collision  with  my  fellow-men; 
I  bum  to  bound  from  beauty's  thrall, 

Where  others  deem  me  idly  chained, 
And  strike  my  blow  for  aught,  or  all 

That  o'er  the  universe  hath  reigned. 
They  call  mo  boy — I  feel  the  man — 

And  yet  will  prove  how  deeply  set 
Is  that  one  element,  *'  I  can," 

Among  the  things  we  ne'er  forget. 
'Tis  time,  1  know,  that  I  w^as  flinging 

My  rosy  fetters  to  the  wind, 
And,  like  the  desert  courser,  springing 

Upon  the  proud  career  of  mind. 
But  it  is  near — and  with  that  hour 

I  looked  to  see  my  follies  flee; 
And  sterner  thoughts  come  on,  with  power 

To  nerve  my  wakening  energy. 
'Tis  no  fair  dream— I  look  for  trial, 

Wliich  every  quivering  sinew  wrings; 
For  pourings  from  that  bitter  vial 

Which  drinks  to  death  life's  swelling  springs. 
But  far  beyond  my  fancy  resteth 

On  deep,  sublimed,  and  glorious  worth ; 
On  strength,  which,  like  the  eagle's,  breasteth 

The  highest  atmosphere  of  earth, 
I  look  to  rest — when  fire  hath  tried. 

And  much  affliction  purified. 

My  coloring  is  not  aye  so  deep- 
Anticipations  sometimes  come 

Like  fancies  in  a  gentle  sleep, 
And  pencil  sketches  of  a  home : 

And  in  its  delicate  lines  T  trace 
The  tenderness  of  gentle  eyes, 

Whoso  molten  light  might  be  the  place 
For  thought's  unsullied  paradise. 

I  feel  the  touch  of  ivory  lingers 
Upon  my  forehead's  swollen  vein. 
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And  meet  u  look,  whose  softness  lingers 

As  if  it  would  drink  up  my  pain. 
1  hear  a  ttme,  whose  silvery  jjfush 

Thrills  every  fibre,  sweetly  spoken, 
And  feel  the  rieh  tumultuous  gush 

Of  fountains  which  had  else  been  broken. 
Beside  a  low"  bent  head  I  kneel, 

Whoso  raven  tresses  stir  with  prayer, 
And  hear  my  name,  and  deeply  feel 

How  holy  is  the  altar  there. 
An<l  then  I  gaze  on  dewy  lashes, 

And  part  the  hair  on  a  sweet  brow. 
And  watch  for  love's  impassioned  flashes 

In  eyes  toi»  serious  till  now. 
1  lay  upon  the  wasting  bed 

Of  sickness,  and  I  watch  a  cheek 
Whose  color  at  my  plaint  has  tied, 

.Vnd  ct)unt  the  deep  blue  veins  that  streak 
It^  lily  whiteness;  and  1  listen 

To  tones  that  speak  inquiringly. 
And  feel,  that  as  the  tear-drops  glisten. 

And  fall  upon  me,  I  couhl  die; 
Ft>r  I  should  sink  into  mv  rest. 

So  utterly,  supremely  blest. 


THR  HEALING  OF  THE  DAUGHTER  OF  JAIRUS. 

Freshly  the  C(H)1  breath  of  the  coming  eve 
Stole  through  the  lattice,  and  the  dying  girl 
Felt  it  upon  her  forehead.     She  had  lain 
Since  the  hot  noontide  in  a  breathless  trance — 
Her  thin,  pale  lingei>»  clasped  within  the  hand 
Of  the  heart-broken  Hulcr.  an<l  her  breast 
Like  the  dead  marble,  white  and  motionless. 
The  shadow  of  a  leaf  lay  on  her  lips. 
And,  as  it  stirred  with  the  awakening  wind. 
The  dark  lids  lifted  fn»ni  her  languid  eyes. 
And  her  slight  lingers  moved,  and  heavily 
She  turnetl  upon  her  pillow.     He  was  there — 
The  same  loved,  tireless  watcher,  and  she  looked 
lnti»  his  face  until  her  sight  grew  dim 
With  the  fast-falling  teai*s;  and,  with  a  sigh 
Of  tremuUms  weakness  murmuring  his  name. 
She  gently  drew  his  hand  upon  her  lips. 
And  kissed  it  as  she  wept.     The  old  man  sunk 
Vptui  his  knees,  and  in  the  drapery 
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Of  the  rich  curtains  hiiried  up  his  face; 
And  wlien  the  twilight  fell,  the  silken  folds 
Stirred  with  his  prayer,  but  the  slij^ht  hand  he  hehl 
Had  ceased  its  pressure — and  he  could  not  hear, 
In  the  dead,  utter  silence,  that  a  breath 
Came  throujrh  her  nostrils — and  her  temples  gave 
To  his  nice  touch  no  pulse — and,  at  her  mouth, 
He  held  the  lightest  curl  that  tm  her  neck 
Lay  with  a  mocking  beauty,  and  his  gaze 
Ached  with  its  deathly  stillness. 

It  was  night — 
And,  softly,  o*er  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
Danced  the  breeze-ridden  ripples  to  the  shore,. 
Tipped  with  the  silver  sparkles  of  the  moon. 
The  breaking  waves  played  low  upon  the  beach 
Their  constant  music,  but  the  air  beside 
Was  still  as  starlight,  and  the  Saviour's  voice. 
In  its  rich  cadences  unearthly  sweet, 
Seemed  like  some  just-born  harmony  in  the  air. 
Waked  by  the  power  of  wisdom.     On  a  rock. 
With  the  broad  moonlight  falling  on  his  brow, 
lie  stood  and  taught  the  people.    At  liis  feet 
Lay  his  small  scrip,  and  pilgrim's  sc^allop-shell. 
And  staff — for  they  had  waited  by  the  sea 
Till  he  came  o'er  from  Gadarene,  and  pi-ayed 
For  his  wont  teachings  as  he  came  to  land. 
His  hair  was  parted  meekly  on  his  brow, 
And  the  long  curls  from  off  his  shoulders  fell. 
As  he  leaned  forward  earnestly,  and  still 
The  same  calm  cadence,  passionless  and  deep — 
And  in  his  looks  the  same  mild  majesty — 
And  in  his  mien  the  sa<lncss  mixed  with  power — 
Filled  them  with  love  and  woinler.     Suddenly, 
As  on  his  words  entrancedly  they  hung. 
The  crowd  divided,  and  among  them  stood 
Jairus  tiik  Kulek.     With  his  flowing  robe 
Gathered  in  haste  about  his  loins,  he  came. 
And  fixed  his  eyes  on  Jesus.     Closer  drew 
The  twelve  disciples  to  their  Master's  side; 
And  silently  the  people  shrunk  away. 
And  left  the  haughty  Ruler  in  the  midst 
Alone.     A  moment  longer  on  the  face 
Of  the  meek  Nazarene  he  kept  his  gaze. 
And,  as  the  twelve  looked  on  him,  by  the  light 
Of  the  clear  moon  they  saw  a  glistening  tear 
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Steal  to  his  silver  beard:  and,  drawing  nigh 
Unto  the  Saviour*s  feet,  he  took  the  hem 

« 

Of  his  coarse  mantle,  and  with  trembling  hands 
Pressed  it  upon  his  lids,  and  murmured  low, 
**  Master  !  my  daughter  T* 

The  same  silvery  light, 
That  shone  upon  the  lone  rock  by  the  sea. 
Slept  on  the  Ruler's  lofty  capitals. 
As  at  the  door  he  stood,  and  welcomed  in 
Jesus  and  his  disciples.     All  was  still. 
The  echoing  vestibule  gave  back  the  slide 
Of  their  loose  sandals,  and  the  arrowy  beam 
Of  moonlight,  slanting  to  the  marble  floor. 
Lay  like  a  spell  of  silence  in  the  rooms. 
As  Jairus  le<l  them  on.     With  hushing  steps 
lie  tro<l.the  winding  stair;  but  ere  he  touche<i 
The  latchet,  from  within  a  whisper  came, 
**  Trouble  the  Master  not—:for  tthe  w  dead!** 
And  his  faint  hand  fell  nerveless  at  his  side. 
And  his  steps  faltered,  and  his  broken  voice 
Choked  in  its  utterance; — but  a  gentle  hand 
Was  laid  upon  his  arm,  and  in  his  ear 
The  Saviour's  voice  sank  thrillingly  and  low, 
**  She  is  not  dead — hut  sleepeth.** 

Tliey  passed  in. 
The  spice  lamps  in  the  alabaster  urns 
Burned  dimly,  and  the  white  and  fragrant  smoke 
Curled  indolentlv  on  the  chamber  walls. 
The  silken  curtains  slumbered  in  their  folds — 
Not  even  a  tassel  stirring  in  the  air — 
And  as  the  Sa\iour  stood  beside  the  bed. 
And  prayed  inaudibly,  the  Ruler  heard 
The  quickening  division  of  his  breath 
As  he  grew  earnest  inwardly.     There  came 
A  gradual  brightness  o'er  his  calm,  sad  face. 
And,  drawing  nearer  to  the  bed,  he  moved 
The  silken  curtains  silently  apart. 
And  looked  upon  the  maiden. 

Like  a  form 
Of  matchless  sculpture  in  her  sleep  she  lay — 
The  linen  vesture  folded  on  her  breast. 
And  over  it  her  white,  transparent  hands. 
The  blood  still  rosy  in  their  tapering  nails. 
A  line  of  ]>earl  ran  through  her  parted  lips. 
And  in  her  nostrils,  spiritually  thin. 
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The  breatliin^  curve  was  mockingly  like  life; 
And  round  beneath  the  faintly  tinted  skin 
Ran  the  light  branches  of  the  azure  veins; 
And  on  her  cheek  the  jet-lash  overlay, 
Matching  the  arches  pencilled  on  her  brow. 
Her  hair  had  been  unbound,  and  falling  loose 
Ujion  her  pillow,  hid  her  small,  round  ears 
In  curls  of  glossy  blackness,  and  about 
Her  polished  neck,  scarce  touching  it,  they  hung, 
Like  airy  shadows  floating  as  they  slept. 
*T  was  heavenly  beautiful.     The  Saviour  raised 
Her  hand  from  off  her  bosom,  and  spread  out 
The  snowy  fingers  in  his  palm,  and  said, 
" Maiden,  arise!"  and  suddenly  a  flush 
Shot  o'er  her  forehead,  and  along  her  lips 
And  through  her  cheek  the  rallied  color  ran; 
And  the  still  outline  of  her  graceful  form 
Stin*ed  in  the  linen  vesture,  and  she  clasped 
The  Saviour's  hand,  and  fixing  her  dark  eyes 
Full  on  his  beaming  countenance — Arose  I 


ON   THE  DEATH  OF  EDWARD  PAYSOX,  D.  D. 

A  servant  of  the  living  God  is  dead! 

His  errand  hath  been  well  and  early  done. 

And  early  hath  he  gone  to  his  reward. 

He  shall  come  no  more  forth,  but  to  his  sleep 

Hath  silently  lain  down,  and  so  shall  rest. 

Would  ye  bewail  our  brother?    He  hath  gone 

To  Abraham's  bosom.     He  shall  no  more  thirst. 

Nor  hunger,  but  forever  in  the  eye, 

H(dy  and  meek,  of  Jesus,  he  may  look, 

Unchided,  and  untempted,  and  unstained. 

Would  ye  bewail  our  brother?    He  hath  gone 

To  sit  down  with  the  prophets  by  the  clear 

And  crystal  waters;  he  hath  gone  to  list 

Isaiah's  harp  and  David's,  and  to  walk 

With  Enoch,  and  Elijah,  and  the  host 

Of  the  just  men  made  perfect.     He  shall  bow 

At  Gabriel's  hallelujah,  jind  unfold 

The  scroll  of  the  Apocalypse  with  John, 

And  talk  of  Christ  with  Mary,  and  go  back 

To  the  last  supper,  and  the  garden  prayer 

With  the  beloved  disciple.     He  shall  hear 

The  story  of  the  Incarnation  told 
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By  SinuHUi,  ;in<l  tlu*  Triune  mystery 

Hurniii^  \\\nn\  tlie  fervent  lips  of  Paul. 

He  shall  have  wiiijrs  of  ijlory.  an<I  shall  soar 

To  the  remoter  tirmaments.  and  read 

The  onler  and  the  harmony  of  stai-s; 

And,  in  the  mijxht  of  knowle<lge,  he  shall  bow, 

In  the  deep  pauses  of  arehanj^el  harps, 

And.  humhle  as  the  seraphim,  shall  ory — 

**  117*0,  hy  /*!«  ^rarcUintj^jindu  thfe  out,  O  God!** 

There  shall  he  meet  his  children  who  have  gone 

lief  ore  him,  and  as  other  years  roll  on. 

And  his  loved  flock  jjo  up  to  him,  his  hand 

Again  shall  lea<l  them  gently  to  the  Lamb, 

And  bring  them  to  the  living  waters  there. 

Is  it  8(»  g<K>d  to  die !  and  shall  we  mourn 

That  he  is  taken  early  to  his  rest? 

Tell  me !  oh  mourner  for  the  man  of  God ! 

Shall  we  bewail  our  brother — that  he  died  ? 


THE  BELFKY  PIGEON. 

On  the  cross-lieam  under  the  Old  South  bell 
The  nest  of  a  pigeon  is  builded  well. 
In  summer  and  winter  that  binl  is  there, 
Out  and  in  with  the  morning  air: 
1  love  to  see  him  track  the  street. 
With  his  warv  eve  and  active  feet; 
And  1  often  watch  him  as  he  springs, 
Circling  the  steeple  with  easy  wings. 
Till  across  the  dial  his  shade  has  passed. 
And  the  belfry  edge  is  gained  at  last. 
'Tis  a  bin!  I  love,  with  its  broo<ling  note. 
And  the  trembling  throb  in  its  mottled  throat; 
There 's  a  human  look  in  its  swelling  breast, 
And  the  gentle  curve  of  its  lowly  crest; 
And  I  often  stop  with  the  fear  I  feel — 
He  runs  so  close  to  the  rapid  wheel. 

\Vliatever  is  rung  on  that  noisy  bell — 
i  'hime  of  the  hour  or  funeral  knell — 
The  dove  in  the  belfry  must  hear  it  well. 
When  the  tongue  swings  out  to  the  midnight  moon- 
When  the  sexton  cheerily  rings  for  noim — 
\VTien  the  clock  strikes  clear  at  morning  light — 
UTien  the  child  is  waked  with  "nine  at  night" — 
\\'hen  the  chimes  play  soft  in  the  Sabbath  air. 
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Filling  the  spirit  with  tones  of  prayer — 
Whatever  tiile  in  the  bell  is  heard, 
He  broods  on  his  folded  feet  unstirred, 
Or,  risin^c  half  in  his  rounded  nest. 
He  takes  the  time  to  smooth  his  breast. 
Then  droj»s  apiin  with  tilnu*<I  eyes, 
And  sleeps  as  the  last  vibration  dies. 

Sweet  Bird!  I  would  that  1  (rould  be 

A  hermit  in  the  crow<l  like  thee! 

With  wings  to  fly  to  wood  and  glen. 

Thy  lot,  like  mine,  is  cast  with  men; 

And  daily,  with  unwilling  feet, 

I  trea<l,  like  thee,  the  crowded  street; 

But,  unlike  me,  when  day  is  o'er. 

Thou  canst  dismiss  the  world  and  soar, 

Or,  at  a  half-felt  wish  for  rest, 

Canst  smooth  the  feathers  on  thy  breast, 

And  drop,  forgetful,  to  thy  nest. 


SATURDAY  AFTERNOON. 

I  love  to  look  on  a  scene  like  this. 

Of  wild  and  careless  play. 
And  persuade  myself  that  1  am  not  old. 

And  my  locks  are  not  yet  gray ; 
For  it  stirs  the  blood  in  an  old  man's  heart. 

And  makes  his  pulses  fly. 
To* catch  the  thrill  of  a  happy  voice. 

And  the  light  of  a  pleasant  eye. 

I  have  walked  the  world  for  fourscore  years ; 

And  they  say  that  I  am  old, 
That  my  heart  is  ripe  for  the  reaper.  Death, 

And  my  years  are  well  nigh  told. 
It  is  very  true ;  it  is  very  true ; 

I  'm  old,  and  *'  1  bide  my  time;" 
But  my  heart  will  leap  at  a  scene  like  this. 

And  I  half  renew  my  prime. 

Play  on,  play  cm;  I  am  with  you  there. 
In  the  midst  of  your  merry  ring; 

I  can  feel  the  thrill  of  the  daring  jump. 
And  the  rush  of  the  breathless  swing: 
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I  liide  with  you  in  the  fragrant  hay. 
And  I  wlu>op  the  smothered  call. 

And  my  feet  slip  up  on  the  seedy  H«>oi\ 
An<l  I  care  not  for  the  fall. 

I  am  willing  to  die  when  my  time  shall  r<»me, 

And  I  shall  be  glad  to  go; 
For  the  world  at  best  is  a  weary  place. 

And  my  pulse  is  getting  low; 
But  the  grave  is  dark,  and  the  heart  will  fail 

In  treading  its  gloomy  way: 
And  it  wiles  my  heart  fn>m  its  dreariness, 

To  see  the  young  so  gay. 


Bom  in  Portland,  April  2.  ISOG;  (^-ailuHteii  at  Bowiluiii  College  in  1826,  baring  previous- 
ly attended  Phillips  Academy,  at  Antlover,  Masn.  He  practi^d  law  in  Boston  fi>r  a  few 
yeans,  and  sulMeqaently  withdrew  to  the  <H>untry.  and  euf^Hged  in  agricultural  pursuits 
and  field  sports.  He  now  resitles»  at  Greenport,  I*.  I.,  and  hu)  poems  suggested  by  his  far- 
orite  amusement  alone  would  make  a  volume.  While  a  student  he  was  a  regular  contribu> 
tor  to  **Knapp*8  Bocttou  Mafniziue.**  and  to  the  "  New  York  Literary  Gasette,**  a  j^pu- 
Uur  journal,  then  e<lite«l  by  William  CuUeu  Bryant,  the  |K>et.  Later  be  was  associated 
with  the  **  Boston  Daily  Patriot.**  which  he  conducted  with  great  ability.  He  was  also, 
at  different  periods,  connected  with  other  Boston  journals  and  magazines.  His  first  vol- 
ume of  poems  app««re<l  in  1836.    He  has  made  a  two  years*  tour  in  Europe. 


MAINE. 


Far  in  the  sunset's  mellow  glory. 

Far  in  the  day-break*s  pearly  bh>om. 
Fringed  by  ocean's  foamy  surges. 

Belted  in  by  woods  of  gloom, 
Stretch  thy  soft,  luxuriant  borders, 

.Smile  thy  shores,  in  hill  and  plain. 
Flower-enamelled,  ocean-girdled, 

(rreen  bright  shores  of  Maine. 

Rivers  of  surpassing  beauty 

From  thy  hemlock  woiwllands  How, — 
Androscoggin  and  Penobscot, 

Saco,  chilled  by  northern  snow ; 
These  from  many  a  lowly  valley 

Thick  by  pine-trees  shadowed  o'er. 
Sparkling  from  their  ice-cold  tributes 

To  the  surges  of  thy  shore. 
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Bays  resplendent  as  the  heaven, 

Starred  and  gemmed  by  thousand  iRles, 
(jrird  thee, — Casco  witli  its  islets, 

Quoddy  witli  its  dimpled  smiles; 
0*er  them  swift  the  fisher's  shallop 

And  tall  ships  their  wings  expand, 
While  the  smoke- flag  of  the  steamer 
Flaunteth  out  its  cloudy  streamer, 

Bound  unto  a  foreign  strand. 

Bright  from  many  a  rocky  headland, 

Fringe<l  by  sands  that  shine  like  gokl. 
Gleams  the  light-house,  white  and  lonely, 

Grim  as  some  baronial  hold. 
Bright  by  many  an  ocean  valley 

Shaded  hut  and  village  shine; 
Roof  and  steeple,  weather-beaten. 

Stained  by  ocean's  breath  of  brine. 


DEATH  OF  NAPOLEON. 

Wild  was  the  night;  yet  a  wilder  night 

Hung  round  the  st)hlier's  pillow; 
In  his  bosom  there  waged  a  fiercer  fight 

Tlian  the  fight  of  the  wrathful  billow. 

A  few  fond  mournei's  were  kneeling  by, 
The  few  that  his  stern  heart  cherished ; 

They  knew  by  his  glazed  and  unearthly  eye. 
That  life  had  nearly  perished. 

They  knew,  by  his  awful  and  kingly  look. 

By  the  order  hastily  spoken. 
That  he  dreamed  of  days  when  the  nations  shook, 

And  the  nations'  hosts  were  broken. 

lie  dreamed  that  the  Frenchman's  sword  still  slew, 
And  triumphed  the  Frenchman's  eagle; 

And  the  struggling  Austrian  fled  anew, 
Like  the  hare  before  the  beagle. 

The  bearded  Russian  he  scourged  again. 

The  Prussian's  camp  was  routed. 
And  again,  on  the  hills  of  haughty  Spain, 

His  mighty  armies  shouted. 
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Over  Ejiypt's  sands,  over  Alpine  snows. 
At  the  pyramids,  at  the  mountain, 

Where  the  wave  of  the  lordly  Danulie  liows. 
And  hy  the  Italian  fountain. 

In  the  snowv  cliffs,  where  nuumtain  sti-eams 
Dash  by  the  Switzer's  dwellinjr. 

He  led  them  a«;ain  in  his  tlyin^  <lreams, 
His  hosts,  the  hroad  earth  quellinj;. 

AjC^^in  Marenjjo's  tield  was  wim. 

And  Jena's  bhxKly  battle; 
A|r*^in  the  world  was  overrun. 

Made  pale  at  his  eannons*  rattle. 

He  diet!  at  the  close  of  that  darksome  day. 

A  <lav  that  shall  live  in  storv; 
In  the  roeky  land  they  plaeetl  his  elay. 

"And  left  him  alone  in  his  jjlorv." 


Robert  ^oodeij  ^Hverlit, 


This  poet,  who  began  hit*  law  |inictk*«>  in  Liuieriek.  Me.,  where  he  resided  six  yeiuv, 
bom  in  Barrington.  now  Straffortl,  N.  H..  July  19. 1806.  He  graduated  at  Hanrard  Law 
School,  and  after  leavine  the  Pine  Tree  State,  itettletl  ao  an  attorney  in  Ix>well,  Mass., 
where  he  now  reniainH.  Hi8  iHHftry.  nr  autliorship.  niav  be  fnund  in  his  volnuies  of  '*  Epics 
Lyrics,  and  Ballad^':"  in  kin  ttevenil  oratiouft;  in  liis  "  l{i8tory  of  the  Indian  Wars  of  New 
England;*'  in  his  Iegenii«  ami  dramas,  ent)tle«l.  "  Battlen  of  t&e  Bush,'*  and  in  other  works. 
Mr.  CaTerlv  was  greatly  interestetl  in  the  erecticm  of  the  Hannah  l^ustin  monument, 
placed  on  tlie  island  in  l'Vuac(N»lc.X.  H.,  where  Mrs.  Pustin  and  her  e«>nipanions  perform- 
ed that  remarkable  deeil  i>f  daring  at  the  uiitlniglit  hour. 


TLAKA. 

Here  on  this  hill  she  wandered  in  her  childhood. 

Briefly  to  dance  sweet  summer  days  along; 
While  oft,  in  flowery  \*alc  or  wavinjr  wildwood. 

She  blest  the  bluebird  with  her  little  song. 
Now  bends  the  cypress,  weeping  limb  and  boughs: 

Sad  night  comes  down  to  lave  the  leaf  with  tears: 
Soft,  gentle  zephyrs  sigh  their  w<mted  vows 

Vnto  the  love  i»f  life's  departed  years. 

Ten  tlious;ind  days*  bright  dawn  shall  beam  upon  it. 

Ten  thousand  nights'  sweet  stars  shall  come  with  cai-e: 
Ten  thousand  wild-biitls*  lovely  warbling  on  it 

Shall  bring  oblations  to  my  Clani  fair. 
£arth*s  lengthened  years  are  little  in  His  sight. 

Who  rolls  the  spheres  in  majesty  above: 
Whose  sun  on  high  is  but  a  candle-light. 

To  lead  frail  mortals  to  a  throne  of  l«»ve. 


MART  HART  PRENTISS  CUMMIUGS.  9» 


<^$4rg  ^art  ffrmtiss  ^nmminq§. 


This  lady  wait  bom  in  Paris,  Jan.  7. 1807,  and  was  married  to  Wliitney  Cuiniuingfi  of 
West  Sumner,  afterwards  of  Buckfleld.  and  died  in  the  latter  town  in  the  spring  of  1878. 
She  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  tne  Oxford  Democrat,  Portland  Transcript^  and 
Zion*»  Advocate,  <»vor  the  signature  of  "  Oithona." 


A  DRKAM. 

I  saw  in  dreams  last  night  a  favorite  spot. 

One  I  have  sehlom  seen  in  hitter  yeai's. 

It  was  a  farm  upon  a  mountain's  side, 

Rough  in  appearance,  an(i  yet  beautiful. 

With  all  its  trees  and  vines,  its  rocks  and  streams. 

'Twas  there  a  relative  I  h)ved  in  life, 

And  mourned  in  death,  lived  out  his  threes<"ori*  years. 

I  ever  loved  to  see  the  tall,  gray  house. 

It  looked  so  like  its  owner,  lirm,  upright, 

As  though  'twere  fortified  by  praise  nnd  i»rayer. 

I  saw  it  in  my  dream,  with  just  the  look 
It  wore  of  old;  the  same  viue-sha<Ied  poreli. 
And  spreading  trees  around  the  open  door; 
But  of  the  numerous  smiling  faces  there 
In  days  gone  by,  but  one  arose  to  view. 
It  was  a  youthful  cousin,  who  had  grown 
To  man's  est^ite  beneath  that  shclt*'ring  roof; 
But,  thinking  that  the  world  had  greener  spots 
And  lovelier  scenes,  had  wandered  far  away, 
liOng,  long  ago,  from  his  paternal  home. 

In  my  night  vision  he  was  blithe  and  young, 
As  when  I  saw  him  ere  he  bade  a<1ieu 
To  beautiful  New  England.     Just  the  same 
Were  the  dark  l(»cks  around  hisam])le  brow; 
And  in  his  flashing  eye  were  mingle<l  deep 
The  energy,  the  softness  and  the  i)ride 
Which  blended  in  his  character.     No  word 
Was  said  between  us,  yet  I  feel  to-day 
As  though  departed  years  hjwl  come  again. 
And  I  was  living  still  the  hours  of  youth. 
1  bless  the  giver  of  that  happy  dream, 
^^)r  long  has  been  the  time  since  I  have  seen 
That  well-remembered  relative  and  friend. 
And  we,  perchance,  may  never  meet  again. 

8» 
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I  have  a  sprig  of  withered  laurel  leaves 
He  sent  me  from  his  Pennsylvania  home 
In  token  of  remembrance,  and  I  oft 
Look  at  it  now  with  question  in  my  thoughts. 
Whether  that  home  is  dearer  to  his  heart 
Than  the  rough  mountain  one  he  left  behind. 


REVERIE8. 

My  child  will  come  no  more. 

My  ministries  of  love 

Are  changed  for  those  above — 
The  little  journey  of  his  life  is  o*er. 

I  see  his  garments  hang 

In  many  a  spot — 

How  can  he  be  forgot. 
Though  every  memory  brings  the  heart  a  pang  I 

'Tis  vain  to  change  the  scene — 

From  each  seiiuest^red  ncK>k, 

His  little  treasures  look; 
I  cannot  wander  where  he  has  not  been. 

Spring's  gli»rious  suubeams  stream. 

And  brightly  do  they  fall. 

Alike  on  floor  and  wall : 
But  my  lo>*t  boy  looks  out  «»n  every  beam. 

[  turn  my  eyes  above, 

But  tears  will  force  their  way 

E'en  when  I  strive  to  pray — 
Is  there  no  place  of  rest  for  earthly  love? 

My  young  and  happy  boy — 

I  see  his  glad  step  springing, 

I  hear  his  sweet  voice  singing, 
And  yet  these  memories  bring  no  thrill  of  joy. 

But  why  these  restless  days? 

The  promises  are  mine; 

I  hear  a  voice  flivine 
Call  on  my  soul  a  sovereign  God  to  praise. 

Why  spend  my  hours  in  gloom, 

Or  weep  for  treasures  gone, 

When  I  am  hurrying  on 
To  join  them  in  a  world  beyond  the  tomb? 
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My  cherished  one  is  there, 

He  spends  his  glorious  days 

In  songs  of  holy  praise 
To  Him  wlio  heard  on  earth  his  daily  prayer. 

Then  let  my  heart  arise 

To  his  blight  home  above, 

And  to  the  Go<i  of  love 
Look  for  a  blessing  on  **  earth's  broken  ties." 

§harhs  garkeii  fflnle^. 

Charles  P.  ilslev  wai*  lx>ni  in  Portland,  Jan.  16, 1807,  and  lived  to  the  good  old  age  of 
«ighty  years,  his  death  (K.*curruig  Jan.  29, 1887,  at  his  residence  in  Cambridge,  Massachn- 
tetts.  In  early  life  Mr.  llsley  folloi^i'ed  the  occupation  of  a  book-keeper,  but  having  a 
manifest  taste  for  literature  he  turned  to  newspaper  work,  and  as  early  as  1836  started  a 
daily  penny  paper,  the  Portia  ml  Daily  Times.  Tlie  venture  was  in  advance  of  that 
period,  and  was  al>antloned.  April  12,  1837,  he  issued  the  tirnt  number  of  the  Portland 
TVaTiMTJ cf ,  and  was  its  editor  for  a  uunil>er  of  years.  Had  he  lived  a  little  more  than 
two  months  longer  he  would  have  seen  thin  second  offspring  of  his  Journalistic  ventures 
complete  its  half  century  of  prosperous  existence.  Mr.  llsley  was  the  author  of  a  vol- 
ume of  popular  tales,  entitled  "  Forest  and  Shore,"  and  of  many  contributions  in  prose 
and  verse  to  the  periodical  literature  of  the  times.  He  was  at  one  time  associate<l  with 
Edward  P.Weston  as  assistant  editor  of  the  Erlertir^  which  was  eventually  united  with 
the  Transcript, now  in  its  52d  year.  Mr. llsley  wielded  a  graceful  and  readvpen,and 
was  more  or  less  connected  with  the  newspapers  of  Portland  for  a  period  of  fifty-one 
years,  being  one  of  the  oldest  journalists  of  the  country.  He  furnished  a  hymn,  sung  at 
the  centennial  celebration  of  i*ortlanii,  and  wrote  a  very  interpsting  series  of  articles  for 
the  Transcript  descriptive  of  his  native  city  half  a  century-  ago.  He  wrote  very  smooth 
verse,  and  his  tales  were  of  historic  interest  ami  always  racy.  He  will  hold  a  prominent 
place  among  the  authors  of  Maine. 


THE  LATTER  SNOW. 

Our  Heaveidy  Father  kindly  dotli  bestow 
The  'Matter  rain/'  a  blessing  t<»  the  earth; 

Likewise  he  giveth  us  the  latter  snow, 
The  i)oor  man's  treasnre-boon  of  priceless  worth; 

Yet  seemeth  it  to  some  a  cere-doth  spread 

To  veil  from  view  the  features  of  the  dead. 

Ah,  this  is  but  a  counterfeit  of  death  I 
The  earth  but  slumbers  'neath  the  fleecy  pall; 

Sleeping,  she  waits  the  spring's  reviving  breath 
To  loose  the  frosty  fetters  that  enthrall; 

When,  once  more  freed,  with  renovated  powers. 

She'll  robe  herself  anew  with  fruits  and  flowers. 

Nature  sleeps  not;  within  her  depths  doth  work 

A  vital  principle  that  knows  no  rest; 
Her  silent  forces  ever  are  at  work, 

Strictly  obedient  to  supreme  behest, 
Keen  though  her  vision,  Science  seeks  in  vain 
The  wonder-working  mystery  to  explain. 
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Breatlie  iu»t  ;i  niiirinur  at  the  lattiT  snow; 

Beneath  tlu'  shi-oud  that  whitiMis  all  the  earth, 
Are  prejrnant  jrems,  bidinja:  the  prm'ess  slow 

That  in  due  time  shall  quicken  them  to  birth; 
As  from  the  liitter  i-ain  .and  gentle  dews 
The  wasted  soil  her  power  from  it  renews. 

Have  p.itience  but  a  little,  thou  shalt  see 
The  working  of  the  miracle  profouml : 

First  bud,  then  leaf,  shall  clothe  the  naked  tree. 
And  tender  gniss  with  verdure  deck  the  ground 

The  fecund  earth  throughout  her  wide  domain, 

Shall  yield  her  treasures  manifold  again. 


"OH,  THIS  IS  NOT  MY  HOME/' 


Oh,  this  is  not  my  home — 
I  miss  the  glorious  sea, 

Its  white  ami  sparkling  foam. 
And  lofty  melody. 

All  things  seem  strange  to  me — 

I  miss  the  rocky  shore. 
Where  broke  so  sullenly 

The  waves  with  deafning  i*oar; 

The  sands  that  shone  like  gold 
Beneath  the  blazing  sun. 

O'er  which  the  waters  rolled. 
Soft  chanting  as  they  run : 


And  oh,  the  glorious  sight ! 

Ships  moving  to  and  frb. 
Like  birds  upon  their  flight. 

So  silently  they  go ! 

[  climb  the  mountain* s  height, 
And  sadly  gaze  around, 

Xo  waters  meet  my  sight, 
I  hear  no  mailing  sound. 

Oh,  would  I  were  at  home. 
Beside  the  glorious  sea. 

To  bathe  within  its  foam. 
And  list  its  melodv ! 


HAPPY  MOMENTS. 

Happy  moments,  brief  but  truthful, 
>Vhen  the  heart  was  fresh  and  youthful— 
When  the  sands  of  life  ran  golden. 
In  those  days,  ahis,  now  olden! 
Moments  that  we  fondly  cherished — 
Moments  that  too  early  perishetl  I 

Ah,  that  time,  so  fraught  with  blessings! 
Time  of  love's  first  fond  caressings! 
When  each  act,  glance,  tone,  expression. 
Was  to  us  a  sweet  confession : 
When  our  path  was  strewn  with  Howei-s. 
And  joy  winged  the  rosy  hours! 
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All,  could  \\v  but  hoard  tMn<»tion8 
Kindled  in  our  younj;  devotions — 
Hoard  them  for  life's  latter  pleiisures 
As  we  hoard  our  j^^rosser  treasures — 
Then  those  rays  that  cheered  life's  morning 
Still  would  heam,  its  eve  adorning! 


emit  ffddswartli  fatt^ellaw. 


This  poet,  scholar  and  teacher,  was  born  in  Portland,  February  27, 1807,  of  New  Kuglaud 
stock,  and  aied  at  his  home  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  24, 1882.  He  was  tlesoended  from 
John  Alden,  of  Plymouth  Colony  fame,  his  great-grandfather,  Stephen  Longfellow,  com- 
ing to  Portland  in  1744,  »s  a  school iiitMter,  at  the  invitation  of  the  town,  and  the  family 
has  been  prominent  in  this  place  through  live  generations.  His  fatlier,  Hon.  Stephen 
Longfellow,  was  a  man  of  prominence  in  Maine,  a  leailer  of  the  bar,  and  repreNeutative 
in  Congress.  The  son's  early  education  was  gaineil  at  the  Portland  Academy,  where  he 
was  fitted  for  Bowdoin  College,  which  he  entered  at  fourteen.  Even  before  this  time  he 
had  written  verses  which  always  found  ready  admission  into  the  Portland  newspapers, 
and  before  graduation  his  reputation  as  a  poet  extended  beyond  the  bounds  of  both  col- 
lege and  State.  He  graduateil  in  the  class  of  1825,  and  six  months  afterwanl  was  offered 
aprofessorship  of  modem  languages  and  literature  at  Bowdoin.  an  office  created  for  him. 
The  appointment  was  accepUnl  conditionall>',  and  after  studying  three  years  and  a  ha^ 
in  Europe,  he  entered  upon  his  new  duties.  During  the  next  five  years  he  wrote  for  the 
North  American  Review^  and  translateil  the  "  Coplas  <le  Manrique/'  a  work  which  placed 
him  in  the  front  rank  of  living  poets.  Since  then  the  name  of  Longfellow  lias  been  a 
household  word,  and  his  books,  Doth  in  prose  and  verse,  have  been  translate<l  into  nearly 
every  tongue.  He  received  honorary  degrees  in  both  the  New  ami  01«1  Worhls,  aiui  was 
a  member  of  various  learned  societies  in  several  countries. 


MY  LOST  YOUTH. 

Often  I  think  of  the  beautiful  town 

That  is  seated  by  the  sea ; 
Often  in  thoughts  gfo  up  and  <lown 
The  pleasant  streets  of  that  dear  old  town, 
And  my  youth  comes  back  to  me. 
.\nd  a  verse  of  a  Lapland  son^; 
Is  haunting  my  memory  still: 
*'  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.'' 

I  vwn  see  the  shadowy  lines  of  its  trees. 

And  catch,  in  sudden  gleams, 
The  sheen  of  the  far-surrounding  seas. 
And  islands  that  were  the  Hesperid<'s 
Of  all  my  boyish  dreams. 

And  the  burden  of  that  old  song. 
It  murmurs  and  whispers  still: 
*'  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  arc  long,  long  thoughts. 


»» 
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1  remetnl>er  the  black  wliarves  and  the  slips, 

And  the  sea-tides  Uissing  free ; 
And  Spanish  sailors  witli  l>earded  lips, 
And  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  the  ships. 
And  tlie  magic  of  tlie  sea. 
And  the  voice  of  tliat  wayward  song 
Is  singing  and  saying  still : 
**  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will. 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts. 


t» 


I  remember  t)ie  bulwarks  by  the  shore. 

And  the  fort  upon  the  hill; 
The  sun-rise  gim,  with  its  hollow  roar, 
The  drum-beat  repeated  o'er  and  o'er. 
And  the  bugle  wild  and  shrill. 
And  the  music  of  that  old  song 
Throbs  in  my  memory  still: 
*'  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will. 
And  the  thoughts  of  youtli  .ire  long,  long  thoughts.' 

I  remember  tlie  sea-light  far  away, 
How  it  thun<lered  o'er  the  tide! 
And  the  dead  captains,  as  they  lay 
In  their  graves,  o'erlooking  the  tranquil  bay, 
Where  tlioy  in  battle  died. 
Ami  tlie  sound  of  tliat  mournful  song 
(Joes  tlirougli  me  with  a  thrill: 
**  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  tlie  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thought.*!." 

I  can  see  the  breezy  dome  of  groves. 
The  shadows  of  Deering's  woods; 
And  the  friendships  old  and^the  early  loves 
C'Ome  biu^k  with  a  sabbath  sound,  as  of  doves 
In  (juiet  neighborhoods. 

.Vnd  the  verse  of  that  sweet  old  song. 
It  f1utti>rK  and  murmurs  still : 
**  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  arc  long,  long  thoughts." 

I  remember  the  gleams  and  glo<ims  that  dart 

Across  the  school-boy's  brain ; 
The  song  and  the  silence  in  the  heart 
That  in  part  are  prophecies,  and  in  part 

Are  longings  w  ild  and  vain. 
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And  the  voice  of  that  litful  Hong 
Sings  on,  and  is  never  still: 
**  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  though t^t  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

There  are  things  of  whi(;h  1  may  not  speak; 

There  are  dreams  that  cannot  die;; 
There  are  thoughts  that  make  the  strong  heart  weak, 
And  bring  a  pallor  into  the  cheek, 
And  a  mist  before  the  eye. 
And  the  words  of  that  fatjil  song 
Come  <iver  me  like  a  chill: 
**  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will. 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.*' 

Strange  to  me  are  the  forms  I  meet 

When  I  visit  the  dear  okl  town; 
But  the  native  air  is  pure  and  sweet. 
And  the  trees  that  o'ershmlow  each  well-known  street. 
As  they  balance  up  and  down, 
Are  singing  the  beautiful  song. 
Are  sighing  and  whispering  still: 
**  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
Ami  the  thouglits  of  ycuith  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

And  Deering's  woods  are  fresh  and  fair. 

And  with  joy  that  is  almost  pain, 
My  heart  goes  back  to  wander  there, 
And  among  tlie  dreams  of  days  tliat  were, 
I  find  my  lost  youth  again. 
And  the  strange  and  beautiful  song. 
The  groves  are  repeating  it  still : 
**  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will. 
And  the  though t>s  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 


TIIEKOPE-WALK. 

In  that  building,  long  and  low. 
With  its  windows  all  a-row. 

Like  the  port-holes  of  a  hulk. 
Human  spiders  spin  and  spin. 
Backward  down  their  threads  so  thin, 

Dropping  each  a  hempen  bulk. 
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At  the  end,  an  open  door; 
Squares  of  sunshine  on  the  floor 

Light  the  long  and  dusky  lane; 
And  the  whirring  of  a  wheel, 
Dull  and  drowsy,  makes  me  feol 

All  it«  spokes  are  in  my  brain. 

As  the  spinners  to  the  end 
Downward  go  and  re-ascend, 

(jrleam  the  long  threads  in  tlie  sun ; 
While  within  this  brain  of  mine 
('obwebs  brighter  and  more  fine 

By  tlie  busy  wheel  are  spun. 

Two  fair  maidens  in  a  swing, 
Like  whiti*  doves  upon  the  wing. 

First  before  my  vision  piiss ; 
I^aughing,  as  their  gentle  han<Is 
Closely  clasp  the  twisted  stnnxls. 

At  their  shadow  on  the  gni.ss. 

Then  a  booth  of  mountebanks. 
With  its  smell  of  tan  and  planks, 

.\nd  a  girl  poised  high  in  air 
On  a  cord,  in  spangled  dress, 
With  a  faded  loveliness. 

And  a  wearv  hwk  of  care. 

Then  a  homestead  among  farms. 
And  a  woman  with  bare  arms 

Drawing  water  from  a  well; 
As  the  bucket  mounts  apace. 
With  it  mounts  her  own  fair  face. 

As  at  some  magician's  spell. 

Then  an  old  man  in  a  tower, 
Hinging  loud  the  nmmtide  hour, 

Wliile  the  n>pe  coils  round  ;ui«l  ii»und. 
Like  a  serpent  at  his  feet, 
.Vnd  again,  in  swift  retreat. 

Nearly  lifts  him  from  the  groun<l. 

Then  within  a  prisim-yanL 
K;ices  lixe«L  and  stern,  and  hard. 

Laughter  and  imlecent  mirth: 
.\h!  it  is  the  g-allows-tree  I 
Breath  of  Christian  charity. 

Blow,  and  sweep  it  from  the  earth! 


•  % 
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Then  a  schoolboy,  with  his  kite 
(rleamiug  in  a  sky  of  light. 

And  an  eager,  upward  look; 
Steeds  pursued  through  lane  and  field; 
Fowlers  with  their  snares  concealed ; 

And  an  angler  by  a  brook. 

Ships  rejoicing  in  the  breeze, 
Wrecks  that  float  o'er  unknown  seas, 

Anchors  dragged  through  faithless  sand; 
Sea- fog  drifting  overhead. 
And,  with  lessening  line  and  lead. 

Sailors  feeling  for  the  land. 

AH  these  scenes  do  1  behold, 
These,  and  many  left  untold, 

In  that  building  long  and  low ; 
While  the  wheel  goes  round  and  round, 
With  a  drowsy,  dreamy  sound. 

And  the  spinners  backward  go. 


LOVEWELL'S  FIGHT.* 

Many  a  day  and  wasted  year. 
Bright  has  left  its  footsteps  here, 
Since  was  broke  the  warrior's  spear. 

And  our  fathers  bled; 
Still  the  tall  trees  arching  shake 
Where  the  fleet  deer  by  the  lake, 
As  he  dashed  through  bush  and  brake, 

From  the  hunter  fled. 

in  these  ancient  woods  so  bright. 
That  are  full  of  life  and  light. 
Many  a  dark,  mysterious  rite 

The  stern  warriors  kept; 
But  their  altars  are  bereft, 
Fallen  to  earth  and  strewn  and  cleft. 
And  to  holier  faith  is  left, 

Where  their  fathers  slept. 

From  their  ancient  sepulchres, 
Where,  amid  the  giant  firs. 
Moaning  where  the  high  wind  stirs. 
Have  the  red  men  gone. 


•This  l8  t\ie  flrnt  poem  Longfellow  cave  to  the  world  with  hin  name  attached,  some 
aixty-flve  years  ago.  ITie  poem  was  long  sought  by  the  author,  but  In  vain,  and  was 
brought  to  light  in  1882.  We  copy  it  from  the  •'  Fryeburg  Webster  Memorial,"  as  it 
has  a  special  local  interest. 
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TowanlH  tho  Hettinp:  8un  that  makes 
Briglit  our  weHtem  hills  and  lakes. 
Faint  and  few  the  remnant  takes 
Its  sad  journey  on. 

Where  the  Indian  hamlet  stocnl. 
In  the  interminahle  wood, 
Battle  hroko  the  solitude, 

And  the  war-cry  rose; 
Sudden  came  the  strag^linp:  shot, 
Where  the  sun  looked  on  the  spot 
That  the  trace  of  war  woidd  blot 

Kre  the  day's  faint  close. 

Low  the  smoke  of  battle  hung. 
Heavy  down  the  lake  it  swung. 
Till  the  death-wail  h)u<l  was  sung. 

When  the  night-shades  fell; 
And  the  green  pine,  waving  dark, 
Held  within  its  shattered  bark 
Many  a  lasting  scath  and  mark 

That  a  tale  could  t^jll. 

And  the  glory  of  that  day 
Shall  not  pass  from  earth  away. 
Nor  the  blighting  of  decay 

Wast<»  our  liberty ; 
But  within  the  river's  sweep. 
Long  in  peace  our  vale  shall  sleep. 
And  free  hearts  the  reconi  keep 

Of  this  Jubilee.* 


SON  GO  KIVKK. 

l^>NNKrTINC}    I.AKK   SKKAOO    AN1>    I.ON(i    LAKB. 

Nowhere  such  a  devious  stream. 
Save  in  fancy  or  in  tiream. 
Winding  slow  thn>ugh  bush  and  bnike. 
Links  togi'ther  lake  and  lake. 


*Th(«  M)^n  vMi  wriiitMi  for  mut  •ung  ^to  the  air  of  Bruce'f  AddresB)  at  thr  Centennial 
eelebratliMi,  at  Fr.wburn.  of  ljoveveU>  fl^ht,  Mar  19. 183&.  Longfellow  was  himself  prea- 
•lit  at  Uie  celebratitui,  atiemtiiig  a  s^vial  levee  at  Judge  l>ana*s.  and  a  ball  in  the  evening 
M  the  0\f«Mr\l  House.  **  Wkrstkk  Muiobiau** 
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Walled  with  woods  or  sandy  shelf, 
Ever  doubling  on  itself 
Flows  the  stream,  so  still  and  slow, 
That  it  hardly  seems  to  flow. 

Never  errant-knight  of  old. 
Lost  in  woodland  or  in  wold, 
Such  a  winding  path  pursued 
Through  the  sylvan  solitude. 

Never  school-boy  in  his  (juest 
After  hazel-nut  or  nest, 
Through  -the  forest  in  and  out, 
Wandered  loitering  thus  about. 

In  the  mirror  of  its  tide 
Tangled  thickets  on  each  side 
Hang  inverted,  and  between 
Floating  cloud  or  sky  serene. 

Swift  as  swallow  on  the  wing 
Seems  the  only  living  thing. 
Or  the  loon,  that  laughs  and  flics 
Down  to  those  reflected  skies. 

Silent  stream !  thy  Indian  name 
Unfamiliar  is  to  fame ; 
For  thou  bidest  here  alone, 
Well  content  to  be  unknown. 

But  thy  tranquil  waters  teach 
Wisdom  deep  a.s  human  speech. 
Moving  without  hiuste  or  noise 
In  unbroken  equipoise. 

Though  thou  turnest  no  busy  mill. 
And  art  ever  calm  and  still. 
Even  thy  silence  seems  to  say 
To  tlie  traveller  on  his  way : 

'*  Traveller,  hurrying  from  the  heat 
(^f  the  city,  stay  thy  feet  I 
Kest  awhile,  nor  longer  wiiste 
Life  with  inconsi<lerate  haste ! 

'*  Be  not  like  the  stream  that  brawls 
Loud  with  shallow  waterfalls, 
But  in  quiet  self-control 
Link  together  soul  and  soul.'* 
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THE  BELL.S  OF  SAX  BLAS.» 

What  sav  the  liells  of  San  Bias 
To  the  ships  that  southward  pass 

From  the  harbor  of  Mazathin? 
To  them  it  is  nothing  in<»re 
Than  the  sound  of  surf  on  the  sliore. — 

Notliinjr  more  to  master  or  man. 

But  to  me.  a  dreamer  of  dreams. 
To  wliom  what  is  and  wliat  seems 

Are  often  one  and  tlie  same, — 
The  bells  t»f  San  Bias  to  me 
Have  a  stranjjre,  wihi  meliKiy. 

And  are  something  more  than  a  name. 

For  bells  are  the  voice  of  the  church; 
They  have  tones  that  touch  and  search 

The  hearts  of  young  and  ohl ; 
One  stiund  to  all,  yet  each 
Lends  a  meaning  to  their  speech. 

And  the  meaning  is  manifold. 

They  are  a  voice  of  the  Past. 
Of  an  age  that  is  fading  fast. 

Of  a  power  austere  and  grand ; 
When  the  flag  of  Spain  unfurled 
Its  folds  o*er  this  western  world. 

And  the  Priest  was  lord  of  the  land. 

The  chai>el  that  once  looked  down 
On  the  little  seaport  town 

Has  crumbled  into  the  dust ; 
And  on  oaken  beams  below 
The  bells  swing  to  and  fro. 

And  are  green  with  mould  and  rust. 

*as,  then,  the  old  faith  dead,*' 
They  say,  **and  in  its  stead 

Is  some  new  faith  proclaimed. 
That  we  are  forced  tt)  remain 
Naked  to  sun  and  rain, 

rnsheltere<i  and  ashamed? 

**Once  in  our  tower  aloof 
We  ninge  over  wall  and  roof 
Our  warnings  and  our  complaints: 

•The  last  poem  written  by  Longfellow,  umler  date  of  March  15. 1882. 
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And  round  about  U8  there 
The  white  doves  lilled  the  air/ 
Like  the  wliite  souls  of  the  saints. 

**  The  saints!    Ah,  have  they  gi-own 
Forgetful  of  their  own? 

Are  they  asleep,  or  <lea<l. 
That  open  to  the  sky 
Their  ruined  Missions  lie, 

No  lonj^er  tenanted? 

'*01i,  brinj;  us  haek  onre  more 
The  vanished  days  of  yore, 

When  the^ world  with  faith  w;is  Hlled; 
Hring  hiu!k  the  fervi<l  zeal. 
The  hearts  of  tire  and  steel. 

The  hands  that  believe  and  build. 

"Then  from  our  tower  a>;ain 
We^will  send  over  land  and  main 

Our  voices  of  eommand. 
Like  exiled  kings  whoj*eturn 
To  their  thrones,  and  the  people  learn 

That  the  Priest  is  lord  of  the  land!*' 

O  Bells  of  San^Hlas.  in  vain 
Ye  call  back  the  pjist  again  ! 

The  p;istjs  deaf  to  your  prayer: 
Out  of  the  slijvdows  of  night 
The  world  rolls  int(»  light; 

It  is  daybreak  everywhere. 


f^tliHttiel  '^nwthorn^. 


Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  regarded  b^  soiiu'  'a»  the  greaU'..ot  geiiiuB  AiiivricM  ha«  produced, 
was  bom  in  Salem,  MassacnusettH,  ui  1804,  and  gra<luated  from  Bowdoin  College  in  the 
same  olaas  with  tienry  Watlsworth  Longfellow.  He  whj*  induced,  through  a  promise  in 
college  to  bis  classmale,  the  Uev.  George  B.  Choever,  to  write  for  the  press,  and  it  is  naid 
that  this  old  friend  infused  into  the  dcsiMnitliiig  genius  "somewhat  of  his  own  life  and 
spirit."  Goodrich,  who  was  editing  an  annual  in  Hoston,  published  the  first  contribution 
from  his  pen,  and  thus  Hawthorne  whh  set  forth  on  his  shining  way.  The  new  star  was 
haiied  with  generous  en  thu!«i  asm  by  l.ongfellow,wlioinareviewof  his  "Twice-Told  Tales" 
said:  **  The  book,  though  in  prose,  is  nevprthele.»w  written  by  a  poet.  What  is  worthy  of 
mention,  he  never  wrote  p<Mitry,  not  even  a  carrier's  address."  A  ml  yet  a  curious  frag- 
ment of  verse,  we  could  hardly  say  jjoetry,  was  written  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  in  his 
early  youth,  when  he  was  about  thirteen  years  of  i^e,  and  residing  with  his  mother  at 
Raymond,  Me.,  where  she,  grieving  for  the  loss  of  her  husband,  had  souglit  and  found 
complete  seclusion.  He  was  a  shipmaster,  and  died  of  yellow  fever  at  Havana  in  1810. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Portland  Traiutcrivty  writing  from  Alexandria,  Va.,  under  liate 


of  June  4, 1870,  while  giving  some  interesting  reminiscences  of  the  boy  life  of  Haw 
taymond,  mentions  the  incident  of  fin'  reading  of  two  poems  by  "Nat"  to 
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oompaolons  who  thought  them  "  terrible  pretty.*'  One  of  these  pieces  related  to  the 
Tarbox  disaster,  bat  the  oorresiwndent  ooald  not  recollect  a  line  of  either.  In  a  note  by 
the  editor  he  states,  **  We  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  procore  the  fraffmentgiTen 
below," — alluding  to  a  fragment  of  the  other  poem.  He  then  oontinaes:  **A  West  Iterps- 
well  correspondent,  *  M.  O.  B.,'  says, — *I  find  it  in  a  copy-book  of  my  mother's,  where  it 
was  written  in  1819,  though  for  some  reason  all  the  verses  are  not  written.*  Doubtless 
some  other  old  copy-book  will  yet  give  up  the  remainder  of  this  carious  ballad.  **Our 
readers.**  continues  the  editor  of  the  Transcript^  **will  be  reminded  of  what  one  of  our 
correspondents  said  about  the  austere  religious  trainins  of  the  boy,  by  the  pious  ejacu- 
lations contained  in  th^e  verses."  We  publish  a  few  lines  of  this  carious  fragment, 
simply  on  account  of  their  association.  The  life  and  works  of  Hawthorne  are  too  well- 
known  to  need  an  extended  sketch.  He  died  in  the  spring  of  18G4,  while  on  a  Journey 
through  New  Hampshire,  accompanied  by  his  life-long  friend,  ex-President  Pierce. 


A  MOURNFUL  SONG. 

On  the  death  of  the  tr{fe  and  child  of  Mr.  Xathaniel  Knight,  of  Wind- 
ham^  who  fell  off  the  brid'je  at  the  falls  ahore  Horse-beef  Mills,  on  Presump- 
scot  rirer,  Frh.  22,  1S(4. 

All  ye  kind  husbands,  pray  draw  near, 
Attend  to  me  with  listeninp:  ear, 
Wliile  soleranlv  I  sliow  to  vou 
An  awful  scene,  but  surely  true. 
And  loving  wives,  do  you  dniw  round. 
To  you  indeed  a  solemn  sound ; 
O  Lord,  fome  nigh,  and  help  us  all. 
To  hear  this  loud  awakening  call. 
And  thou,  my  soul,  come  nie<Utat« 
Upon  the  stroke  of  death  so  late. 
Lord,  help  my  mind  and  pen  and  heart 
To  give  to  all  their  proper  part. 
This  hapless  man  and  wife  so  dear. 
To  woi*ship  God,  meant  to  appear. 
Towards  His  house  they  both  did  ride 
With  her  young  child  held  at  her  side ; 
But  o'er  the  bridge  as  they  did  ride, 
His  headstrong  horse  he  c«uld  not  guide. 
And  springing  out  to  hold  him  right. 
He  could  not  with  his  utmost  might. 
And,  notwithstanding  his  loud  **WhoaP* 
His  horse  and  sleigh  oVrboard  did  go. 
His  wife  and  child  plunged  in  the  deep. 
While  he  upon  the  bridge  did  keep. 
He  reached  his  whip  to  liis  dear  wife. 
Which  slie  seized  fast  to  save  her  life. 


*The  phraseology  of  this  line  has  lH*eii  slightly  oh'inged  by  the  compiler,  as  the  copy 
seen  is  evidently  not  exactly  like  the  original. 
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^rederic  ^elhn. 


Son  of  the  diBtinguiBhed  jurist,  Chief  Justice  Prentiss  Mellen,  anil  vounger  hrother  of 
Orenrille  Mellen;  was  bom  in  Biddeford,  Maine,  Dec.  3, 1804.  He  graauated  at  Bowdoin 
Golleoe  in  the  same  class  with  Henry  W.  Longfellow.  He  studi^  law,  and  opened  an 
office  In  Portland,  but  his  tastes  inclining  to  poetry  and  art,  he  never  practiced  to  any  ex- 
tent. He  not  only  possessed  a  very  deflghtf  ul  and  delicate  poetic  talent,  but  bade  fair 
to  tttrive  at  distinction  in  the  art  of  painting,  having  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  the  finest 
combinations  of  forms  and  colors.  Some  of  nis  landscapes  are  still  in  the  posscMion  of 
families  in  Portland.  He  removed  to  Boston,  and  died  there  Aug.  13.1834.  Mr.  Mellen 
had  a  happy,  genial  disposition,  devoted  to  the  elegant  work  of  his  choice,  but  careless  of 
fame.  The  Partlajid  Transcript,  under  date  of  Dec.  9, 1882,  gave  an  unpublished  poem 
from  his  pen. 


SABBATH  EVENINC;. 

List!  there  is  music  in  the  air! 

It  is  the  SaV)bath  evening  bell, 
C'himing  the  vesper  hour  of  prayer 

O'er  mountain  top  and  lowland  dell. 
And  infancy  and  age  are  seen, 
Slow  winding  o'er  the  church-yard  green. 

It  is  the  eve  of  rest;  tlie  light 
Still  lingers  on  the  moss-gi'own  tower, 

While  to  the  drowsy  ear  of  night, 
Slowly  it  marks  the  evening  hour; 

'Tis  hushed!  and  all  is  silent  there, 

Save  the  low,  fervent  voice  of  prayer. 

And  now,  far  down  the  quiet  vale, 
Sweet  hymnings  on  the  air  float  by; 

Hushing  the  whip-poor-will's  sad  wail, 
With  its  own  plaintive  melody. 

They  breathe  of  peace,  like  the  sweet  strains 

That  swept  at  night  o*er  Bethlehem's  plains. 

And  heads  are  bowed,  as  the  low  hymn 
Steals  through  that  gray  and  time-worn  pile; 

And  the  altar-lights  burn  faint  and  dim. 
In  the  long  and  moss-grown  aisle. 

And  the  distant  footfall  echoes  loud, 

Above  that  hushed  and  kneeling  crowd. 

And  now  beneath  the  old  elm  shade, 

Where  the  cold  moon-beams  may  not  smile, 

Bright  flowers  upon  the  graves  are  laid. 
And  sad  tears  shed  unseen  the  while, — 

The  last  sweet  gift  affection  brings, 

To  deck  the  earth  to  which  it  clings. 
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How  beautiful  those  simple  flowers 
Strewn  o'er  that  sileut  spot  now  sleep; 

Still  wet  with  summers  gentle  showers, 
As  if  they  t4K)  could  feel  and  weep! 

They  fade  and  die;  the  wintry  wind 

Shall  leave  no  tmcv  of  them  behind. 

The  bright  new  mmui  hath  set;  the  light 
Is  fading  cm  the  far  blue  hills; 

And  on  the  passing  breeze  of  night. 
The  music*  of  ten  thcms;ind  rills 

Comes  echoing  through  the  twilight  gray. 

With  the  lone  watch-dog's  distant  bay. 

The  crowd  hath  )>assed  away ;  the  prayer 
And  low-breathed  evening  hymn  arc*  gcme; 

The  cold  mist  only  lingei-s  there, 
OVr  the  dark  moss  and  nicmld'ring  stone: 

And  the  stars  shine  brightly  oVr  the  glen 

Where  rest  the  c|uiet  hcmies  of  men. 


V K.N  ETl  A  .\    M(  X )N  LIGHT. 

'Twas  mcKMilight  on  Vt*netia*s  sea. 
And  every  fragrant  bower  and  tree 

SmiU»d  in  the  glc»rious  light. 
The  thousand  isles  that  clustered  then- 
.Ve'er  in  their  life  looked  half  so  fair 

.\k  on  that  happy  night. 

A  thcuisand  sparkling  lights  were  set 
On  everv  dome*  and  minaret. 

While  through  the  marble  halls 
The  gush  of  cooling  fcHintains  came. 
And  crystal  lamps  sent  far  their  Ha  me 

Upcui  the  bigh-arcbed  walls. 

But  sweeter  far  on  .Vdria's  sea. 
The  gond<»lier's  wild  minstrelsy 

In  accents  low  beg:ni: 
While  sounding  harp  and  martial  zell. 
The  music  joined,  till  the  rich  swell 

Seemed  hc»aven*8  wide  arch  to  span. 

Tlien  faintly  ceasiut:— one  bv  one. 
That  j)laintive  vc»ic-e  breathed  on  alone. 
Its  wild,  heart-soothing  lay : 
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And  then  a^in  that  moonlight  band, 
Started  as  if  by  magic  wand. 
In  one  bold  burst  away. 

The  joyous  hiugh  came  on  the  breeze, 
And,  *raid  the  bright  o*erlianging  trees. 

The  mazy  dance  went  round; 
And,  as  in  joyous  ring  they  fiew. 
The  smiling  nymphs  the  wild  flowers  threw. 

That  clustered  <m  the  ground. 

Soft  as  a  summer  evening's  nigh, 
From  each  o'erlianging  balcony. 

Low,  fervent  whisperings  fell; 
And  many  a  heart  uptm  that  night 
On  fancy's  pinions  sped  its  light 

Where  holier  beings  dwell. 

Each  lovely  form  the  eye  might  see. 
The  dark-browed  maid  of  Italy, 

With  love's  own  sparkling  eyes; 
The  fairy  Swiss — all — all  that  night 
Smiled  in  the  moonbeam's  silvery  light, 

Fair  as  their  native  skies. 


Thie  is  one  of  the  ino8t  noted  Aniericau  woinea  now  living.  She  was  KliKabeth  Oakes 
Prinoe,  bom  in  the  city  of  Portland,  about  1807,  and  was  united  in  raiirriago  to  Seba 
Smith,  Esq.,  elsewhere  repreHented  in  this  volume,  in  1823.  She  is  Mrs.  Oaksmith  by  cour- 
tesy, and  her  sons  are  Oakginiths  by  act  of  legislature.  Mrt*.  Smith  has  had  six  sons,  of 
whom  any  mother  might  well  be  proud;  two  of  them  have  been  married,  and  three  of 
them  are  still  living.  Mr».  Smith  lias  long  stood  lR>fore  the  public  eye  as  Essayist,  Poet, 
Novelist.  Lecturer  and  Preacher.  Her  first  poem  of  any  length  was  published  in  1842,  un- 
der the  title  of  "  The  Sinless  Child,"  and  contained  some  of  the  most  beautiful  passages 
in  the  English  language.  Mrs.  Smith  {K>M8e8ses  a  highly  cultured  and  enlarged  mind, 
has  been  a  pioneer  in  more  tlian  one  new  field  for  female  talent,  and  well  deserves  the 
position  she  occupies  in  the  front  rank  of  the  gifted  writers  of  the  day.  The  late  E.  P. 
Whipple,  Emerson,  Theodore  Parker,  and  a  host  of  other  advanced  thinkers,  were  her 
life-long  friends,  and  a^lmirers  of  Mrs.  Smith's  literary  work.  We  are  informed  by 
letter  from  Mrs.  Smith  that  her  Autobiography  is  well  under  way.  Not  only  li^er  own 
boys,  but  several  of  her  grandchildren,  are  poets.  May  this  estimable  lady,  who  has  lived 
to  a  serene  old  age,  until  the  very  hist  have  complete*  control  over  the  domain  of  thought 
and  emotion. 


TFIE  AMAIiANTH. 

Thou  art  not  of  earth,  thou  beautiful  thing. 
With  thy  changeless  form  and  hue — 

For  thou  in  thv  heart  hast  over  borne 
A  drop  of  that  living  dew 

That  nourished  thee,  when  earth  was  young. 

And  the  music  of  Eden  around  thee  rung. 
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Thou  art  not  of  earth ;  no  change  is  thine — 

No  touch  of  death  or  decay; 
And  the  airs  that  fanned  thee  in  Paradise, 

S(^m  over  thy  leaves  to  play; 
And  they  whisper  still  of  fadeless  bowers. 
Where  never  shall  wither  the  blooming  flowers. 

Thou  art  not  of  earth;  thou  changest  not 

When  the  wintry  blast  is  nigh, 
Though  thy  scattered  leaves  are  wildly  tossed 

On  the  wind  as  it  rushes  by ; 
For  even  then,  in  that  hour  of  dread. 
Not  a  hue  of  beauty  hath  left  the  dead. 

I  deem  that  Eve,  when  in  terror  forced 

From  her  Eden  home  to  part. 
Must  have  sadly  looke<i  on  those  fa^leless  bowers. 

And  clasped  thee  to  her  heart — 
And  thou  in  thy  exile  still  dost  tell 
Of  a  changeless  home  where  the  goo<l  shall  dwell. 


PROGRESSION. 

Hope  on,  hope  on,  O  restless  heart ! 

Though  dark  the  hour  may  be  — 
For  e'en  in  all  thy  struggles  know 

A  glory  waits  for  thee! 
O  keep  thee  still  the  dew  of  yt)utli — 
Still  hold  thou  fast  unto  the  truth. 

What  though  the  strong  desires  sent  forth 

Unequal  ends  attain — 
And  thy  intensest  thought  result 

That  all  of  earth  is  vain — 
()  not  in  vain,  if  truth  and  right 
But  arm  thee  with  heroic  might. 

Toil  on,  for  like  the  pillared  stone 
O'er  which  the  moss  has  crept. 

And  veiled  the  record  there  inscribed 
While  ages  round  it  slept — 

Thus,  thou  mayst  on  thy  tablet  rea<i 

A  truth  to  meet  thine  utmost  need ; 

Hast  thou,  in  this  unequal  strife. 

But  tendest  to  a  goal, 
Whose  object  realized  shall  fill 

The  vastness  of  the  soul — 
These  ardent  hopes — these  wishes  high. 
Belong  to  that  which  cannot  die. 
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THE  SAME  OLD  SONG. 

Mothers,  out  of  the  mother-heart, 
Fashion  a  song  both  soft  and  lo^*, 

AJways  the  same  dear  mother  art, 
Hocking  the  baby  to  and  fro, 

Always  a  lazy,  loving  crone. 

Hummed  in  a  sleepy  undertone. 

Down  the  baby  snuggles  to  sleep. 
Winking  as  long  as  wink  he  may; 

Now  with  a  kick  he  tries  to  keep 
The  tricksy  god  from  his  eyes  away. 

**We-wa,  We-wa,**  long  ago. 

The  Indian  mother  chanted  low. 

"  We-eng,'*  she  said,  on  the  baby's  brow, 
Softly  struck  with  his  wee  w^ar-club; 

Astride  of  his  nose  he  playeth  slow 
With  his  little  fist  a  rub-a-dub. 

'*  We-wa,  We-wa,"  tender  and  low. 

Rocking  the  baby  to  and  fro. 

'*  Le-ro-la,  Le-ro-la,''  ever  a  hum, 
Like  murmuring  bees  in  the  golden  light. 

Un<ler  the  palm  trees  mothers  come — 
Kthiope  mothers,  dark  as  night — 

Chanting  the  same  old  silvery  flow, 

Rocking  the  baby  to  and  fro. 

Mothers,  too,  with  the  snowy  skin, 
"  Bye-lo,  Bye-lo,*'  tenderly  sing, 

And  tell  of  the  dustman  coming  in. 
Into  the  baby's  eyes  to  fling 

Atoms  of  dust,  to  make  him  wink, 

And  into  Dreamland  gently  sink. 

'"  We-wa,  We-wa,'  **  Bye-lo,  Bye-lo," 
"Le-ro-la,  Le-ro-la,"  tenderly  sing. 

Ever  the  tune  of  the  long  ago, 
Out  of  the  motherly  heart  it  came, 

Born  of  a  sense  that  mothers  know, 

Rocking  the  baby  to  and  fro. 

Bhu;k  or  white  or  bronze  the  hue. 
Always  the  same  sweet  tune  is  heard, 

The  sweetest  song  earth  ever  knew, 
Happy  as  thrill  of  the  nestling  bird. 

Mothers,  content  in  the  twilight  glow, 

Are  rocking  their  babies  to  and  fro. 
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MotherH,  out  of  the  motht  r-)ieart. 
Fashion  a  son^  both  sweet  aii<l  low. 

Always  t)ie  same  dear  mother  art, 
Kockinf^  tlie  baby  to  and  fro. 

Always  a  lazy,  lo\'injj  erone, 

Hummeil  in  a  dreaniv  iin<lertone. 


TO  PORTLAND. 

KKOM    A    4-KNTK.N'XI.\I.    P«>KM. 

()  City  of  my  heart!  in  dreams. 

Sweet  dreams,  I  see  thet*  as  of  yore, 
And  catch  the  lijfht's  first  early  beams 

Glint  over  AVliite  Head's  roar; 
Old  Ocean's  IMu^hter!  beam  with  smiles. 

And  wear  thy  royal  crest. 
Three  hundre<l  sixty-tive  ^rreen  isles 

Sleep  <»n  ohl  f 'asco's  breast. 

Ami  each  is  fair  and  bright  t4»  see. 

With  tuft  of  breezy  pine. 
Where  I  have  often  longeil  to  be 

In  these  long  years  of  mine: 
Accept,  fair  daughter  of  the  sea, 

A  simple,  lo\ing  rhyme. 
For  thou'Jiast  always  lK»en  to  me, 

\  ten<ler.  solemn  chime. 

Such  as  the  mariner  has  heard 

Far  out  iiiH»n  the  sea. 
Where  W'll  of  church  or  song  of  bird 

Could  never  hope  to  l>e. 
But  \illage  bell  and  song  of  bini 

Had  furnished  memory's  cell 
With  many  a  whisj)ere<l  sound  and  word 

Rememberetl  over- well. 


V  eal  d:u««hed  his  hand  with  daring  sweep. 

And  sang  how  Alpine  .snow, 
Remorseless,  leaped  from  ancient  sleep. 

And  buried  deep  Ooldeau: 
And  Mellen!  "Lone,  imperial  bird,** 

That  **  stooped  his  tireless  wing," 
By  Portland  poets  should  be  heard. 

With  no  uncertain  ring. 
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They  who  uiay  never  hope  to  reach 

The  higlier  round  of  fame. 
Lay  down  their  hiurels  all  and  each, 

At  Longfellow*8  pure  name; 
But  who  can  tell  how  Had  tlie  soul 

Shrank  from  the  stripe  away, 
As  years  on  years,  the  deathless  roll, 

I*(nored  their  hiimhle  lay  I 

Farewell!  oh,  daughter  of  the  sea, 

Hlght  royally  thy  thnme 
O'erlooks  the  isles  that  wait  on  thee, 

Where  White  Head  sits  ahme; 
Thy  regal  head  hears  not  a  scuir 

From  all  the  perils  past; 
Thine  is  the  glory  of  the  star, 

When  skies  are  over<^ast ! 


fyhrnini  gi^nhod^. 


Key.  Ephraim  Peabody,  born  in  Wilton,  N.  M.,  in  1807,  ami  who  received  his  sohool 
training  first  at  Dumnier  Academy,  liytield,  waA  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College,  in  the 
class  of  1827.  Several  n)einl>er8  of  ibis  class  published  in  the  Senior  year  a  periodical 
called  the  Escritoir,  which  was  the  only  periodical  of  the  kind  that  had  ever  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Bowdoin  students.  Dr.  Peabo<ly  was  also  concerned  in  the  La/ayette  Hoax 
in  Brunswick,  when  Cleaveland  playe<l  the  part  of  Lafayette  even  to  the  most  tender 
salutation  of  the  ladies.  Mr.  PealKMly  iH-^came  a  Unitarian  clergyman,  and  in  1846  was 
settled  over  King's  Chnpel,  Koston,  where  he  preacheii  acceptably  for  ten  years.  He  died 
In  186e. 


NKUIT  IN   THK  WOODS. 

The  unfathomable  cope  of  heaven! 

The  deep  and  silent  sky! 
Through  the  narrow  forest  opening, 

Tjxmks  down  its  peaceful  eye, 
The  tranquil  stars  pass  o*er  me  one  by  one — 
The  silver  clouds  rise  u]) — Hoat  o'er — are  gone. 

The  forest  ])ines  which  circle  roimd 
'^Like  dark  towers  at  my  side. 
But  show  the  depths  of  the  dim  vault. 

Where  the  holy  stars  abide.! 
Unsounded  void!  yet  deepening  whilst  1  gaze. 
Till  the  eye  swims  that  through  thy  clear  deep  strays. 
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The  ni^t  w  haiKhed  like  slet'i*: — tht-  r**^r 

<H  the  gT«At  wildeme^ft  i««  stii] : 
The  breezfe  U  ffleepin^  midst  it^  It-are^. 

TTk*  hrtMpk  Wnealfa  iUi  hill: 
On  branch  and  leaf,  and  in  their  ^^l«M(niy  i-iha^ie. 
The  <iilenee  <*f  eternity  i^i  laid. 

The  moving  hea%*eni»!  the  Spirit't*  i»«»wer 

In  glory  bids  them  roll : 
The  music  of  the  many  spheres — 

''T  is  sounding  through  the  soul ! 
The  Vast!  the  Beautiful!  in  mvster\. 
I>eep  in  the  fw>ulV  abyss  unseen  they  lie. 

S€ai — heavcfus — ye  settle*!  hills  that  lift 

Your  brows  into  the  blue. 
Like  altars  reared  Up  God — the  soul 

Is  mightier  than  you. — 
Yea,giv<fs  you  all  your  glory — gives  the  light. 
Which  lifts  you  up  from  nothingnt  ss  and  night. 

O  God !  who  breathed  into  the  sou) 
A  power  from  thine  own  power. 

Teach  me  to  kn(»w  the  uncounted  worth 
Of  this  celestial  dower. 

O  may  I  ne*er  defile  with  earth  and  si*iisc 

This  image  of  thine  own  Omnipotence. 


WKSrs  PICTURE  OF  THE  INF.WT  S.VMUEL. 

In  childhood's  spring — ah!  bless«»d  spring! 

(As  flowers  closed  up  at  even, 
rnfold  in  morning's  earliest  beam.) 

The  heart  unfolds  to  heaven. 
Ah!  blesse<1  child!  that  trustingly 

Adores,  and  loves,  and  fears, 
And  to  a  Father's  voice  replies. 

Speak,  Lonl!  tliy  servant  heai-s. 

When  vouth  shall  come — ah!  blcssiMl  vouth! 

If  still  the  pure  heart  glows, 
And  in  the  world  ami  word  of  CwihI. 

Its  Maker's  language  knows; 
If  in  the  night  and  in  the  day, 

'Midst  youthful  joys  or  fears. 
The  trusting  heart  can  answer  still. 

Spi-ak.  I^>nl !  thy  servant  hears. 


ELLEN  MERRILL  BARSTOW. 
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When  age  shall  come — ah !  blessetl  ajrt*  J 

If  in  itH  lengthening  shade, 
When  life  grows  faint,  and  earthly  lights 

Recede,  and  sink,  and  fade ; 
Ah!  blessM  age!  if  then  heaven's  light 

Dawns  on  the  closing  eye ; 
And  faith  unto  the  call  of  God, 

Can  answer,  '*Here  am  I!'* 

Kllen  Merrill  Barstow  was  born  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  May  17, 1807.  In  early  childhood 
her  fainilv  moved  to  Portland,  Me.,  where  she  resided  the  remainder  of  her  life.  In 
January,  i&IO,  Hhe  married  Geo.  S.  Barstow,  of  that  city.  Devoted  to  the  home  circle 
where  her  character  shone  with  the  greatest  lustre,  she  yet  found  a  large  margin  of 
time  for  works  of  more  general  benefit.  Flowers,  literature,  and  active  benevolent  or- 
sanizations,  each  found  m  her  an  interest  that  never  waned.  During  many  years  her 
Facile  pen  made  occasional  contributions  in  prose  and  verse  to  our  secular  and  religious 
papers.    She  was  called  to  her  "  eternal  home,*'  August  17, 1873. 


THE  OLD  SECOND  PARISH  CLOCK,  PORTLAND. 

DESTROYKI)   KY   FIRK,  .JULY   4,   1866. 


Relic  of  days  gone  by. 

Thou  landmark  ancient ! 
How  many  an  anxious  eye 
Looks  for  thy  turret  high. 
Dinner  expectant. 

Wearied  with  books  and  care. 

And  work  appetizing. 
Men  gaze  through  empty  air 
On  thy  old  face  to  stare, 

Thy  fate  unrcalizing. 

Waiting  with  tabic  spread, 

And  viandd  steaming. 
The  **gude-wife'*  opes  the  door 
To  watch  thy  hands  once  more, 

Of  old  times  dreaming. 

Witli  banking  notes  unpaid, 

See  mortals  hurrying, 
And  turn  to  scan  thy  face. 
To  learn  how  much  of  grace. 

And  time  for  borrowing. 

See  in  the  daily  walks 

Glances  up-turning. 
Seeking  in  vacant  space, 
For  tliy  familiar  face — 

Thy  loss  discerning ! 


There's  many  a  veteran,  now, 

Piist  days  recalling. 
Of  tardy  school-boy  times. 
When  came  thy  warning  chimes, 

With  sound  appalling. 

Many  a  watcher^  oft, 

Night  vigils  keeping. 
Has  blest  thy  cheering  tones, 
Telling  the  morning  comes. 

While  all  were  sleeping. 

And  many  an  eye  long  closed 

On  all  eartirs  seeming, 
Has  watched  while  here  below. 
Through  tears  of  joy  or  woe, 
Thy  face,  truth  beaming. 

Faithful  on  watch-tower  high, 

To  true  time  beating, 
No  hour  went  idly  by 
Without  thy  warning  cry. 

Of  moments  fleeting. 

Borne  on  the  midnight  air 

Came  thy  last  pealing. 
Thy  work  for  time  was  done. 
Sadly  the  morning  sun, — 
Thy  wreck  revealing. 
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THE  CITY  BY  MY  WALL. 

I  know  of  a  deiisely  thronged  city, 

Wliere  echoes  no  noisy  footfall, 
Where  in  station  all  classes  are  equal, 

.lust  over  my  garden  wall. 

In  the  crowd,  closely  huddled  togetlier. 
Are  the  rich  and  the  poc»r — great  and  small; 

Yet  no  one  there  jostles  his  neighbor. 
In  this  city  just  over  my  wall. 

Here  are  th4»se  who  bled  for  our  banner. 
Where  the  deep  miH'ked  the  warrior's  call; 

Undisturbcfd  now  by  tempest  or  battle. 
As  they  dwell  with  the  brave  by  my  walL 

There  are  those  whi>  as  foes  met  in  battle,* 
*  Midst  the  whirr  of  the  death-dealing  ball. 

Not  as  victor  and  vanquished  they  meet  here. 
In  this  city  just  over  my  wall. 

They  meet  as  meet  those  of  one  household. 

Where  weary  feet  come  at  night-fall ; 
Old  ocean  their  lullaby  chanting. 

As  they  sleep  side  by  side,  'neath  my  wall. 

Her^  are  hearts  which  once  glowed  with  devotion. 
From  whose  elmjueiit  lips  there  would  fall 

Thrilling  words  of  man's  sin  and  redemption, 
Silent  teachers  I  arc  these  by  niv  wall. 

And  often,  when  earth-worn  and  wear>', 

I  turn  from  care's  i'lamon>us  call. 
To  refresh  me  with  silent  communings 

With  the  quiet  crowd,  just  by  my  wall. 

How  vain  here  seem  earthly  distinctions. 

How  vain  seems  ambition's  loud  call; 
Little  heed  these  the  world's  fierce  contentions. 

All  is  pea(*e  with  this  throng  by  my  wall. 

How  vain,  tot»,  seem  earth's  eager  grasping. 

Its  hatred,  or  envy,  when  all 
An  etjual  spot  scH>n  shall  inherit 

In  this  city,  just  over  my  wall. 

HJantaiim  Bl\t))c  and  Burrown,  and  LieuU  Waters,  of  the  Fntfn>Hfie  and  Boxer,  are 
buried  in  the  KnMtTn  (>njeter>-,  adjoining  the  garden  of  the  author. 
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In  this  city,  where  softly  the  shadows 

On  each  weary  head  silent  fall, 
All  to  one  mother's  bosom  are  folded, 

In  this  home  of  the  dead  by  my  wall. 


ttelin  Jt  0.  §ase. 

Mm.  CaM,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Levi  Bartlett,  M.  !>.,  aiul  granddaughter  of  Hon. 
JoBiah  BartiettyOne  of  the  si'giierB  of  the  Declaration  of  our  National  Independenoe,  wa» 
bom  in  Kiiunton,  N.  H.,  Dec.  30, 1807.  and  die<i  Oct.  30, 1867.  Mrs.  Case  resided  for  quite 
a  period  in  Portland,  and  her  husband  during  tliat  time  was  editor  of  the  Eastern  Argus, 
She  frequently  contribute*!  to  The  Rose  of  Sharon,  The  Lculiei^  Repository ^  The  uni- 
versalis RevieWf  and  many  other  periodicals,  and  was,  in  prose  and  poetry,  alike  felici- 
tous; her  diction  always  finding  access  t^i  the  heart,  impressing  others  with  the  purity 
and  exaltation  of  her  spirit.  Mra.  Case's  only  sister,  a  lady  of  great  personal  attraction 
and  amiability  of  character,  wrh  the  wife  of  Hon.  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  of  Portland. 


MORAL  MKJHT. 

Thy  voice  rinj^s  out  where  repal  halls 

Thrill  to  the  chwh  of  mind, 
Where  ycmnjj  reform,  and  fjray-beard  wnmjf 

ITnequal  conU'sts  find. 

Unswervinj;  thon  wilt  ever  stand 

The  chaminon  of  tin*  rijjht, 
And  listeninj^  senates  yet  shall  feel 

Thy  danntless  moral  mi^ht. 

Tlicni  wilt  be  blest;  but  not  as  now 

Thon  dost  so  fondly  trnst. 
But  with  the  joy  that  ever  waits 

The  hijjh-soided  and  the  just. 

For  thy  pure  life  must  ever  jirove 

A  blessinfj  to  mankind. 
And  nations  mi^ht  be  proud  to  wear 

The  impress  of  thy  mind. 


DKKAMS. 


There  is  a  bright  ideal  world 

Held  by  thy  vision  now, 
I  read  it  in  thine  earnest  eye, 

I  see  it  on  thy  brow. 
1  wcmld,  I  would  it  mijjht  not  pass 

From  out  thy  manhood  years, 
But  thou  hast  Genius*  soaring  hopes. 

And  thou  must  kiujw  its  fears. 
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Too  beautiful  for  earth — those  dreams ! 

They  will  not,  cannot  stay. 
And  day  by  day,  and  year  by  year. 

Must  bear  their  light  away. 
Yet  courage  still !  for  higher  things 

Are  latent  in  thv  soul. 
And  manhood  yet  shaU  see  their  power 

In  sweeping  grandeur  roU. 


glizabeth  §mith  J?^ff. 

Mr*.  E.  S.  l»Ter  was  bom  in  Needhani,  Musacbusetta,  April  13, 1808,  and  obtained  ber 
edneation  at  tbe  district  ecbool.  witb  the  exception  of  a  few  academical  terms  in  the  ad- 
tefeent  town  of  Dedbam.  Sbe  has  resided  neaiir  thirty  vears  in  the  Tillage  of  Oidtown. 
Jlaine^bas  been  twice  married,  and  is  now  a  widow.  'Mrs.  Dyer  has  written  maeb.and 
some  of  ber  poems  bare  appcsared  in  rarioos  **  Gift-Books'*  an*!  holiday  pablications. 
Sbe  has  used  various  signatures,  chiefly  that  of  **  Lizette.** 


THE  LIGHT  OF  LIBERTY. 

From  Plymouth  Rock,  on  which  our  sires 
Zealous  for  God,  and  strong  for  right. 

Kindled  the  flame  of  Freedom's  fires. 
Streams  forth  a  still  increasing  light : 

And  Liberty,  baptized  in  Vdood, 

Waves  high  her  torch  o'er  land  and  flo<KlI 

It  lights  the  Atlantic's  citied  shores, 
Glows  on  Pacific's  glittering  strand; 

It  gilds  the  sails  that  waft  our  stores 
To  every  sun-lit,  wave-washed  land. 

Proud  nations  own  its  checkless  sway. 

And  exiles  bless  its  beacon  rav. 

Where  council  fires  burned  tierce  of  vore. 
Its  clear,  unwavering  radiance  falls; 

Nor  fails  it  equal  warmth  to  pour 
On  temple  domes  and  cottage  walls. 

Where'er  it  shines,  there  brood  in  lovf, 

The  flame-eyed  eagle  and  the  dove. 

It  gleams  athwart  Time's  future  age, — 

It  glorifies  our  heroes*  scars, 
And  writes  our  youthful  history's  pjige. 

With  rays  as  quenchless  as  the  stars; 
Flakes  the  white  wings  of  Peace — her  breast 
Unruffled  by  the  world's  unrest. 
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Science^  Philosophy  and  Art, 

March  cowlless  in  its  heaven-fed  rays; 
From  sacred  fanes  grim  shades  depart, 

Chased  by  its  truth-diffusing  blaze. 
And,  Father,  where  we  kneel  to  Thee, 
Burns  the  pure  light  of  Liberty, 


§Hniel 


Bom  in  Bloomfleld.  now  Skowhegan  September,  1806.  Qraduated  at  the  Bangor  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1839,  received  ordination  in  the  following  year,  and,  under  appoint- 
ment from  the  American  Board  of  CommiBsioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  embarked  for 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  arriying  in  the  spring  of  1841.  He  was  made  principal  of  the  Pun- 
ahou  School,  and  when  it  waslncorporated  as  C)ahn  College  was  appointed  its  president, 
and  held  the  position  until  1855.  He  then  removed  to  Kok)a,  in  the  island  of  Kauai,  yet 
continuing  his  work  as  a  teacher,  in  which  he  was  highly  successful.  His  fondness  for 
classical  study  led  him  to  prepare  students  for  the  colleges  of  his  native  land.  He  revis- 
ited Maine  a  few  years  since,  and  was  warmly  greeted  at  the  Commenoement  of  Bowdoin 
College.    Mr.  Dole  died  in  August,  1878. 


A  PEACE  HYMN. 

Speed  on,  O  Pnnce  of  Peace, 

The  long-expected  day. 
When  fierce-embattled  strife  shall  cease. 

And  the  wild  war-liorn's  bray. 

Adorned  in  radiant  hues. 
That  glorious  day  shall  rise; 

A  lovelier  bloom  the  earth  suffuse, 
A  purer  light,  the  skies. 

X(»  more  shall  madly  rush 

The  warrior  to  the  plain. 
Xo  more  shall  tears  unbidden  gush, 

For  the  untimely  slain. 

Then  shall  as  sweet  a  song 

As  hailed  Messiah's  birth, 
In  living  music  float  along 

O'er  all  the  bliss-clad  earth. 


mnitel  J^mncis 


Samuel  F.  Smith,  D.  D.,  a  graduate  of  Waterville  College,  now  Colby  University,  was 
bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  21, 1808.  From  1834  to  1842  he  was  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  at  Waterville,  this  State,  and  during  the, same  period  professor  of  modem  lan- 
guages in  Waterville  College.  He  was  for  severalyears  editor  of  The  ChrUiian  fietriew, 
Boston,  and  of  the  publications  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union.  He  has 
spent  several  years  abroad,  and  now  resides  at  Newton  Centre,  Mass.  He  is  the  author 
of  the  national  hymn,  '*  My  Country,  'T  is  of  Thee"  (written  in  1832)  and  the  missionary 
hymn,  **The  Morning  Light  is  Breaking,*'  (in  same  year)  and  has  made  many  transla- 
tions. He  has  also  compiled  several  hymn-books,  and  has  written  valuable  biographies, 
besides  contributing  to  many  periodicals.  We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  poem, 
"  To  a  Bereave<!  Mother."  has  been  specially  written  for  **  Thk  Poets  of  Maixk.^ 
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MY  rorNTRY,  'TIS  OF  THEE. 


Mv  countrv'!  'tis  of  the«\ 
Sweet  land  of  liberty. 

Of  thee  1  sing: 
f^ncl  where  my  fathei>  <lie<l! 
f>and  of  the  Pilpnms'  pride! 
Fn)m  every  mountain  sitle 

I^et  frtK»dom  riiijjl 

My  native  country,  thee — 
Lfand  of  the  noble  free — 

Thy  name — I  love: 
I  love  thy  ro«;ks  and  rills. 
Thy  woixls  and  templed  hills; 
My  heart  with  raptun*  thrills 

Like  that  alM»ve. 


Let  music  swell  the  breeze. 
And  rinf;  from  all  the  trees 

Sweet  freedom's  song; 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake; 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake; 
Let  nK»ks  their  silence  break. 

The  sound  prolong. 

Our  fathers'  GtKl!  to  thee. 
Auth4»r  of  lil>erty. 

To  thee  we  sing; 
I^ng  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light; 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 

Oreat  <io<l,  our  King! 


THE  M<)KMN(;  LIGHT  IS  BKEAKLNG. 


The  m  >rinu'Z  liuht  is  breikiii'^: 

The  darkness  disappears: 
The  sons  of  eartli  are  wakint; 

To  |>enitential  tears: 
Each  breeze  that  sweeps  the  OiH»an 

Brings  tidings  from  afar. 
Of  nations  in  commotion. 

Prepared  for  Zion's  war. 

See  heathen  natitms  InMiding 

Before  the  (to<1  we  love. 
And  thousand  hearts  a.scending 

In  gratitude  above: 


While  sinners,  now  confessing. 

The  gospel  call  obey, 
An<l  seek  a  S:iviour's  blessing. 

A  nation  in  a  da  v. 

Blest  river  of  salvation! 

Pursue  thine  onward  wav; 
Flow  thou  to  everv  nation, 

\or  in  thv  richness  st;iv; 
Stav  not  till  all  the  lowlv 

Triumphant  reach  their  home ; 
Stav  not  till  all  the  holv 

Prm'laim — **  The  Lord  is  come!" 


SHINE  ON. 

Shine  on,  "  Lone  StarT'*    Thy  nuiiancc  bright 
Shall  spread  o'er  all  the  eastern  sky: 

Mom  breaks  apace  from  gUnun  and  night : 
Shine  <m,  and  bU»ss  the  pilpn'ini's  €^.ve. 


•The  Mission  to  the  Teluguj*  in  India.  lis  uufruitfulneHs  for  many  years  le  1  to  the 
proposal  to  alMindon  it:  but  soon  after  this  poem  wan  trritten.  it  became  the  mo^t  !«i»cc«w«- 
fnl  mission  of  modem  times. 
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Shine  on,  "Lone  Star!"    I  would  not  dim 

The  light  that  gleams  with  dubious  ray ; 
The  lonely  star  of  Bethlehem 

Led  on  a  bright  and  glorious  day. 

Shine  on,  **Lone  Star!"  in  grief  and  tears. 

And  sad  reverses  oft  baptized ; 
Shine  on  amid  thy  sister  spheres; 

Lone  stars  in  heaven  are  not  despised. 

Shine  on,  "Lone  Star!"     Who  lifts  his  hand 

To  dash  to  earth  so  bright  a  gem, 
A  new  "lost  pleiad"  from  the  band 

That  sparkles  in  night's  diadem? 

Shine  on,  " Lone  Star!"     The  day  draws  near^ 
When  none  shall  shine  more  fair  than  thou: 

Thou,  born  and  nursed  in  doubt  and  fear, 
Wilt  glitter  on  ImmanuePs  brow. 

Shine  on,  "Lone  Star!*'  till  earth  redeemed 
In  dust  6ha]l  bid  its  idols  fall;  , 

And  thousands,  where  thy  radiance  beamed. 
Shall  **  crown  the  Saviour  Lord  of  all." 


TO  A  BEREAVED  MOTHER. 

O  mourn  not,  fond  mother,  the  joys  that  depart, 
There  is  comfort  and  peace  for  the  stricken  in  heart; 
God  has  taken  the  spirit  that  basked  in  thy  love, 
"The  beautiful  angels"  have  borne  it  above. 

The  plant  that  you  reared  to  brighten  earth's  gloom, 

Had  fastened  its  roots  in  the  soil  of  the  tomb; 

It  smiled  in  your  garden,  so  gentle  and  fair, 

It  has  climbed  o'er  the  wall,  and  is  blossoming  there. 

The  jewel  you  wore  with  pride  on  your  breast. 
Now  flashes  its  light  in  the  land  of  the  blest; 
The  rose  is  still  fragrant  though  torn  from  the  stem, 
The  setting  is  ruined,  but  safe  is  the  gem. 

Then  gird  thee  to  labor,  to  trial,  to  love. 
The  treasure,  still  thine,  awaits  thee  above ; 
Be  faithful,  be  earnest,  night  soon  will  be  riven, 
And  the  lost  one  of  earth  be  thy  jewel  in  heaven. 

10  # 
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§»U  S^^mei[, 


Bay  Palmer,  D.  D.,  author  of  the  famous  hvmn,  *'  My  Faith  Looks  ap  to  Thee.**  was  bom 
at  Little  Compton,  a.  I.,  Not.  12, 1806,  and  died  in  New  York  City,  Mar.  29,  1837,  aged  78 
years.  From  183S  to  18SM)  he  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Chnrch  in  Bath,  and  is. 
therefore,  represented  in  this  rolume.  In  li^7  he  ma>le  a  tour  through  Kurope,  notes  of 
which  were  published  in  The  Christian  Mirror  of  Portland.  Mr.  Palmer,  during  his 
residenee  in  Maine,  was  on  the  board  of  orerseers  of  Bo'^doin  College,  and  took  an  actire 
interest  in  eduoation  and  literature.  He  was  the  author  of  several  religious  books,  moet 
of  which  hare  been  republished  in  London  and  Edinburgh. 


"  MY  FAITH  LOOKS  UP  TO  THEE."* 


My  faith  looks  up  to  Thee, 
Thou  Lamb  of  Calvary, 

Saviour  Divine  I 
Now  hear  me  while  I  pray; 
Take  all  my  guilt  away; 
Oh,  let  me  from  this  day. 

Be  wholly  thine. 

May  thy  rich  grace  impart 
Strength  to  my  fainting  heart; 

My  zeal  inspire; 
As  Thou  hast  died  for  me. 
Oh,  may  my  love  to  Thee 
Pure,  warm,  and  changeless  be, — 

A  living  fire. 


While  life*s  dark  maze  I  tread, 
And  griefs  around  me  spread, 

Be  Thou  my  guide; 
Bid  darkness  turn  to  day. 
Wipe  sorrow's  tears  away. 
Nor  let  me  ever  stray 

From  Thee  aside. 

When  ends  life's  transient  dream. 
When  death* s  cold,  sullen  stream 

Shall  o*er  me  roll, 
Blest  Saviour,  then,  in  love. 
Fear  and  distrust  remove ;   . 
Oh,  bear  me  safe  above, 

A  ransomed  soul  I 


4t 


LORD,  MY  WEAK  THOUGHT  IN  VAIN  WOULD  CLIMB." 

Lord,  my  weak  thought  in  vain  would  climb. 
To  search  the  starry  vault  profound ; 

In  vain  would  wing  her  flight  sublime 
To  find  Creation's  outmost  bound. 

But  weaker  still  that  thought  must  prove. 
To  search  Thy  great,  eternal  plan, — 

Thy  sovereign  counsels,  born  of  love. 
Long  ages  ere  the  world  began. 

When  my  dim  reason  would  demand 
Why  that,  or  this,  Thou  dost  ordain, 

By  some  vast  deep  I  seem  to  stand. 
Whose  secrets  I  must  ask  in  vain. 

When  doubts  disturb  my  troubled  breast, 

And  all  is  dark  as  night  to  me, 
Here,  as  on  solid  rock,  I  rest. 

That  so  it  seemeth  good  to  Thee. 

•Originally  written  December.  1830. 
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Be  this  my  joy,  that  evermore 
Thou  rulest  all  things  at  Thy  will; 

Thy  sovereign  wisdom  I  adore, 
And  calmly,  sweetly,  trust  Thee  still. 


Bom  in  Portland,  Jan.  21. 1809,  and  died  in  Somenrille.  Mass.,  Jan.  27. 1868.  Mr.  Liffht 
was  publisher  of  the  American  MotUMy  Magazine,  in  Boston,  from  1830  to  1832;  he  also 
edited  the  Touna  Americanos  Maqazine  and  the  Tounp  Mechanic,  in  the  same  city.  A 
•mall  volume  of  nis  poems  was  puollshed  in  Boston  in  1803. 


KEEP  AT  WORK. 

Does  a  mountain  on  you  frown? 

Keep  at  work; 
You  may  undermine  it  yet; 

If  you  stand  and  thump  its  base, 
Sorry  bruises  you  may  get, — 

Keep  at  work. 

Will  Miss  Fortune's  face  look  sour? 

Keep  at  work ; 
She  may  smile  again,  some  day; 
If  you  pull  your  hair  and  fret, 
Rest  assured  she'll  have  her  way, — 

Keep  at  work. 

Does  the  world  lift  up  its  heel? 

Keep  at  work ; 
Wliether  it  bo  wrong  or  right. 

May  be,  you  must  bide  your  time; 
If  for  victory  you  light. 

Keep  at  work. 

If  the  devil  growl  at  you. 

Keep  at  work; 
That's  the  best  way  to  resist: 

If  you  hold  an  argument. 
You  may  feel  his  iron  fist, — 

Keep  at  work. 

Are  your  talents  vilified? 

Keep  at  work; 
Greater  men  than  you  are  hated ; 

If  you  're  right  then  go  ahead — 
Grit  will  be  appreciated, — 

Keep  at  work. 
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Everything  is  done  by  labor; 

Keep  at  work. 
If  yoa  would  improve  your  st:ition : 
They  have  help  from  Providen<?et 
Who  work  out  their  own  salvation, — 

Keep  at  work. 


TFIE  SOMERSET. 

While  an  Iri.'*hman  was  riding 

Over  Cambridj:je  bridjje. 
Gazing  at  the  glxis.sy  water. 

Near  old  Tragie's*  edge. 

There  he  saw  that  luckless  village 

Underneath  the  ground. 
Seeming  tuml>Ie<l  topsy-turvey. 

At  a  single  bound. 

There  was  sure  the  noble  schoolhouse. 

Looking  like  a  fool — 
Yes,  the  same  where  his  young  Patrick 

Daily  went  to  sch«>ol. 

Though  't  was  queer,  he  did  not  wonder 

That  the  faithless  to^-n 
Found  its  stubborn  meeting-houses 

Whirling  upside  down : 

But,  anear  the  glass-house  steeple 

Stood  the  HOLY  cross  I 
With  the  Chl'RCH  he  never  doubted. 

Till  that  w^ondrous  toss! 

Could  it  be  that  he  was  seein;: 

With  his  honest  eyes ! 
Or  was  some  infernal  spirit 

Filling  him  with  lies? 

Up  he  sprang,  and  bid  the  driver 

Let  him  l>e  his  own — 
Wondering  how  a  soul  was  aiV//, 

Till  the  truth  was  known ! 


•The  Third  Wani  of  Cambridge,  Mass..  makes  a  village  by  itself,  situated  on  what 

formcrlv  called  Cragie's  Point,  extending  into  Charles  River,  in  which  it  is  often  clearly 
iniiTored. 
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When  he  found  himself  alighted, 

Feeling  rather  pale, 
Anxiously  he  fell  to  gazing, 

Leaning  on  a  rail : 

When,  behold !  above  the  water, 

Rose  the  self-same  town 
He  had  seen,  the  moment  previous. 

Facing  wrong-side  down! 

*' Ahr*  said  Pat,  ''she  did  it  nicely! 

Let  us  take  a  wet;*' 
(Pulling  from  his  side  a  bottle) — 

**  What  a  somerset!^* 


eorge  ffashin^tan  ^naw. 


6.  W.  Snow  was  born  in  Bangor,  May  13, 1809,  and  lived  in  that  city  until  21  yean  of 
age.  at  that  time  going  to  North  Carolina,  where  for  three  years,  in  the  vicinity  of  Eliza- 
beth City,  he  successfully  taught  school.  He  then  returned  to  Bangor,  and  was  employ- 
ed for  about  one  year  in  the  office  of  the  Regi-iter  of  Deeds  for  Penobscot  County.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  Clerk  of  the  Common  Council  in  Bangor  for  four  years,  and  was  then 
elected  to  the  office  of  City  Clerk,  serving  therein  till  1871  (twenty-seven  years).  He  was 
then  chosen  one  of  the  board  of  city  assessors,  serving  three  years,  and  then  became 
Clerk  and  Collector  of  the  Bangor  Water  Board,  which  office  he  has  fllled  ten  years  and 
still  holds.  Mr.  Snow  has  written  many  pieces  for  celebrations,  anniversaries  and  the 
like  occasions,  and  is  the  author  of  a  felicitous  Masonic  work  entitled  "  The  Martyr- 
dom of  Jacques  de  Holay." 


AMBITION  AND  REVENGE. 

How  lacking  wisdom  is  Ambition's  slave ! 

Though  Fame's  loud  voice  may  rank  him  with  the  brave. 

Aye — and  how  madly  blind  he  rushes  on 

O'er  bleeding  hearts,  until  the  prize  be  won. 

For,  when  his  hand  is  stretched  that  prize  to  clasp, 

It  proves  a  phantom  to  his  eager  grasp. 

But  he,  within  whose  heart  of  deadly  ire, 
Revenge  has  kindled  his  Gehenna  fire. 
By  far  out-runs  Ambition's  swiftest  fool 
In  folly's  race,  and  wins  a  fatal  goal. 
When  his  intent — no  longer  icinh,  but  deed — 
Is  past  recall,  he  sees  the  fiend  that  led 
Him  to  that  goal — beholds  the  precipice. 
Beneath  whose  crags  Remorse's  black  abyss 
Awaits  his  fall,  while  pauseless  on  his  path 
Stalks  a  dread  Nemesis,  whose  quenchless  wrath 
Sleeps  not,  but  ever,  like  a  fiend  of  hate. 
Silent  and  swift  pursues  him  to  his  fate! 
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Deluded  fool!  a  demon* s  dupe  thou  art! 
Who  gives  thee  now  a  scorpion  in  the  heart. 
Whose  venom  poisons  all  life's  fountain  there, 
And  whose  sharp  fangs  its  quivering  fibres  tear! 

But  one  revengeful  monarch  gave  no  thought 

To  what  the  path  he  blindly  trod  might  lead, 
But  heedless,  hurried  to  the  ends  he  sought. 

Revenge,  Ambition,  and  insatiate  Greed, 
The  wolfish  trio,  regnant  in  his  soul. 

Urged  him  with  all  their  fierce,  satanic  power. 
With  reckless  haste,  on  to  the  fatal  goal. 

Impatient  for  the  long-desired  hour, 
When  Greed  with  eager  hands  the  spoil  may  seize^ 

Revenge  gloat  madly  o'er  his  victim^s  pain. 
And  proud  Ambition  crown  himself  with  bays. 

Where  coils  the  viper  that  shall  pierce  his  brain. 


THE  TEMPEST  DRIVEN. 

Adown  the  gulf,  adown  the  gulf, 

The  trembling  vessel  flies! 
Ko  shore  or  welcome  haven  near, 

To  glad  the  seaman's  eyes. 

Adown  the  gulf,  adown  the  gulf. 

She  speeds  her  fearful  way; 
The  storm  is  dark  around  her  track — 

No  star  doth  lend  its  ray. 

The  billows  dash  with  threatening  roar, 
As  hounds  that  scent  their  prey. 

Yet  swiftly,  wildly  speeds  she  o'er 
The  flashing  waves  away ! 

But  now  no  more  adown  the  gulf 
The  lonely  bark  is  driven, — 

Before  the  veering  storm  she  reels — 
Her  only  sail  is  riven. 

Across  the  gulf,  across  the  gulf! 

Amid  the  deepening  storm. 
From  wave  to  wave  she  scuds  away. 

Like  some  sea-monster's  form. 
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Away  I  she  may  not  linger  there, 

For  on  her  gleaming  path, 
Like  wolves  that  chase  the  flying  deer, 

The  billows  foam  in  wrath. 

But  now  away  beyond  the  gulf, 

She  finds  a  calmer  sea, 
And  clear  and  bright  comes  forth  the  sun. 

From  tempest-clouds  set  free. 

*T  is  thus  the  spirit,  by  the  strife 

Of  Death  relentless  driven, 
Finds,  far  beyond  the  storms  of  life, 

A  calm  repose  in  heaven. 


mjumin  ^usse^  ^Jmtche^, 


Third  son  of  Hon.  Samuel  Thatcher,  of  Baiigor,  bom  in  the  town  of  Warren,  Oct.  8, 1809. 
Entered  Bowdoin  College,  one  year  in  advance,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  yean,  and  arada- 
ated  with  dietinction  in  1^6.  He  adopted  the  law  for  nis  profession,  had  an  ofloe  in 
Boston,  and  did  enough  in  that  line  to  give  promise  of  success;  but  literature  waa  more 
to  his  taste,  and  he  soon  became  a  contributor  to  the  leading  magazines  and  ioamals 
then  published.  He  afterward  edited  several  works,  the  C(^enitationi9tt  a  TCMiime  of 
Mrs.  Hemans*s  poetry,  for  which  he  wrote  an  eloquent  preface,  eto.,  and  was  author  <rf 
"Indian  Biography,"  and  "Indian  Traits."  An  article  in  The  Quarterly BevUw, on 
Atlantic  Steam  Navigation,  was  contributed  by  him  while  on  a  visit  to  England.  He  also 
wrote  a  life  of  Phillis  Wheatley,  and  one  of  J.  Osgood  Wright,  a  missionary.  He  died  in 
Boston,  July  14, 1840. 


THE  BIRD  OF  THE  BASTILE. 

Come  to  my  breast,  thou  lone 
And  weary  bird  I* — one  tone 

Of  the  rare  music  of  my  childhood  1 — dear 
s  that  strange  sound  to  me ; 
Dear  is  the  memory 

It  brings  my  soul  of  many  a  parted  year. 

Again,  yet  once  again, 

O  minstrel  of  the  main ! 
Lo  I  festal  face  and  form  familiar  throng 

Unto  my  waking  eye; 

And  voices  of  the  sky 
Sing  from  the  walls  of  death  unwonted  song. 

Nay,  cease  not — I  would  call 
Thus,  from  the  silent  hall 
Of  the  unlighted  grave,  the  joys  of  old; 


*A  dove  which  a  priHoner,  conflneil  from  his  youth,  bad  tamed,  and  whose  oompanion- 
ship  he  alone  enjoyed. 
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Beam  on  me  yet  once  more, 
Ye  blessed  eyes  of  yore ; 
Starting  life-blood  through  all  my  being  cold. 

Ah !  cease  not — phantoms  fair. 

Fill  thick  the  dungeon's  air; 
TThey  wave  me  from  its  gloom— I  fly — I  stand 

Again  upon  that  8]>ot, 

Which  ne'er  hath  been  forgot 
In  all  time's  tears,  my  own  green,  glorious  land! 

There,  on  each  noon-bright  hill, 

By  fount  and  flashing  rill, 
Slowly  the  faint  flocks  sought  the  breezy  shade ; 

There  gleamed  the  sunset's  fire. 

On  the  tall,  taper  spire, 
And  windows  low,  along  the  upland  glade. 

Sing,  sing! — I  do  not  dream; 

It  is  my  own  blue  stream, 
Par,  far  below,  amid  the  balmy  vale; — 

I  know  it  by  the  hedge 

Of  rose-trees  at  its  edge. 
Vaunting  their  crimson  beauty  to  the  gale: 

There,  there,  'mid  clustering  leaves. 

Glimmer  my  father's  eaves. 
And  the  worn  threshold  of  my  youth  beneath; — 

I  know  them  by  the  moss. 

And  the  old  elms  that  toss 
Their  lithe  arms  up  where  winds  the  smoke*s  gray  wreath. 

Sing,  sing! — I  am  not  mad — 

Sing!  that  the  \isions  glad 
May  smile  that  smiled,  and  speak  that  spake  but  now; — 

Sing,  sing ! — I  might  have  knelt 

And  prayed ;  I  might  have  felt 
Their  breath  upon  my  bosom  and  my  brow. 

I  might  have  pressed  to  this 

Cold  bosom,  in  my  bliss, 
Each  long-lost  form  that  ancient  hearth  beside; 

O  heaven !  I  might  have  heard. 

From  living  lips  one  word. 
Thou  mother  of  my  childhood, — and  have  died. 
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Nay,  nay,  'tis  sweet  to  weep, 

Ere  yet  in  death  I  sleep ; 
It  minds  me  I  have  been,  and  am  again, — 

And  the  world  wakes  around; 

It  breaks  the  madness  bound. 
While  I  have  dreamed,  those  ages,  on  my  brain. 

And  sweet  it  is  to  love 

Even  this  gentle  dove, 
This  breathing  thing  from  all  life  else  apart; — 

Ah !  leave  me  not  the  gloom 

Of  my  eternal  tomb 
To  bear  alone — alone ! — come  to  my  heart, 

My  bird! — Thou  shalt  go  free; 

And  come,  O  come  to  me 
Again,  when  from  the  hills  the  spring  gale  blows ; 

So  shall  I  learn,  at  least, 
•    One  other  year  hath  ceased. 
And  the  long  woe  throbs,  lingering,  to  its  close. 


WEEP  NOT  FOR  THE  DEAD. 

Oh,  lightly,  lightly  tread 
Upon  these  early  ashes,  ye  that  weep 
For  her  that  slumbers  in  the  dreamless  sleep 

Of  this  eternal  bed ! 

Hallow  her  humble  tomb 
With  your  kind  sorrow,  ye  that  knew  her  well. 
And  climbed  with  her  youth's  brief  but  brilliant  dell, 

*Mid  sunlight  and  fair  bloom. 

Glad  voices  whispered  round 
As  from  the  stars, — bewildering  harmonies, 
And  visions  of  sweet  beauty  filled  the  skies, 

And  the  wide  vernal  ground 

With  hopes  like  blossoms  shone: 
Oh,  vainly  these  shall  glow,  and  vainly  wreathe 
Verdure  for  the  veiled  bosom,  that  may  breathe 

No  joy-^no  answering  tone. 

Yet  weep  not  for  the  dead 
That  in  the  glory  of  green  youth  do  fall, 
Ere  frenzied  j)assion  or  foul  sin  one  thrall 

Upon  their  souls  hath  spread. 
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Weep  not!    Thej  are  at  rest 
From  misery,  and  madness,  and  all  strife, 
That  makes  but  night  of  day,  and  death  of  life. 

In  the  gravels  peaceful  breast. 

Nor  ever  more  shall  come 
To  them  the  breath  of  envy,  nor  the  rankling  eye 
Shall  follow  them,  where  side  by  side  they  lie- 
Defenceless,  noiseless,  dumb. 

Aye — though  their  memory's  green, 
In  the  fond  heart,  where  love  for  them  was  bom. 
With  sorrow^ s  silent  dews,  each  eve,  each  mom. 

Be  freshly  kept,  unseen — 

Yet  weep  not!  They  shall  soar 
As  the  freed  eagle  of  the  skies,  that  pined. 
But  pines  no  more,  for  his  own  mountain  wind. 

And  the  old  ocean  shore.  ^ 

Rejoice!  rejoice!    How  long 
Should  the  faint  spirit  wrestle  with  its  clay. 
Fluttering  in  vain  for  the  far  cloudless  day, 

And  for  the  angels*  song? 

It  mounts!  it  mounts!    Oh,  spread 

The  banner  of  gay  victory — and  sing 

For  the  enfranchised — and  bright  garlands  bring- 
But  weep  not  for  the  dead! 


§earg^  gttrff^^^. 


T1i6  Right  Rev.  Gtoorge  Burg^m.  D.  D.,  first  Bishop  of  Maine,  wm  bom  in  Proridenoe. 
R.  I.,  Oct.  31, 1809.  the  son  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Burgess,  who  was  a  jodce  of  the  Ooort  of 
Oonimon  Pleas  oi  Rhode  Island,  and  an  eminent  jurist.  He  entered  Brown  UniTersity 
when  soaroely  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  graduated  in  1826,  the  youngest  member  of  hia 
elaas.  He  studied  law  in  his  father's  office  for  three  years,  two  vears  of  whidt  time  be 
was  tntor  in  the  University.    But,  beoomiug  dissatisfi^  with  the  legal  profession,  at  the 

Spe  of  twenty,  his  tastes  and  religious  views  inclining  him  to  the  ministry,  he  sailed  for 
orope,  and  during  the  next  three  years  he  studied  theology  at  Giittingen,  Bonn,  and 
Berlin.  He  returned  to  New  England  in  the  sprins  of  1833,  and  was  ordained  deacon  by 
Bishop  Griswold,  in  June,  1833,  and  to  the  priesthooiir  by  Bishop  BrowneU  in  1831.  He  be- 
came rector  of  Christ  Church  (Episcopal)  at  Hartford,  Ct..  the  same  year,  and  continued 
in  that  office  until  October,  18t7,  when  on  the  31st  day  of  that  month  he  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Maine,  becoming  also  rector  of  Christ  Church  at  Gardiner.  Toward  the  dose 
of  hia  life  he  went  to  Hayti  for  his  health,  and  established  there  an  Episcopal  mission. 
He  died  of  paralysis  at  sea,  while  on  his  way  to  Port-au-Prince.  April  23, 1866,  and  hia 
remains  were  brought  to  Ganliner  and  burie^l  in  the  ceineterv  there.  His  writings  in- 
clude a  metrical  version  of  a  portion  of  the  Psalms  (1840),  "  The  Last  Enemy  Conquered 
and  Conquering"  a851>,  and  **  Sermons  on  the  Christian  Life"  USM).  Since  his  death  a 
TOlome  of  poems  trom  his  pen  has  been  published. 
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THE  HOURS. 

1    A.  M. 

OneI    Lord,  whose  daily  mercies  number 
My  waking  hours  and  hours  of  slumber, 
Launched  on  life's  everlasting  sea, 
I  ask  the  gales  that  waft  to  Thee ! 

Two!    *Ti8  the  watcher's  loneliest  hour; 
The  realm  of  night  has  darkest  power; 
O  Father,  let  Thine  angels  keep 
Kind  watches  o'er  a  world  asleep  I 

Three!    Ere  the  dawn's  first  infant  breath 
Floats  o'er  the  vales  a  chill  of  death; 
Oh,  drive  these  murky  shades  afar, 
And  come,  thou  bright  and  morning  Star! 

Four  !    And  the  early  laborer  wakes ; 
Gray  o'er  the  hills  the  day-dawn  breaks : 
Oh,  warm  my  heart,  celestial  ray, 
And  shine,  and  mount,  till  all  be  day! 

FrvE !    And  beside  their  peaceful  beds 
Bow  golden  locks  and  hoary  heads; 
And  blessings  load  the  balmy  air. 
And  strew  the  way  of  praise  and  prayer. 

Six!    Night  is  past  and  day  is  here; 
Its  voices  murmur  to  my  ear — 
"Twelve  hours  the  great  Taskmaster  gave; 
Work,  and  Be  mindfiti.  of  thy  grave!" 

Seven  !    Give  this  day  our  daily  bread ! 
*T  is  Thou  the  countless  boards  hast  spread 
Where  households  meet,  and  kneel,  and  part, 
For  hall  and  chamber,  field  and  mart. 

Eight!    And  the  hours  are  swift  of  flight, 
Where  love,  and  home,  and  young  delight, 
And  hope,  and  cheerful  labor,  leave 
No  spectres  for  the  distant  eve. 

Nine  !    Blessings,  blessings  on  the  sound 
Of  humble  school-bells,  clashing  round; 
The  merry  sowers  forth  they  ring, 
And  gray-haired  men  the  sheaves  shall  bring. 
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Teh!    Here  we  till  no  £den*8  soil; 
All  worthy  gain  is  wrung  by  toil; 
The  world's  vast  toil,  O  Fatlier,  guide, 
Thy  kingdom  firstf  then  all  beside! 

Eleven!    And  mom  has  sped  so  soon; 
Haste,  or  the  journey  stays  till  noon: 
Woe,  if  the  joyous  noon-day  sun 
Look  down,  and  naught  be  yet  begun ! 

Twelve!    Heaven  puts  on  its  dazzling  robe, 
And  festal  i>omp  girds  round  the  globe; 
For  God  is  love,  and  life,  and  light. 
And  joy,  and  majesty,  and  right. 

1  p.  M. 
One!  One  step  downward!  Oh,  be  mine 
The  fruitful  momiug*s  rich  decline. 
And  faith's  calm  vision  clear  and  clearer, 
As  hope's  bright  shore  grows  near  and  nearer! 

Two!    Victory  hovering  in  the  West, 
The  soldier  craves  not  soon  to  rest; 
With  wiser  heart  and  cooler  nerve. 
Content  to  sufifer  and  to  serve. 

Three  !    Shadowing  clouds  course  o*er  the  plain. 
And  gentle  breezes  curl  the  main; 
And  sober  toil  is  half  repose. 
While  day  sinks  lovelier  than  it  rose. 

Four!    If  along  life's  dusty  street 
A  moment  pause  my  way-worn  feet, 
May  some  kind  angel  stoop  and  smile, 
And  whisper  sweet,  *' A  little  while!" 

Five!    The  long  shallows  of  the  hills, 
A  pensive,  pleasing  music  fills. 
Where  Nature,  with  all  sounds  of  peace. 
Gives  the  kind  signal  of  release. 

Six!    And  the  twelve  hours'  toil  is  past! 
O  Father,  bring  ua  home  at  last ! 
Home,  as  at  eve  we  love  to  meet; 
N  o  clouded  eye,  no  vacant  seat ! 

Seven  !    And  as  st^ir  by  star  appears, 
All  heaven  the  desert  wanderer  cheers. 
Maps  the  dark  pathway  o'er  the  billow. 
And  smiles  on  childhood's  weary  pillow. 
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Eight!    Now  the  moon,  with  silver  shield, 
Pale  splendor  pours  o'er  wave  and  field; 
Oh  thus,  when  brighter  joys  depart, 
Let  soothing  peace  still  fold  my  heart! 

Nine!    And  our  curfew !    Bending  low, 
**  Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow;" 
And  Thou,  whose  love  the  long  day  gave. 
Still  pardon,  succor,  guide,  and  save ! 

Ten  !    Who  would  loiter  in  the  dance. 
Where  pleasure  hangs  on  folly's  glance, 
While  night  sits  throned  in  starry  blaze, 
And  tells  us  more  than  all  our  days? 

Eleven  !    The  sentry  walks  the  camp ; 
The  student  lingers  o'er  the  lamp; 
The  world  may  sleep,  but  I  would  wake, 
And  watch,  and  toil,  for  love's  sweet  sake. 

Twelve  !    Echoing  through  the  midnight  halls, 
The  knell  of  time  to  judgment  calls; 
O  Saviour,  write  my  daily  story. 
Till  I  shall  sleep  and  wake  in  glory  I 

[Servant  of  God!  thine  "hour"  has  come. 
The  knell  of  time  has  called  thee  home; 
While  angels  chant  the  written  story, 
Thy  sleep  is  but  ^he  way  to  glory,     a.  d*  e.] 


THE  CHRISTIAN'S  DREAM. 

Tired  with  the  sultry  noonday  toil, 
I  laid  me  on  the  grassy  soil, 

Where  stately  o'er  my  head, 
An  oak's  broad  branches,  with  the  sound 
Of  winds  on  distant  errand  bound, 

Their  fanning  coolness  spread, 
And,  glistening  through  them,  far  on  high, 
The  summer  sun  went  down  the  sky. 
The  strange,  low  notes  that  nature  blends, 
Like  soothing  words  of  ancient  friends, 

Came  gently  on  my  soul : 
A  child  once  more,  I  heard  the  bee, 
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The  bird,  the  wind,  the  whispering  tree, 
And  that  unearthly  harmony 

O'er  all  my  senses  stole; 
Till,  stretcheil  along  the  hilk>ok'8  side, 
I  dreamed,  and  in  my  dream  I  died. 

With  one  short  moment's  bursting  strife, 

My  spirit  upward  sprung; 
But  on  the  verge  of  either  life 

Yet  one  short  moment  hung; 
Above  the  dead  I  seemed  to  bow, 
I  seemed  to  touch  the  clay-eold  brow, 

And  close  the  fading  eye. 
And  still  the  murmuring  branches  stirred. 
And,  soaring  still,  the  forest  bird 

Sent  out  its  joyous  cry. 

But  these  were  like  the  scenes  of  night. 
While  I  awoke,  and  bathed  in  light 
That  round  me  far  unveiled  to  sight 

A  world  all  dim  before: 
And  life,  as  if  an  inward  fount, 

O'erliowed  me  and  upbore, 
As  on  light  plumes  of  love  to  mount. 

And  journey  and  atlore. 
I  was  as  one  who,  on  the  main, 
Has  caught  and  lost  a  landward  strain, 
That  came,  and  broke,  and  came  again, 

'Mid  the  hoarse  billows*  roar, 
But  near  as  now  his  vessel  floats, 

Sound  matched  with  sound,  the  choral  notes 

Pour  warbling  from  the  shore: 
So  all  which  e'er  to  joy  or  prayer 

Had  moved  my  gi-atef  ul  heart, 
Seemed  in  one  glorious  hymn  to  bear 

Its  own  melodious  part. 
The  solemn  voice  of  woods  and  streams; 
The  song  of  evening's  fading  beams; 

The  t>cean's  swell  and  fall; 
And  this  fair  chain  of  li>ing  things, 
From  glittering  clouds  of  insect  wings. 
To  nations  ralhing  round  their  king^; 
As  from  ten  thousand  thousand  strings. 

One  music  spread  from  all : 
A  strain  of  glory,  heard  above ; 
And  heard  on  earth,  a  strain  of  love. 
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But  oh,  with  what  a  bounding  thrill 
I  feel  the  airs  that  never  chill, 

The  strength  that  knows  not  years ! 
No  cloud  in  all  the  heaven's  sweet  blue; 
No  more  of  doubt,  where  all  was  true; 
No  death  to  close  the  longing  view; 

No  dream  of  future  tears! 
The  way  was  passed;  and  I  could  stand, 
As  if  on  Jordan's  farther  strand; 
As  if,  the  palm-branch  in  my  hand. 

The  chaplet  on  my  brow, 
A  wanderer  resting  at  his  home, 

A  pilgrim  at  the  holy  dome, 

To  Zion's  mountain  I  were  come — 

Eternity  was  now  1 
O  joy,  beneath  the  gathered  sail, 
To  hear  from  far  the  howling  gale. 

And  feel  the  haven  won! 

0  joy,  along  the  well-fought  field. 

To  see  the  conqueror's  spear  and  shield 

Give  back  the  setting  sun  I 
All,  all  was  mine,  and  battle's  din. 
And  the  wild  sea  of  grief  and  sin, 
No  more  with  morn  should  yet  begin; 

For  all  their  work  was  done. 

1  took  no  note  of  earthly  hours ; 

Alike  of  months  or  moments  sped : 
I  stretched  the  wing  of  inward  powers, 

And  far  or  near  might  tread ; 
And  now  it  seemed  as  I  had  bowed. 
Where  rides  in  heaven  some  Sabbath  cloud. 
And  still  a  lingering  gaze  had  cast 
On  those  green  vales  whose  woes  were  past. 
Then  forth  the  fire  of  gladness  broke. 
And  all  my  new-bom  memory  spoke, 
And  all  its  raptures  rushed  to  meet 

In  yon  best  psalm  of  happiest  days, 
**My  thought  on  God  shall  still  be  sweet, 

And  all  my  being  shall  be  praise." 
I  praised  the  Maker's  breath  that  gave 
A  life  that  bloomed  not  for  the  grave: 
I  praised  the  Saviour,  that  to  save 

From  more  than  mortal  loss, 
He  was  the  brother  of  the  slave. 
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And  drank  the  deep  and  bitter  wave, 

And  trinmplied  by  the  cross: 
I  praised  the  Spirit's  sevenfold  Hame, 
That  now  from  all  my  spirit's  frame, 
With  mij^ht  that  last  in  death  o'ercame, 

Had  melted  all  its  dross. 
"And  now,  O  Lord  of  life,"  I  cried, 
"Around  me  spread,  unknown  and  wide 

Thy  ways,  a  pathless  sea ; 
But  Thy  dear  love  till  now  is  tried. 
And  I  will  go  where  Thou  wilt  guide, 
And  where  Thou  art  I  dare  abide, 

Forever  safe  in  Thee  T' 


enrtf  Weld  ^ulhtt 


Bom  in  Au^oflta,  January.  1810.  His  father,  Hon.  H .  W.  Fuller,  was  a  leadine  lawyer, 
and  his  mother  was  nister  of  Miss  Hannah  P.  Gould,  the  poetess.  Fuller  graduated  at 
Bowdoin  with  the  salutator>',  and,  when  made  Master  of  Arts,  had  the  Latin  Taledictory. 
Later,  he  pronounced  the  annual  oration  before  the  Athensuan  Society.  After  reading 
law  at  Cambridge,  he  spent  several  months  in  Florida  for  his  health,  and,  soon  after  his 
arriral  there,  had  his  l^gal  skill  put  to  the  test  in  the  trial  of  an  Indian  chief,  and  prose- 
cuted his  defence  with  marketl  success.  The  reputation  which  this  gare  him  led  to  his 
being  summoned  to  Tallahassee  to  defend  a  negro  for  murder,  and,  by  procuring  the  ao- 
qaital  of  the  prisoner,  he  recoiTed  a  sufficient  sum  to  meet  the  expenses  of  bis  nine 
months*  sojourn,  and  furnish  himself  with  a  library.  Returning  to  .Augusta,  he  became 
partner  with  his  father  for  ten  years.  He  af terwanls  remoYe^l  to  Boston,  and  continaed 
the  practice  of  law  for  thirteen  years,  when  he  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Massachusetts,  and  held  the  position  eleven 
years,  when  he  resigned,  and  has  since  then  acted  as  trustee  and  treasurer  for  different 
persons  and  corporations.  His  love  of  horticulture  and  agriculture  led  him  to  purchase 
a  farm  a  few  miles  from  Boston,  which  he  converted  into  the  Woodlawn  Cemetery.  He 
is  now  vice-president  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and  Chidrman  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston. 


THE  VICTIM. 

I  knew  her  when  a  playful  girl. 
With  sunny  cheek  and  brow — 

Her  flowing  hair  and  glossy  curl 
I  well  remember  now. 

For  her  I  plucked  the  sweetest  flower. 

And  earliest  of  the  fruit, 
And  sought  rich  shells  upon  the  shore 

To  string  about  her  lut*. 

I  saw  her  when  the  simple  days 
Of  childhood  all  were  o'er. 

As  unaffected  in  her  ways. 
And  perfect  as  before. 
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Sbe  was  the  brightest  gem  I  met 

Within  the  halls  of  mirth, 
And  every  feature  was  so  sweet, 

I  deemed  her  not  of  earth. 

Her  fairy  form  and  buoyant  air 

Bespoke  a  spirit  free; 
And  graceful  as  the  gossamer 

She  passed  away  from  me. 

I  saw  her  next  in  holy  hour 

Float  up  the  sacred  aisle, 
And  with  the  Faithless  kneel  before 

The  altar-place  awhile. 

I  saw  the  priest,  the  book,  the  ring, 
And  heard  the  vows  they  spake, 

I  knew  he  did  a  heartless  thing, — 
He  vowed  but  to  forsake. 

With  bounding  step  I  saw  her  go 

In  splendor  to  her  home. 
Without  a  shade  of  present  woe, 

Or  fear  of  aught  to  come. 

But  oh!  a  change!  that  once  bright  eye 

Disclosed  a  burdened  soul; 
For  he  who  shared  her  destiny 

Bowed  at  the  maddening  bowl. 

Ye  who  have  seen  affliction  steal 
The  health-glow  from  the  cheek. 

When  eye  and  brow  and  step  reveal 
What  lip  may  never  speak, — 

Chide  not,  that  o'er  the  early  sleep 

Of  one  so  soon  at  rest, 
I  pause  in  sympathy  to  weep, 

Upon  the  grave's  green  breast. 


Jnn  ^ofilfiit  ^inhrhothmn  ^hffh^m. 


This  distinguished  Huthon'Sj*.  the  tlrst  woman  who  ever  received  a  cablograiu  ncroM  the 
ocean,  nnd  that  from  Qiummi  Victoria,  was  boru  in  Derby,  Conu.,  1810.  and  died  in  the 
■eventy-seventh  year  of  tier  ii^c,  Aug.  20, 1886,  at  the  summer  residence  of  her  publisher, 
C.  »J.  Peterson,  NeviM)rt.  H.  I.  With  her  tlie  last  of  what  may  be  called  the  first  genera- 
tion of  American  female  authors  passed  awav.  She  began  writing  at  the  early  age  of  17, 
taking  her  first  story  to  the  oflioe  of  John  NefU,  at  Portland,  for  his  opinion.    He  deacribet 
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her  MS**  woman  of  great  original  genius,  with  poetry  in  her  hlood.  patient,  indostrioiia, 
and  fall  of  impassioned  enthusiasm.  The  number  of  her  norels  has  been  stated  as  hi^ 
as  fifty,  and  one  of  them,  **  Fashion  and  Famine,*'  hail  the  mostextensire  sale  of  any  story 
of  the  day — paralleled  only  br  Mrs.  Stowe's  "  LTncle  Tom's  Cabin."  One  of  her  historic 
eal  norels,  **Anne  Bole\-n,"  was  also  very  much  like«l.  Three  different  translations  of 
**  Fashion  and  Famine,  were  made  into  French.  Mrs.  S.  was  editor  of  Ths  Portland 
Magazine  for  the  year  \9X^  She  n^oiveii  $5,000  from  Peterson  for  a  prise  serial  story. 
Mrs.  Stephens  left  a  son  and  slaughter,  both,  we  believe,  bom  in  PortliUKl. 


THE  DYING  HUSBAND. 

Dearest,  I  'm  dying : — bend  thee  down 
One  little  moment  by  my  bed, 

And  let  the  shadow  of  thy  hair 
Fall  gently  o*er  my  aching  head. 

Oh,  raise  me  up,  and  let  me  feel 
Once  more  the  beating  of  thy  heart; 

And  press  thy  lips  again  to  mine 
Before  in  midnight  death  we  part. 

Nay,  tremble  not;  but  fold  me  close, 
Pillowed  upon  thine  own  dear  breast^ 

I  fain  would  let  my  struggling  soul 
Pass  forth  to  its  eternal  rest. 

She  stoops,  and  on  her  bursting  heart 
His  drooping  head  is  resting  now. 

While  white  and  trembling  fingers  part 
The  damp  hair  from  his  pallid  brow. 

And  there,  upon  its  cold,  white  front, 
With  quivering  lips  the  kiss  was  given; 

And  pressed  as  if  *t  would  draw  him  back; 
Back  from  the  verj-  gates  of  heaven. 

There,  like  a  dying  bird,  his  soul 
Lay  panting  out  its  quivering  life; 

And  still  his  almost  lifeless  arms 
Clung  fondly  to  his  pale  young  wife. 

One  look  he  gave  her,  and  it  seemed 
An  angel  had  fro'tti  heaven  above 

Shaded  with  wings  of  tenderness 
The  troubled  fountain  of  his  love. 

A  holy  smile  came  o'er  his  face, 
As  moonlight  gleaming  over  snow. 

One  struggling  breath — one  faint  embrace. 
And  lifeless  he  is  lying  now. 
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The  setting  sun  with  golden  light 
Was  flooding  all  the  room  and  bed, 

EInfolding  with  his  pinions  bright 
The  fainting  wife,  the  marble  dead. 


tifus  ^ukeQ, 


Bom  in  Portland,  July  11,  1810,  and  died  in  Minneapolis.  Dec.  1,  1874.  For  several 
years  a  compositor  on  the  Eastern  Argus  and  Ttie  Portland  Trldutte,  and  for  eight  years 
on  the  Portland  Transcript. 


THE  MIND. 

There  is  a  mystery  in  the  passing  breeze  — 
In  the  deep  music  of  the  storm-lashed  sea — 

In  woods  and  glens,  in  birds  and  flowers  and  trees, 
But  more  than  all,  in  that  which  lives  in  me. 

The  human  mind — oh,  in  that  mighty  power 
For  good  or  ill,  what  fearful  mysteries  dwell; 

Man  counts  the  stars,  dissects  the  simple  flower, 
But  who  the  source  of  human  thoughts  can  tell? 

See  yonder  orb^who  made  that  brilliant  sun? 

Who  gave  that  distant  world  such  power  to  shine? 
Can  human  wisdom  scan  what  God  has  done. 

Or  human  thoughts  his  simplest  acts  define? 

Great  Fount  of  Love,  in  Thee  we  place  our  trust. 
To  Thee  we  look,  for  Thou  art  all  in  all — 

Man  in  his  might  is  but  a  thing  of  dust. 
And  at  Thy  feet  in  humble  hope  should  fall. 

Suppress  the  anxious,  feverish  fears  that  rise — 
The  doubts  that  gather  in  thy  troubled  breast; 

Renounce  the  tempter — grasp  the  golden  prize — 
Immortal  life  and  everlasting  rest. 


Daniel  C.  Colesworthy  was  born  in  Portlanil,  July  14, 1810,  the  son  of  Daniel  P.  and 
Anna  Colesworthy.  He  became  a  printer,  liaving  serveti  an  apprenticeship  in  the  office 
of  Arthur  Shirley',  beginning  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  He  early  became  the  editor 
and  publisher  of  a  young  people's  paper  called  at  first  The  Sahbath  School  Instntctor. 
and  afterwanls  \toral  Keformer,  and  Journal  of  R^form^  which,  however,  was  not  of 
many  years  duration.  In  June,  1840,  he  commenced  the  publication  of  a  small  semi- 
monthly paper  calle<l  The  Youth*8  Monitor^  which  he  continued  for  about  two  years. 
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In  1841  he  printed  the  first  number  of  a  weekly  literary  paper.  The  Portland  Triimns, 
which  he  continued  for  four  years  and  ten  weeks,  and  in  June,  1SI6.  sold  his  interest  in 
the  paper  to  •lohn  Edwards,  who  was  publisher  of  the  Portland  Jiulletin*  The  two  papers, 
beoovninff  united,  were  called  the  Triftinie  and  Bulletin,  Mr.  Colesworthy  kept  a  book- 
store on  Exchange  street,  and  for  awhile  in  the  basement  of  the  old  Mariners'  Choreh 


Building,  comer  of  Fore  and  Moulton  streets.  He  afterwards,  and  before  1861,  remoTed  to 
Boston  and  opened  a  book-store  on  Comhill.  He  is  still  proprietor  of  that  store,  and  of  an- 
other in  the  immediate  vicinity,  having  his  home  in  Ch«rls«a.  Be  is  a  voluminous  writo', 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  seeking  to  instruct  as  well  as  amuse  his  readers.  Amone  his 
publications  are  several  volumes  of  poetry,  which  we  name  in  the  order  of  their  publica- 
tion: •*The  Opening  Buds."  "A  Group  of  Children,"  **  llie  Year."  and  **School  is  Out," 
the  latter  appearing  in  1876,  with  copious  notes,  valuable  for  their  biographical  and  his- 
toriealdata. 


KIND  WOKDS. 

A  little  word  in  kindness  spoken, 

A  motion  or  a  tear, 
Has  often  healed  the  heart  that's  broken, 

And  made  a  friend  sincere. 

A  word — a  hK>k — has  crushed  to  earth 

Full  many  a  hudding  flower, 
Which,  had  a  smile  hut  owned  its  birth. 

Would  bless  life's  darkest  hour. 

Then  deem  it  not  an  idle  thing, 

A  pleasant  word  to  speak ; 
The  face  you  wear,  the  thoughts  you  bring, 

A  heart  mav  heal  or  break. 


BENEVOLENCE. 

Give,  although  your  heart  may  never 
To  a  grateful  tear  respond; 

Deeds  of  kindness  bless  forever. 
Reaching  to  the  world  beyond. 

Do  you  see  the  air  that  closes 
When  the  arrow  speedeth  by? 

Or  the  scents  that  rise  from  roses? 
Or  the  spirit's  glancing  eye? 

So  you  never  may  discover 
Where  a  kindly  act  shall  fall, — 

Nor  the  angel  hosts  that  hover. 
Watching  and  directing  all. 

Give  not  grudgingly  but  freely, 
With  a  heart  allied  to  God, 

And  your  alms  will  prove  to  be  the 
Winglets  scattering  love  abroad. 
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CASCO  RIVER. 

Of  the  rivers  bright  and  golden,         In  Penobscot's  verdant  valley 
Rolling  onward  to  the  sea,  Lingered  with  the  savage  wild, 

In  their  beauty  and  their  grandeur,  Till  1  seemed  to  catch  the  spirit 
Thou  the  dearest  art  to  me.  Of  untutored  nature's  child; 

I  have  seen  the  Juniata  On  the  banks  of  sinuous  Nonesuch 
Sweep  its  verdant  banks  along;  Lingered  many  a  sunny  day, 

Listened  to  the  Rappahannock  Till  the  evening  shadows  tore  me 
In  its  rudest,  wildest  song;  From  my  peaceful  joys  away; 

I  have  watched  the  broad  Ohio,         Sailed  upon  the  glorious  Hudson, 
Swelling  from  a  thousand  streams.    Floated  on  old  Congin's  breast; 

And  the  quiet,  meek  Scioto,  But  such  beauties  never  stirred  me 

Brighter  than  a  poet's  dreams;  As  on  Casco's  bosom  rest. 

Heard  the  roaring  of  Niagara,  Golden  river!  well  I  love  thee — 

Wonder  of  the  western  world ;  Heaven  of  childhood's  happy  day, 

Seen  the  towering,  icy  mountains  When  upon  thy  sparkling  waters 

In  its  **  hell  of  waters"  hurled ;  I  was  wont  to  leap  and  play. 

Stood  beside  the  Susquehanna,  Gone  are  schoolmates;  cot  and  palace 

And  the  rolling  Merrimack;  Crumbled  by  the  tooth  of  time; 

On  the  noble  Mississippi  But  thou  roUest  in  thy  beauty, 

Marked  the  Indian's  arrowy  track ;     Filling  me  with  thoughts  sublime 

By  the  beauteous  Androscoggin         Generations  come  and  linger 
In  a  trance  of  glory  stood.  For  a  season  and  are  gone, 

Listening  to  a  thousand  echoes  But,  unchanging  and  forever, 

From  the  deep,  surrounding  wood;    Gloriously  thou  rollest  on. 


^olin  §reenl^af  ^ditms. 


Her.  J.  G.  Adams  was  bom  in  Portemouth,  N.  H.,  July  30. 1810.  He  became  a  convert 
to  the  UniTeraalist  faith,  and  bis  first  sermon  was  preached  in  Westbrook^Me.,  Jan.29, 
1832.  After  nreaching  and  studying  most  uf  that  year,  he  removed  from  Maine  to  Hum- 
ney,N.  H.,  wnere  he  was  oniained.  He  worked  as  a  missionary  in  the  northern  part  of 
Kew  Hampshire  until  the  autumn  of  1836,  when  he  became  pastor  of  the  Universalist 
Church  inClaremont,  and,  after  a  ministry  of  fifteen  months  there,  he  removed  to  Mai- 
den, Mass.,  where  he  had  a  paittorate  of  fifteen  years.  During  his  residence  in  New  Hamp- 
shire he  was  editor  of  the  Utar  in  the  East,  a  tJniversalist  weekly,  issued  at  Concord,  for 
three  and  a  half  years.  From  Maiden  he  removed  to  Worcester,  JMa«s..  where  he  minis- 
tered seven  years;  thence  to  Providence,  K.  1.,  where  he  tarried  five  years;  thence  to 
Lowell,  Mass.,  where,  after  a  ministry  of  six  and  a  half  years,  he  resigned,  and  was  a 
minister  at  large  during  one  or  two  years.  After  a  pastorate  of  three  years  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  he  returned  to  New  England,  and  settled  in  his  own  home  at  Melrose  Highlands, 
Mass.,  where  he  died  in  the  spring  of  1887.  He  had  five  years  of  supply  preaching  after 
his  return  from  the  West,  in  AUston  and  East  BostoL.  In  addition  to  his  constant  work 
as  a  pastor,  Mr.  Adams  published  fifteen  volumes  of  different  sizes,  besides  pamphlets 
and  tracts,  and  edited  Sunday  School  periodicals  for  twenty-two  years. 
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STRIVE  TO  MAKE  THE  WORLD  BETTER. 

Strive  to  make  the  world  better! — tliis,  this  is  the  duty 

Proclaimed  to  each  mortal  in  truth  every  hour; 
Call  uot  its  wronjr,  right, — its  deformity,  beauty; 

In  the  midst  of  its  weakness,  remember  God's  power. 
And,  though  in  a  minute  no  wrong  can  be  righted, 

Think  not  of  contentment  with  just  what  you  see: 
The  world  needs  repentance,  where  souls  are  so  blighted; 

And  what  it  is  now  is  not  what  it  must  be! 

''Take  the  world  as  it  isT'    To  be  sure,  if  such  taking 

Will  win  you  the  heart  of  a  brother,  or  lend 
A  soft  wonl  or  kind  look  that  shall,  haply,  be  making 

Some  ruin- bound  pilgrim  his  life-ways  amend; 
If  to  pniise  it  shall  call  thee,  or  suffering,  or  prayer. 

To  discipline  such  as  may  strengthen  thy  heart, — 
Be  thankful  for  this,  every  way,  but  beware 

I^est  thy  world- taking  lesson  be  learned  but  in  part, 

"  Take  the  world  as  it  is !"    So  the  world's  honored  sages 

Of  many  a  clime  have  consented  and  taught : 
So  walked  with  mankind  the  true  Guide  of  all  ages; 

So  lived  His  apostles,  and  labored  and  wrought; — 
Yet  not  to  be  easy  with  present  attainments. 

Assenting  to  evil  in  lullaby  song. 
But  rather,  to  startle,  with  Truth's  stn^»ng  arraignments. 

The  victims  of  sin  and  the  lovers  of  wnmg! 

*'  Take  the  world  as  it  is  T    How  the  slothful  and  sleeping 

Have  ever  consented  these  wortls  to  obey ! 
Conservator  dolts  still  their  sluggish  steps  keeping. 

And  fearing  the  angel  Reform  in  their  way ! 
The  selfish  observer  of  mamiers  and  men. 

Who  would  never  offend  by  his  arrant  fault-finding, 
Provided  his  own  ends  are  answered — and  then 

All  the  world  is  but  good,  and  its  faults  not  worth  minding! 

Strive  to  make  the  world  better!    How  true  to  this  aim 

Have  the  heroes  of  Right  kept  their  way  in  the  past: 
'Mid  the  world's  accusations,  through  dungeon  and  flame, 

Abroad  have  the  seeds  of  their  greatness  been  cast! 
And  we  have  the  harvest, — their  word  have  we.  too. 

That  the  seed-time  for  us  is  to-day!    Let  it  be 
That  the  world  we  now  have,  though  so  gootlly  to  view, 

Is  not  that  improved  one  to-morrow  shall  see ! 
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^rk  ^ruflan. 


Bev.  Mark  Trafton  was  bom  in  Bangor,  Ue..  Aug.  1, 1810,  his  maternal  grandfather, 
Jaoob  Dennett,  being  one  of  the  first  company  wno  built  their  log  huts  in  that  wilderness, 
and  his  father,  Mai.  Theodore  Trafton,  settled  there  in  1796.  being  the  first  blacksmith  who 
rang  the  *'Anyil  Chorus"  in  that  region.  When  16  years  of  ase,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  apprenticed  to  Benjamin  Weed  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker.  After  three  and 
a  half  vears  of  service,  ne  *'  bought  his  time,"  and  went  to  Kent's  Hill  school  for  a  single 
term,  then,  in  1831,  joined  the  Maine  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  as  a 
traTeling  preacher.  Was  stationed  in  Boston  in  1842-43.  In  1856  was  elected  member  of 
Congress  from  the  11th  district  in  Massachusetts;  beside  this  he  has  been  in  the  ministrr 
up  to  this  time.  He  is  now  retired  at  the  age  of  77  years,  and  is  engaged  in  literary  work 
mainly.  He  has  never  published  a  volume  of  poetry,  but  is  the  author  of  "  BamDles  in 
£uroi>e,"  a  treatise  on  "  Baptism  "  **A  Safe  Investment,"  and  "  Sums  in  My  Life."  Miss 
Flora  Trafton,  his  talenteii  daugnter,  has  also  written  some  fine  poems,  printed  in  the 
PartUmd  Transcript  and  other  family  sheets. 


THE  LOST  GEM. 

A  ship  sailed  out  on  a  summer's  day, 
And  the  breeze  blew  fresh  and  free, 

A  woman,  bent  over  the  quarter-rail, 
Dropped  a  gem  in  the  deep  blue  sea. 

She  saw  it  flash  as  it  sank  from  sight, 
"His  last  pledge,'*  she  cries,  "to  me;" 

But  never  again  will  it  gladden  her  eyes. 
That  gem  that  is  under  the  sea. 

A  maiden  sat  by  her  lover's  side. 

And  said,  "  It  can  never  be;" 
A  heedless  word,  but  it  reft  from  his  heart 

A  gem  that  is  under  the  sea. 

A  youth  went  forth  from  his  childhood's  home 

To  the  city,  with  heartf ul  glee ; 
The  siren  sang;  his  honor  now 

Is  a  gem  that  is  under  the  sea. 

In  the  halls  of  state  a  proud  man  stood ; 

His  ambition  a  leader  to  be, 
The  bribe  touched  his  palm,  he  sold  for  naught 

A. gem  that  is  under  the  sea. 

A  rich  man  looks  with  a  father's  pride 

On  the  boy  caressed  on  his  knee; 
He  passed  to  his  hope  the  ruby  wine — 

That  gem  is  under  the  sea. 

So  many  there  are  with  sweat  and  moil 

A  house  would  build,  to  be 
A  family  famed ;  change  lifts  her  wand — 

That  gem  is  under  the  sea. 
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So  in  erenr  heart  there's  a  vacant  place 

To  be  fiUed  by  that  Eden-tree, 
But  the  s^ri»€'nt's.  trail  is  on  ererr  leaf, — 

'T  is  a  pern  that  is  under  the  sea. 

And  so  hath  it  been  through  my  toilsome  life. 
With  the  gift  that  should  come  to  me: 

Xow  I  linger,  and  reach  with  weair  hands 
For  a  gem  that  is  under  the  sea! 

Yet  I  muse  and  hope,  when  death  shall  clip 

The  bond  that  sets  me  free, 
I  may  find,  in  s<»me  distant  and  brighter  clime^ 

That  gem  that  is  under  the  sea. 


WAITING. 

Waiting,  only  waiting,  by  the  rirer  dark  and  cold, 
Wliich,  between  the  seen  and  unseen,  its  mist  haserer  rolled; 
Wliile  the  evening  shadows  gather,  as  the  day  is  closing  fast. 
Filling  aU  the  near  horizon  and  shading  all  the  past. 

Waiting,  only  waiting,  stranded  on  life's  wreck-strewed  shore. 
With  the  ruins  aU  around  me  of  my  loved  and  treasured  store; 
Wliile  fate's  unfeeling  biUows.  breaking  on  the  shifting  samis. 
Mocking  all  my  heart's  endeavors  to  unite  those  severed  bands. 

Waiting,  only  waiting,  while  the  sun  sinks  in  the  west. 
Listening  for  the  Steward's  summous  fn.>m  life's  labor  to  its  rest. 
When  the  sowers  and  the  reapers,  their  golden  sheaves  among. 
Shall  gather  with  the  Master,  and  the  ""  harvest-home'*  be  sung. 

Waiting,  only  waiting:  yet  they  serve  who  stand  and  wait. 

To  do,  or  suffer,  really  whichsoe'er  may  be  their  fate; 

The  true,  hemic  spirit,  be  its  lot  or  smiles  i»r  tears. 

Youth  or  age,  will  march  to  duty  when  the  signal  cross  appears. 

Waiting,  anly  waiting,  for  the  last  few  sands  to  run. 

The  stem  life-battle  eiide<l.  and  the  set  task  fully  done; 

Then  joy  shall  cn»wn  the  victor  and  sweet  j>eace  fill  the  breast. 

Where  the  wieke*!  cease  fnun  tnniMing,  and  the  wear\*  are  at  rest. 


Jtnimis  Surbattr. 


Francis  Barbour,  i^n  of  J(«<'|*h  Barbour.  £5^.,  of  Oorham,  was  bom  in  1811,  and 
iuite«l  at  Bovdoin  Collrgtr.  in  iK9^.  aixi  afterwanl?  pursue  the  9tQ<lT  of  lav.  and'still 
later,  that  of  medicine.  Nut  *Hti*litn!.  bowt- ver.  with  tbe#e  pur»uii».  he  determined  to  de- 
rote  himself  to  the  art  of  fainting,  for  which  he  hH<l  an  ear«>  tAste.  He  Tisited  Bos- 
ton and  New  York,  to  rvceive  instruction  in  his  favorite  pursuit,  but.  unwilling  to  eadnre 
the  drmlfer}'  im|>ase«l  00  the  l^eginner.  he  retume*!  to  iiorharo  to  pursue  his  choaen  art 
hj  himself.    Mr.  Barbour  is  remembered  by  his  college  friends  and  other  aoquaintaneea. 
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'ffentlemanlT  in  his  deportment  and  graceful  in  his  manners,— generous,  high-minded 
and  nonorable  in  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men;  independent  in  thought,  word,  and 
aetion,"  and  at  the  same  time  governed  by  that  "kindness  and  good  sense  that  nerer 
alloweahis  independence  to  degenerate  into  obstinacy.*'  He  pasMd  slowly  and  silently 
into  the  grare.  His  disorder,  consuniptiou,  did  not  wholly  interrupt  his  studies  untU  the 
day  of  his  death.  On  the  preceding  day  he  was  engaged  upon  a  portrait  which  he  left 
mmnished.  He  left,  in  his  portraits  and  other  paintings,  evidence  of  no  common  geniua. 
Mr.  Barbour  died  at  his  father's  residence  in  Gorham,  March  1, 1839,  aged  28. 


VESPERS. 

The  hour  of  prayer ! 
Within  the  crowded  chancel,  while  the  shroud 
Of  night  comes  down  upon  the  poor  and  proud, 

Low  1>cnded  there ! 

Perchance  there  be 
Some  lowly  worshippers  at  even-tide, 
Breathing  their  humble  prayer,  on  some  hillside 

By  the  deep  sea: 

Or  in  the  drear 
And  rayless  coverts  of  the  patliless  woods, 
With  scarce  a  stream  to  glad  their  solitudes, 

Or  light  to  cheer. 

And  suppliant  now, 
At  altiirs  beaten  by  tempest's  shock, 
At  some  rude  cross  upon  the  rifted  rock, 

They  humbly  bow. 

A  chastening  power 
Falls  like  the  coming  of  an  angel  spell. 
O'er  the  calmed  spirit,  when  the  shadows  tell 

The  evening  hour. 

Thus  at  the  close 
Of  life's  short  day,  may  its  receding  light, 
Which  led  us  on,  be  peaceful,  calm  and  bright. 

As  when  it  rose. 

And  may  no  fear 
Upon  our  hearts  a  trembling  record  trace. 
And  may  we  go  to  our  long  resting-place 

Without  a  tear. 


FROM  "THE  SCOTTISH  COVENANTERS." 

Hark !  from  the  mountain  rock 

Is  heard  the  voice  of  prayer; 
The  hearts  that  seek  the  battle  shock 

Are  bowed  in  meekness  there. 


3fl&  TEE  F^jZIs^  -C*F  MAISK 


Til*-  iiinu'.»r7  '.«?  w\e  jf  ri»iiucL 

Ti  Qf  f  j-*»*-i  iLii J  i-hjj  lijt  •:■? tr-ng. 

MjtnL>.iC  hat*  t»^'i,';  l:if  *'":j»iinii_ 

Tii*-  ir*-  '«i   •iji"*jt  juil*-  hi  jt-iiCii 
Fle»'j  ifr'.'Hj  iii*-  ij  ■■*!■]*  ^'r'.'**": 

TLf.'xasrL  *:sirt}jJT  L-.-j^r*  ire  riT«i: — 
y*.'i  L '•*►!*'  <*1  +*4in>j-  D'T  Ji.iir"'j't  ire  feirfw 
>.jivf  \hi:  L-'Iii/*^*-  •*!  L^ixei:. 

"TL*-!*  aire  ajrL  •>!  "■•L:*:.ei*eHi  i*rc»w* 

TL<.»u;:h  "'er  iLvii  *:re>'  •.•D'l-e  Laj-pT?^*!! 

VeT  ivmunv  aiKi  iti:e  aud  vol 
CaiiJiivi  -uWu*-  Their  -yuU. 


Uniiii^.  utrd  |TU>3MK.i<  '.'^  Ck^'i    J'Ai.  uj*l  1  *^  :tL«    I>  cgf^llov    SiepbeoMB.  vat  bars  te 
tfc«l  plaioe,  ill  im.  «i*4  o.*ic  A--^'.  :££.  iifr*.  fc^^i  07. 


THE  POETS  HOME. 

I.V«»^RIHr.Ii   T'l    K.  H. 

Tljfc  ^un  liH'i  n'lw  M.'t  «i"r-r  the  l:iDiJji^ape  awar. 

Tliat  fc^*  l;«t*rly  rej<ii<e«l  iu  liLs  i^inile: 
And  riouifht  waf»  there  heard  save  swc-et  Philomers  lay. 

A#  the  ev«*  litar  shone  ^»rij:htly  the  while. 
But  *-^fm  fram«'  the  Miund  a^i  I  wandered  along. 

Tliat  pr<K:Iainied  to  the  heart  when  it  neared. 
As  of  old  the  iftcV  rivulet  breathing  its  song. 

^N'eath  the  hill  where  the  mauBion  appeared. 
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'Twas  then  on  the  bridge  as  1  silently  gazed, 

O'er  the  past  would  the  memory  roam: 
And  many  a  picture  there  fondly  I  raised, 

Of  the  Poet  who  once  had  a  home. 
Has  Fate  then,  I  sighed,  with  her  shears  cut  the  thread 

That  was  spun  in  so  classic  a  mould, 
And  the  scholar  consigned  to  oblivion's  dead. 

There  to  vengeance  and  calumny  sold? 

Now  shadows  flit  o'er  as  the  twilight  gi-ows  dim, 

Still  they  paint  the  Academy  hall, 
Wliere  the  youth  of  each  sex  were  instructed  by  him, 

And  his  knowledge  respected  by  all ; 
For  a  heart  so  fine  spun  no  exactions  allowed. 

As  a  well-spring  it  ceased  not  to  flow, — 
Liberality  glowed,  for  he  taught  all  the  crowd. 

And  charged  nothing,  or  else  very  low. 

He  worshipped  not  Mammon,  and  thus  was  to  blame. 

And  so  judged  by  a  pitiless  race; 
Though  many  he  taught  to  get  wealth,  earn  their  fame, 

Now  of  late  have  averted  their  face; 
At  misfortune  he  laughs,  for  Pride  he  well  knows, 

Reigning  Fashion  and  Mammon  in  hand. 
Will  ride  o'er  the  poor,  though  from  poverty  rose. 

And  would  starve,  or  them  banish  the  land. 

Thus  much  were  my  thoughts  as  1  went  up  the  hill. 

From  the  bridge  where  I  musingly  stood; 
Till  I  fronted  the  mansion,  so  ancient  and  still. 

Once  the  home  of  the  learned  and  good. 
But  Destruction  now  worked  at  the  Temple  of  Fame, 

And  sapped  were  its  pillars  so  fair; 
A  tenantless  shrine,  though  't  is  not  without  name. 

For  the  fame  of  the  Poet  is  there. 

'Tis  ever  the  fate,  here  I  said  to  myself. 

Misfortune  the  poor  will  attend ; 
And  the  Sage  with  the  Poet  is  laid  on  the  shelf. 

Though  mankind  he  himself  would  befriend. 
Still  an  Exile,  he  sings  of  his  dear  native  home. 

Of  his  childhood  that  smiled  on  him  fair. 
Of  the  scenes  of  his  labors  when  schooldays  had  come. 

And  the  loved  ones  bestowed  on  his  care. 

The  sun  through  the  day  lights  the  old  mansion  still. 
And  the  stars  keep  their  watch  in  the  night; 
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0*er  the  rocks  by  the  bridge  flows  the  serpentine  riUf 

Here  and  there  as  it  glances  in  sight; 
But  Despair  haunts  the  place,  for  its  spirit  has  gone, 

And  her  ann  to  the  air  wildly  flings, 
As  she  points  o*er  the  wreck  crumbling  fast  and  alone. 

Listens  sadly  as  Philomel  sings. 

Thus  I  mused  with  myself  for  the  Exile  so  lone, 

Sure  his  genius  rewarded  will  be; 
And  that  Time  must  ere  long  rear  the  Poet  a  stone, 

His  kind  soul  from  base  calumny  free; 
For  the  crown  that  from  Dante  and  Petrarch  was  torn. 

Still  breathed  in  its  laurels  their  song, 
And  Tyranny  quailed  for  a  race  yet  unborn. 

Rose  in  vengeance, — atoned  for  the  wrong. 

In  darkness  I  strove,  but  serene  was  the  ray, 

Tliat  enlightened  the  shnne  of  the  past. 
As  the  harp,  that  is  swept  by  the  winds  for  its  lay, 

Still  echoes  and  thrills  to  the  last. 
For  the  sun  of  to-morrow  paints  trembling  the  sound. 

At  its  rise  glowing  Memnon  with  fire. 
So  the  breath  of  true  genius  undying  is  found. 

And  will  march  till  the  world  shall  expire. 

Adown  in  the  vale  his  sweet  music  I  hear. 

And  the  solitude  wakes  from  its  rest; 
The  landscape  shakes  off  with  a  smile  the  cold  tear, 

At  the  pathos  so  warmly  expressed. 
For  already  Aurora  has  ushered  the  mom. 

And  her  roses  she  stn)ws  for  the  sun. 
Whilst  he  sighs  at  the  thought  of  his  life's  rosy  dawn, 

Or  the  thorns  that  his  victory  won. 

* 

This  tribute  is  due,  though  the  world  view  it  not, 

Would  the  heart's  sacred  fount  even  seal; 
Yet  the  tear  of  true  sympathy  ne'er  is  forgot,  " 

Nor  with  Charity  ceases  to  feel. 
As  the  banner  of  Hope  gaily  catches  the  breeze, 

And  sweet  friendship  discU)sos  its  ray. 
Oh,  who  can  then  paint  as  the  wretched  he  sees. 

Press  the  hand  and  smile  sorrows  awav? 


NATHANIEL  GORUAM  STUSOIS.  1« 


^^tlmniel  ^orlmttf  ^taiigiSi 


Son  of  Rer.  Nathaniel  Sturgis.  a  Free-will  Baptist  mlnlAter,  was  bom  In  DanTille,  now 
Auburn,  June  90. 1811,  and  died  Feb.  1, 1880.  Ho  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  earnest 
of  the  early  Abolitionists,  and  was  a  member  of  the  first  City  Ck>uncil  of  Auburn.  Mr. 
Sturgls  frequently  contributed  articles  to  the  Aforninq  Star^  then  published  at  Dover, 
N.  H.  The  following  hymn  whs  composed  by  him,  and  sung  at  the  dedication.  May  11, 
1SI2,  of  the  Danville  and  Poland  Free-will  Baptist  Church,  of  which  he  afterwards  be- 
came a  deacon. 


DEDICATION  HYMN. 

Great  God !  our  everlasting  friend, 
Who  art  enthroned  in  worlds  above; 

Let  Thy  good  spirit  now  descend, 
And  fill  our  hearts  with  peace  and  love. 

Dear  Lord!  we've  reared  this  earthly  frame, 
In  which  to  meet  and  worship  Thee; 

To  praise  Thy  great  and  glorious  name. 
That  name  which  makes  Thy  children  free. 

We  dedicate  this  house  to  Thee, 
Accept  our  offering  at  our  hand; 

And  may  we  ever  humble  be. 
Whene'er  we  in  this  temple  stand. 

And  wilt  Thou  deign  to  meet  us  here; 

Within  these  walls  make  Thine  abode. 
And  may  each  heart,  in  humble  prayer. 

Find  free  acceptance  with  our  God. 

And  when  Thy  servant  here  shall  meet 

His  flock  for  humble  praise, 
O  with  Thy  gospel  guide  his  feet, 

And  fill  his  heart  with  heavenly  grace. 

Whene'er  Thy  children  shall  arise 
To  sing  Thy  praise  in  sacred  song; 

Make  them  in  understanding  wise. 
And  with  Thy  spirit  move  their  tongue. 

Dear  Lord!  whene'er  we  cease  to  stand 

In  earthly  temples  here  below; 
Then  raise  our  souls  to  Thy  right  hand. 

Where  ceaseless  praises  ever  flow. 


UO  THK  POETS  OF  MAINX. 


*  ^Htnh  ^h^hens  ^awer. 


Bom  In  Farmington,  Sept.  14. 1811.  and  died  in  Jay,  Dec.  21, 1858.  Her  anceston,  cm 
both  Bidett  of  the  family,  mere  Elaine  people.  For  more  than  25  years  Mies  Hover  vaa  a 
eonfirmed  invalid,  and  was  denied  the  privilege  of  meetings  or  social  intercourse  vith  her 
friends  abroad.  She  was  the  anthoresr  of  a  little  work  entitled  **The  Snow-Drop." 
**  Winds,  aa  they  plaj  e<1  through  groves  that  surround  her  aged  father's  retired  and  hum- 
ble dwelling,  swetft  soncsters.  as  they  caroled  from  spraT  to  spray,  and  the  ripple  of  the 
AndroseoKgin,  as  it  glided  past,  to  her  ear,  were  nature  s  sweet  minstrels  that  cheered 
ber  heart  m  solitude  and  inspired  her,  too,  to  attempt  the  artless  strains  of  nature,** 


THE  SNOW-DROP. 

Sweet  little  unassuming  flower, 

It  stays  not  for  an  April  shower. 

But  dares  to  rear  its  tiny  head, 

While  threatening  clouds  the  skies  overspread. 

It  ne^er  displays  the  vain  desire 
To  dress  in  flaunting,  gay  attire ; 
No  purple,  scarlet,  blue,  or  gold. 
Decks  its  fair  leaves  when  they  unfold. 

Bom  on  a  cold  and  wintry  night. 
Its  flowing  robes  are  snowy  white ; 
No  vernal  zephjTs  fan  its  form, — 
It  often  battles  with  the  storm. 

It  never  drank  mild  summer's  dew. 
But  chilling  winds  around  it  blew ; 
And  hoary  frost  his  mantle  spread 
Upon  the  little  snow-drop's  bed. 

I  love  this  mo<iest  little  flower; — 
It  comes  in  desolation's  hour, 
The  barren  lan<lscape*s  face  to  cheer, 
Wlien  none  beside  it  dares  appear. 

Just  like  the  friend,  whose  brightest  smile 
Is  spared,  our  sorrows  to  beguile. 
Who,  like  some  angel  from  the  sky. 
When  needed  most,  is  ever  nigh — 

To  pluck  vile  slander's  envious  dart, 
To  soothe  in  grief  the  bleeding  heart, 
And  raise  from  earth  the  drooping  head 
When  all  our  summer  friends  are  fled. 
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^divitrd  W^nrfi  ^ffanm^. 


Edward  Henry  Thomas,  bom  in  Portland,  January,  1812,  fitted  for  college  under  the 
well-remembere4  Deacon  Joseph  Libby;  studied  law  with  the  Hon.  Stephen  I/Ongfellow, 
and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  bar  of  that  city.  He  opened  an  office  in  Portland, 
where,  as  he  writes  imder  date  of  1858,  with  characteristic  humor,  he  **  had  hot  one  case 
for  some  time,  and  that  was  his  book-case."  He  removed  to  Harrison,  where  be  hoped 
for  cases  '*  not  so  wooden,"  and  was  not  wholly  disappointed;  where,  as  he  states,  he 
"  played  the  flute  in  the  singing  seats  on  Sunday,  at  times  putting  In  considerable  exe- 
cution on  the  psalmody,"  as liis  college  friends,  recalling  his  peculiar  taste  and  skill,  will 
readily  suppose.  Not  entirely  satisfied  with  his  prospects,  he  not  long  after  returned  to 
Portland,  speculated  somewhat  in  wild  lands,  but  **  found  that  such  speculations  were 
muc^  more  serious  in  their  consequences  than  metaphysical  speculations."  He  set  out 
for  the  great  West  in  1838  with  a  friend,  settled  in  Wapello,  Iowa,  and  prsetioed  law 
until  1861.  In  1844  he  was  appointed  district  attorney  for  the  middle  aistriot  of  the  then 
Territorv  of  Iowa,  comprising  eight  counties,  and  served  in  the  office  two  years;  as  he 
writes,"  sending  few  convicts  to  the  penitentiary,  and  not  settinff  all  my  pay  till  sereral 
years  after."  In  1861  he  returned  to  Portland,  and  engaged  in  the  land- warrant  business, 
and  **  made  some  money,  which  I  sank  in  the  late  financial  storm."  In  1868  he  Tisitea 
Europe.  In  1864  he  returned  to  Iowa  and  engaged  in  the  business  of  banking.  In  1886  he 
married,"  following  in  the  line  of  safe  preceiients,"  he  declares,  Miss  Charlotte  A.  Du- 
bois, in  Pou^keepsie,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Thomas  has  for  some  years  endured  the  calamity  of 
almost  total  Dlindn ess,  but  retains  his  cheerful  spirit  and  characteristic  humor.  We  are 
indebted  to  the  pen  of  the  late  Prof.  Packard  for  the  above  sketch.  Mr.  Thomas's  wife 
died  Deo.  28, 1861,  leaving  one  son,  Chas.  W.  Thomas.  Mr.  Thomas's  father  was  chief  clerk 
in  the  Gostom  House  for  20  years,  and  State  Treasurer  for  four  years. 


QUEEN  OF  THE  NIGHT. 

Fair  Queen  of  the  niglit!  I  love  thee  well, 
In  thy  realms  of  light  would  I  ever  dwell; 
But  I  know  that  on  earth  this  cannot  be, 
Yet  I  love  to  sit  and  gaze  at  thee, 
As  with  silver  clasp  thou  dost  unite 
The  parting  day  and  coming  night. 
And  I  love  to  stroll  along  the  shore, 
When  day  and  all  its  cares  are  o'er, 
And  behold  thee  rise  from  out  the  sea 
And  come  across  the  waves  to  me, 
Xn  one  broad  band  of  silver  ray, 
Following  my  steps  where'er  I  stray, 
As  if  thy  tranquil  glory  shone 
Not  upon  others,  but  me  alone. 
*Ti8  then  thy  light  my  soul  doth  lill. 
And  bids  its  troubled  waves  be  still; 
And  whispers  of  that  heavenly  shore. 
Where  moons  shall  wax  and  wane  no  more — 
That  better  land  beyond  the  sky 
Where  night  comes  not  and  God  is  nigh. 


FROM  "TIIK  NEW  YEAR. 


»i 


In  seeming  death  the  year  is  born, 
When  all  the  world  lies  hushed  in  sleep; 

When  midway  'twixt  the  eve  and  morn 
The  stars  their  silent  vigils  keep; 
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When  wintry  snows  enrobe  the  earth 
As  if  they  were  its  winding  sheet. 

'Tis  thus  the  glad  New  Year  has  birth; 
'Tis  thus  the  glad  New  Year  we  greet; 

But  winter's  snows  shall  melt  away; 
The  frozen  glebe  shall  smile  again ; 

All  fragrant  with  the  breath  of  May. 


^itrriei  j§liznbeih  ^ncher  ^towe. 


Thia  fjunoos  woman  sister  of  Henry  Wanl  Beecber,  and  wife  of  Rer.  Prof.  C.  E.  Stowe, 
im  bom  at  LItokfleld.  Conn.,  1812.  She  whs  married  to  Prof.  Stowe  in  1832.  and  their 
ranoral  (o  Brans  wick,  in  this  State,  seems  to  hare  been  an  epoch  in  its  histonr.  They 
lived  In  tho  house  which  hi  1  b?en  the  home  of  Parson  Titeoinb,  and  here,  without  even 
ii^semnt  (o  aid  her  in  the  care  of  house  and  children,  Mrs.  Stowe  wrote  a  seriid  tale  for 
the  WaMhin4ttO}i  ^ra,  and  this  tale,  reimblisbed  in  book  form,  under  the  title  of  '*  Uncle 
Torn*!  Oabin,**  soon  carried  her  name  to  the  farthest  comer  of  the  earth,  and  gave  her  a 
plac^TUnong  the  fljeat  authors  of  the  day.  Maine  has  also  the  honor  of  being  the  scene 
of  Mrs.StowQ's  <teligh^ful  story.  '*  The  IVarlof  Orr's  Island."  which  island  is  the  middle 
one  of  .the  line  at  Harps  well,  and  here  she  has  spent  many  summer  months,  and  declares 
that  the  accnery  is  **  or  more  varied  and  singular  beauty  than  can  ordinarily  be  found  on 
the  shores  of  any  land  wh<itever.'*  In  1S53,  Airs.  Stowe  published  a  key  to  **  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin/*  and  maile  a  visit  to  £uroi>e.  where  she  was  receive«l  with  distinguished  consider- 
ation. She  has  written  several  other  books,  all  of  which  are  well  kno\\u,  and  was  at  one 
time  Jdnt  editor  of  Hearth  nnd  Hom^.  Charles  E  ,  one  of  her  sous,  was  for  three  years 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Saco. 


THE  OLD  PSALM  TUNE. 

You  asked,  dear  friend,  the  other  day, 

Wliv  still  mv  charmed  ear 
Kejoiceth  in  uncultured  tone 

That  old  i)salm  tune  to  hear? 

I've  heard  full  oft,  in  foreign  lands, 
The  grand  orchestral  strain, 

Wliere  music's  ancient  masters  live, 
Revealed  on  earth  again, — 

Where  breathing,  solemn  instruments. 
In  swaying  clouds  of  sound, 

Bore  up  the  yeaniing,  tranced  soul 
Like  silver  wings  around; — 

I've  heard  in  old  St.  Peter's  dome. 
Where  clouds  of  incense  rise, 

Most  ravishing  the  choral  swell 
Mount  upwards  to  tlic  skies. 

And  well  I  feel  the  magic  power. 
When  skilled  and  culture<l  art 

Its  cunning  webs  of  sweetness  weaves 
Around  the  captured  heart. 
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But  yet,  dear  friend,  though  rudely  sung, 
That  old  psalm  tune  hath  still 

A  pulse  of  power  beyond  them  all 
My  inmost  soul  to  thrill. 

Those  halting  tones  that  sound  to  you. 

Are  not  the  tones  I  hear; 
But  voices  of  the  loved  and  lost, 

There  meet  my  longing  ear. 

I  hear  my  angel  mother's  voice, — 
hose  were  the  words  she  sung; 
I  hear  my  brotlier's  ringing  tones, 
As  once  on  earth  they  rung; 

And  friends  that  walk  in  white  above 
Come  round  me  like  a  cloud. 

And  far  above  those  earthly  notes 
Their  singing  sounds  aloud. 

There  may  be  discord,  as  you  say; 

Those  voices  poorly  ring; 
But  there's  no  discord  in  the  strain 

Those  upper  spirits  sing. 

For  they  who  sing  are  of  the  blest, 

The  calm  and  glorified, 
Whose  hours  are  one  eternal  rest 

On  heaven's  sweet  floating  tide. 

Their  life  is  music  and  accord ; 

Their  souls  and  hearts  keep  time 
In  one  sweet  concert  with  the  Lord, — 

One  concert  vast,  sublime. 

And  through  the  hymns  they  sang  on  earth 
Sometimes  a  sweetness  falls 

On  those  they  loved  and  left  below. 
And  softly  liomeward  calls, — 

Bells  from  our  own  dear  fatherland, 
Borne  trembling  o'er  the  sea, — 

The  narrow  sea  that  they  have  crossed, 
The  shores  where  we  shall  be. 

O  sing,  sing  on,  beloved  souls  I 
Sing  cares  and  griefs  to  rest; 

Sing,  till  entranci^d  we  arise. 
To  join  you  'mong  the  blest. 

u 
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THE  OTHER  WORLD. 

It  lies  around  us  like  a  cloud, 

A  world  we  do  not  see ; 
Yet  the  sweet  closing  of  an  eye 

May  bring  us  there  to  be. 

Its  gentle  breezes  fan  our  cheek ; 

Amid  our  worldly  cares. 
Its  gentle  voices  whisper  love, 

And  mingle  with  our  prayers. 

Sweet  hearts  around  us  throb  and  beat, 
Sweet  helping  hands  are  stirred. 

And  palpitates  the  veil  between 
With  breathings  almost  heard. 

The  silence,  awful,  sweet,  and  calm, 
They  have  no  power  to  break; 

For  mortal  words  are  not  for  them 
To  utter  or  partake. 

So  thin,  so  soft,  so  sweet  they  glide. 

So  near  to  press  they  seem. 
They  lull  us  gently  to  our  rest. 

They  melt  into  our  dream. 

And  in  the  hush  of  rest  they  bring, 

'Tis  easy  now  to  see 
How  lovely  and  how  sweet  a  pass 

The  hour  of  death  may  be ; — 

To  close  the  eye,  and  close  the  ear. 
Wrapped  in  a  trance  of  bliss. 

And,  gently  drawn  in  loving  arms, 
To  swoon  to  that — from  this, — 

Scarce  knowing  if  we  wake  or  sleep. 
Scarce  asking  where  we  are. 

To  feel  all  evil  sink  away. 
All  sorrow  and  all  care. 

Sweet  souls  around  us  I  watch  us  still; 

Press  nearer  to  our  side ; 
Into  our  thoughts,  into  our  prayers. 

With  gentle  helpings  glide. 

Let  death  between  us  be  as  naught, 
A  dried  and  vanished  stream; 

Your  joy  be  the  reality. 
Our  suffering  life  the  dream. 


EDWARD  B.  PLACE.  186 


^dwurd  g,  §hce. 


£.  R.  Place,  the  only  non  of  Rer.  Mr.  Place,  a  Methoili8t  clergyman,  was  bom  in  Port- 
land, about  1812,  while  his  father  was  preaching  on  this  circuit.  His  mother,  a  natire  of 
Great  Falls.  N.  il.,  died  when  K<lward  was  quite  young,  and  his  father,  remarrying,  the 
■abject  of  this  sketch  was  reare<l  by  his  maternal  uncle,  at  Great  Falls.  He  attended 
•chool  at  Kent's  Hill,  with  the  intention  of  entering  tno  ministry,  but  subsequently 
learned  the  book-binder's  trade,  and  ontoretl  the  bindery  of  Sanoom  &  Carter,  on 
Exchange  street,  in  Portland,  where  he  worked  many  years.  He  married,  for  his  nrst 
wife,  Mmi  Sarah  lleilman,  of  Portland,  by  whom  ho  had  one  daughter  and  three  sons  ; 
his  second  wife  was  Miss  Susan  Chandler,  of  Auburn,  who  taught  school  many  years  in 
Bansor.  His  two  oldest  sous  died  of  consumption  before  reaching  manhood.  Many  of 
Hr.  Place's  poems  show  his  strong  faith  in  Spiritualism,  and  he  was  also,  especially  in 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  greatly  devoted  to  the  labor  question.  He  was  a  prolific  writer 
in  prose  as  well  as  poetry.  His  wife  surrired  him  but  a  few  months.  Mr.  Place  died  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  and,  as  a  last  message  to  a  particular  friend,  said,  '*  I  am  almost  there, 
my  mintrs  eye  undimned.*' 


O  DO  NOT  GRIEVE. 

O  do  not  grieve  for  friends  ascended; 

More  truly  than  before, 
Their  lives  and  ours  are  fondly  blended, 

With  no  dividing  sliore. 
Yea,  they  are  with  us  yet,  and  nearer, 

Unfailing  still  their  love; 
The  wiser  guardians  seeing  clearer 

Our  pathways  to  the  Above. 

All  hail,  the  great  awakening  glory, 

A  new  world's  golden  mom; 
Farewell,  ye  hollow  myths  and  hoary, 

In  ancient  darkness  born. 
Now  languid  Hope,  dull-eyed  and  pining, 

Feels  her  dim  torch  aspire. 
While  angel  groups,  in  white  robes  shining, 

Send  down  Celestial  Fire. 

No  night  unstarred,  no  valley  dismal, 

Awaits  the  pilgrim  worn. 
O'er  whom  is  shed  the  flame  baptismal. 

From  shore  supernal  borne. 
O  bleeding  heart  I  thy  deep  affliction 

Is  but  the  summer  shower; 
In  peace  receive  its  benediction. 

Of  sweetness  and  of  power  I 


HEAVENLY  TRUST. 

While  every  path  is  dim  with  gloom. 
And  earthly  hope  with  fears; 

Though  every  step  be  near  n  tomb. 
And  every  smile  through  tears, — 
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One  anchor  hath  the  troubled  soul, 
Untouched  by  mortal  rust : 

0  surer  than  the  magnetos  pole, 
Its  all-sustaining  Trust. 

God  loveth  us;  His  fatherhood 

Enfolds  us  in  His  care ; 
He  sends  our  famished  souls  the  food 

Celestial  regions  bear. 
Away,  ye  weeds  of  drifting  doubt! 

Through  billows  high  or  hail, 
The  cable  of  my  soul  is  out, 

'Tis  fast  within  the  vail. 

When  fade  from  sight  the  scenes  below, 

And  this  frail  body  dies. 
Ye  *11  bear  it  hence,  all  still  and  slow, 

Perchance  with  weeping  eyes. 

1  am  not  there !    Ye  lay  not  me 
To  slumber  in  the  dust; 

The  soul  ascends,  a  spirit  free. 
Serene  in  Heavenly  Trust. 


aber(  Aussie  Wuhrston. 


Bobeit  CasBie  Watereton  was  bom  in  Kemiebunk,  Maine,  in  1812.  His  father,  Robert 
Water*ton,  a  native  of  Edinburgh.  Scotland,  came  to  America  early  in  this  century,  and 
his  mother,  a  daushter  of  the  I^nl  family  of  Maine,  gave  to  their  ton  an  inheritance  of 
rare  qualities.  >^hile  yet  a  child,  his  parents  removed  lo  Boston,  Mass.,  wiUi  which 
city  he  was  ever  after  connected.  His  father,  being  a  parishioner  of  Rev.  Dr.  Chan- 
ning,  the  son  was  brought  up  under  the  influence  of  that  remarkable  pr^ieher.  Mr. 
Waterston  began  his  public  work  early,  as  Superintendent  of  the  Bethel  Sunday-school, 
of  which  church,  Father  Taylor,  the  celebrated  preacher  to  the  seamen,  was  the  pasU»'. 
This  school  attracted  many  remarkable  men  as  teachers,  among  others,  John  A.  Andrew, 
then  a  young  man  from  Maine,  afterwards  the  great  War  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 
Ifr.  Waterston  pursued  his  studies  at  the  theological  school,  Cambridge,  until  1899, 
when  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  Pitts  Street  Chapel,  connected  with  uie  ministry  at 
large.  In  this  field  of  labor,  among  the  poor,  he  continued  for  six  years ;  afterwards, 
connected  with  various  religious  societies  in  Boston  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Waterstcm  was 
very  active  in  all  benevolent  and  educational  objects ;  among  others,  he  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  Natural  History  Society,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Boston  School  Commit- 
tee for  ten  years.  As  chairman  of  that  committee  he  wrote  an  elaborate  report  in  1867. 
In  1841.  Mr.  Waterston  published  a  work,  entitleil  **  Moral  and  Spiritual  Culture,*'  which 
was  reprinted  in  America  and  also  in  England  and  Ireland.  As  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
^osetts  Historical  Society,  he  published,  by  their  request,  memoirs  of  Charles  Sprague, 
George  Sumner,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  and  George  B.  Emerson,  a  son  of  Maine,  or 
whom  she  may  well  be  proud.  Mr.  Waterston's  poetical  writings  were  princinally  sug- 
gested by  special  occasions,  and  many  hymns  and  brief  poems,  a  few  ot  which  will  be 
found  in  this  volume.  In  1851.  Mr.  Waterston  delivered  an  address  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Preble  Chanel  in  Portland,  appropriated  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  at  large.  In 
18B2,  he  was  called  to  Augusta.  Maine,  by  the  death  of  the  gifted  Silvester  Judd,  and 
took  charge  of  the  parish  left  bereaved  in  the  loss  of  such  a  Mstor,  who  was  also  his 
dassmate  and  friend.  This  place  be  held  for  six  months.  During  his  residence  in 
Augusta,  he  visited  many  parts  of  the  noble  State  of  Maine,  and  might  well  be  proud  of 
being  one  of  her  sons.  Mr.  Waterston's  rare  gift  of  extempore  speaking  caused  nim  fre> 
quently  to  be  called  to  address  public  meetings  in  and  out  of  the  pulpit.  He  gave  two 
courses  of  "Lowell  Lectures.**  and  frequently  lectured  in  other  places.  His  love  for 
nature  and  art  was  gratified  by  several  years  in  Europe,  and  he  also  travelled  exten- 
■iTely  in  his  own  country.  Such  a  busy  life  contained  more  of  interest  than  can  be 
entered  upon  here,  but  at  its  close  he  is  honored  to  be  enrolled  among  the  sons  of  Maine. 
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NATURE  AND  THE  SOUL. 

• 

In  each  breeze  that  wanders  free, 
And  each  flower  that  gems  the  sod, 

Living  souls  may  hear  and  see 
Freslily  uttered  words  from  God  I 

Had  we  but  a  searching  mind, 
Seeking  good  where'er  it  springs, 

We  should  then  true  wisdom  find, 
Hidden  in  familiar  things! 

God  is  present,  and  doth  shine 
Through  each  scene  beneath  the  sky, 

Kindling  with  a  light  divine 
Every  form  that  meets  the  eye. 

Nature,  with  eternal  youth. 
Ever  bursts  upon  the  sight; 

All  her  works  are  types  of  truth, — 
Mirrors  of  celestial  light! 

But  the  soul,  when  veiled  in  sin, 
And  eclipsed  with  fear  and  doubt, 

From  the  darkened  world  within, 
Throws  its  shade  on  that  without. 

While  to  those  who,  pure  in  heart. 
For  the  Truth  their  powers  employ. 

She  will  constant  good  impart, 
And  diffuse  perpetual  joy. 

If  the  mind  would  Nature  see. 
Let  her  cherish  Virtue  more; 

Goodness  bears  the  golden  key 
That  unlocks  her  palace  door ! 


NEW  ENGLAND. 

Here, — (where  the  East  unbars  the  Gates  of  Day,) 
Love,  Liberty  and  Law,  hold  genial  sway; 
While  Patriots  see,  with  honest  joy  and  pride. 
The  Schoolhouse  and  the  Church,  stand  side  by  side  I 

Here, — Poetry  has  swept  her  golden  lyre; 
Here, — Eloquence  has  breathed, — in  words  of  fire; 
Here, — Heaven-born  Worth  a  favored  home  has  found; 
Till  the  whole  land  seems  consecrated  ground  I 


I 
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Here, — Adams, — Quincy, — Otis, — Hancock  stood, 
Defjinp  danger,  for  their  countrj'*s  good; 
Bravely  they  spoke,  in  fortune's  darkest  hour, 
And  kingdoms  sh<K)k  before  their  words  of  power  I 

Where  through  the  past  was  there  sublimer  fame. 
Than  that  connected  with  the  Pilgrims'  name? 
Wliat  could  a  people  have,  or  wish  for,  more 
Than  the  immortal  Rock  on  Plymouth  shore? 

Swift, — may  each  hallowed  influence  expand, 

In  ever- widening  circles,  o'er  the  land ; 

Till  the  fine  Seed  of  Life,  the  *' Mayflower"  brought, 

Sows  the  vast  continent  with  Noble  Thought  I 


THE  DEPARTED. 

Genius  for  us  has  wrought, 
Martvrs  have  bravelv  died  midst  flood  and  fire. 

And  patriots  gladly  sought. 
Within  our  souls  fresh  valor  to  inspire! 

Their  voice  is  on  the  air; — 
They  speak  in  every  breeze  where'er  we  roam. 

They  bid  us  guard  with  care 
The  virtues  of  our  countrv  and  our  home! 

Their  influence  fills  the  past 
With  noble  thoughts,  and  generous  deeds  sublime 

Rich  legacies  I  to  last 
From  sire  to  son,  throughout  all  coming  time. 

The  present  hour  is  theirs; — 
Of  half  (»ur  good  are  they  the  primal  cause; 

Their  struggles,  hoi)es,  and  prayers, 
Have  given  to  us,  both  liberty  and  laws! 

The  nations  have  their  dead : — 
Brave  souls  that  like  the  stairs  of  light  do  shine; 

CJreat  spirits  who  have  led 
Benighted  millions  on  to  life  divine. 

And  saint Iv  forms  above. 
Gentle  and  fair,  may  hover  o'er  the  earth. 

And  bend  in  holy  love, 
0*er  each  sad  heart  that  mourns  departed  worth. 


SYLVESTER  BREAKMOBE  BECKETT,  160 


O  might  some  heavenly  hand 
Draw  back  the  shadowy  curtains  of  the  sky, 

That  once  the  glorious  band 
Of  bright  angelic  souls  could  meet  the  eye. 

But  they  are  with  us  still 
In  thought  and  deed: — yes,  they  are  with  us  here; 

To  elevate  the  will. 
To  soothe  eacli  grief  and  calm  each  idle  fear. 

At  the  soft  sunset  hour. 
When  evening  splendors  melt  along  the  sky, 

We  feel  their  hallowing  power, 
To  kindle  faith  and  raise  tlie  heart  on  high. 

The  mystery  of  life  I —    . 
O  who  can  sound  its  depths?    Its  bliss?    Its  woe? 

Its  fears?    Its  hopes?    Its  strife? — 
Their  hidden  depths — not  men — but  angels  know. 

We  are  fast  hastening  on ; — 
Soon  must  the  paths  of  death  by  us  be  trod : — 

When  life's  great  work  is  done. 
May  we  be  with  heaven's  host,  and  with  our  God  I 

Our  faith, — our  works  of  love, — 
Our  charity  within  the  haunts  of  woe, — 

When  we  shall  soar  above. 
The  memory  of  IheRC  must  live  below! 

The  memory  of  the  just 
Will  still  be  dear,  whate'er  their  earthly  lot; — 

Dust  may  return  to  dust. 
But  virtue  lives,  and  cannot  be  forgot. 


Qlvtshr  ^i[eaktt(ore 


Born  in  Porthmd,  May  16, 1812 ;  died  in  thiM  city,  Deo.  2, 1882.  Author  of  **  Hester,  the 
Bride  of  the  Islands,"  a  lone,  narrative  i)oeni,  containing  many  fine  descriptions  of  the 
scenery  of  Casco  Bay,  published  in  Portland,  18()0.  At  an  early  age  Mr.  Beckett  became 
an  apprentice  to  the  printing  business  in  the  ottice  of  the  (Christian  Mirror^  published  in 
his  native  city,  and  remained  as  a  compositor  in  the  office,  contributing  in  prose  and 
▼erse  to  various  journals  and  magazines  of  the  day.  He  was  for  many  years  connected 
-with  the  press  of  Portland  as  editor  and  contributor,  was  long  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Assessors  of  the  city  of  Portland,  served  on  the  School  Committee,  of  which  he  was  sec- 
retary, and  was  an  active  member  of  the  Society  of  Natural  History,  giving  much  atten- 
tion to  ornithology. 


O  LADYI  SING  THAT  SONG  AGAIN  I 

O  lady!  sing  that  song  again; 

Sweet  visions  of  the  past 
Are  wakened  at  the  plaintive  strain — 

Sing  on  and  bid  them  lastl 
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Thou  hast  the  voice  of  one  who  sleeps 

Beneath  the  willow  tree, 
Who  oft  in  bygone,  happy  hours, 

Hath  tuned  those  notes  for  me. 

They  bring  to  mind  the  home  of  youth, 

Beneath  the  old  oak's  shade. 
Each  breezy  slope,  each  rock  and  tree, 

Each  darksome  forest  glade; 
And  forms  familiar  rise  to  view. 

To  whom  my  heart  would  cling. 
All  clothed  with  beauty,  gladness,  youth. 

Sing  on,  kind  lady,  sing! 

Sad  was  the  day  when  I  went  forth — 

And  death  came  in  my  stead. 
And  they  are  scattered  through  the  world. 

Or  in  their  ** narrow  bed:'' 
But  as  I  listen  to  thy  voice. 

In  fanc}'  blest  I  roam. 
Amidst  the  green  and  peaceful  scenes 

Of  my  forsaken  home ! 


THE  DYING  GIRL. 

♦  ♦  •  Just  where  the  sun 

Had  sunk  behind  the  hills,  a  scarf-like  cloud. 
Bright  as  the  plumage  of  some  tropic  bird, 
Slept  on  the  lap  of  eve — one  only  cloud. 
As  'twere  a  seraph  lingering  on  the  wing. 
To  bear  the  maiden's  spirit  to  her  home. 
Long  did  she  gaze,  until  at  lei^rth  her  thoughts 
Found  utterance  in  her  brother's  bended  ear: 

Brother,  to  part  with  you 
Is  death  indeed !     Yet  doth  the  time  draw  near, 
When  1  must  bid  thee,  and  these  friends  so  dear, 

A  long  and  last  adieu ! 

Blest  visions  throng  l>efore 
My  brightening  mind;  and  Sharon's  lovely  rose 
Is  bending,  in  its  sweetness  and  repose, 

On  the  celestial  shore — 

Thither  to  welcome  me; 
Yet  do  my  i>oor  affections  strangely  cling 
To  this,  my  home  of  doubt  and  suflFering, 

Kind  brother,  and  to  thee ! 
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Fairer  the  green  land  seems, 
More  beautiful  and  pure  the  sky's  lone  deeps, 
Calmer  the  sunlight  on  those  distant  steeps, 

And  on  the  far,  bright  streams. 

Sweeter  the  free  birds  lay, 
And  fresher  blows  the  zephyr  round  my  brow; 
The  world  than  ever  seems  more  lovely  now, 

So  soon  to  pass  away. 

And  this  they  call  a  waste ! 
A  weary  bourn  I  Oh,  it  hath  been  to  me 
Ever  a  world  of  strange  sublimity. 

With  every  beauty  graced; 

Yet  must  I  not  deplore 
My  fate,  but  calmly  meet  what  Heaven  wills; 
Then  fare  ye  well,  green  fields  and  swelling  hills, 

Farewell ! — forever  more  I 

Yet,  brother,  do  not  mourn — 
*T  is  but  to  change  a  world  of  doubt  and  gloom 
For  Immortality, — beyond  the  tomb 

I  see  the  blessed  bourn ! 

And  voices,  like  the  strain 
Of  wind-touched  harps,  come  floating  on  my  ear, 
To  beckon  me  away — dry  up  the  tear — 

We  part  to  meet  again! 


^Imrtes  ^onue 


Boru  111  Saletn,  Mass.,  Augiist,  1812.  His  father  was  an  active  and  energetic  merchant, 
and  a  resident  of  Belfast  when  the  son  entered  Bowdoin  College.  Notwithstanding  an 
infirmity  of  the  eyes,  which  came  on  after  graduation,  Charles  contributed  articles  for 
the  press,  and  had  success  as  a  journalist.  In  1835,  he  removed  with  the  family  to  Vir> 
ffinia.  near  Alexandria,  where  he  resided  several  years.  In  1861,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Rebellion,  he  was  elected  member  of  Congress  from  the  county  as  a  protest  agfdnst  the 
right  of  a  State  to  forbid  the  election.  During  the  war  his  property  was  destroyed,  his 
house  sacked,  and  his  family  more  than  once  compelled  to  flee  for  their  lives.  He  ren- 
dered valuable  service  to  the  I'^iiion  cause  ;  but  his  health  was  much  impaired.  In  1863, 
he  was  appointed  by  President  I^incoln,  Consul  at  Geneva,  and  held  that  position,  at  the 
time  of  Ills  death,  in  1877-  During  his  service  he  was  repeatedly  appointed  minister  cui 
interim,  and  at  the  time  of  his  decease  was  active  charge  d'affaires  for  Switzerland.  He 
was  a  contributor  to  the  "  Bowdoin  Poets." 


THE  RAINBOW. 

Ethereal  diadem!  wliose  blended  rays 

From  no  meridian  splendor  won — 
Yet  burst,  full-formed,  upon  the  wondrous  gaze, 

A  frontlet  braided  by  the  sun. 
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Celestial  smile!  heneath  whose  beams  the  dove 

Afar  the  olive  branch  descried. 
And  bore  the  emblem  of  returning  love 

Across  the  water's  ebbing  tide. 

Resplendent  arc !  whose  prism-blended  hues 
First  dwelt  above  with  One  alone, — 

Till  He  the  holy  effluence  did  diffuse 
Around  the  footstool  of  His  throne. 

Sign-manual  of  God !  inscribed  on  high, 

In  characters  of  glowing  light- 
Where,  on  the  tablet  of  the  vaulted  sky. 

None  but  Divinity  c^uld  write! 


Sosinh  §,  gnnifs. 


Joeimh  D.  Bangs  was  bom  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1810.  Early  in  life  lie 
came  to  Maine  and  married  his  wife,  Pauline  A.  Brooks,  daughter  of  John  Brooks,  who 
resided  in  Augusta.  For  fifteen  years  the  greater  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Maine, 
and  mneh  of  ttie  time  was  occupied  in  teaching  in  the  common  public  schools ;  while  thoa 
engaged,  he  wrote  many  poems  and  stories  for  new:itpapers  and  magazines.  In  1S43,  he 
went  to  New  York  City,  and  engaged  with  Horace  Greeley,  and  some  other  publishers  of 
newspapers,  in  reporting  local  news,  and  had  the  credit  of  making  one  of  the  best  report^ 
ers  of  that  time.  During  the  year  1850,  he  bou^t  into  the  Sunday  Courier^  of  which  he 
was  publisher  (and  editor  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  ISBB.  He  was  buried  in 
Qreenwood  Cemetery,  New  York  City. 


MERRY  OLD  HOUSEHOLD  FIRE. 

I  love  the  lire,  the  clear  w(K>d-tire, 

With  its  merry  old  honest  blaze, 
As  its  light  beams  forth,  like  a  glance  of  mirth 

From  a  friend  of  the  olden  days. 
The  fire! — the  fire! — the  bright-browed  fire! 

With  its  voice  like  a  pleaj^ant  jay. 
And  its  laugh  outright  at  the  frosty  sprite. 

And  storms  of  old  Winter  gray ! 

They  may  dnig  the  coal  from  its  dusky  hole. 

Like  an  imp  from  the  pit  of  shame, 
And  the  cold,  rich  walls,  'round  the  palace  halls, 

May  glow  with  its  sullen  flame; 
But  the  cheek  will  pale  as  a  sickly  veil 

Were  over  the  features  thrown; 
And  the  eye  grow  dim,  unnerved  the  limb, 

At  the  glance  of  the  burning  stone. 


J08IAH  D.  BAN08.  im 


Yet  uever  you  fear  tlie  wood-lire  clear, 

As  it  leaps  from  the  hearth-stone  high — 
As  it  sparkles  and  spits,  and  sings  by  fits, 

Will  sa<lden  the  cheek  or  eye. 
Oh,  no  I  not  so ! — but  a  rosier  glow 

O'er  the  blushing  cheek  spreads  free, 
And  the  eye  grows  bright  with  a  merrier  light, 

In  the  blaze  of  the  green- wood  tree. 

I  love  the  fire — the  old  wood-fire — 

'Neath  the  humble  roof  that  gleams — 
As  a  welcome  warm  from  wind  and  storm, 

For  the  weary  and  sad  it  beams. 
For  the  houseless  poor,  at  the  palace  door. 

Need  seek  no  sheltering  dome, 
While  never  as  yet  hath  the  wanderer  met 

Repulse  in  the  poor  man's  home. 

That  pilgrim  band,  as  they  touched  the  strand, 

'Mid  the  gloom  of  the  tempest  dire, 
They  kindled  it  then,  those  stern-browed  men, 

The  merry  old  household  fire. 
And  the  stout  tall  trees  that  had  braved  the  breeze. 

Long  ere  the  Mayflower  came; 
Their  forms  still  bow  to  feed  e'en  now, 

That  homely  but  hallowed  flame. 

And  I  love  that  fire — the  household  fire— 

For  it  speaks  of  the  olden  time, 
When  the  voice  and  look  were  an  open  book. 

And  true  to  the  heart's  deep  chime; 
Wlien  the  simple  prayer  that  was  uttered  there, 

In  the  calm,  still  hour  of  even. 
Though  the  words  on  earth  might  have  their  birth, 

The  thought  seemed  fresh  from  Heaven. 

Oh !  ne'er  may  it  die,  as  a  thought  gone  by, 

That  gleam  on  the  hearth-stone  free; 
But  aye  let  it  leap,  and  sparkle,  and  sweep 

'Round  the  heart  of  the  green-wood  tree. 
Forever  the  same  may  its  bright  broad  flame 

Shine  out  with  a  cheerful  blaze. 
And  around  it  still  fond  feelings  thrill, 

As  they  did  in  the  olden  days. 
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ffattUtte  Jf.  S*^ngi. 


Pauline  A.  Bangs  was  the  wife  of  Jasiah  I>.  Bangs,  at  one  time  editor  and  publiaher  of 
the  Sunday  Courier,  New  York  City.  She  was  the  daughter  of  John  and  Susan  Brooks, 
of  Augusta,  Me.,  and  a  gratluate  oi  the  Congregational  Female  Academy.  Early  in  life 
she  exhibited  much  inttretit  in,  and  talent  for.  literary  work,  and  wrote  not  a  uttJe  iix 
magazines  ami  newsiiaiMTH  as  a  regular  oorresiioudent.  This  she  continued  to  do  long 
after  she  was  niarrie<l.  In  1S40.  hhe  wrote  regnlarly  for  the  Saturday  CVwrter,  Phila- 
delphia, Milliken  &  Holden.  i>iiblishers,  which  she  continued  to  do  for  a  number  of  years 
—mostly  short  iMtcnts  and  r<'ligious  articles— signing  **  Ella."  or  **  Pauline.'*  She  also 
fumishetl  a  few  poenin  for  the  Kruneitec  Journal  as  early  a.<)  1S31,  and,  in  1843,  for  tbe 
Franklin  JHtfritier.  Karniington.  She  live<i  nearly  all  her  life  in  Maine,  but  died  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  town  of  Kingston,  Wis.,  at  the  hoin*^  of  one  of  her  sons,  aged  70  years. 


TO    MYSTIC. 

Soft  mellow  Aujrust  is  with  us  once  more — 
Wild-flower«  and  sweet-scented  blossoms  appear; 

And  many  a  hrijxlit  little  warbler  d(»tli  pour 
His  silvery  W(»(«l-ni»te — but  tftou  art  not  here! 

Low-sipliinj:  breezes  the  branches  are  wooing — 
Flut<»-like  sounds  breathiujif.  our  spirits  to  cheer — 

Fillinp:  the  air  with  fraprance,  while  strewing 

The  sweet-sc^'uted  blossoms — but  thon  art  not  here! 

Through  white  fleecy  clouds  the  bright  sun  is  beaming. 

Gladdening  in  silence  the  varying  year, 
And  waking  to  beauty  tlie  maple,  while  gleaming 

Through  its  shadowy  foliage — but  thou  art  not  here! 

The  green  mossy  banks  the  streamlets  are  kissing, 
And  charming  to  life  each  leaf  that  was  sere; 

Their  soft  murmurs  mind  me  of  one  that  is  missing — 
The  cherished,  the  loving — but  he  is  not  here! 

Thy  own  brilliant  skies  with  sunset  are  glowing; 

Thy  woods  ring  with  wild-song  so  silvery  clear. 
Even  toai's  from  the  fount  of  atfection  are  flowing, 

From  a  distant  home  calling  to  <me  that  is  dear. 

Soft  accents  murmur  within  thy  lone  dwelling, 

And  thrill  through  this  heart  as  they  fall  on  my  ear; 

Their  young,  cheerful  notes,  so  joyfully  swelling. 
Make  this  lone  heart  more  lonelv — since  thou  art  not  here! 

Yet,  while  thou  the  soft  .-scenes  of  pleasure  art  wooing. 
Bright  visions  of  Fancy  still  picture  thee  near; 

And  the  silence  of  slumber,  the  phantom  pursuing. 
Dispels  all  my  sorrows — for  then  t?tou  art  here! 


MATILDA  PASKEB  CARTER.  165 


This  lady,  wife  of  Mr.  John  8.  Carter,  former  publisher  of  the  Ecutem  Magcizine,  the 
first  Maine  magazine,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Nathaniel  Parker,  Esq.,  was  bom  and 
educated  in  the  valley  of  the  Penobscot.  Hampden  was  her  native  town,  where  she  first 
saw  the  light.  July  9, 1813.  She  died  at  the  early  age  of  23  years,  after  a  protracted  and 
distressing  illness  of  more  than  sixteen  months.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Laughton,  the  venerable  and  venerated  mother  of  Mrs.  Frances  L.  Maoe,  the  now  cele- 
brated poetess,  weliave  been  favored  with  a  copy  of  the  Maine  AforUfUy  Magazine t  con- 
taining an  obituary  notice  of  Mrs.  Carter.  From  this  we  learn  that  this  young  writer 
was  not  a  precocious  child,  but  developed  rapidly  at  about  15  years  of  age.  Wnile  not 
obtrusive  in  her  manners,  she  was  at  the  same  time  very  brilliant  in  conversation  when 
the  subject  interested  her.  She  was  not  only  literarv  in  her  tastes,  but  her  mind  was 
able  to  take  hold  of  and  discuss  all  the  great  questions  of  the  day.  Poetry  was  her 
delight ;  and  what  she  has  left  of  her  own  composing,  sufficiently  evinces  that  she  early 
imblbea  the  very  soul  of  song.  Had  she  Iive<l  to  the  full  maturity  of  her  powers,  and 
had  she  cultivated  her  mind  with  the  same  assiduity  she  did  while  her  hesJtn  remained 
unbroken,  she  must  have  attaine<l  distinction  in  letters.  It  is  well  worth  rememberlDg 
that  Mrs.  Carter  was  the  first  editress  of  the  first  Maine  magazine. 


LINES. 
ADDRESSED  TO  MY  HUSBAND  ON  OUR  BIRTHDAY. 

My  own,  another  year,  its  round 

Has  silent  gone; 
And  marked  of  joys  and  ppiefs  the  bound, 

As  it  has  flown — 
On  some  have  lowered  misfortune's  blight 

And  cold  earth's  frown : 
And  then — my  life — 'tis  not  all  night, 

I  am  thine  own. 

My  little  bark  of  life  was  cast 

Ten  years  behind, 
On  life's  broad  sea,  with  thine  to  be 

Tossed  by  the  wind. 
How  frail !  the  world's  deceitful  tide, 

To  meet  alone  I 
Thou  took'st  the  weak  one  to  thy  side, 

To  be  thine  own. 

And  I  will  be  thy  brightest  star, 

When  earth  is  light; 
And  mine  the  task,  dearer  by  far. 

In  sorrow's  night. 
To  soothe  thy  brow  of  care,  and  bring 

The  joys  of  hope, 
Or  songs  of  other  days  to  sing. 

To  cheer  thee  up. 

And  there  are  other  eyes  to  speak 

The  words  of  love. 
And  there's  another  voice,  how  sweet — 

Thine  own  eyes  prove; 
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And  childhood's  joj  is  dancing  now. 

Upon  her  lips. 
Like  honey-bee  fr<:»m  every  flower. 

The  sweets  she  sips. 

Then  is  life  all  a  blank  ? — O  no. 

I  feel  that  thou 
Wouldst  change  thy  lot  with  none; 

And  that  e*en  now 
The  past  with  cloudy  sky 

And  storms  has  tlown; 
And  Hopt.  thy  Babe  and  1 

Are  all  thine  own. 


WASHLXGTOX 


(• 


WMhiDfton  will  cerer be cc'cqnere^**  ** ^Lt." icqoirMi  bi« ccaBpuuon.  ** Becfti 
SBSvercd  the  old  luaii.  **  I  have  just  mtcd  hini  in  the  voodis  prarii^ ;  and  if  radi  %  man 
as  Waahingtcn  prajs,  be  moft  be  inrlDcible."—  Wefm**  Life  qf  Wagkingtcm. 

He  stood  alone— o'er  the  chieftan's  head 

Xo  banner  of  stars  was  waving; 
Nor  round  were  the  hosts  he  was  wont  to  lead. 
Where  clashed  the  arms,  and  the  battle  steed. 

In  blood,  his  hoofs  were  laving. 

His  head  was  uncovered ;  and  near  him  there  laid 

The  sword,  for  his  country's  redeeming; 
And  the  winds  hushed  their  voice;  and  the  trees  o'er  his  head 
Laid  their  leaves  still,  and  quiet,  as  if  half  afraid 

To  wake  that  high  soul  from  its  dreaming. 

Where,  where  are  his  thoughts?  for  a  startling  tear 

Down  the  cheek  of  the  warrior  is  stealing; 
Ah !  the  woes  of  his  country-  have  called  it :  for  dear 
Is  his  land  to  the  soldier  s  bosom,  and  drear 

Is  the  vision  the  future  revealing. 

Ah!  he  is  the  hope  of  his  country;  and  he 

Feels  a  mortal's  weakness  o'er  him. 
But  he  turns  to  his  God,  who  erst  through  the  sea 
Led  his  chosen,  and  feels  he  will  fight  for  the  free, 

And  the  Christian  is  kneeling  before  him. 

Hush!  hush — 'twas  the  zephyr:  no  voice  from  on  high 

The  stillness  of  nature  hath  broken ; 
But  gratitude  now  claims  her  tear,  for  his  eye 
Is  fixed,  in  high  confidence  now,  on  the  sky, 
Which  hideth  the  presence  of  Him  who  passed  by, 

And  peace  to  his  spirit  hath  spoken. 
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Where,  where,  was  he  great?  on  the  red  battle-tield, 
Where  thousands  his  nod  were  obeying? 

Even  there,  for  there  victory  was  graved  on  his  shield ; 

And  the  fate  of  his  country  in  glory  was  sealed, 
While  tyranny's  hosts  they  were  slaying. 

Yet  more !  he  was  glorious !  when  in  the  deep  glen. 

He  knelt  midst  the  shadows  of  even ; 
And  cast  off  the  dark  world's  defilement  and  sin; 
While,  far  from  the  noise,  and  the  folly  of  men. 

He  communed  with  his  Father  in  Heaven. 


gohn 


HQtt^, 


Bev.  John  B.  Hague,  pastor  for  ten  years  at  Eastport,  was  born  in  New  Boobelle,  N. 
T.,  in  1813,  and  vas  a  graduate  of  Hamilton  College,  in  the  class  of  1832.  He  punaed 
his  theological  studies  at  Newton,  graduating  in  1835.  His  ordination  took  place  at  East- 
port,  Me.,  where  he  remained  several  years,  as  above  stated.  He  has  devoted  the  larger 
part  of  his  life  to  teaching  voung  ladies.  He  has  had  schools  in  Jamaica  Plain  and  New- 
ton  Centre  for  six  years,  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  for  ten  years,  and  at  Hackensaok,  N.  J.,  whence 
he  removed  in  1870.  and  where  he  still  resides. 


COME  TO  THE  SAVIOUR. 

O  thoughtless  and  gay  one,  where,  where  dost  thou  stray? 
Thy  footsteps  are  treading  destruction's  broad  way; 
The  world  hath  deceived  thee;  beware  of  its  art; 
Come  now  to  the  Saviour,  and  give  him  thy  heart. 

O  wandering  disciple,  where,  where  hast  thou  been? 
How  couldst  thou  return  to  thy  folly  and  sin? 
With  Christ  thy  Kedeemer,  O  how  couldst  thou  part? 
Return  to  thy  Saviour,  and  give  him  thy  heart. 

O  weary  and  wounded  and  sin-burthened  soul, 
Wouldst  thou  of  thy  pain  and  thy  grief  be  made  whole — 
Have  relief  from  thine  anguish,  and  ease  from  thy  smart? 
Then  come  to  the  Saviour,  and  give  him  thy  heart. 

O  come,  one  and  all,  while  yet  there  is  room ; 
Christ  waits  to  be  gracious ;  he  bids  you  all  come. 
Blest  Jesus,  I  come,  with  thee  never  to  part. 
And  freely,  most  freely,  I  give  thee  my  heart. 


^mts  Augustus  ^artaL 


Dr.  C.  A.  Bartol  was  bom  in  Freeport,  April  30. 1813.  At  the  Bae  of  ten  he  removed 
with  his  parents  to  Portland,  where  ne  attended  the  Grammar  and  High  Schools,  and,  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  he  entered  Bowdoin  College.  On  his  graduation,  he  became  a  student 
in  the  Divinity  School,  Cambridge,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  theological  studies,  began 
at  once  to  preach.    He  became  minister  at  large  in  Boston,  In  1836,  and  on  the  first  of 
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Bfareh,  1837,  wms  settled  at  West  Gharch,  as  oolleagoe  with  Dr.  Charles  Lowell.  Thte 
imlpit  he  has  tilled  for  fifty  y^^uv*  *Q*1  the  serni-centeanial  of  his  aettlement  was  eom- 
memorated,  March  1, 1887.  Besides  the  special  and  abondant  labors  ot  the  ministry,  he 
has  been  aetire  in  the  philanthropic  movements  of  the  day,  and  fruitfol  in  literary  work . 
havinff  giren  to  the  press  sereral  rolumes  of  sermons,  besides  oamphlei  diseonrses  and 
ocmmbaticnis  to  periodicals.  His  yolume.  entitled  **  Secular  Rcdigion,**  has  been  widely 
read  and  admired.  As  a  pastor  and  a  man,  he  has  the  high  respect  and  warm  affection  of 
his  peo^e  and  the  public. 


WILD  ROSES. 

On  Nature's  clock  that  runs  a  year, 
Whose  hands  steal  on  to  strike  no  bell. 

Wild  roses  once  again  appear, 
Winsome  as  poets  cannot  tell. 

But  where  is  she  who  loved  these  flowers, 
For  whom  I  plucked  them  every  day? 

The  dial  numbers  all  her  hours ; 
What  is  their  charm,  her  bloom  away? 

Do  they  not  miss  their  steadfast  friend? 

Without  her,  on  each  lonely  stem, 
Their  fragrance  to  the  breeze  they  lend, 

Which  with  them  sings  her  requiem. 

In  vain  does  every  leafy  fold — 
My  once  fond  sacrifice — put  on 

Tints  ruddier  than  virgin  gold— 
The  sanctifying  temple  gone ! 

Better  than  Cain  or  Abel  brought. 
My  firstlings  from  the  ledgy  field ; 

I  miss  the  punctual  shrine  I  sought : 
The  altar  sinks,  the  tomb  is  sealed. 

O  faithless  heart,  the  roses  say, — 
As  to  his  band,  the  master  said, — 

The  soul  in  dust  will  never  stay  I 
Have  we  not  risen  from  the  dead? 

Are  there  no  pastures  o'er  my  fence, 
Clearings  and  groves  I  cannot  spy? 

Far  as  may  go  this  glassy  sense, 
Untraveled  windeth  still  the  sky. 

Each  plant's  ascension  here  below 
Foreshows  full  paradise  above; 

An  upper  spring  for  truth  we  sow, 
A  blossom  from  each  grain  of  love. 
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ON  VISITING  MY  HOME  AFTER  FOKTY  YEARS. 

Entranced  among  the  rocks  and  trees, 

I  wander  to  and  fro, 
Iji  sweet  oblivion  with  the  breeze 

And  forty  years  ago. 

My  birthplace  works  the  charm  of  power: 

Boyhood  alone  I  know; 
My  life  is  crowded  to  an  hour, 

*Ti8  forty  yeard  ago. 

I  have  not  bought,  I  have  not  sold; 

Yet  breathes,  with  whisper  low, 
Wonder  newborn  from  stories  told 

Me  forty  years  ago. 

No  weight  I  feel  of  care  or  sin; 

My  sorrows  off  I  throw ; 
Remorse  has  fled,  doubt  has  not  been; — 

'Tis  forty  years  ago. 

I  am  no  husband,  father-priest, 

No  rival  see,  nor  foe; 
I  sit  the  smallest  at  the  feast; 

'Tis  forty  years  ago. 

The  timid  thrush  sings  where  I  tread; 

Roses  fresh  welcome  blow. 
And  swing  their  censers  o'er  my  head, 

As  forty  years  ago. 

The  sea  and  sand, — the  brook,  the  shore, 
Hill- top  and  meadow  low, 
.  I  find  no  atom  less  or  more 

Than  forty  years  ago. 

O'er  Alpine  pass,  through  halls  of  art, 

IIow  can  my  memory  flow, 
While  present  glory  fills  my  heart. 

From  forty  years  ago. 

O  maze  of  joy,  from  mates  at  play, 

Or  learning  in  a  row, 
War's  distant  thunder  rolls  away. 

With  forty  years  ago. 

Will  He  who  shines  through  all  life's  gloom. 

And  heightens  all  its  glow. 
In  dateless  heaven  not  find  some  room 

For  forty  years  ago? 


14 
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&ph  StUoqq. 


Well  has  it  b^en  said  of  this  man.  **  He  is  a  welcome  gxirmt  at  er^rj  llreakle.'mnd  be  baa 
a  iiam«  which  will  b?  a  tra  lition  where  he  has  lireiL"  Son  of  a  well-known  and  talented 
elerinrman,  of  the  same  name.  Elijah  was  bom  in  Portlan*!,  Mar,  1S13.  and  gradnated  at 
Bowdoin  College  iu  the  civs  of  lAIO.  ent«>ring  the  TbeoUiisncak  Semtnanr  at  Andorer, 
Maoi  .  where  he  graduate  1  in  1M3.  an<1  wa9  or«iain«Nl  pastor  <»  the  Omgreg^ational  Chnrek 
In  Harfiswdll.  He  was  afterwards  chaplain  of  the  Boston  fvcainan's  Iniend  Soeietr,  and 
held  that  po9ition  ten  years.  Kesigiiin^  that  office,  about  1865,  be  has  since  dcTO^ed  nim- 
■cdf,  for  tae  m3st  part,  to  the  preparation  of  juvenile  works,  of  which  some  tbirtj  Tol- 
omea  bare  been  is^uM.  m'*stly.  we  bt^lieve.  by  the  enterprising  firm  of  Lee  ft  Shepard, 
Boston.  He  has  also  been  a  favorite  in  Ivcenm  lectures,  and  hM  read  poems  at  the  anni* 
Teraariea  of  literary  societies  in  rarious  Stares.  His  bronzed  and  earnest  face  attracts 
attention  whererer  it  is  seen,  and  although  he  ha«  reached  threescore  years  and  ten,  hit 
•tep  is  still  elastic,  and  his  eyes  have  the  m^rry  twinkle  they  possessed  in  college  days. 
His  labors  in  the  minlstrv  are  still  b^Arin^  fruit  in  Harpswell,  Rockport,  Mms.,  and 
other  plaees.  A  sailor  before  he  fltte<l  for  collei^,  and  cli«>iishing  peculiar  attachments 
for  the  sea  and  seamen,  he  had  singular  qualitlcations  for  the  work  of  his  ehj^tlaincy. 
Mr.  Kellogg  married  a  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Thaddeus  Pomeroy  of  Qortuun,  and  has 
three  ehlldren. 


PORTLAND. 

Still  mny  I  love,  beloved  of  thee, 

My  own  fair  city  of  the  sea! 

Wliere  moulders  back  to  kindred  dust 

Tlie  mother  who  my  childhood  nurst. 

And  strove,  with  ill-requited  toil. 

To  till  a  roujjh,  unp*ateful  soil; 

Yet  kindly  spired  by  Heaven  to  know 

That  Faith's  rewartl  is  sure,  though  slow. 

And  see  the  prophet's  mantle  grace 

The  rudest  scion  of  her  race. 

And  while  around  thy  seaward  shore 
The  Atlantic  doth  its  surges  pour, 
(Those  verdant  i.sles,  thy  bosom-gems,) 
May  Temples  be  thy  diadems ; 
Spire  after  spire  in  beauty  rise. 
Still  pointing  upward  to  the  skies. 
Unwritten  sermons,  and  rebukes  of  love, 
To  point  thy  toiling  throngs  to  worlds  above. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  DEMON  OF  THE  SEA. 

Ah !  tell  me  not  of  your  shady  dells, 
Where  the  lilies  gleam  and  the  fountain  wells, 
Where  the  reaper  rests  when  his  task  is  o'er. 
And  the  lake- wave  sobs  on  the  verdant  shore, 
And  the  rustic  maid  with  a  heart  all  free. 
Hies  to  the  well-known  trj'sting-tree ; 
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For  I'm  the  god  of  the  rolling  sea, 

And  the  charms  of  earth  are  nought  to  me. 

O'er  the  thundering  chime  of  the  breaking  surge, 

On  the  lightning* s  wing  my  course  I  urge, 

On  thrones  of  foam  right  joyous  ride 

'Mid  the  sullen  dash  of  the  angry  tide. 

I  hear  ye  tell  of  music's  power, 

The  rapture  of  a  sigh, 
When  beauty  in  lier  wizard  bower 

Unveils  her  languid  eye. — 
Ye  never  knew  the  infernal  fire, 
The  withering  curse,  the  scorching  ire. 
That  rages,  maddens  in  the  breast 
Of  him  who  rules  the  billow's  crest. 
Heard  ye  that  last  despairing  yell 
That  wailed  Creation's  funeral  knell, 
When  young  and  old,  the  vile,  the  brave. 
Were  circled  in  one  common  grave? 
While  on  my  car  of  driving  foam 

By  moaning  whirlwinds  sped, 
O'er  what  was  joyous  earth  I  roam. 

And  tram])le  on  the  dead. 
This  is  the  music  that  my  ear 
Thrills  with  stern  ecstasy  to  hear! 
I  love  to  view  some  lonely  bark, 
The  sport  of  storms,  the  lightning's  mark. 
Scarce  struggling  through  the  freshening  wave 
Xhat  foams  and  yawns  to  be  her  grave  I 

I  saw  a  son  and  father  fight  • 
For  a  drifting  spar  their  lives  to  save; 
The  son  he  throttled  his  father  gray. 
And  tore  the  spar  from  his  clutch  away, 
I'ill  he  sank  beneath  the  wave; 

And  deemed  it  were  a  noble  sight. 
I  saw  upon  a  shattered  wreck 
All  swinging  at  the  tempest's  beck, 
A  mother  lone,  whose  frenzied  eye 
Wandered  in  hopeless  agony 
O'er  that  vast  plain  where  nought  was  seen. 
The  ocean  and  the  sky  between. 
And  there  all  buried  to  the  breast 
In  tlie  hungry  surf  tliat  round  her  prest — 
With  feeble  arms,  in  anguish  wild. 
High  o'er  her  head  she  raised  her  child, 
Endured  of  winds  and  waves  the  strife. 
To  add  a  unit  to  its  life. 
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gtmice  §ariJ 


The  name  of  Eimice  Gary  Blake  shonld  be  enrolled  among  thocte  whose  pen  has  giren 
pleaaore  to  many.  Bom  at  Otietield,  Kov.  5, 1813,  her  early  days  vere  passed  amid  those 
mral  scenes  which  were  best  calculated  to  awaken  and  cherish  a  poetic  spirit.  Her  eda- 
eation  and  training  were  of  the  best.  Her  father's  house  was  the  resort  of  the  roost  eul- 
tiyated  men  and  women  of  the  vicinage,  and  her  youthful  mind  receired  impressions 
which  resulted  in  the  upbuilding  of  a  character  which  was  a  continual  joy  unto  itself,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  effect  upon  ouiers.  Few  fragments  of  her  early  writings  remain.  As 
she  adyan<^  in  years  and,  in  a  new  sphere,  beaan  a  life  which  was  a  prolonged  ministry 
to  others,  her  productions  assumed  a  deeply  religious  tone.  Her  pen  was  rarely  idle,  yet 
she  was  seldom  suited  with  its  results ;  the  spirit  which  animated  the  following  conclud- 
ing stanza  of  one  of  her  poems,  could  never  be  content  with  anything  short  of  nerfection, 
uid  when,  in  April,  1887,  her  earthly  cares  were  laid  aside,  it  was  wiUi  the  confident  hope 
that  henceforth  her  poetic  longings  would  be. satisfied. 


THANKS— AN  ACROSTIC. 

Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  the  glorious  light, 
Each  morning  new,  and  for  the  sacred  night, 
Showing  Thy  love  in  planet,  moon,  and  star. 
Swiftly  reflected,  mirrored  thus  afar; 
Even  so  Thine  attributes,  all  wise  and  good, 
Never  are  seen,  never  so  understood, 
Devoutly  felt,  as  when  some  master  mind. 
Earnest  to  bless  and  succor  all  mankind, 
Nearest  reflects  Thy  goodness  unconfined. 


ORDINATION  HYMN. 

BVNO    AT  THE  ORDINATION   OF  REV.  GEORGE  LEON  WALKER  IN   1858. 

Bless,  O  Lord,  thy  youthful  ser>'ant, — 

At  Thy  call  he  waiting  stands. 
Consecrated,  ready,  earnest, 

To  fulfil  Thy  last  commands. 

Trusting  in  the  sweet  assurance 

Thou  wilt  be  his  strength  and  stay; 
Can  he  fear  when  Thou  hast  promised 

Thou  with  him  wilt  be  alway? 

Bless  each  crj'stal  drop  he  sprinkles. 

When  baptismal  vows  are  said; 
Show  Thyself,  Redeemer,  Saviour, 

When  he  breaks  the  mystic  bread. 

Touch  his  lips  with  fire  celestial, 

To  his  teachings,  truly  wise. 
Win  the  weary,  heavy-laden. 

To  the  rest  of  Paradise. 
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Ssmel  lffHshhut[if,  ^ii. 


Was  bom  in  Lirermore,  Me.,  June  6,  1813,  and  died  in  Philadelphia,  May  12,  1883. 
Hia  early  education  wa9  obtained  nt  the  public  schools,  but  after  his  fourteenth  year  he 
was  in  charge  of  private  tutors  at  homo.  He  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1834.  and  practiced  with  fair  success  in  Orono,  Me.  During  the  years  1812-60,  he  served 
in  tne  State  Legislature,  and  in  1850  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a  Whig.  He  was 
re-elected  in  1862, 1861, 1856,  and  1868.  He  served  in  Congress  continuously  from  Deo,  1 , 
1861,  to  Jan.  1, 1861,  when  he  resigned,  having  been  elected  the  year  prevlouB  Qovemor 
of  Maine.  He  was  re-elected  in  1861,  out  declined  a  third  term.  Subsequently,  he  was 
appointed  Collector  of  Customs  at  Portland,  Me.,  and  removed  to  th&tcity.  He  pub- 
lished, in  1874,  "  Notes  Historical,"  etc.,  of  Livermore,  Me. 


TO  JOHN  GREEN  LEAF  WHITTIER. 

ON   UI8   SEVENTIETH  BIRTHDAY. 

Bard  of  the  triple  crown!  'twas  thine 
To  move  men  by  heroic  strains — 

In  .loving  hate,  and  wrath  divine — 
To  rend  the  hapless  bondman's  chains. 

Thy  earnest  heart  no  resting  knew, 
War's  crime  and  waste  bespoke  thee,  then; 

Thy  song,  as  angel  voices  true, 
Was  **  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men." 

But  chief  thy  muse's  theme  we  find 
In  grander,  sweeter  notes,  which  tell 

Of  broader  hopes  for  human  kind. 
And  bank  the  lurid  fires  of  hell. 


TO  HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW. 

ON   III8   SEVENTY-FIFTH   BIRTHDAY. 
8UOOE8TED  BY  THE   POEM,  **MY   LOST  YOUTH." 

They  err  who  say  the  poet  dies. 

Or  suffers  foul  eclipse : 
Old  age  is  never  in  his  eyes. 

Nor  palsy  on  his  lips. 

Nature,  and  love,  and  trutli,  and  faith, 
Know  no  black,  biting  frost; 

The  poet  feels  no  bated  breath. 
His  youth  is  never  lost. 
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^dwitrd  ffiittsoti. 


Edwmrd  Payson  wm  bom  in  Portlaii<l,  Sept.  14,  181.1,  a  son  of  the  eminent  Ber.  Dr. 
Edward  Payson.  The  first  thirteen  veMrs  after  graduation  from  Bowdoin  were  spent  in 
a  Southern  State,  where  he  8tmlie<{  aiul  pfacticed  law.  and  al9o,  a  part  of  the  time, 
employed  himself  in  teaching.  He  then  returned  to  hiit  Northern  home,  gare  op  the  pro> 
feesioa,  to  which  he  had  never  been  much  attached,  and  settled  on  a  farm  in  weatbrook, 
(now  DNeering)  where  he  hao  pince  lived,  retaining  a  de»k  in  his  son's  office  at  Portland. 
He  has  represented  his  town  in  the  Legislature,  has  contributed  interesting artielee,  both 
in  pmse  and  verse,  to  the  papers  and  n;»ga£in(8.  pnmiincnt  among  whteh  was  **The 
Law  of  Equivalents,*' published  in  the  Amrrican  Qttarterfy  Bfriev;  wrote  "The  Maine 
Law  in  the  Balance.'^ issued  in  a  pamphlet  form,  and  has  published  a  work  oi  fletlon, 
entitled  '^Doctor  Tom.'*  He  has  two  sons,  both  graduates  of  Bowdoin,  and  both  members 
of  the  Cumberland  Bar. 


NEW  AND  OLD  GRIEF. 

The  storm  is  o'er,  the  tempest  now  is  past, 
Repentant  smoothness  holds  the  silent  sea. 
And,  leanin<;c  here  against  the  broken  mast, 
I  feel  it  lap  the  ship's  side  soottiingly. 

In  lazy,  graceful,  undulating  fold. 
Par,  far  away,  it  spreads  its  glassy  sheen, 
And  save  when  laggard  rope  Ms  go  its  hold. 
And  slowly  sways  the  splintered  spar  between; 

No  motion  breaks  the  stillness  of  the  air. 
But  silence  reigns  supreme.     At  boatswain^s  call, 
No  more  the  sailor  climbs  the  hempen  stair. 
Nor  mans  the  yard,  nor  tightens  slackened  fall. 

Caring  but  little  what  foul  wind  may  blow. 
The  tattered  sails  are  hanging  all  athwart; 
The  useless  cordage  seems  to  know  *t  is  so. 
And  no  more  gives,  but  rather  seeks  support.. 

O  this  dull  calm,  this  sober  realm  of  grief. 
How  worse  by  far  than  tempest's  fiercest  blast; 
Ye  winds,  ye  waves,  come  back  to  my  relief. 
Take  these  blank  hours,  and  give  me  back  the  past. 


TO  THE  '^MONARCH''  OX  LEAVING  PORTLAND  HARBOR.* 

Proud  ship,  thou  bear'st  a  kingly  name, 

All  fairly  won;  thine  the  renown 

Which  wears  no  perishable  crown ; 
And  from  henceforth — secure  thy  fame 


*The  Monarch  brought  home  the  remain?  of  Mr.  George  Peabody,  the  philanthropist, 
proper  ceremonies  being  observed  on  that  occasion. 
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Though  kingdoms  perish — men  shall  bring 

A  willing  homage  unto  thee; 

And,  through  all  strifes,  shall  still  agree 
In  this — her  praise  and  thiuc  to  sing; 

Her  praise — the  honored,  widowed  Queen 
Who  on  such  errand  sent  thee  here; 
And  thine — since  never  ship  did  steer 

On  lordlier  quest,  since  time  has  been. 

Whose  quarrel  *s  just — thrice  arm^d  he — 
Thrice  armed  thou,  whose  bulwarked  walls, 
Of  iron  and  of  oak,  were  all 

In  vain,  but  that  belongs  to  thee 

That  stronger  strength,  that  nobler  pride, 
Which,  ne'er  the  gift  of  skill  or  art, 
Flow  ever  full  from  Saxon  hearts, 

But  uot  in  iron  or  oak  reside. 

And  so,  God  bless  thee.     As  thy  keel 
Once  more  attempts  the  tossing  main, 
And  thy  strong  pulse  shall  stir  again 

At  thoughts  of  home,  may  hooks  of  steel. 

Wrought  out  of  this  propitious  day. 
Bind  us  in  one,  your  land  and  ours, 
And  so  bo  proved  of  love  the  power. 

Till  sea  and  land  shall  pass  away; 

So,  shoulder-fastened,  each  fit  mate 
For  other,  we  our  race  will  run. 
Till  craped  earth,  and  darkened  sun, 

Old  Time's  Death-spousals  celebrate. 


^intel  fffrkhi^  ^nrr^en. 

Dr.  Warren,  editor  of  Tlie  ChriHtinn  Mirror,  Portland,  with  -which  he  became  con- 
nected in  1875,  wa»  born  at  Bethany,  Conn.,  April  8.  1814,  and  graduated  at  Yale  College, 
in  1838.  He  has  til]o<I  many  offices  of  responsibility,  has  conducted  the  publication  of 
various  newspapt^rs  and  niai;azines.  and  is  the  autlior  of  several  valuable  books.  He 
served  eleven  years  in  charge  of  the  publication  department  of  the  American  Tract 
Society  of  Boston,  and  brought  out  several  works  specially  in  the  interest  of  the  Freed- 
men.  "The  Picture  Ijcsson-Book,"  1801,  tlesigned  for  the  use  of  the  refugee  slaves  in 
the  camps,  is  believed  to  be  the  lirst  l)ook  ever  printed  for  the  special  benefit  of  that 
class.  Dr.  Warren  has  also  written  several  biographies,  and  the  genealogy  of  tlie  Stan- 
ley family. 
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THE  MODERN'  NEWSPAPER. 

EXTKACT  FROM   A  POEM  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE   MAINE   PRESS 

ASSOCIATION,  1JS7U. 

Growth  of  four  centuries  of  thought  and  skill 
Since  that  great  day,  upon  the  hanks  of  III, 
When  Gutenberg,  with  littlo  thought  of  fame, 
Carved  out  in  type  his  gentle  Anna's  name; 
Now  spread  abroad  o'er  nations  far  and  wide, 
Man^s  many-voice<l  companion,  teacher,  guide, 
Fraught  with  the  lore  of  all  the  .iges  past — 
Each  generation  wiser  than  the  last — 
The  mightiest  kings  its  warning  wonls  attend; 
The  humblest  peasant  finds  in  it  a  friend ; 
No  wit  so  gay,  no  oracle  so  sage, — 
The  sceptred  sovereign  of  the  present  age. 
Up  yonder  stairs,  remote  from  idling  men. 
Behold  the  sanctum  of  the  types  and  pen. 
Two  dingy  pictures  grace  the  dingier  wall, 
Twelve  ancient  cobwebs  from  the  ceiling  fall; 
Tables  and  chairs  stand  round  in  disarray. 
Strewn  with  the  various  journals  of  the  day ; 
The  desk  with  piles  of  manuscript  o*erspread, 
Books  and  reviews  still  waiting  to  be  read. 
Paste-pot  and  scissors  smeared  with  inky  stains. 
Sometimes  an  editor's  chief  stock  of  brains, 
A  well-thumbed  Webster  lying  on  the  lloor. 
And  a  waste-basket  full  and  running  o'er, — 
Hither  the  master  thoughtfully  ascends. 
And  to  his  wonted  task  assiduous  bends. 

Types  were  regarded  once  with  faith  devout; 

The  saying,  **True  as  print,'*  dispelled  all  doubt. 

What  change,  alas,  in  modern  times  succeeds ! 

'Tis  now,  "One  nothing  knows  by  what  he  reads." 

To-day  the  papers  say  the  Pope  is  dead; 

To-morrow,  that  he's  only  sick-a-bed; 

The  next  day,  that  he's  not  been  sick  at  all, — 

'T  was  but  a  hoax  to  cause  the  funds  to  fall. 

In  politics,  especially,  we  see 

How  strangely  facts  and  statements  dLsixgree. 

Look  o'er  the  land, — show  me  the  public  man 

Who  e'er  for  ofHce  or  employment  ran. 

Whose  every  actitm,  motive,  sentiment. 

The  party  press  does  not  misrepresent. 

Show  me  a  thing  one  party  strives  to  do, 
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One  public  measure,  either  old  or  new, 

Which  its  opponents  do  not  brand  as  evil, 

A  plot  and  instigation  of  the  devil. 

Once  on  a  time,  two  politicians  sat 

Discussing,  pro  and  con,  affairs  of  state; 

Some  project  of  tlie  government  just  then 

Was  making  much  excitement  among  men. 

One  was  defending  it,  as  partisans  do, 

The  other  cursing  it  and  Congress  too; 

Each  to  his  favorite  newspaper  refei*red. 

To  prove  on  its  authority  his  word. 

This  only  to  the  strife  new  food  supplied. 

Each  said  the  other's  dirty  paper  lied; 

Nay,  that  the  party  which  each  sheet  sustained 

With  fi*aud  and  falsehood  through  and  through  was  stained. 

At  last,  to  end  the  quarrel,  waxing  high, 

They  asked  an  honest  farmer,  standing  by, 

For  his  opinion.     With  a  Yankee  oath, 

"I  vum,"  he  answered,  "I  believe  you  botliT' 

Next,  all  their  readers  will  agree,  Tm  sure, 

These  printed  pages  should  be  ever  pure. 

Why  should  a  virgin  sheet  so  fair  and  white 

Come  from  the  types  all  foul  with  moral  blight, 

With  innuendoes  and  suggestions  reek. 

Forcing  a  blush  on  innocency's  cheek? 

Why  gather  up  the  filth  of  city  slums, 

And  pour  the  sewage  into  all  our  homes? 

Why  haunt  the  purlieus  of  our  courts  and  jails, 

For  stuff  to  fashion  into  ribald  tales? 

Why  in  emblazoned  type  spread  all  abroad 

Each  hideous  crime  of  cruelty  .and  blood. 

Of  arson,  burglar}^  and  theft,  and  rape. 

In  every  vile,  disgusting  mode  and  shape? 

What  are  all  such  but  lessons  that  we  frame 

To  teach  the  young  the  ways  of  sin  and  shame? 

Tell  how  some  skilful  burglar  picked  a  lock; 

Describe  his  tools,  punch,  jimmy,  bit,  and  stock; 

Show  how  some  faithless  clerk  contrived  to  steal 

By  a  false  check  or  counterfeited  seal, — 

To  many  a  rogue  it  will  a  clialleuge  be 

To  be  as  smart,  and  get  as  much  as  he. 

'T  is  true,  you  may  give  vice  its  real  name, 

May  warn  of  all  its  danger,  sin  and  shame; 

The  allurement,  still,  before  him  he  will  set. 

The  crime  remember, — your  advice  forget. 

Think  this  short  way  to  gain  he  may  pursue. 
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And  if  'tis  f/»ii7/,  it's  gilt  without  the  u. 

Bear  with  me  still.     Nor  tnith,  nor  purity 
Alone  can  make  tlie  Press  what  it  should  be. 
There  is  a  character  which  all  commend. 
In  which  all  plcasinj:^  traits  harmonious  blend. 
Speech,  dress,  Jind  manners,  fjn*t*eful  and  refined, 
Reveal  the  kindly  heart,  the  cultured  mind. 
That  make  the  gentleman,  God's  nobleiit  work, 
In  whom  no  covert  vices  meanly  lurk. 
Let  us  transfer  this  personal  quality. 
And  say  the  Press  should  gentlemanly  Ik?. 
What  though  your  envious  rival  o'er  the  way 
Assails  with  coarseness  everything  you  say, 
Do  not,  in  turn,  with  aspect  fierce  and  p*im, 
Disgrace  yourself  in  trying  to  blacken  him, 
Threaten  his  dastard  blood  forthwith  to  spill, 
Like  the  famed  editors  of  Eatanswill. 
If  that  notorious  slanderer,  common  fame. 
Breathes  calumny  against  some  good  man's  name,. 
Be  not  too  swift  to  credit  it  at  first, 
And  of  two  motives  charge  him  with  the  worst. 
In  grave  discussions  of  both  things  and  men 
Let  courtesy  and  fairness  guide  your  pen; 
Your  diction  pure,  by  no  false  taste  beguiled. 
Drawn  from  the  well  of  English  undefiled. 
Avoiding  slang,  that  leprosy  of  speech, 
And  fraught  with  sense  in  all  you  say  and  t«ach, 
Worthy  in  language  and  in  thought  to  mould 
The  words  and  sentiments  of  young  and  old. 

May  I  say  one  thing  more?    The  Press  should  be 
The  fearless  champion  of  moralitt/. 
Let  it  not  give  its  columns  to  defend 
Whatever  is  false,  whatever  is  base  befriend. 
Let  it  inculcate  honesty  in  trade, 
Denouncing  frauds  of  every  sort  and  sha<le; 
Insisting  on  fidelity  to  trust, 
On  laws  humane,  impartial,  wise,  and  just. 
Scorning  the  demagogue's  insidious  tricks, 
Who  boasts  that  all  is  fair  in  politics. 
And  makes  his  way  where  low  ambitions  call. 
As  venomed  serpents  wriggle,  hiss,  and  crawl. 
Let  it  guard  well  the  sanctity  of  home. 
Where  strife  and  jealousy  should  never  come. 
And  bi*and  a  villain  of  the  deepest  dye 
Him  who  corrupts  a  woman's  purity. 
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Let  it  not  shrink  to  teach  man  has  a  soul; 
That  sense  and  show  are  not  of  life  the  whole, 
That  virtue's  aims  the  noblest  joys  impart, 
That  the  best  treasure  is  an  honest  heart, 
The  happiest  man  is  he,  to  virtue  ^ven, 
Who  walks  beneath  the  conscious  smile  of  Heaven, 
Whose  days  p-ow  brighter  as  his  years  increase. 
And  life's  last  evening  sets  in  cloudless  peace. 

You  say  I  preach;  what  else  should  you  expect 
If  you  a  preacher-poet  do  elect? 
Let  him,  for  once,  enjoy  the  occasion  rare, — 
A  congregation  where  no  sinners  are, — 
Who  know  but  little  of  the  faults  he  paints, 
Even  if  a  few  are  not  precisely  saints ! 
Such  may  the  Press  of  Maine  forever  be, 
Guardian  of  truth,  of  right,  of  purity, 
True  to  the  proud  "Dirigo"  of  her  shield. 
Leading  her  sister  States  in  every  field. 
May  all  her  Journals  faithfully  record 
Whatever  is  best  in  act  and  thought  and  word; 
Her  Farmers  sow  good  seeds  in  fruitful  soil. 
And  reap  rich  harvests  for  their  care  and  toil ; 
The  State's  bright  fortunes  fill  her  Chronicles^ 
Better  than  those  the  ancient  record  tells ; 
Her  Press  and  Argiis  guard  her  chief  est  port, 
Like  the  twin  bastions  of  a  well-armed  fort; 
Her  Transcript  be,  as  now,  far  in  the  van; 
Her  Democrat  a  good  Republican ; 
And  thy  bright  radiance  such,  O  polar  Star, 
That  none  again  need  **  wonder  what  you  are." 
These,  and  all  others,  whether  small  or  great. 
That  make  the  **  Press*'  of  our  beloved  State, 
Like  gems  that  in  the  firmament  appear, 
A  constellation  be,  serene  and  clear. 
Then  to  whatever  side  her  Mirror  turns, 
Its  face  shall  catch  the  light  from  golden  urns; 
Naught  false,  impure,  corrupting,  sIkvII  it  see, 
And  only  pleasing  its  reflections  be. 


§tfitrh§  ffoad  fytfitm. 


Son  of  Timothy  Upham,  Esq.,  of  Portsmouth.  N.  H. ;  was  born  Sept.  9,  1814.  and 
receivcil  his  name,  in  part,  iu  memory  of  a  gallant  friend  of  his  father — Lieut.  Col.  Wood, 
of  the  Kngineers— who  was  killeii  near  General  Upham,  at  the  sortie  from  West  Erie. 
In  1829.  yomig  Upham  entered  the  Freshman  Class  in  (Sowdoin  College,  and  shortly  after 
selected  the  Christian  ministry  as  his  profession.    While  in  college,  he  maintained  a 
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high  rank  in  his  claas,  distinguishing  himself  particularly  as  a  vriter,  and  gained  the  last- 
ing esteem  of  ail.  At  the  close  of  his  Sophomore  year,  he  left  college  to  become  aa 
assistant  in  a  large  female  seminary  in  Canandaigua,  N.  V.  In  the  autumn  of  1838, 
by  the  upsetting  of  a  stage,  he  8U9taine<l  an  injury  of  the  spine,  -vrhich,  thouj^  not  per- 
oeired  at  the  time,  shortly  after  occasioneti  a  serere  illness,  and  rendered  the  wlu>le  resi- 
due of  his  life  a  period  of  weakness  and  intense  suffering.  Most  of  his  poems  were  writ- 
ten at  about  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  and  ^ound  their  way  into  the  publie  print*  after 
his  decease.    He  died  in  December,  1834. 


ANDRE. 

Beside  his  path  the  beauteous  Hudson  rolled 
In  silent  majesty.    The  silvery  mist, 
Like  the  soft  incense  of  an  eastern  fane. 
Went  sparkling  upward,  gloriously  wreathing 
In  the  sunlight.    And  the  keen-eyed  eagle, 
From  his  high  aerie  mid  the  crags,  looked  down 
In  majesty,  where  stood  the  lonely  one, 
In  silence,  musingly — 

** Would  it  were  thus 
With  me.    My  spirit  shares  not  now,  as  wont. 
In  the  wild  majestj'  of  nature  here. 
Methinks  there  is  some  weight  within,  sinking 
My  better  thoughts.    Would  now  that  I  might  lead 
Some  gallant  battle  charge — where  the  wild  trump 
Enkindles  valor,  and  the  free  winds  swell 

My  country's  banner." 

*  •  «  «  «  •  • 

It  was  a  lowly  rot)m ; 
And  the  stem,  heavy  tread,  that  by  the  door 
Went  to  and  fro,  told  it  the  captive's  cell. 
And  he  was  thei*e;  the  same,  with  his  high  brow. 
And  soul-disclosing  eye ; — and  he  was  doomed : — 
But  on  his  face  a  smile  seemed  gathering, 
And  the  fixed  gaze  marked  that  a  wakeful  dream 
Had  borne  him  far  away.     And  now  he  saw 
His  father's  home,  in  its  old  stateliness, 
Amid  the  bending  trees;  and  the  bright  band 
Of  his  young  sisters,  with  their  voices  gay, 
Echoing  there,  like  some  glad  melody. 
And  then  another  form,  iK^wildering 
Each  thought,  came  risking  up  in  peerless  grace. 
But  dimly  seen,  like  f«)rnis  which  sleep  creates. 
His  breath  grew  quicker,  and  his  only  thought 
Dwelt  upon  her,  as  seen  in  that  last  hour, — 
Her  full  dark  eye  on  his,  and  the  closed  lip 
Just  quivering  with  a  t<  iidcr  smile,  with  which 
The  proud  young  thing  would  veil  her  parting  grief, 
And  check  her  trembling  voice,  that  did  outsteal. 
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Like  witching  tones  upborne  upon  the  wind 

Of  summer  night — telling  of  lier  high  trust. 

But  suddenly  a  change  was  on  his  face, 

And  then  he  paced  the  room  in  agony 

At  one  dark  thought.    *Twas  not  that  he  must  die; 

But  that  he  should  not  die  a  soldier's  death: 

Alas,  and  shall  she  hear  it,  that  bright  one 

That  ever  saw  him  in  her  dreams  rise  up 

Like  the  young  eagle  to  the  sun? 

The  morning  came, 
And  he  stood  up  to  die ; — the  beautiful 
And  brave — the  loved  one  of  a  sunny  home — 
To  die  as  felons  die ; — yet  proudly  calm. 
With  his  high  brow  unmoved.    And  the  full  soul 
Beamed  in  his  eye  unconquered,  and  his  lip 
Was  motionless,  as  is  the  forest  leaf 
In  the  calm  prelude  to  the  storm.    He  died; 
And  the  stem  warriors,  to  his  country  foes, 
Wept  for  his  fate.     And  who,  that  e'er  had  hopes. 
Weeps  not  for  him,  meeting  such  misery 
In  glory's  path? 


All  the  Upharas  in  North  America  are  de5cen(Iants  of  John  Upham,  bom  in  England 
in  1597 ;  came  to  this  country  in  1635 ;  8ettle<l  first  in  Weymouth,  .Mass.,  and  a  few  yearn 
later  in  M:Udeu,  as  one  of  its  founders.  His  gravt^tone  is  still  to  be  seen  there.  Prof. 
James  Upham  wuh  born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  Jan,  23, 1815,  being  son  of  Dca.  Joshua  Uphara, 
for  forty  years  deacon  of  the  First  Baptist  Cliurcli  in  that  city.  James  was  fitted  for  col- 
lege by  a  three  years'  course  in  the  famous  Salem  Latin  Grammar  School ;  entered  Water- 
▼ille  College  now  Colby  University,  at  the  ape  of  sixteen  ;  the  first  term,  was  converted, 
and  baptizeu  in  the  Kennebec ;  ^aduate<l  in  1S35.  The  fall  after  graduating,  he  took 
charge,  as  principal,  of  the  Farmington  Academy.  During  the  second  year,  his  health 
seriously  failed,  and  he  returned  home.  Ho  never  fully  recovered  his  health.  It 
having  at  length  somewhat  improve<l,  he  went  to  Newton,  and  spent  several  months  in 
general  reading,  and  in  studying  Clernmn  an<l  the  Latin  Fathers,  under  Prof.  Barney 
Sears,  and  entere<l  the  seminary  m  the  fall  of  IS37.  During  his  Senior  year,  he  left,  with- 
out graduating,  to  accept  a  professorship  in  the  Baptist  Theological  Institution,  Thom- 
aston.  Me.  Finding  tho  Institution  had  no  adequate  basis,  nor  was  likely  to  have,  he 
resigned  in  January,  1842,  and  Iwcame  aucccssivoly  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Charch, 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  an<I  of  the  Baptist  Churcli  in  Millbury,  Mass.  In  1846,  he  accepted  a 
professorsliip  in  the  theological  department  of  the  Now  Hampton  Literary  and  Theologi- 
cal Institution,  at  first  located  In  New  Hamnton.  N.  H.,  and  subsequently  in  Fairfax,  V t. 
He  retained  his  professorship — iiiclu<Iing  also  the  presidency  for  the  last  five  years — 
from  1845  to  the  close  of  1866.  For  a  number  of  years  he  had  also  sole  chaise  of  the 
Ijatln  and  Greek  in  the  Literary  Department.  In  December,  1866,  ho  came  to  Boston,  as 
editor  of  the  Ifdtrhrnan  anfl  Rf'Jlertor,  now  The  Watchman,  retaining  the  office  until 
1876.  In  1877,  ho  became  associate  editor  of  the  Reli^louA  Hprafd^  Richmond,  Va.,  and 
Health  editor  of  the  Voiith's  Comoanioa.  Boston.  Tlie  former  position  he  resigned  In 
1883  ;  the  latter  he  still  retains.  Prof.  Upham  has  written  in  all,  including  occasional 
communications,  in  prose  and  poetry,  nearly  three  thousand  articles.  His  public  work 
divides  itself  into  three  portions, — pastoral,  for  three  yoars ;  educational,  for  twenty- 
four,  and  editorial  for  twenty-one ;  the  last  still  continuing. 
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THE  FIRST  SMILE. 

O  ray  di\ine,  pure  gleam  of  love. 
Like  glimpse  of  glory  from  above, 
Sweet,  blessed  smile,  my  baby's  first — 
*Tis  morning  out  of  darkness  burst! 

Now  is  the  bliss  the  mother  knows; 
Now  at  full  tide  affection  flows; 
At  length  I  feel,  and  ever  will, 
My  inmost,  deepest  being  thrill. 

Now  conscious  union  has  begun; 
Henceforth  our  spirits  shall  be  one; 
My  dearest  Lord  the  type  shall  be — 
'*  Thou  art  in  me  and  I  in  thee.** 

Baby,  I*d  make  thy  life  all  smile; 
Ward  off  all  woe ;  each  care  beguile ; 
And,  as  we  go  the  way  along, 
Would  have  thee  overflow  with  song. 

And  as  for  me,  I  ask  but  this. 
To  find  my  blessings  in  tliy  bliss, — 
Thy  bliss  a  fountain  deep  within, 
Unclogged  with  earth,  unstained  with  sin. 

But,  darling,  I  now  ask  too  much ; 
The  "life  to  come'*  ne'er  comes  to  such; 
Not  hopes  alone  our  lot,  but  fears; 
Not  always  smiles,  but  often  tears. 

Thy  highest  bliss  will  be  to  bless — 
To  help  the  weak,  relieve  distress. 
The  lost  bring  back,  the  fallen  raise, 
To  do  God's  will  in  all  thy  ways. 

Then,  when  at  last  thy  Lord  shall  call. 
He  still  will  be  thy  all-in-all; 
And  BO,  henceforth,  all  smile  and  love. 
Shall  be  thy  life  in  climes  above. 


THE  LIFE  TO  COME. 

To  the  grave  my  feet  long  tending, 
Now,  at  length,  are  near  the  ending. 
They  who  linger,  oh !  how  few. 
Dearly  loved,  and  lo\ing,  too. 
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Less  the  partings,  more  the  meetings; 
Less  the  farewells,  more  the  greetings — 
This  is  now  the  prospect  here, 
Looking  toward  the  heavenly  sphere. 

• 

Most  who  helped  life's  load  to  lighten, 
And  its  many  pathways  brighten, 
Stand  upon  the  further  shore, 
Waiting  for  my  coming  o'er. 

They  whose  lives  have  been  the  longest. 
And  whose  loves  have  been  the  strongest, 
Shall,  at  length,  think  most  of  meeting. 
Where  no  farewell  follows  greeting. 

Oh !  tlie  fnendships  of  forever, 
Maned  by  sin  and  sorrow  never. 
Which  my  faith  beholds  above, 
In  the  native  clime  of  love. 


kbson  fntu 


John  B.  L.  Soule,  a  iiHtive  of  Freeport,  Me.,  the  youngest  sou  of  Dea.  Moses  Soule. 
vas  born  April  4, 1815.  He  prepared  for  college  at  PhillitMB  Kxeter  Academy,  N.  H..  and 
graduated  at  Bowdoin  in  1840.  He  completed  a  course  of  law  studies,  but  never  entered 
upon  the  practice.  After  ten  years  engaged  in  teaching  in  Maine  and  Indiana,  he  spent 
several  years  as  a  journalist  in  a  Western  city.  Having  for  some  time  held  a  license  as  a 
minister  of  the  goeiiel,  he  gave  himself  to  that  work  in  charge  of  churches  In  Indiana, 
Wisconsin  and  Illinois.  Elected  Professor  of  Ancient I^anguages  in  Blackburn  Univer- 
sity, Illinois,  he  filled  that  office  for  eleven  years,  when  he  became  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Highland  Park,  a  suburb  of  Chicago.  After  seven  years  in  this  posi- 
tion, he  resigned,  and  retired  from  active  public  duties.  Twenty-three  years  of  his  life 
have  been  spent  in  the  teacher's  chair,  and  twenty-five  in  the  pulpit.  Many  of  his  ser- 
mons and  lectures  have  been  published,  and  a  private  edition  of  his  poems  printed.  The 
honorary  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Doctor  of  Divinity  have 
been  conferred  on  him  by  different  institutions  of  learning  in  the  West.  Mr.  Soule  was 
designated  as  the  first  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Indiana-  in  1847- and  as  B«g- 
ister  of  the  Land  Office  for  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  but  felt  obliged  to  decline  these 
positions. 


LEFT  BEHIND. 

A  flock  of  singing  birds, 
We  met  together  in  life's  sunny  spring, 
With  tuneful  hearts  and  voices  carolling, 

In  song  unknown  to  words. 

Wliat  time  the  blushing  dawn 
Rose  from  her  early  couch  of  golden  mist, 
And,  wrapt  in  robes  of  pink  and  amethyst, 

Unlocked  the  gates  of  mom : 
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Or  when  the  evening  sun 
Sank  bright  and  glorious  to  his  royal  rest, 
Among  the  purple  pillows  of  the  west, 

When  tlie  long  day  was  done : 

Our  late  and  early  song 
Was  breathed  where  spreading  beech  and  whispering  pine 
Their  soft  and  trembling  shadows  intertwine 

With  branches  broad  and  long. 

Ofttime  the  laughing  hours, 
Hand-linked,  allured  us  to  sweet-scented  plains. 
Or  meadows  billowy  with  the  bending  grains. 

Or  hill-sides  starred  with  flowers. 

But  borne  on  happy  wing. 
Each  songster  long  hath  flown  to  sunnier  skies, 
To  chant  new  joys  in  other  meloilies. 

Of  higher  loves  to  sing! 

And,  left  behind  among 
November's  leafless  boughs,  I  list  in  vain 
For  the  sweet  cadence  of  that  choral  strain 

Our  hearts  together  sung. 

The  pine's  sad  monotone 
Still  breathes  its  tender  anthem  as  of  yore. 
But  those  sweet  psalms  of  memory  o'er  and  o'er, 

Wing-broke,  I  sing  alone. 


FAREWELL. 

There  is  an  hour — an  hour  of  bliss, 
A  moment  rich  with  happiness, 

Wien  cares  and  sighs  depart; 
When  they  tliat  love,  approach  to  meet 
The  mutual  welcome;  and  the  sweet 

Response  of  heart  to  heart. 

There  is  an  hour  of  sadness,  too. 
When  o'er  our  joys  that  dread  adieu 

Falls  like  a  withering  blast; 
When  hands  are  linked  and  fondly  pressed. 
With  heaving  sighs  and  throbbing  breast — 

Those  traitors  of  the  past. 


) 
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Wlien  bitter  thoughts  arise  so  strong, 
And  kind  affection  lingers  long 

To  meet  the  last  farewell ; 
When  flowing  tears  are  freely  sent 
From  struggling  souls,  more  eloquent 

Than  words,  those  thoughts  to  tell. 

'T  was  thus  we  parted — but  a  thrill 
Of  joyful  hope  pervaded  still 

The  grief-impassioned  heart. 
Which  told  of  brighter  hours,  to  be 
From  doubt  and  disappointment  free. 
When  bound  in  sweetest  sympathy 

Wo  meet — but  not  to  part. 


^udrew  gtmrnttf^. 


This  gentleman  was  born  in  Bninsvick,  July,  1816,  and  after  graduating  at  Bowdofn 
College,  he  entered  u]on  a  course  of  theological  study  in  Banffor  Seminary,  where  he 
snraduated  in  1840.  Be  wan  lirst  settled  over  a  CongregationaT  church  and  society  In 
Plainfleld,  Conn,  in  18G0,  lie  was  installed  over  the  church  in  Thompson,  Conn.,  where 
he  ministered  until  his  death,  in  1872.  He  was  a  man  of  ability  and  culture,  much 
respected  and  beloveii. 


ST.  JOHN  IN  EXILE. 

AX   EXTKACT. 

Death  was  decreed,  or  banishment,  to  all  of  Christian  faith, 

And  he  stood  before  the  Roman  power,  for  exile,  or  for  death. 

The  weakness  of  declining  years  was  all  forgotten  now; 

He  stood  erect  with  fearless  eye,  and  an  unquailing  brow. 

Though  storms  might  break  in  darkness  round,  there  was  an  arm  to  save; 

Tlirough  faitli  lie  trod  tlie  lifting  seas,  for  Christ  was  on  the  wave. 

Amid  the  war  of  elements,  he  saw  tlie  rainbow  dyes 

Arching  in  bows  of  promise  sure,  across  the  frowning  skies. 

The  clouds  liung  heavy  o'er  his  head,  but  sunlight  in  his  soul 

Darted  athwart  the  fearful  gloom,  and  richly  tinged  the  whole. 

He  gazed  upon  the  soldier  guard,  with  spear  and  waving  crest; 

And  the  thronging  mass  of  bloody  men  that  round  him  thickly  prest; 

Calm  and  undaunted  was  his  gaze,  and  through  the  troubled  air, 

Went  uj),  from  his  conliding  lieart,  the  spirit-whispered  prayer. 

His  heart  was  fixed, — his  faith  was  firm,  for  he  leaned  upon  the  breast 

Of  his  beloved  Saviour  still,  and  felt  the  promised  rest. 

The  stern  decree  of  banishment  to  Patmos'  lonely  shore, 

Was  circled  with  celestial  light,  and  tints  of  gloi^  bore. 

IS 
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^  was  joy  to  leave  a  treacherous  world,  Hwas  happiness  to  meet^ 

Far  from  the  faithlessness  of  man,  a  solitude  so  sweet. 

'T  was  joy  to  share  the  angry  scorn  by  persecutors  poured 

Upon  that  consecrated  band,  the  followers  of  the  Lord. 

He  would  not  shield  his  aged  frame  from  vengeance  or  from  death, 

By  coward  act  of  perfidy— denial  of  the  faith. 

And  he  who  left  the  city*s  throng,  to  seek  his  island  home, 

Left  but  a  wilderness  behind,  through  paradise  to  roam. 

He  stepped  upon  the  rocky  strand,  and  bade  the  world  farewell; 

Angels,  and  heaven,  and  God,  came  down  with  him  on  earth  to  dwelL 

Nature  in  all  her  varied  charms  to  him  was  given  yet, 

The  marvels  and  the  pomps  of  heaven,  with  earth^s  in  concord  met. 

Far  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  * 'Greece,  living  Greece,**  appeared. 

And  there  the  ''clustering  Cyclades**  round,  their  forms  of  beauty  reared  :• 

Vibrations  of  a  thousand  strings  in  music  met  his  ear; 

The  glorious  canopy  of  stars,  the  sky  serenely  clear: 

The  winds  and  waters  whispered  peace  upon  the  lonely  shore, 

And  white-winged  spirits  of  repose  brooded  its  stillness  o*er. 

The  New  Jerusalem  appeared,  in  dazzling  splendor  crowned; 
Bright  jasper  walls,  with  gates  of  pearl,  encircled  it  around. 
This  was  the  exile*s  solitude — celestial  visions  given; 
Communion  with  the  world  denied,  communion  held  with  heaven! 


Htith  fridges  ffittslaw  ^fHveg 


S«rmh  BridgM  Wlnslow  Seavey,  born  Anff.  11. 1815,  at  Westbrook,  SCe.  Marriei  Dr. 
Mareian  Searey,  Jaly  10. 1864.  She  resided  In  Westbrook  Mreral  year«,  bat  was  a  retfi- 
d«it  of  Portland  moat  of  her  life. 


THE  INNER  VOICE. 

Too  near  thy  trusting  heart 
Have  memory  and  hope  their  fledglings  lain — 

And  thou  hast  watched  them  one  by  one  depart. 
Despite  thy  prayer,  despite  thy  heart's  deep  pain; 

Till  all  the  sunlight  in  thy  heart  grew  dim, 

And  filled  thy  cup  with  sorrow  to  its  brim. 

Hath  fallen  from  lips,  whose  smile 
Gave  light  and  gladness,  words  that  chill — 

And  through  thy  stricken  heart  the  while 
Pierced  like  a  dagger's  point,  and  rankling  still 

Within  its  deepest  cell,  the  reeking  blade. 

Its  fresh,  warm  life-blood,  flowing  unallayed  I 
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Still  cherish,  and  still  love — 
But  hope  thou  not,  nor  ask  for  its  return ; 

And  the  warm  sunlight,  shining  from  above, 
Flowing  within  thy  spirit's  inmost  urn. 

Thy  cup  of  gi'ief  with  gladness  soon  shall  till. 

And  through  thy  heart  shall  cclio,  "Peace,  be  still.*' 

Lift  thou  thy  thoughts  above; 

To  the  filled  chambers  of  thy  inmost  soul 
Gather  the  meekness  and  the  might  of  love, 

And  to  its  majesty  yield  full  control; 
Gather  it  there,  where  He,  thy  Father  fills- 
All  discord  it  makes  peace,  and  all  unquiet  stills. 

Listen !  the  inner  voice, 
From  that  deep  life  wliose  yearnings  thou  canst  feel 

And  ever  offers  freely  to  thy  choice,  • 
Hath  potency  life's  every  ill  to  heal; 

From  the  full  fountain  of  etern.al  life 

It  urges  down  its  way,  with  blessings  rife. 

Learn  of  the  meek,  low  flower, 
Whose  beiiuty  through  thy  soul  hath  sent  a  thrill 

Of  joy  and  reverence,  with  power. 
Whoso  voiceless  eloquence  sliall  never  still; 

Leani  of  the  flower!— if  crushed  beneath  thy  feet, 

The  odor  from  its  cup  is  then  exhaled  more  sweet. 


FOR  THE  HARVEST. 

The  summer  is  passed,  and  the  harvest. 

The  reapers  have  gathered  the  grain; 
In  the  sunbeams  the  bare  branches  shiver, — 

The  dead  leaves  are  strewn  o'er  the  plain; 
The  hoar  frost  is  scattered  like  ashes, 

And  soon  will  the  snow  fall  like  wool. 
See,  all  is  prepared  for  the  winter, 

The  bains  and  the  store-houses  full. 

Yet,  ever  I  hear  a  low  whisper — 

A  reaper's  abroad  in  the  field. 
Who  ceaseth  not,  summer  nor  winter, 

Wliatever  the  sown  seed  may  yield, 
To  gather  and  bear  to  tlie  gamer, 

And  treasure  with  faithf ulest  care, 
Till  summons  goes  out  to  the  toiler, 

The  fruit  of  his  labor  to  share. 
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From  fields  of  the  spirit,  this  reaper 

Binds  sheaves  at  the  close  of  each  day, 
Nor  ncedeth  the  aid  of  a  gleaner 

To  follow  the  steps  of  liis  way ; 
He  beareth  it  all  to  the  Master, 

The  chaff  with  the  beautiful  grain, 
That  when  ye  shall  cease  from  the  toiling, 

Its  fruits  shall  all  meet  you  again! 

Soul !  soul  I  what  hadst  thou  for  this  reaper, 

The  days  and  the  weeks  of  thy  years  ? 
Hath  stem  self-denial  wrought  i>atience. 

Whose  baptismal  dews  were  thy  tears  ? 
Hath  honor  and  truth  been  thy  pole-star — 

D€?eds,  noble  wortls,  kindly  and  true? 
Lies  no  mildew  or  blight  in  the  gamer 

Where  the  life-harvest  waitelh  for  you  ? 

gdiqund  S^gg, 

Hon.  Edmand  TIboi,  the  ohIt  son  of  the  late  £<1niuud  Flncg,  of  Chester,  N.  H.,  wm 
bom  In  the  town  of  WisciiMet,  Not.  24. 1815.  He  graduated  with  distinction  at  Bowdoin 
College,  in  the  class  of  1836,  and  immediately  went  M'est  with  his  mother  and  sister,  pass- 
ing the  winterat  LonisTille,  teachingthe  cl»ssic;»t(>afeii  boj-s,  and  contributing  huvelyto 
Prentice's  L&uisviile  Jmimal,  Lattr  he  pubii&Lida  Bork  entitled  "The  Far  wet^t.^*  and, 
in  1838,  edited  the  at  Louis  I)aily  i'ffthmfrrial,  bringing  out  in  the  fall  ot  that  year  the 
work  above  mentioned  in  two  volumes,  from  the  prets  of  the  Harpers.  He  was  fe|>orter 
of  debates  to  the  i:onstitutional  Convention  of  Missouri  in  1^46,  and  of  the  courts  of  St. 
Louis ;  was  secretary-  of  Hon.  M.  Uauu<  gau.  Miuit>ter  to  Berlin,  lulled  Statt«  Consul  at 
Venice,  and  a  fruit  of  bis  |K>sitiou  was  "Tbe  City  of  the  Sea,*'  a  history  of  Venice,  two 
Toltunes ;  was  in  charge  of  the  bureau  of  statisticj*.  and  prefwred.  under  Stcretary  MarcT, 
a  report  on  the  relations  of  tbf  Unite*!  States  witii  fon-ign  nations,  highly  commended  ; 
was  librarian  of  copyrights.  Mr.  Flagg  has  also  published  several  prize  ]!<»vels,  and  also 
sererml  dramas.  In  18i*a  and  *&1.  a  series  of  sketches  referring  to  the  West,  from  hisjien, 
were  contributed  to  the  -rnit*-*!  States  Illustrated."  For  siveral  years  i«st  Mr.  Flagg 
has  resided  on  a  farm  at  Highland  View,  near  Falls  Church,  Va. 


SMILES  OFT  DECEIVE  US. 

Ah,  do  not  say  the  heart  is  light, 

And  free  from  every  care, 
Because  the  eye  beams  calm  and  bright. 

And  only  peace  is  tliere. 
Around  tlie  m<»nunu'ntal  stone 

The  gayest  Howcrs  may  creep — 
The  breast  may  wither  chill  and  lone. 

Yet  smiles  the  brow  may  keep. 

Unseen— unknown— the  electric  dart 

Sleeps  in  the  rolling  cloud — 
So  sleei)s  within  the  stricken  heart 

The  grief  it  most  would  shroud. 
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The  sunniest  smile  may  often  glow 
Wliero  sorrows  gloomiest  lower — 

Upon  tlic  sky  will  hang  the  bow, 
Though  all  is  shade  and  shower. 

The  mountain-oak  oft  seems  most  sound 

Wlien  yielding  to  decay— 
The  breast  may  hide  a  deadly  wound, 

While  lip  and  cheek  are  gay. 
Along  the  crushed  and  tumbling  tower 

The  ivy-leaf  may  steal- 
So  laugh  and  jest  in  pleasure's  bower 

The  wasting  heart  conceal. 

Soft  summer's  leaves  are  fresh  and  fair. 

But  not  so  bright  are  tliey, 
As  when  on  Autumn's  misty  air 

The  forest-rainbows  play. 
Fair  on  the  cheek  is  beauty's  blush, 

Where  rose  and  lily  meet, 
And  yet  consumption's  hectic  flush. 

Though  sad,  is  far  more  sweet. 

'Tis  not — 'tis  not  the  clam'rous  groan — 

The  querulous  complaint — 
The  gushing  tear — the  frequent  moan 

That  speaks  the  soul's  lament. 
Sorrow's  a  proud — a  lonely  thing, 

And  never  stoops  to  mouni— 
The  Spartan's  mantle  o'er  the  fang 

It  clasps, — and  bleeds  alone. 

Thei*e  oft  is  woe  which  never  weeps — 

Tears  which  are  never  shed- 
Beep  in  the  soul  their  fountain  sleeps. 

When  hope  and  joy  are  fled. 
Yet  who  would  ask  the  stagnant  breast. 

Which  chills  not — never  glows? 
Who  would  not  spuru  that  waveless  rest 

Which  neither  ebbs  nor  flows? 

Then,  think  not,  though  the  brow  is  free 

From  shade  of  gloom  or  care. 
The  breast  is  *as  a  summer  sea. 

And  happiness  dwells  there. 
All,  think  not,  though  the  sunny  glance 

Upon  the  cheek  may  play. 
And  on  the  lip  the  jest  may  dance. 

That  giief  is  far  away. 

18* 
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FARE  THEE  WELL. 

Aye,  be  it  so !    The  clouds  around  me  bending. 
Thy  sunnier  lot  in  life  must  never  shade : 

Hope*8  withered  wishes  on  tlie  Iieart  descending, 
Must  never  cause  that  smiling  lip  to  fade ; 

Enough  that  we  have  met,  though  sad  the  parting- 
Enough,  if  I  have  shrined  within  thy  heart 

One  simple  thought— all,  but  one  lingering  feeling, — 
With  which,  without  a  sigh,  thou  wouldst  not  part. 

Then  fare  thee  well!  whatever  the  fate  betiding — 

Whatever  of  grief,  or  joy,  may  chance  to  me— 
Oh,  may  Love's  rainbow,  ever  o*er  thee  bending. 

Hallow  a  life  of  bright  tranquility. 
And,  when  of  me  all  memory  hath  perished. 

If  chance— as  chance  it  may — thou  hear*st  my  name, 
Think  *f  is  of  one  whose  tlumghts  of  thee  are  cherished 

Who — dea<i  to  U>ve — had  lived  alone  for  fame. 


^ichitel  ^entworth  ^eck. 


Michael  W.  Beck  was  born  ia  Portsraoath,  N.  H..  Nor.  29, 18tS.  At  the  death  of  his  • 
father  he  was  adopted  by  his  unole,  Gideon  Beck,  editor  and  pablisher  of  the  ifew  adrnp- 
sMre  Gazette,  and  at  an  early  age  Michael  be«an  an  aetire  business  life  as  a  praotkail  ' 
IHTinter.  Soon  after  completing  his  apprentice^ip  in  the  office  of  the  0€uette,  in  18S2,  he 
went  to  Boston,  and  worked  in  the  office  of  Tattle  &  Weeks,  printers.  While  at  work 
there  he  often  contribated  poetry  to  the  columns  of  the  Boston  Poet,  In  1837  Mr.  Beck 
eame  to  Saoo,  in  this  State.  He  purchased,  in  company  with  another,  the  iiaine  Dem- 
oerat.  In  the  management  of  this  paper  he  was  both  printer  and  editor,  and  so  intense 
was  his  application  to  the  business  of  the  establishment,  that  his  physical  constitution 
became  atfectei  by  a  disease,  which  early  terminated  his  earthW  career.  His  intelleet- 
iial  powers  were  strong  and  active,  and.  for  one  of  his  years,  weU  matured.  His  reputa- 
tion as  a  politicrU  writer  stood  deservedly  high.  He  died  at  Portsmouth,  N-  H.,  March  9, 
1813. 


THE  WORLD  AS  IT  IS. 

This  world  is  not  so  bad  a  world 

As  some  would  wish  to  mtke  it; 
Though  whether  good,  or  whether  bad. 

Depends  on  how  we  take  it. 
For  if  we  scold  and  fret  all  day, 

From  dewy  mom  till  even. 
This  world  will  ne'er  afford  to  man 

A  foretaste  here  of  heaven. 

This  world  in  truth 's  as  good  a  world 

As  e'er  was  known  to  any 
Who  have  not  seen  another  yet 

(And  these  are  very  many:) 
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And  if  the  men  and  women  too 
Have  plenty  of  employment, 

Those  surely  must  be  hard  to  please, 
Who  cannot  find  enjoyment. 

This  world  is  quite  a  clever  world. 

In  rain,  or  pleasant  weather, 
If  people  would  but  learn  to  live 

In  harmony  together; 
Nor  seek  to  break  the  kindly  bond 

By  love  and  peace  cemented, 
And  learn  that  best  of  lessons  yet, 

To  always  be  contented. 

Then  were  the  world  a  pleasant  world. 

And  pleasant  folks  were  in  it; 
The  diiy  would  pass  most  pleasantly, 

To  those  who  thus  beffin  it; 
And  all  tlie  nameless  grievances 

lirought  on  by  borrowed  troubles 
Wuuhl  prove,  as  certainly  they  are, 

A  m  iss  of  empty  bubbles! 


%  ^-  ^oodbridge. 


Miss  A.  D.  Wooilbriil^e  was  born  in  Penobscot  County,  about  1816,  but  in  what  town 
we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  She  is  included  in  '^Read's  Female  Poets  of  America.** 
in  the  "American  Female  Poets/'  by  Caroline  May,  and  in  ^'Native  Poets  of  Maine,*'  put>- 
lished  in  1854,  but  none  of  these  boolcs  give  a  biographical  sketch  from  which  we  can 
fflean  any  lielinite  information.  In  1847,  an  elegant,  illustrated  volume,  entitled  **The 
lialnbow,"  was  published  in  New  York,  in  which  her  name  appears.  She  also  for  several 
years  contributed  to  the  most  popular  Annuals  then  published,  and  for  ten  years  was 
connected  with  the  Albany  Female  Academy,  as  a  teacher,  where  she  was  highly  esteemed 
for  purity  of  character  and  superior  talent.  In  1846  she  removed  to  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  and 
became  connecte<i  with  the  new  seminary  there.  Her  writings  are  characterized  by  a 
deep  religious  purity  ami  earnestness. 


LIFE'S  LIGHT  AND  SHADE. 

How  strangely,  in  this  life  of  ours, 

Li<?ht  falls  amid  the  darkest  shade! 
How  soon  the  thorn  is  hid  by  flowers! 

How  Hope,  sweet  spirit,  comes  to  aid 
The  heart  oppresed  by  care  and  palu. 

And  whispers,  "all  shall  yet  be  wellT' 
We  listen  to  her  magic  strain. 

And  yield  the  spirit  to  her  spell. 
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How  oft  when  Love  is  like  a  bird 

Whose  weary  wing  sweeps  o'er  the  sea, 
While  not  an  answering  note  is  heard. 

She  spies  a  verdant  olive-ti*ee; 
And  soon  within  that  sheltering  bower, 

She  pours  her  very  soul  in  song, 
While  other  voices  wake  that  hour, 

Her  gentle  numbers  to  prolong. 

Thus,  when  tliis  heart  is  sad  and  lone. 

As  Memory  wakes  her  dirge-like  hymn, 
When  Hope  on  heavenward  wing  has  flown, 

And  earth  seems  wrapped  in  shadows  dim; 
O  tlien  a  word,  a  glance,  a  smile, 

A  simple  flower,  a  child lioiKl's  glee, 
Will  each  sad  thought,  eacli  care  beguile, 

Till  joy's  bright  fountain  gushes  free. 

To-day,  its  waters  softly  stirred, 

For  Peace  was  nigb,  that  gentle  dove! 
And  sweet  as  song  of  forest-bird. 

Came  the  low  voice  of  one  I  love ; 
And  flowers,  the  smile  of  heaven,  were  mine, 

They  seemed  to  whisper,  **  Why  so  sad? 
Of  love  we  are  the  seal  and  sign. 

We  come  to  make  thy  spirit  glad.*' 

Thus  ever  in  the  steps  of  grief 

Are  seen  the  precious  seeds  of  joy, 
Each  "fount  of  Marah''  hath  a  »Meaf,'' 

Whose  healing  balm  we  may  employ. 
Then  midst  Life's  fltful,  fleeting  day, 

Look  up!  the  sky  is  bright  above; 
Kind  voices  cheer  thee  on  thy  way. 

Faint  spirit !  trust  the  God  of  Love ! 


K.  L.  Sawyer,  who  was  bom  !d  Greene,  abont  1815,  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in 
the  elafls  of  1838.  Hia  friend,  C.  C.  Nutter,  Esq.,  in  the  History  of  Bowdoin  College, 
speaks  of  Mr.  Sawyer  as  a  man  whose  "  natural  abilities  were  of  a  T^ry  high  character, 
and  enabled  him  easily  to  excel  in  every  department  of  college  stodv.  As  a  writer,  both 
in.proae  sjkI  poetry,  he  exhibited  great  orifnnality,  strength  of  thought  and  vigor  of 
style.  He  wasachnitted  to  the  Kennebec  Bar,  and  practiced  a  short  time  in  Gardiner,  and 
in  this  brief  period  exhibited  such  a  devotion  to  the  duties  of  his  vocation,  and  such 
capacity  to  excel  in  all  its  various  branches,  as  gave  gratifying  assurance  that,  had  his 
life  been  spared,  he  would  have  attained  to  a  very  eminent  rank  in  his  profeesion.*'  He 
died  in  Greene  (,1845>>of  consumption. 
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MUSIC  AND  MEMORY. 

AN   EXTRACT. 

Oh  I  music  hath  a  ma^c  power, 
That  serves  to  soothe  a  weary  hour, 
When  perished  Iiopes  and  fortunes  lower; 
From  present  care  and  toil  it  weans, 
And  wafts  us  back  to  halcyon  scenes 
Of  boyhood,  when  the  pulse  ran  wild, 
And  every  vision  undefiled 
Beamed  on  tlie  waking  sluraberer  bright, 
Instinct  with  ever  fresh  delight.     , 

There's  music  in  the  lone  cascade, 
That  having  swept  the  upland  glade. 
Now  dashes  down  where  years  have  made 
A  deep  and  wild  ravine; 
It  minds  us  of  life's  opening  spring, 
Joys  early  ripe  thick-clustering — 
And  mimic  Iiopes  on  golden  wing, 
Glancing  the  while  between! 

The  steeple  bell  that  fills  the  air, 

The  organ  in  the  house  of  prayer. 

With  voices  chanting,  all  declare 

In  Sabbath  moniing  hour, 

'Mid  shadows  of  a  greener  year— 

The  friends  whose  lessening  forms  appear 

With  undiminished  power. 

The  Switzer  dreams  of  Father-land, 
While  captive  Judah's  mourning  band 
By  Babel's  willowy  stream 
Hang  up  their  harps.    From  palace  dome. 
To  cottage  thatched,  where'er  we  roam. 
Soft  music  turns  the  exile  home, 
Where  passed  his  young  life's  dream. 

The  stars  of  heaven  that  o'er  us  beam. 

The  murmur  of  some  geutle  stream. 

Will  open  memory's  cell — 

And  lead  tlie  wanderer  back  through  years 

Of  woes  and  pains  and  wasting  fears. 

And  joys  that  Hash  through  streaming  tears. 

And  leave  him  there  to  dwell 

With  youthful  haunts  and  school-boy  plays. 

And  hills  and  streams  and  sunny  days— 

Where  memory  ever  fondly  strays. 
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Ay!  thus  I  thought,  as  one  lone  eve 
The  balmy  air  came  whispering  by, 
And  nature's  spirit  seemed  to  grieve, 
And  still  above,  the  azure  sky 
Seemed  weeping  silent  tears  of  dew, — 
While  far  adown  night's  sombre  hue. 
Pale  Lunar' s  beam  came  wandering  through 
The  star-paved  firmament  of  blue. 

'T  was  then  my  thoughts  were  hurrie<]  back. 
Along  life's  deviating  track,— 
'Twas  then  I  felt  that  music's  power 
Could  soothe  to  peace  the  troubled  hour, — 
"Twas  then  I  struck  my  harp  anew. 
Music  and  Memory,  unto  you. 


Joseph  ^shton  fianmn. 


Joseph  Aahton  Homan,  bom  In  Marblebead.  Mara.,  Jan.  12, 1816,  served  hia  apprentice^ 
ship  aa  printer  in  Boston  ;  came  to  Augusta  l)ecember,  1837  ;  married  in  1840;  pnbliabed 
the  Goml  Banner  from  1843  to  1858,  and  tbe  Maine  farmer  from  1868  to  1678.  Since 
then  retired  from  active  business,  and  nov  spending  most  of  his  time  in  trying  to  make 
**  two  spires  of  grasa  grow  where  one  grew  before.**  A  brief  record  of  a  long  and  useful 
life. 


THE  MEX  OF  AULl)  LAXO  SYNE. 

BTTSQ   AT  THE  CEXTKN'NIAL  CELEBRATION    IN    AUGU8TA,  JULY  4,  1854. 

Come  join  in  Freedom's  roundelay! 

Let  voice  with  voice  combine  * 

To  celebrate  in  sonj^  the  deeds 
And  days  of  "auld  lang  syne." 
The  glorious  deeds — heroic  deeds 

And  days  of  auld  lang  syne. 
We'll  cherish  the  remembrance  yet 
Of  auld  lang  syne. 

We've  met  to  mingle  incense  here, 

To  lay  on  Freedom's  shrine 
An  offering  worthy  those  who  bled 
In  Freedom's  cause,  lang  syne. 
The  men  whose  blood  flowed  free  for  right. 

The  patriots  of  lang  syne; 
We  ne'er  can  pay  the  mighty  debt 
Of  auld  lang  s^iie. 
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There  needs  no  proud,  heraldic  boast, 

No  long  ancestral  line, 
To  stamp  with  tinselled  blazonry 
The  names  of  auld  lang  syne. 
The  storied  names,  immortal  names, 

The  names  of  auld  lang  syne; 

True  worth  alone  ennobles  them. 

The  names  of  auld  lang  syne. 

A  brighter  halo  crowns  their  deeds, 

More  gloriously  shine 
On  Fame's  illumined  chronicles. 
The  names  of  auld  lang  syne. 
Revered  names,  time-honored  names, 

Those  n  imas  of  auld  lang  syne; 
A  nation's  glory  crowns  the  names 
Of  auld  lang  syne. 

Yes,  this  is  Freedom's  natal  day. 

And  round  her  holy  shrine 
We  yield  the  grateful  homage  due 
The  names  of  auld  lang  syne. 
The  venerated  ones  of  eld, 

The  men  of  auld  lang  sjiie. 
Earth's  annals  boast  no  prouder  ones. 
The  names  of  auld  lang  syne. 

Then  let  each  voice  go  up  in  song. 

And  let  our  fingers  twine 
The  wreath  for  Freedom's  champions. 
The  men  of  auld  lang  syne. 
The  lion-hearted  men  whose  deeds 
Have  treasured  been,  lang  syne, 
A  nation's  love  embalms  the  names 
Of  auld  lang  syne. 


ODE  TO  THE  SNOW. 

Hail,  feathered  visitant!  with  joy  again 

I  mark  in  airy  Hight  thy  downy  flakes. 
Blithe  harbingers  of  hoary  Winter's  reign  I 

And  though  thou  bringest  with  thee  colds  and  aches. 
Nipped  ears  and  noses,  cramps  and  ague-shakes. 

Yet  ever  welcome  to  me  is  the  sight 
Of  thy  pale  countenance;  thy  coming  wakes 

The  heart  to  kindly  feeling,  and  delight 
Beams  in  the  eyes  that  scan  thy  spotless  garb  of  white. 
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Pale,  pale  as  wan  consumption,  thy  caress, 

If  fascinating,  is  not  fatal  too ; 
Thou  bringcst  healtli  and  ruddy  happiness 

In  thy  bleak  train;  not  the  deceitful  hue 
With  which  disease  in  siren  guise  doth  woo 

Its  charmed  victims  to  an  early  tomb; 
Thy  cool  breath  sends  the  quick  blood  thrilling  through 

The  leaping  arteries,  dispels  the  gloom 
Which  clouds  the  brow  and  tints  the  hueless  cheek  with  bloom. 

On  lighter  wings  than  pinions  of  the  dove 

Thou  visitest  our  dark  terrestial  sphere. 
And  evanescent  too,  as  woman's  love. 

Yet  like  that  love,  with  all  its  frailty,  dear; 
And  I  might  almost  deem  thy  grief  sincere, 

When  envious  Sol,  with  his  dissoUing  ray. 
Doth  bid  thee  hence;  for  then  the  crvstal  tear 

Bedews  the  cheek  of  one  who,  bright  and  gay, 
Hath  come  to  us  in  joy,  and  weeping  goes  away. 

And  thou,  O  Snow,  as  poets  feign,  art  chaste; 

Pure  as  Pygmalion's  statue,  ere  tlie  fire 
Of  life  and  passion  thrilled  the  heart  and  traced 

Expression  on  the  brow.     Thoughts  that  inspire 
The  soul  with  burning  love  and  soft  desire 

Are  silent  in  thy  breast;  stern  as  the  knell 
Which  tells  of  bliglited  hopes;  not  e'en  the  lyre 

That  Orplieu^  touched  of  yore  with  magic  spell 
Can  with  emotion  make  thy  frigid  bosom  swell. 

The  moon  is  not  more  chaste;  and  apropos 

Of  her,  I  have  a  new  hypothesis, 
Which,  singing  of  thy  chastity,  O  Snow, 

Reminds  me  of;  something,  I  ween,  like  this; 
Methinks  yon  lovely  orb,  whose  cold  beams  kiss 

The  hills,  the  sea,  and  bathes  far,  far  along 
With  her  pale  flood  the  waving  wilderness. 

Is  one  vast  snow-ball,  frozen  mid  the  throng 
Of  worlds,  for  some  dark  sin,  some  unforgiven  wrong. 

Perchance  a  sharer  in  the  same  high  crime 
Which  banished  the  lost  pleiad  from  the  skies. 

In  endless  expiation,  until  Time 
Shall  be  no  longer,  sorrowing  she  hies 
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Upon  her  way,  a  warning  to  the  eyes 
Of  pitying  sister  spheres!  a  quaint  conceit  I 

That  may  be  laughed  at  by  the  over- wise; 
But  sense  and  knowledge  do  not  always  greet, 

And  Folly  sometimes  sit«  in  vaunting  Wisdom^ s  seat. 


GOOD-BYE  I 

Good-bye !  how  sadness  mingles  with  the  word ; 

With  what  a  tone  it  ti'embles  on  the  ear; 
How,  wlien  its  echoes  hath  the  heart-strings  stirred. 

And  moments  precious  then  grow  doubly  dear, 
How  will  the  feelings  we  have  sought  to  smother 

Burst  into  flame ;  how  will  the  changing  cheek, 
The  throb  of  hearts  that  closer  press  each  other, 

Betray  a  language  which  no  tongue  can  spe.ik; 
How  at  that  word  the  mist  of  gathering  tears 

Bedims  the  brightness  of  love-lighted  eyes; 
How  in  the  bosom  will  foreboding  fears. 

Like  the  dread  phantoms  in  our  dreams  arise. 
And  dark  futurity's  mysterious  scroll. 

Where  destiny  hath  writ,  lie  open  to  the  soul! 


ffdiid  ^drker. 


This  well-knowu  poet  iDis  boni  in  Exeter,  Sept.  9, 1816,  and  died  at  the  house  of  his 
brother,  Mark  Barker,  £sq.,  in  liangor,  Sept.  14,  1874,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  years.  In 
early  lite  he  devott^l  hiiuself  to  a  course  of  self -education,  and,  by  a  thorough  and  ardu- 
ous research,  acquired  what  was  then  considered  a  superior  educition.  Such  proficiency 
did  he  make  in  the  excellent  Academy  at  Foxcroft  that,  after  a  time,  he  was  employed  in 
it  as  an  assistant.  After  leaving  Foxcroft  he  becjuue  a  very  popular  teiicher  at  Eastport 
and  elsewhere,  and  later,  as  a  law  student,  entered  the  office  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Cony,  at 
Exeter.  Mr.  Barker  was  in  successful  practice  iu  his  native  town  until  within  two  or 
three  years  before  his  death.  As  a  poet  he  obtained  a  distinguished  reputation,  and 
many  of  his  metrical  gems  are  destine«l  to  live.  An  elegant  volume  of  his  ix)ems,  with  a 
biographical  sketch  by  the  Hon.  (John  K.  (todfrey,  ami  which  has  passed  through  several 
editions,  has  been  printed  at  Bangor.  Mr.  Barker's  lioetical  fame  brought  to  him  the 
degree  of  A.  M.  from  Bow«loin  College,  and  Judge  Goilfrey  truly  says  toat  this  poet's 
"  touching  references  to  his  mother,  ui  several  of  his  poems,  will  endear  him  to  all  who 
maintain  their  regard  for  the  filial  sentiment,  and  they  are  l^lon." 


MY  CHILD'S  ORIOiN. 

One  uiglit,  as  old  Saint  Peter  slept, 
He  left  the  door  of  Heaven  ajar, 

Wlien  through,  a  little  angel  crept, 
And  came  down  with  a  falling  star. 

One  summer,  as  the  blessed  beams 

Of  morn  approached,  my  blushing  bride 
Awakened  from  some  pleasant  dreams, 
And  found  that  angel  by  her  side. 
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God  grant  but  this— I  ask  no  more — 
That  when  he  leaves  this  world  of  sin. 

He'll  wing  his  way  for  that  blest  shore 
And  find  that  door  of  heaven  again. 


TRY  AGAIN. 

Should  your  cherished  purpose  fail. 
Never  falter,  swerve,  nor  quail; 
Nerve  the  arm  and  raise  the  hand* 
Fling  the  outer  garments  by, 
With  a  dauntless  courage  stand. 
Shouting  forth  the  battle  cry. 
Try  again ! 

Is  your  spirit  bowed  by  grief. 
Rally  quick,  for  life  is  brief: 
Every  saint  in  yonder  sphere, 
Borne  through  tribulation  here. 
Whispers  in  the  anxious  ear 
Of  each  mortal  in  despair, 
Try  again ! 

What  though  stricken  to  the  earth. 
Up,  man,  as  from  second  birth ; 
Yonder  flower  beneath  the  tread. 
Struggling  where  the  foot  has  gone. 
Rising  feebly  in  its  bed, 
Tells  the  hopeless  looker-on. 
Try  again  I 

Guided  by  the  hand  of  Right, 
With  Hope's  taper  for  a  light, 
With  a  destiny  like  ours. 
And  that  destiny  to  choose ; 
With  such  God-created  powers 
And  a  heaven  to  gain  or  lose, 
'Q-y  again ! 

FROM  '^MY  FIRST  COURTSHIP." 

When,  for  the  first  time  in  your  life 

You  dream  of  those  strange  words,  a  w\fe. 

And  from  your  mother's  cupboard  go, 

And  the  first  time  in  earnest  throw. 

In  kind  of  bashful,  leisure  haste. 

Your  green  arm  'round  a  green  girl's  waist; 

If  like  the  mariner,  when  tossed 
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On  wave,  with  chart  and  compass  lost, 

Who  trusts  his  helm,  when  tempest-driven, 

To  the  old  dipper-star  in  heaven, 

She,  in  her  new  and  girlish  bliss. 

Will  trust  your  tlrst,  raw,  country  kiss. 

Then  look  as  happy 's  tliough  she  knew 

She'd  got  one  hird  week^s  washing  through, 

And  if  it  gives  your  nerves  a  Iwist, 

And  sends  a  prickling  through  the  wrist 

Much  like  a  tunk  upon  the  point. 

Or  apex  of  your  elbow  joint, 

Brings  from  your  stomach  long-drawn  sighs, 

And  pumps  up  witer  through  the  eyes, — 

Then  bet  that  you  are  both  in  love. 

And  that  the  match  was  made  above, 

That  you  and  she,  through  smiles  and  tears. 

Will  live  «and  love  through  life's  long  years,— 

She  turning  with  her  wealth  of  soul. 

As  turns  the  needle  to  the  pole, 

And  clinging  through  your  rise  and  fall, 

As  clings  the  ivy  to  the  wall, — 

Unless  some  fancy,  curl-haired  fop 

Wades  in  and  breaks  love's  crockery  up. 


FAITH,  HOPE,  CHARITY. 

Distrust  not  every  form  without. 

Than  live  through  life  such  living  death, 
In  the  betraying  fiend  of  Doubt 

Have  Faith. 

Though  through  a  blind-man's-buff  we're  led, 

Or  though  in  dusky  paths  we  grope. 
In  a  blest  something^  just  ahead. 

Have  Hope. 

The  trevcherous  blocks  we  m-ty  not  see 

O'er  which  our  stumbling  brothers  fall, 
So  then  have  God-like  Charity 

For  all. 

With  these— the  three— we  may  be  blest. 

And  leave  behind  us  when  we  go. 
Around  Life's  sunset  in  the  west, 

A  glow. 
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Then  onward  press,  though  for  the  jo^ve, 

And  calmly  meet  the  closing  strife, — 
Death  is  the  only  proof  we  have 

Of  life. 


THE  COVERED  BRroOE. 

Tell  the  fainting  soul  in  the  weary  form 
There 's  a  world  of  the  purest  bliss 

That  is  linked  as  that  soul  and  form  are  linked 
By  a  covered  bridge  with  this. 

Yet  to  reach  that  realm  on  the  other  shore 
We  must  pass  through  a  transient  gloom. 

And  must  walk  unseen,  unhelped  and  alone 
Through  that  covered  bridge — the  tomb. 

But  we  all  pass  over  on  equal  terms. 

For  the  universal  toll 
Is  the  outer  garb  which  the  hand  of  God 

Has  flung  around  the  soul. 

Though  t^e  eye  is  dim  and  the  bridge  is  dark. 

And  the  river  it  spans  is  wide, 
Tet  faith  points  through  to  a  shining  mount 

That  looms  on  tlie  other  side. 

To  enable  our  feet,  in  the  next  day's  march. 

To  climb  up  that  golden  ridge, 
We  must  all  lie  <lowu  for  a  one  night's  rest 

Inside  of  the  covered  bridge. 


WHAT  IS  TRUE  POETRY? 


How  luiuy  squander  off  their  hours 

III  rhyming ^ca  with  tea, 
And  fondly  dream  it  constitutes 

The  soul  of  poetry ! 

It  is  not  poetry  to  frame 
A  lino  that  ends  with  chink ^ 

And  stretch  another  at  its  side 
That  ends  with  bobolink. 

True  poetry  is  never  decked — 
It  alw.\ys  lives  undresse<l. 


But  has  a  fire  to  warm  itself 
Concealed  within  its  breast. 

Its  joy  is  this:  to  find  the  key, 

And  keep  it  in  control. 
Which  fits  the  lock  that  closes  up 

The  chambers  of  the  soul. 

And  then  it  labors  long  and  well 

To  learn  the  magic  art 
Of  throwing  on  a  screen  the  lights 

And  shadows  of  the  heart. 
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THE  LIOX  AND  THE  SKUNK. 

A  DREAM. 

I  met  a  lion  in  my  path, 

(*Twas  on  a  dreary  autumn  ni^ht,) 
Who  gave  me  the  alternative, 

To  either  run  or  light. 

I  dare^ot  turn  upon  the  track, 

I  dare  not  think  to  run  away 
For  fear  the  lion  at  my  back 

Would  seize  me  as  his  prey. 

So,  summoning  a  fearless  air, 

Though  all  my  soul  was  full  of  fright, 
I  said  unto  the  forest  king, 

"I  will  not  run  but  Jiyht^ 

We  fought,  and  as  the  fates  decreed, 
I  conciuered  in  the  bloody  fray, 

For  soon  the  lion  at  my  feet 
A  lifeless  carcass  lay. 

A  little  skunk  was  standing  by 
And  noted  what  the  lion  spoke. 

And  when  he  saw  the  lion  die. 
The  lion's  tracks  he  took. 

He  used  the  lion's  very  speech. 
For,  stretching  to  his  utmost  height. 

He  gave  me  the  alternative 
To  either  run  or  tight. 

I  saw  he  was  prepared  to  fling 
Fresh  odors  from  his  bushy  tail. 

And  knew  those  odors  very  soon 
My  nostrils  would  assail. 

So,  summoning  an  humble  air, 

Though  all  my  soul  was  free  from  fright, 
I  said  unto  the  dirty  skunk, 
I'll  run  but  will  not pjhL'' 


i( 


MOKAL. 

As  years  begin  to  cool  my  blood, 
I  rather  all  would  doubt  my  spunk, 

Than  for  a  moment  undertake 
To  light  a  human  skunk. 

10 
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STEAMBOAT  KNITTING. 

Ob  iho  Mtb  of  August,  A.  D.,  1853.  an  Aged  vldow,  fullr  elad  in  mourning,  nt  quietly 
mnd  busily  engageii  m  knitting  a  stocking  In  the  saloon  of  the  steamer  Penobseot,  on  her 
passage  from  Belfast  to  Bangor.  I  ohserred.  to  my  astonishment,  two  young  women 
gorseouslT  decke<I,  pointing  and  laughing  at  tne  old  lady  with  her  knitti^-work.  One 
of  the  maidens  referred  to  had  a  large  hole  in  the  heel  of  her  stocking.  Ae  foregoing 
iBOident  suggested  the  following  lines : 

Knit  on— let  "modems"  giggle  if  they  will — 

Knit  on,  nor  squander  thine  allotted  tipe; 
Knit  on,  old  matron,  and  my  poet's  quill 

Shall  tell  thy  virtues  in  these  measured  rhymes. 
Despite  of  idiot  laugh  and  pointless  joke, 
I  love  to  see  thee  at  thy  knitting- work. 

Thou  *mind'st  me  of  those  stormy  days,  old  dame, 
When  toil  like  tliine  was  honored  more  than  now, 

When  stockingless,  through  blood  and  frost  and  flame. 
Our  fathers  won  fresh  laurels  for  the  brow ; 

When  **  Mother  Bailey"  raised  her  warring  notes, 

And  furnished  wadding  from  her  petticoats. 

When  girls  were  made  to  '*  draw"  with  handle  mop 

In  "water  colors"  o'er  unfinished  room. 
And  taught,  on  washing  day,  a  "  waltzing  hop,** 

And  learned  their  "music**  at  the  wheel  and  loom; 
When  silk  or  satin«  or  the  flaunting  gauze, 
Was  bad  to  milk  in  when  the  cows  were  cross. 

When  man  of  brain  could  triumph  o'er  his  birth. 
When  all  but  monkeys  shaved  their  upper  lips. 

When  error  met  by  truth  was  "crushed  to  earth,** 
When  lodge-room  was  the  only  place  for  "grips,* 

When  boys  h&d fathers  (now  they  have  a  "Pa,**) 

And  lived  a  space  *twixt  nursing  and  cigar. 

I  hate  to  see  the  meanest  reptile  die, 

I  hate  a  fop,  I  hate  a  mincing  prude; 
I  bate  the  fret  of  sawdust  in  my  eye; 

I  hate  a  thief,  I  hate  ingratitude; 
But  from  mine  inmost  soul  far  worse  than  all 
I  hate  a  sneering  o*er  the  sweat  of  toil. 
And  worse  than  sin  I  hate  the  wretch  that  leads 
The  ran  to  taunt  a  widow  in  her  weeds; 
I  loathe  the  wretch— if  for  no  reason  other, 
I  hare  myself  a  stricken,  widowed  mother. 
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^Imrhs  ^,  porter. 


Oharles  H.  Porter  vas  born  (probably  In  Portland)  Deo.  6,  1816,  and  died,  in  New 
Orleans,  In  1311.  lie  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Porter,  who  lired  in  Portland  and  Freeport, 
Me.,  ana  whose  wife  was  Nancy,  or  Anne,  Storer.  Samael  Porter  and  his  brothers,  Sew- 
ard and  William,  carried  on  shipbuilding  at  Porter's  Landing,  in  Freeport ;  they  built 
the  prirateers,  America  and  Dash,  during  the  War  of  1812.  Mr.  Porter's  talents  were  of 
a  high  order,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following : 


TO  A  BELOVED  FRIEND. 

I  cannot  blame  what  every  age  hatli  shown 

Is  nature^ s  weakness,  that,  while  Fortune  smiled, 
Friends  flocked  around  me,  but  when  she  had  flown, 

The  most  forsook  adversity's  lone  child. 
And  thou  of  the  warm  heart  and  feelings  true, 

How  did  I  watch  thy  bark's  retreating  sail. 
That  bore  thee  far  across  the  waters  blue, 

To  brave  the  surges*  wrath,  the  sweeping  gale; 
Nor  thought  that  thou  in  a  far  distant  land 

Mid  strangers'  graves,  unknown,  unmarked  should  lie, 
That  I  should  never  grasp  again  thy  hand, 

Ne'er  more  should  meet  thy  kindly  beaming  eye. 
Perchance  the  cypress  o'er  thy  grave  is  waving 

Its  pensive  branches  'neath  the  evening  sky. 
Emblem  of  him  whose  bosom  still  is  heaving 

For  thee,  thou  long  departed  one,  the  sigh. 


LOVE'S  BLIND. 

"Love's  blind,"  they  say, — an  olden  rule — 
But  he  who  made  it  was  a  fool; 
And  they  who  trust  him  are  not  wise. 
Love  rather  hath  a  thousand  eyes. 

**  Love 's  blind,"  they  say :— who  think  they  find 
Truth  here,  but  prove  themselves  are  blind; 
If  so,  how  could  his  arrows  fly 
With  such  unerring  certainty? 

I  thought  so,  till  from  Stella's  eye 
The  villain  let  an  arrow  fly; — 
It  came  so  straight  I  could  not  flee — 
And  proved  full  well  that  Love  can  see. 

Then  all  beware:— that  Love's  a  rogue. 
He  '11  either  come  to  you  incog, 
Or  else  he'll  say  to  you  "I'm  blind," 
And  thus  an  easy  entrance  find. 
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^ttsan  fgtnmis  grestan  $hpp. 

SxMUB  Frauds  Pre«t<m  wm  bom  in  Korrldgewock,  June,  1817.  Slie  was  a  niece  of 
Lrdte  Marift  Child.  Not  long  after  her  echool-ffirl  itaj-s,  her  family  removed  to  Bansor. 
Tnere  she  was  married  to  Rer.  Dexter  Clapp,  a  Unitarian  clergyman,  who  was  settlea  at 
one  time  in  West  Roxbury,  Mass.,  and  afterwards  was  the  saccessor  of  Rev.  Dr.  Flint,  of 
Salem.    She  died  in  1858. 


BON  A  VENTURA. 

BoDATOitiira,  four  miles  from  Savannah,  Ga..  is  the  resort  of  all  strangers  who  visit 
the  city.  Trees  and  moss  constitute  the  charm  of  the  plnce.  'Long  rows  of  oaks  form 
avenues,  radiating  from  a  common  centre,  whose  intertwining  boughs  at  once  suggest 
the  idea  of  Gothic  arches.  Long.  Eray,  fibrous  moss  hangs  thickly  from  all  these  trees, 
freouenUy  trailing  on  the  ground  in  its  luxuriant  growth,  making  the  daylight  dim,  and 
producing  effects  of  still  and  solemn  beauty,  impossible  to  be  revealed  in  woras. 

How  eloquent  are  all  thy  silent  trees 

O  Bonaventura!    Not  the  faintest  breeze 

Stirs  the  lonjj:  moss  from  all  thy  ancient  boughs, 

That  such  monastic  beauty  oVr  them  throws, 

So  calmly  there  in  rich  profusion  hung, 

As  if  its  graceful  drapery  had  been  flung 

From  heaven,  by  unseen  angel  hands,  to  screen 

From  din  and  dust  of  earth,  this  lovely  scene! 

Through  all  thy  long,  cathedral  aisles,  I  hear 
Echoes  of  life  and  truth,  that  draw  me  near 
To  God  and  my  own  soul :  silent  I  stand 
In  holy  temple,  reared  by  Nature's  hand; 
Without  the  voice  of  priest,  or  chain  of  form, 
"  Grateful  I  worship,  till  my  heart  grows  warm 
With  love  to  Him  who  made  thy  trees,  thy  moss  and  me. 
And  brought  me  here  to-day  to  look  with  joy  on  thee. 


THE  MILL  STREAM. 

The  mill  stream  flows  o'er  common  ground^ 
Yet  wandering  there,  I  stand  spell-bound; 
And  dreamy  thoughts  will  o'er  me  steal 
While  listening  to  the  water-wheel. 

As  round  it  rolls,  I  hear  a  chant 
Whose  music  grows  signiflcant. 
Till  my  whole  being  is  possessed 
With  something  of  the  wheel's  unrest. 

Mine  ear  hath  caught  an  luidertone 

To  which  my  soul  makes  answering  moan; 

Two  plaintive  voices  seem  to  meet. 

In  murmuring  eddies,  at  my  feet. 
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Vague  longings,  when  answered  here, 
Foreshadowings  of  another  sphere, 
Now  join  the  water's  plaintive  flow. 
As  onward,  onward  still  they  go. 

Forever  striving  to  be  free, 

My  soul  is  in  strange  sympathy 

With  the  waters  basely  bound 

To  turn  the  mill-wheel  round  and  round. 

Within  man's  limitation  set, 
The  troubled  waters  foam  and  fret. 
But  left  unfettered  in  their  course, 
Glide  on  serenely  to  their  source. 


WHERE  ARE  THE  DEAD? 

Our  asking  hearts  must  meekly  wait. 
Nor  strive  to  lift  the  curtain  cloud 

Which  he  of  Nazareth  did  not  raise. 
Though  unto  death  his  head  He  bowed. 

No  word  from  out  the  heavens  will  come, 
Yet  are  we  taught  by  Hope  and  Love, 

That  He  whose  hand  upholds  the  stars. 
Builds  for  our  dead  fair  homes  above. 


^Hraline  ^lefcltei[  gale. 


Mn.  Dole. 


e.  (Caroline  Fletcher)  born  in  Norridgevrock,  July  22,  1817;  attended  saoh 
schools  as  the  village  afforded  till  16  years  oM ;  afterwards,  for  a  time  in  school  else- 
where. Married,  June  16,  1842,  Rev.  Nathan  Dole,  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  in  Brewer;  afterwards  editor  of  missionary  periodicals  in  the  Missionary  House 
in  Boston.  After  Mr.  Dole's  death,  which  occurred  in  1855,  she  returned  with  her  two 
sons  (one  little  daughter  having  died)  to  the  early  home — her  residenoe  sinoe. 


THE  GRANDMOTHEa 

'Twas  in  our  country's  early  days, 

She  first  beheld  the  sun; 
And  sweet  and  simple  were  her  ways. 

Till  all  her  days  were  done. 

In  her  fresh  years  the  wheel  and  loom 
Could  her  deft  hand  attest; 

Varied  her  tasks,  and  yet  no  gloom 
Lifers  tasks  for  her  possessed. 
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Fidr  little  maiden,  blue  her  eyes, 

With  flossy,  chestnut  hair, 
Cheeks  that  the  rose  had  lightly  touched. 

Lips  full  of  sniiles  so  rare. 

The  scanty  schooling  of  the  times 

She  treasured  with  such  zest, 
That  ever  as  the  bravest  climbs, 

So  she  outstripped  the  rest. 

Methinks  we  see  the  bright,  young  face. 

Prompt  in  the  rural  school, 
So  full  of  eagerness  to  trace 

Each  lesson  and  each  rule. 

But  years  passed  on— and  then,  a  bride. 

She  formed  a  happy  home; 
Herself  its  truest  joy  and  pride — 

None  cared  from  her  to  roam. 

The  heart  of  husband  and  of  child 

In  her  could  safely  trust; 
To  her  dependants  she  was  mild, 

And  steady,  firm  and  just. 

'Twas  hers  to  wipe  the  orphan*  s  tear. 

To  aid  the  weak  and  poor; 
She  had  forrwoe  an  open  ear. 

And  sought  each  woe  to  cure. 

Griefs  came  to  her — but  tenderer  made 

The  heart  so  kind  before ; 
And  graces  new  around  her  played. 

Hiding  the  wounds  most  sore. 

Husband  and  little  ones  she  saw 

Lai(lin  the  gnwe  away; 
But  Christ  had  wrought  in  her  his  law, 

"Thy  will  be  done,*'  to  say. 

So  patience,  like  a  beauteous  crown. 

From  dav  to  dav  she  wore; 
And  God  from  his  high  place  looked  down. 

Pleased  with  the  fruit  she  bore. 

At  length  old  age  came  stealing  on, 

Gentle,  serene,  and  sweet: 
We  knew  the  goil  was  almost  won. 

The  rounded  life  complete. 
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And  now  her  very  features  took 

Expression  saintly,  pure; 
Engraven  deep  in  memory's  book, 

A  picture  to  endure. 

But  as  the  full  and  ripened  sheaf 

Is  to  the  gamer  borne, 
So  with  a  warning,  gentle,  brief, 

God  came  and  took  his  own. 

'Twas  on  the  holy  Sabbath  day, 

In  the  bright  summer  time. 
She  passed  beyond  our  sight  away. 

And  reached  the  heavenly  clime. 

Then  children's  children  rose  and  said, 

**Her  memory  shall  be  blessed;" 
And  blessdd  be  the  sainted  dead, 

Endless  and  sweet  her  rest. 


AN  EASTER  SONG. 

Sun  of  this  mom,  uprising. 

Shine  forth  with  thy  brightest  ray; 
Lilies  bloom  out,  surmising 

'Tis  the  blessed  Easter  Day  I 

Early,  my  heart,  awaken. 
Thy  glorious  King  to  meet; 

Be  earthly  cares  forsaken, 
For  thought  of  His  presence  sweet. 

Put  on  thy  beauteous  garments, 
All  spotlessly  white  and  fair; 

Open  thy  closed  apartments 
To  breezes  of  heavenly  air. 

For  lo!  the  King  immortal 

Comes  forth  from  the  open  tomb; 
Ho  has  lighted  death's  dark  portal. 

And  has  scattered  all  its  gloom. 

Waken,  O  earth,  in  gladness. 
Greet  Him  with  music  and  song; 

Put  off  thy  shadows  and  sadness, 
And  rapturous  praises  prolong. 
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Welcome,  O  King  of  glory, 
Thou  conqueror  of  the  grave, 

With  joyful  tears  and  lowly 
We  bow,  and  Thy  feet  we  lave. 


WORK  FOR  CHRIST. 

"What  can  I  do  for  the  Master?*' 

I  said  in  sadness  one  day ; 
"  I  should  work  much  better  and  faster, 

For  life  is  fleeting  away." 

I  thought  of  the  poor,  marred  tissue, 

Wrought  for  his  critical  eye ; 
And  I  prayed  for  a  fairer  issue. 

Of  the  shuttle  yet  to  fly. 

Tears  dimmed  my  eyes,  and  fell  thicker, 

But  I  needed,  for  avail, 
A  faith  that  should  bum  and  not  flicker, 

A  love  that  should  never  fail. 

•*  What  shall  I  do  for  the  Master?" 

Again  to  myself  I  said ; 
"  I  must  use  much  better  and  faster 

The  rest  of  life's  precious  thread.** 

And  a  smill,  wan  child  now  waited, 

For  my  aid,  outside  the  door. 
Like  a  fluttering  bird,  belated. 

And  finding  its  nest  no  more. 

Then  shortly,  a  dusky  figure 
Peered  in,  on  my  startled  sight; 

And  he  asked,  with  sad,  pleading  gesture, 
For  the  Way,  the  Truth,  the  Light 

But  ere  I  applied  my  lesson, 
Lo!  down  the  old  shaded  street, 

(Did  I  dream?)  a  vast  procession  * 
Came  onward,  with  weary  feet. 

I  could  never  paint  it  truly, 
With  skilfulest  painter's  brush. 

Or  portray  the  dark  shadows  duly, 
I  saw  in  that  twilight's  hush. 
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What  a  mass  of  upturned  faces, 
So  wild,  and  haggard,  and  low; 

Bearing  plainly  the  fearful  traces 
Of  sin,  and  disease,  and  woe ! 

Ah  me!  how  it  swelled  and  lengthened! 

*' Will  it  never  end?'*  I  said; 
But  at  eve  it  was  only  strengthened, 

And  I  heard  its  heavy  tread. 

**See,  here  is  work!"  said  the  Master, 
"Think  you  it  can  bear  delay? 

Yes,  rise  and  work  better  and  faster, 
The  rest  of  life's  fleeting  day." 

**  Inasmuch  as  for  these  ye  labor, 

I  accept  it  as  to  me; 
In  thy  poor  and  thy  needy  neighbor. 

Thy  Lord,  and  thy  Master  see!" 

Then  I  rose,  and  wrought  in  life's  tissue, 
Some  fair,  bright  colors  for  these; 

And  light  and  joy  was  the  issue, 
As  my  Lord  I  sought  to  please. 

And  I  said,  "O  dearest  Master, 
Strengthen  thy  laborer's  hands. 

To  work  the  better  and  faster, 
Heeding  Thy  blessed  commands." 


^  mnei/. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Shapleigh,  Aug.  6, 1817,  his  father's  name  being 
John  Penney,  and  his  mother's  maiden  name,  Jane  Hasty.  Mrs.  Penney  was  a  woman  of 
Tirid  imagination  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  goo<l  poetry,  and  it  was  from  her  that  Livy 
inherited  his  poetic  ability.  Our  autlior's  educational  advantages  in  earlv  life  were  lim- 
ited, and  as  soon  as  his  strength' would  allow,*  he  was  obliged  to  assist  in  the  support  of  a 
large  family  of  brothers  and  sisters,  of  whom  he  was  the  oldest.  Mr.  Penney  has,  how- 
eTer,  been  a  frequent  and  valued  contributor  to  many  of  the  Maine  publications,  and 
some  of  his  poems  have  been  quoted  in  lecture  courses  given  In  his  section  of  the  State. 


TIME. 

Eternal  Time !  thy  boundless  reach 

Transcends  all  power  of  finite  thought. 
Cycles  and  centuries,  millions  each, 

With  thee  contrasted  count  as  naught. 
No  sum  of  years,  however  vast. 

Numbers  the  ages  yet  to  be; 
The  eternal  round  of  ages  past, 

A  Deity  alone  can  see. 
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One  tick  of  Time's  eternal  clock. 

And  nodding  oaks  their  branches  toss, 
Where  erst  the  barren  granite  rock 

Bore  but  the  lichen  and  the  moss ; 
Another  tick,  and  cities  shine 

And  busy  hands  the  valleys  till. 
Avarice  explores  t)ie  sparkling  mine; 

It  ticks  again,  and  all  is  still. 

Mute  as  the  silence  of  the  grave. 

While  countless  ages  vanish  by, 
Mountains  spring  smoking  from  the  wave 

And  lift  their  foreheads  to  the  sky. 
The  forest  rears  its  leafy  tent 

Where  once  the  rock-built  city  stood. 
And  o*er  its  ruins,  gray  and  rent. 

The  timid  partridge  leads  her  brood. 

Where  now  is  Babylon's  lofty  wall, 

Its  glittering  spires  and  temples  grand  ? 
Wrapt  in  oblivion's  coal-black  pall. 

Beneath  a  waste  of  shifting  sand. 
Its  mighty  hosts,  by  Time  subdued, 

Have  vanished  with  their  joys  and  woes; 
Euphrates  rolls  in  solitude 

Beside  the  spot  where  they  repose. 

Even  the  soil  whereon  we  tread. 

The  meadow,  field  and  flowery  glade, 
Was  once  the  ocean's  oozy  bed. 

Where  saurian  monsters  fought  and  played. 
And  just  such  fields  are  forming  now 

Beneath  the  ocean,  fathoms  deep, 
Where  hands,  now  dust,  shall  guide  the  plow. 

And  coming  nations  sow  and  reap. 

Ah,  who  shall  solve  the  problem  right, 

Whence  we  came,  or  whither  we  go, 
To  dark  oblivion's  dreamless  night. 

To  endless  years  of  joy  or  woe  ? 
Despite  all  theories,  I  ween. 

One  fact  is  clear  as  morning  light: 
The  Mind  that  runs  this  vast  machine 

Has  ample  power  to  run  it  right. 

When  science  and  religion  meet 
And  walk  together  hand  in  hand. 

And  men  sit  humblv  at  their  feet 
The  laws  of  God  to  understand. 
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Xo  blood-stained  cliief  his  crimes  shall  vaunt, 
Nor  armies  rush  with  foaming  steeds, 

And  man,  released  from  priestly  cant, 
Shall  worship  God  by  righteous  deeds. 


§hatnHS  §ilL 


Thoman  Hill,  D.  D..  LL.  D.,  was  bom  in  New  Brans  wick.  N.  J.,  Jan*  T,  1818 ;  took  A. 
B.  deflrreo  at  Harvard,  1843,  and  graduated  at  the  Cambrlage  Dirlnity  School,  in  1845 ; 
settled  as  pastor,  Waltham,  Mass.,  1845;  succeeded  Horace  Mann  as  president  of  Anti- 
ooh  College,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  1859-62 ;  and  was  president  of  Harrajrd  College  from 
1862  to  liisa.  Dr.  Hill  was  settled  over  the  First  Parish  Church  in  Portland  In  1873, 
where  he  still  remains.  He  took  the  Scott  premiimi  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  for  an 
instrument  which  calculated  eclipses  and  occultations ;  and  also  invented  the  nautrigon 
for  solving  spherical  triangles.  He  accompanied  Agassis  around  South  America  in  1871 
and  1872.  Dr.  Hill  appears  as  a  poet  in  several  recent  collections  of  British  and  Ameri- 
can poetrv ;  and  a  small  volume  of  his  verse  under  the  caption  **  In  the  Woods  and  Else- 
where," for  private  circulation,  was  printed  at  Portland,  in  1887. 


THE  HEAVENLY  GUEST. 

I  hear  a  gentle  tapping  at  the  door. 
Be  still  my  soul  I  and  listen  to  the  word 
Of  Him  who  knocks,  and  pleadeth  evermore 
For  enti-ance;  His  thy  Saviour  and  thy  Lord. 

Oh,  why  so  slow  in  answering  His  call? 
Wliy  thus  reluctant  to  admit  thy  guest? 
All  springs  of  happiness  are  scant  and  small. 
Beside  His  loving  presence  in  the  breast. 

'T  is  love  ahme  which  brings  Him  to  thy  door; 
'Twas  love  divine  which  sent  Him  unto  men; 
'Tis  pardon,  peace,  and  joy  forever  more, 
He  freely  gives.     Refuse  Him  not  again. 

Oh,  quickly  open,  at  His  gracious  call. 
And  gladly  welcome  so  divine  a  guest. 
Return  thy  love  for  Ilis;  the  gift  is  small; 
While  He  gives  bliss  untold  and  endless  rest. 


THE  MIGHTY  CONQUEROR. 


From  the  midnight  of  tlie  p*ave. 
All  victorious,  strong  to  save, 
Comes,  refulgent  as  the  sun, 
Jesus,  God's  anointed  One. 

Darkness  he  has  driven  away; 
He  has  brought  immortal  day; 
Death  and  Hades  strive  in  vain 
Night  and  chaos  to  retain. 


Hail!  thou  mighty  Conqueror! 
Wonderful  and  Counselor! 
King  of  Gloi*y,  Prince  of  Peace  I 
Never  shall  thine  empire  cease. 

Jesus,  from  among  the  dead, 
Raises  his  triumphant  head; 
Sing  the  glad,  exultant  strain: 
Hell  is  conquered.  Death  is  slain  I 
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THE  EARLIEST  FIRE-FLY. 

Fearless  little  pioneer. 
Leader  of  thy  race  this  year! 
Tiny  spark  of  wondrous  light. 
Wandering  through  the  darksome  nigbt, 
Strangely  pleasant  is  the  sight 
Of  thy  vague,  erratic  flight. 

Soon  thy  light  will  be  but  lost, 
Mid  thy  fellows'  brilliant  host, 
When  the  meadow  lands  shall  be 
Gay  with  mimic  galaxy. 

Finches  prophesy  the  spring. 
Bobolinks  its  blossoms  bring; 
But  thy  race,  with  bolder  cheer, 
Say  that  summer  now  is  here. 
Now  the  wild  grape  Alls  the  air 
With  a  wealth  of  perfume  rare; 
Roses  bloom  beside  the  way, 
Joy  and  fragrance  All  the  day; 
Now  the  sunlight's  lengthened  hours 
Ring  with  song  and  glow  with  flowers. 
Leader  of  the  glittering  band. 
Soon  to  follow  thy  command. 
Welcome,  then,  thou  tiny  spark. 
Seen  against  the  woodland  dark. 

Who  had  taught  thee,  underground. 
Ere  thy  wings  thou  yet  hadst  found : 
.Who  had  taught  thee  thus  to  soar, 
Thus  to  flit  the  meadows  o'er. 
Ere  as  yet  thy  cheering  flame 
From  its  hiding  places  came? 

Never  yet  another's  light 
Having  met  thy  new-bom  sight. 
How  wilt  thou  the  difference  know 
Twixt  a  mate's  and  rival's  glow? 
How  distinguish,  in  the  dark. 
Either  from  a  glow-worm's  spark? 
Wonderful  the  mystery — 
What  shall  safely  pilot  thee. 
With  unerring  thread  of  fate 
To  thine  only  rightful  mate? 
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Wanderer!  thus,  unto  my  sight, 
With  more  than  stellar  lustre  bright  I 
Ah !  how  gladly  would  I  share 
Courage  which  can  boldly  dare 
Thus  to  mount  on  untried  wing; 
Boldly  thus  thyself  to  fling, 
Whither  heart  within  thoe  leads, 
Toward  higher  life  and  nobler  deeds. 

Thus  thou  op^nest  to  mine  eye 
Scenes  above  this  star-paved  sky. 
He  who  guides  thy  feeble  race. 
Pours  on  man  a  richer  grace. 
Outward  eye  hath  never  seen 
Canaan^ s  fields  of  living  green; 
Outward  senses  hear  no  song 
Sung  the  eternal  choirs  among; 
But  the  Son  of  God  inspires 
In  his  saints,  those  warm  desires, 
And  that  strong,  unconquered  will 
Which  the  heart  with  rapture  fill. 
When  He  calls,  they  soar  away, 
Freed  from  all  this  mortal  clay, 
Finding  true  the  joyous  word : 
"Still  together  with  the  Lord." 


ANTIOPA. 

At  dead  of  night  a  southwest  breeze 

Came  silently  stealing  along; 
The  bluebird  followed,  at  break  of  day, 

Singing  his  low,  sweet  song. 

The  breeze  crept  through  the  old  stone-wall ; 

It  wakened  the  butterfly  there ; 
And  she  came  out,  as  morning  broke. 

To  float  through  the  sunlit  air. 

Within  this  stony,  rifted  heart, 

The  softening  influence  stole, 
Filling  with  melodies  divine 

The  chambers  of  my  soul ; 

With  gentle  words  of  hope  and  faith. 

By  lips  now  sainted  spoken; 
With  vows  of  tenderest  love  toward  me. 

Which  never  once  were  broken. 
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At  mom  my  soul  awoke  to  life, 
And  glowed  with  faith  anew ; 

The  buds  that  perish  swelled  without. 
Within,  the  immortal  grew. 


&rricQ  §,  §,  §emn(e$ftvHg 


This  philanthropie  and  noble  woman  vm  bom  in  Pittsfleld^areh  1, 1818,  being  the 
flftb  in  descent  from  George  Brown,  of  Scotland,  who  came  to  Boston  in  1087.  Her  abil- 
itiea  as  a  writer,  both  in  poetrj  and  prose,  were  of  a  superior  order.  Her  Influence  orer 
▼onng  people  was  sweet  and  powerfuL  An  intelligent  yoong  wonum  of  Brighton,  when 
m  doubt  as  to  the  right  or  proprie^  of  an  action,  would  in  anzie^  say, — "Would  Mrs. 
Henimenway  think  it  would  be  ri^^t  for  me  to  do  this?'*  Mrs.  Hemmenway  died  Deo. 
7, 1878.  The  text  at  her  funeral  was  frcMn  words  she  used  often  to  repeat—**  There  shall 
be  no  night  there.** 


WEAR  THE  SMILE  OF  GLADNESS. 

Ye  who  with  youth  and  beauty  beam. 
Come  wear  the  smile  of  gladness ; 

From  lips  and  eye  let  sunlight  gleam 
Unmixed  with  care  and  sadness. 

The  light  and  joy  of  that  bright  ray 
Some  saddened  eye  may  borrow. 

To  dry  the  tear  and  drive  away 
The  gloomy  cloud  of  sorrow. 

And  you  upon  the  noon  of  life. 
With  courage  high,  unbending, 

Be  hopeful,  zealous,  in  the  strife. 
The  right  and  truth  defending. 

You  're  blest  indeed,  who  daily  share 
The  smiles  of  those  you're  shielding; 

Will  you  to  discontent  and  care 
Like  weaker  ones  be  yielding  ? 

No — while  fond  words,  all  free  fn>m  guile. 
Are  round  your  fireside  breathing. 

Then  let  the  smile  that  answers  smile. 
Your  eyes  and  lips  be  writhing. 

And  you,  whose  heads  are  bowed  with  age. 

Be  cheerful,  unrepining. 
And  when  you're  treading  life's  last  stage. 

Let  love  your  souls  be  fining. 
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As  radiant  falls  the  sunset's  glow, 

The  hill-tops  all  adorning, 
So  calmer  smiles  may  grace  your  brow, 

Than  when  in  youth's  bright  morning. 


A  DREAM  THAT  WAS  NOT  ALL  A  DREAM. 

The  shades  of  night  were  drawn  around  my  pillow, 
But  sleep  refused  to  bless  my  weary  head ; 

I  heard  the  winds  sweep  through  the  weeping  willow, 
Wliile  my  sad  spirit  walked  above  the  dead. 

I  paused  a  moment  o'er  an  infant  sleeper, 
On  whose  pale  brow  my  earliest  tear-drops  fell. 

And  as  I  thoughtful  stood,  my  grief  grew  deeper 
For  that  sweet  flower  my  childhood  loved  so  well. 

I  sought  the  parents  where  I  left  them  leaning 

With  tearful  eyes  above  that  little  bed ; 
But  newer  graves  bespoke  the  solemn  meaning. 

They  too  were  slumbering  with  the  unconscious  dead. 

« 
And  further  on  was  early  manhood  lying, 

A  mother's  staff,  a  father's  hope  and  pride, 

Who  chilled  the  life  of  those  he  left  when  dying, 

But  now  they  're  calmly  sleeping  by  his  side. 

I  read  the  names  of  mothers  long  departed. 
Where  moss  had  gathered  through  the  distant  yean, 

Wliere  helpless  children,  husbands  broken  hearted, 
Had  oft  bedewed  their  silent  bed  with  tears. 

And  other  stones  the  truthful  tales  were  telling, 
That  all  their  tears  in  death's  long  sleep  were  dried; 

I  wandered  on  and  passed  the  silent  dwelling 
Of  many  a  friend  reposing  side  by  side. 

Thus  did  I  roam  beneath  the  mournful  willow. 
Till  life  looked  worthless,  as  its  joys  are  brief, 

When  in  kind  slumbers  on  my  tear-wet  pillow, 
I  found  a  balm  for  all  my  helpless  grief. 

No  more  I  walked  where  cypress  branches  quiver. 
To  weep  o'er  treasures  in  the  dark,  cold  tomb, 

But,  lol  I  stood  beside  a  crystal  river. 
Where  trees  were  waving  in  immortal  bloom. 
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The  glorious  forms  around  the  throne  were  bending, 
In  robes  of  white  with  golden  harps  iy  hand, 

And  joyful  voices  in  those  strains  were  blending. 
Of  sinless  groups  around  that  happy  land. 

I  heard  blest  souls  with  thankful  voices  telling 
To  those  who  reached  that  blessed  land  before. 

How  much  they  suffered  in  their  earthly  dwelling. 
Not  knowing  then  why  such  great  griefs  they  bore. 

But  oh  I  what  bliss  had  crowned  their  life  of  trial. 
Now  the  rehearsal  of  their  severed  love. 

Their  nights  of  weeping,  days  of  self-denial. 
But  served  to  heighten  all  their  joys  above. 

And  blessed  saints  through  faith  in  Christ,  ascending. 
Were  ever  swelling  that  unnumbered  throng. 

Where  all  the  harps  and  all  the  tongues  were  blending 
In  one  glad  strain,  in  one  triumphant  song. 

Then  ceased  my  tears  for  those  I'd  long  been  weeping, 
And  sorrow  fled  like  morning  clouds  away. 

And  left  a  halo  round  my  loved  ones  sleeping. 
That  changed  death*s  night  to  bright,  immortal  day. 

O  what  is  love,  and  all  the  sweet  communion 
That  faithful  friends  in  joy  or  grief  have  known, 

Compared  with  that  which  in  a  sweet  reunion 
Blest  spirits  taste  around  God*s  glorious  throne. 


golftt  Jf/6u»i  Andrew, 

John  A.  Andrew  was  born  in  Windham,  May,  1818.  and  was  fitted  for  college  at  Gor- 
ham  Academy,  under  Rer.  Reuben  Nason.  lie  graduated  at  Bowiloin  GoUece,  in  the 
class  of  18S7,  porsned  legal  studies  in  the  oftice  of  the  late  K.  W.  Puller.  Esq.,  m  Boston, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  SulToik  Bar.  Hiii  college  life  wns  **the  flow  of  generous 
impulses  and  noble  purposes,  rather  than  the  display  of  brilliant  talents  and  extraordi- 
nary scholarship.  Indeeil,  as  may  be  said  of  many  others,  his  public  career  dereloped 
more  t^hining  qualities  and  higher  traits  of  genius  tlian  his  early  friendi  anticipated."  As 
is  wcU  known,  his  is  a  conspicuous  name  in  the  political  annals  of  Massachusetts.  In 
1809  he  was  in  the  lower  house  of  its  Legislature,  and  in  1860  was  elected  Qoremor  of 
the  State  at  a  critical  emergency  in  State  and  Nation,  and  through  hia  uncommon  ability 
and  fitness,  by  general  consent,  acquired  the  title  of  **  the  great  war  gOTcmor.'*  On 
retiring  from  office,  in  18G6.  he  declined  various  honorable  and  lucratire  positions,  resum- 
ing the  practice  of  law,  which  became  extensive  and  remunerative.  On  the  evening  of 
the  30th  of  October  1867,  he  was  seised  with  apoplexy  while  sitting  with  his  family,  and 
snryived  but  a  few  hours.  His  remains  were  interred  in  Hingham.  A  statue  of  marble 
has  been  placed  in  the  State  House  at  Boston.  A  writer  in  the  Poftiamd  Tixuucripi 
recurs  to  an  early  reminiscence  of  Gov.  Andrew.  **  It  was  the  custom  of  the  graduating 
members,**  be  writes,  *'  in  our  day,  at  Bowdoin,  to  pass  round  the  college  album  for  auto- 
graphs, not  confining  the  mission  exclusively  to  those  of  the  same  class,  but  extending  it 
to  other  drdee  ad  libitum.  Among  the  only  relics  left  by  the  ravages  of  two  destruc- 
tive conflagrations  in  Portland  is  one  of  th^  albums,  in  which  this  early  friend  thus 
antograi^  his  genial  character,  no  less  than  his  penmanship :  ** 
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ALBUM  TRIBUTE. 

JOHN   ALBION   ANDIiEW,  OF  THK  JUNIOR  CLASS,  1836. 

May  years  of  gladness,  friend,  be  thine, 

Few  tears  of  sorrow  dim  thy  joy; 
Few  bo  the  weeds  that  you  may  twine 

'Round  memory's  wreath,  in  sad  alloy. 
Of  life's  best  pleasures,  bright  and  pure, 

That  poets  sing,  in  sweet-toned  lays. 
And  hopes  fulAlled,  friends  true  and  sure. 

Be  the  bright  sunshine  of  thy  days. 


^r^itnce^  ^,  0sqood, 


Mrs.  Frances  S.  Osgocnl,  kuown  in  literary  circles  as  "  Una  Looke  **  was  bom  in  Maine, 
probably  Shco.  in  1811.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Locke,  and  waa  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  gifted  authors  of  her  time.  Slie  wrote  several  Tolomes  of  poetry,  among 
them  "  A  Wreath  of  Wild  Flowers  from  New  England."    Mrs.  Osgood  died  in  1860. 

MAY  DAY  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Can  this  be  May?    Can  this  be  May  ? 

We  liave  not  found  a  flower  to-day  I 

We  roamed  the  wood — we  climbed  the  hill — 

We  rested  by  the  rushing  rill — 

And,  lest  they  had  forgot  the  day. 

We  told  them  it  was  May,  dear  May  I 

We  called  thee,  sweet  wild  blooms,  by  name, 

We  shouted,  and  no  answer  came! 

From  smiling  field,  or  solemn  hill — 

From  rugged  rock,  or  rushing  rill — 

We  only  bade  the  pretty  pets 

Just  breathe  from  out  their  hiding-places; 

We  told  the  little,  light  coquettes 

They  needn't  show  their  bashful  faces — 

"One  sigh,"  we  said,  "one  fragrant  sigh, 

Will  soon  discover  where  you  lie!*' 

The  roguish  things  were  still  as  death — 

They  wouldn't  even  broatlie  a  breath. 

Alas!  there's  none  so  deaf,  I  fear. 

As  those  who  do  not  choose  to  hear! 

We  wandered  to  an  open  place. 

And  sought  the  sunny  butter-cup. 

That  so  delighted  in  your  face 

Just  like  a  pleasant  smile  looks  up. 

We  peeped  into  a  shady  spot, 

To  find  the  blue  "Forget-me-not!" 

At  last  a  far-off  voice  we  heard, 

A  voice  as  of  a  fountain-fall, 

16 
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That  softer  than  a  singing  hird 

Did  answer  to  our  merry  call  I 

So  wildly  sweet  the  breezes  brought 

That  tone  in  every  pause  of  ours, 

That  we,  delighted,  fondly  thought 

It  must  be  talking  of  the  flowers! 

We  knew  the  violets  loved  to  hide 

The  cool  and  lulling  wave  beside : — 

With  song,  and  laugh,  and  bounding  feet. 

And  wild  hair  wandering  on  the  wind. 

We  swift  pursued  the  murmurs  sweet; 

But  not  a  blossom  could  we  And ; — 

The  cowslip,  crocus,  columbine, 

The  violet,  and  the  snow-drop  fine. 

The  orchis  *neath  the  hawthorn  tree. 

The  blue-bell  and  anemone. 

The  wild-rose,  eglantine,  and  daisy. 

Where  are  they  all  ?— they  must  be  lazy! 

Perhaps  they're  playing  **  Hide-and-seek T' 

Oh,  naughty  flowers !  why  don't  you  speak  ? 

We  have  not  found  a  flower  to-day — 

They  surely  cannot  know  His  May — 

You  have  not  found  a  flower  to-day! — 

What's  that  upon  your  cheek,  I  pray? 

A  blossom  pure,  and  sweet,  and  wild. 

And  worth  all  nature's  blooming  wealth; 

Not  all  in  vain  your  search,  my  child ! — 

You've  found  at  least  the  rose  of  health! 

The  golden  buttercup,  you  say. 

That  like  a  smile  illumes  the  way, 

Is  nowhere  to  be  seen  to-day ! 

Fair  child !  upon  that  beaming  face 

A  softer,  lovelier  smile  I  trace ; 

A  treasure,  as  the  sunshine  bright — 

A  glow  of  love  and  wild  delight!— 

Then  pine  no  more  for  Nature's  toy— 

Yes !  in  a  heart  so  young  and  gay, 

And  kind  as  yours,  'tis  always  May! 

For  gentle  feelings,  Love,  are  flowers 

That  bloom  through  life's  most  clouded  hours! 

Ah !  cherish  them,  my  happy  child. 

And  check  the  weeds  that  wander  wild ; 

And  while  their  stainless  wealth  is  given, 

In  incense  sweet,  to  earth  and  heaven. 

No  longer  will  you  need  to  say — 

**  Can  this  be  May  ?    Can  this  be  May  ?' 


»»» 
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Jane  Maria  Mead,  a  native  of  Paris,  Me.,  was  born  on  the  3Ut  day  of  December,  1811, 
Her  father  was  a  physician,  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  N.  Y. 
When  Jane  was  a  little  girl,  he  migrated  to  the  West.  Since  the  year  1834  ner  home  has 
been  in  Ohio.  In  1835,  she  was  married  to  Whitman  Mead,  a  prominent  lawyer  in  Northern 
Ohio  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  but  who  has,  for  the  most  part,  exohai\ged  Blackstone  and 
the  subtleties  of  the  law  for  the  more  coneenial  pursuit  of  farming,  tie  resides  near  the 
town  of  Medina.  Mrs.  Mead  has  been,  since  1850,  an  occasional  writer  for  The  LouUh 
viUe  Jourtial  and  the  Neiv  York  Tribune^  and  was  one  of  the  regular  contributors  of 
The  Oenius  of  the  West  in  Cincinnati,  from  1853  to  1856.  Her  writings  are  marked  by  ele- 
vation of  thought,  and  purity  of  style,  and  her  poetry  partakes  largely  of  a  sober  devo- 
tional feelins,  which  indicates  her  puritan  ancestrv.  The  Louisville  Journal  said  of  her 
poema :  **  Tney  are  pure  diamonds,  polished  by  the  most  skilful  art."  Saysone  of  her 
Maine  friends,  Mrs.  £.  C.  Durgin,  of  Deering :  "  I  saw  Mrs.  Mead  in  1886,  when  she  was 
visiting  her  cousin,  Mrs.  Weston,  of  Deering.  This  was  the  first  time  that  she  had  been 
in  Maine  since,  in  her  sixteenth  vear,  she  visited  it  with  her  mother.  She  was  now  near- 
ly seventy-four ;  her  hair  was  silver— a  very  *  crown  of  glory,*  and  the  wonderful  beaaty 
gathered  from  many  years  of  Christian  womanhood  with  its  keen  joys  and  bitter  sorrows, 
and  of  a  poet's  thought  and  feeling,  shone  from  her  lar^e,  dark  eyes.  For  nearly  fourteen 
years  she  has  been  a  widow ;  and  her  present  home  is  with  a  son  who  is  rector  of  an 
Episcopal  Church  in  Niagara.  Canada.  She  has  two  other  sons  who  are  clergymen  of  the 
same  communion.  Her  intellect  is  still  vigorous ;  and  wit,  wisdom  and  wonb  of  tender, 
Christian  counsel,  and  comfort  and  hope  still  come  from  her  pen,  from  time  to  time."  For 
the  first  part  of  this  sketch  we  are  indebted  to  a  poetical  work  issued  at  Chicago,  in 
which  Mrs.  Mead  has  a  prominent  place. 


NATIONAL  ODE. 

Columbia !  lift  thy  starry  eyes, 

And  weep  o'er  ruined  hopes  no  more; 
The  sun  still  shines  in  yonder  skies, 

Though  lightnings  leap  and  thunders  roar; 
Then  from  thy  garments  shake  the  dust, 

And  smooth  tliy  brow,  and  smile  at  care : 
Daughter  of  Heaven!  His  thine  to  trust, 

And  never  breathe  the  word  despair. 
Our  fearless  sires — uncheered,  unshod — 
Through  fire  and  Hood  and  tempest  trod. 
And  conquered  **  in  the  name  of  God." 

Comrades !  the  very  stars  have  stooped 

To  light  the  hero  on  his  way ; 
Through  war  and  peace  in  glory  grouped, 

Undimmed,  their  beams  of  splendor  play. 
They  lead  the  legions  of  the  free ; 

They  watch  above  the  soldier's  bier; 
They  guard  our  rights  on  land  and  sea — 

In  doubt,  in  darkness,  doubly  dear: 
Through  yeai*s  of  peace,  'neath  war-clouds  deep,- 
Till  death,  will  every  father's  son 
Defend  the  fl^  our  fathers  won. 
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Can  we  forget  the  men  that  trode 

The  ranks  of  death  with  iron  will  ? 
Can  we  forget  the  blood  that  flowed 

At  Lexington  and  Bunker's  Hill  ? 
No  !  by  the  memory  of  the  brave 

Who  sleep  in  glory's  hallowed  bed — 
By  every  sainted  mound  and  wave, 

Each  drop  of  blood,  for  freedom  shed, 
Shall  prove  a  seed  will  rise  again — 
A  harvest  vast,  of  mighty  men. 
Invincible  with  sword  and  pen.* 

From  sea  to  sea,  from  pole  to  pole, 

The  stripes  must  wave,  the  stars  must  bum. 
While  mountains  rise,  or  rivers  roll. 

To  them  the  world's  oppressed  shall  turn, 
To  them  th*  oppressor  look  with  awe. 

And  learn  a  tyrant's  arm  is  clay, 
A  tyrant's  sceptre  but  a  straw ; 

And  till  the  reign  of  >»Tong  gives  way. 
Above  our  father's  martyred  dust. 
We  swear:    Our  swords  shall  right  the  Just, 
Or  ever  in  their  scabbards  rust ! 


TO-DAY  AND  TO-MORROW. 

INSCRIBED  TO   MISS   £.    C.    DURGIN,   OF  DEERINQ,    MAINE. 

To-day,  though  we  have  sorrow, 

To-night,  though  we  have  fear, 
God  has  a  glad  To-morrow 

Hid  somewhere  in  the  Year. 
Let  sudden  storms  assail  us — 

They  purify  the  air; 
God's  rainbow  cannot  fail  us. 

His  promise  foils  despair. 

There  never  is  a  shadow 

That  looms  upon  the  day. 
But  has  a  sun  behind  it. 

Or  some  effulgent  ray. 
When  a  profane  enchanter 

Springs  up,  the  world  to  harm ; 
God  sends  some  great  supplanter 

To  work  a  counter-charm. 

• 

*  This  propheiic  verse  was  f  nlfllled  during  our  late  Civil  War. 
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Mourn  not  good  seed,  that  *s  sleeping 

Beneath  the  dust  and  mould ; 
'Twill  yet  repay  your  reaping, 

A  thousand,  thousand  fold. 
Mourn  not  for  lost  endearments; 

You'll  win  the  bliss  you  crave, 
When  Love  has  dropped  his  cerements, 

And  risen  from  his  grave. 

True  love  and  fond  affection 

Survive  death's  cruel  dart; 
A  joyful  resurrection 

Awaits  the  pure  in  heart. 
To-day, — sin, — loss, — and  sorrow. 

And  pain,— and  deiith, — and  tears; — 
But  life  and  joy  to-mokrow. 

Through  God's  eternal  Years  I 


PATRICK  O'NEIL. 

Who's  the  lass  I  see  spinning  her  flax  at  the  wheel  ? 
'Tis  Katie;  she's  promised  to  Patrick  O'Neil. 
O  Katie,  sweet  Katie,  I've  hunted  ye  long. 
Through  County  Koscommon--me  brogans  are  strong. 

The  lakes  and  the  rivers — I've  paddled  'em  o'er. 
And  niver  touched  land  till  I  got  to  tlic  shore. 

0  where  hcv  ye  bin  wid  yer  naughty  blue  eyes  ? 
To  set  cunnin'  traps  for  the  illegant  by'ys  ? 

No  wonder  yer  cheeks  are  so  rosy,  at  all; 
For  didn't  ye  dance  wid  Tom  Hughes  at  the  ball? 
And  did  n't  ye  put  the  ole  clogs  quite  away 
For  slippers  I  give  ye  last  Michaelmas  Day  ? 

1  bought  for  yer  neck,  that's  so  swan-like  and  white, 
The  blue  beads  and  breast-knot  ye  sported  that  night. 
And  did  n't  the  pansies  look  brave  in  yer  hair  ? 

For  shame — tlie  nice  pansies  I  got  at  the  fair  I 

And  didn't  Tom  wait  on  ye  home  to  the  gate  ? 
And  why  did  he  do  it  ? — To  stand  there— and  prate. 
Ah !  Katie,  I  spare  yc — but  only  for  once. 
One  last  hint  I  giv'  ye,  have  done  with  the  dunce. 
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'Tu  Patrick  0*Xeil  that  is  telling  ye  this; 

He*8  no  thief,  like  Tom  Hughes,  at  stealing  a  kiss; 

Tom  Hughes  is  polite  as  a  peacock,  I  own; 

But  what  is  a  peacock — let  feathers  alone.' 

The  lakes  o*  Killamey  are  lovely  to  see. 

And  Katie  shall  rock  on  their  hosoms  wid  me. 

If  she,  to  O'Xeil,  will  but  vow  to  be  true. 

While  grasses  are  green  and  the  heavens  are  blue. 

Now  where  is  the  lass,  either  up  hill  or  down. 
Can  match  the  swate  print  that  I  got  for  yer  gown  ? 
Ter  little  straw-hat,  *t  is  a  nate  one,  I  know; 
The  shiners  that  bought  it  I  aimed  wid  me  hoe. 

The  pig  and  the  cabin,  ye  know  very  well. 
Were  got  wid  the  praties  O'N'eil  raised  to  selL 
And  the  peat— .there's  the  peat — a  hape  of  it,  sure; 
Enough  for  the  winter.    Who  tells  ye  I'm  poor  ? 

There's  White  Face — most  paid  for — and  sure,  her  red  calf, 
WiU  blate  till  the  cabin  will  ring  wid  his  laugh. 
So  let  Tommy  go— or  ye  niver  shall  feel 
A  ring  on  yer  finger  from  Patrick  O'XeiL 


AT  THE  OLD  HOME. 

I've  seen  the  same  old  town  again. 

The  home  where  first  my  mother  smiled. 
The  same — vet  not  the  same— as  when 

It  knew  me  as  a  happy  child. 
That  home  to  fond  hearts  firmly  wed 

By  pleasant  memories  of  old — 
Of  summer  meads,  with  berries  red. 

Of  autumn  fields,  with  shocks  of  gold; 

Of  wayside  maples,  which  still  weave 

Their  shadows  broad ;  of  that  soft  light, 
Wliicli,  glinting  on  each  birchen  leaf, 

Sifts  down  and  makes  the  landscape  bright. 
There  ferns  in  woodland  shades  abound; 

There  ancient  oaks  and  hemlocks  stand; 
There  stiitely  firs  adorn  the  ground, 

And  pines  are  monarchs  of  the  land. 

When  genial  airs  awake  the  flowers, 

Up  peeps  the  same  blue  violet; 
The  golden-rod,  through  suns  and  showers — 

Just  as  of  old— is  golden  yet. 
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The  rose  and  lilacs  shed  perfume 

Unstintedf  as  in  early  days; 
And  buttercups  and  asters  bloom 

Beside  the  quiet  country  ways. 

To  see  that  cherished  spot  become 

Re-peopled,  as  it  was  of  yore, 
And  be  a  dweller  in  that  home, 

IM  be  a  child — a  child  once  more; 
Yea,  twice  a  child — to  quaff  anew 

Delicious  draughts  from  that  cool  well, 
And  roam  the  tempting  orchard  through, 

In  autumn,  where  the  apples  fell; 

To  hear,  beneath  bird-haunted  skies. 

The  tall  pines  murmur  of  the  sea, 
And  fondly  dream  that  angel  eyes. 

Through  some  blue  rift,  look  down  on  me. 
But  where  are  they,  who  lent  a  charm 

To  all  that  in  those  prospects  lay  ? 
Who  gave  brisk  life  to  shop  and  farm, 

To  mill  and  woodland— where  are  they? 

Go — seek  their  places  of  repose, 

Those  silent  cities  of  the  dead : 
Earth's  wealth  to  them— its  joys  and  woes, 

There  end  in  each  low,  narrow  bed. 
But,  ah !  their  names  are  held  akin 

To  precious  jewels,  set  apart 
From  common  things  and  locked  within 

The  sacred  casket  of  the  heart. 


^itrrUt  §iiniter  §mc^. 


Mrs.  Harriet  T.  Tracy  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  chief  proprietor  of  the  original 
grant  of  the  township  of  Turner,  Maine,  Rev.  Charles  Turner,  her  grandfather,  for 
whom  the  town  was  name^l.  She  was  born  in  Turner,  March  7, 1817.  Mrs.  Tracy  waa 
invited  by  the  conunittee  to  preprtro  a  tribute  for  the  occasion  of  the  one  hunfiredth 
anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  Turner,  and  sent  the  following  from  her  home  in  Sacra- 
mento, California. 


CEXTENNIAL  GREETING. 

FROM   SACRAMENTO,  CAL.,  TO   TURNER,  ME.,  JULY  7,  1886. 

O  home  of  my  youth — O  town  of  my  birth! 

In  fond  recollection,  the  dearest  on  earth ! 

The  sweet  dreams  of  childhood  embellish  thee  still. 

Like  idyls  of  poets  whose  volumes  they  fill. 
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O  land  of  my  birth — O  home  of  my  youth! 
Where  our  hearts  received  their  first  impress  of  truth. 
Where  our  eyes  first  oped  to  the  beauties  of  earth, — 
We  ne'er  can  forget  the  sweet  land  of  our  birth. 

Ah  I  who  can  tell  rightly  the  emotions  that  swell, 
Recalling  my  n-itive  place — spot  loved  so  well; 
And  as  her  children  chance  to  meet  on  this  centennial  day, 
Accept  these  heartfelt  greetings  of  a  daughter  far  away. 

The  grand  old  stately  oaks  that  shade  our  western  plain 
Would  waft  a  whispered  greeting  to  the  pine-clad  hills  of  Maine, 
While  Sacramento  river,  freighted  with  its  ore. 
Would  greet  the  Androscoggin  upon  the  eastern  shore. 

Tliy  many  sons  and  daughters,  wherever  they  may  roam. 
Will  join,  this  anniversary  day,  to  greet  you  all  at  home; 
For  neither  time  nor  distance  can  from  their  heart  efface 
The  memories  of  those  days  of  old  within  that  hallowed  place — 

The  town  of  Turner — honored  with  my  gnindsire's  name, 
A  man  in  learning  famous  and  patriotic  fame — 
A  loyal  man — most  worthy  of  his  loved  ones'  praise, 
That  children  join  to  render  in  these  latter  days. 

With  mingled  joy  and  sadness,  we  here  review  the  past. 
But  ever  will  be  thankful  that  our  own  lot  was  cast 
Where  piety  and  learning  have  always  held  the  sway, 
To  guide  in  piths  of  honor  and  usefulness  the  way. 

Some  paths  have  led  our  country's  holy  cause  to  save. 
And  plant  the  sacred  principles  our  early  fathers  gave; 
Some  to  the  fields— the  arts — the  legislative  halls. 
All  ready  to  respond  wherever  duty  calls. 

Some  on  our  golden  shores  have  found  a  pleasant  home. 
And  some  have  passed  forever  the  golden-gate  beyond ; 
From  east  to  west,  wherever  thy  honored  sons  are  found. 
This  day  they're  doubly  welcome  to  that  hallowed  ground. 

And  thus  thy  children  pass  from  infancy  to  age; 
In  devious  paths  of  duty's  call  they  busily  engage; 
A  loyal  people  ever  to  the  world  and  God, — 
May  future  ages  still  their  worthy  acts-  record. 
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G.  W.  Lamb,  son  of  Rev.  (Jeorge  Lamb,  of  Brunswick,  waa  born  May,  1818.  and  gradu- 
ated from  Bowdoin  College  in  the  class  of  1837.  Notwithstanding  his  sutferings  from  ill 
health  during  his  college  coume,  his  talents  and  perseverance  gave  him  a  high  stand  as  a 
-scholar.  After  two  years  in  the  Cambridge  Law  School,  ho  went  to  New  Orleans  and  set- 
tled. There  he  gaineil  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  In  the  middt  of 
the  most  favorable  prospects,  and  while  making  himself  highly  useful  by  his  talents  and 
Integrity,  he  was  suddenly  cut  down  by  the  yellow  fever.  August,  1853.  His  remains 
were  conveyed  to  the  place  of  his  birth.  Kesolutions  passed  soon  after  his  death,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  New  Orleans  Bar,  pay  a  just  tribute  to  his  classical  scholarship  and  to  his 
liigh  attainments  in  modern  literature. 


SPIRIT  VOICES. 

Ill  the  silent  grreenwood  frlade, 
In  the  dim  ohl  forest  shade, 

By  the  rushing  river, — 
There  are  sweet  low  voices  singing, 
Music  on  the  soft  breeze  flinging, 

And  they  haunt  me  ever. 

In  the  star-crowned,  quiet  night. 
Kinging  from  the  moonlit  height, 

Whispering  from  the  vale. 
From  the  swinging,  leafy  bough, 
And  the  dewy  flowers  below, 

Murmuring  still  their  tale. 

'Tis  of  days  long  passed  away, 
'Tis  of  forms  now  cold  in  clay 

These  sweet  voices  tell  me. 
At  the  memories  they  bring. 
Tears  and  smiles  together  spring 

From  the  heart's  deep  swell. 

Old  friends  again  about  me  stand, 
And  once  more  the  clasping  hand 

And  the  kindling  eye, 
Better  far  than  words  can  do, 
Tell  that  hearts  are  warm  and  true 

As  in  days  gone  by. 

And,  as  these  sweet  visions  throng. 
Joyous  laughs  with  many  a  song 

On  the  charmed  air  swell. 
And  strike  upon  the  dreaming  brain 
Till  the  old  time  seems  back  again — 

The  old  time  loved  so  well. 
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Ever  thus  in  greenwood  glade 
And  in  the  deep  forest  shade 

And  by  the  rushing  river. 
There  are  sweet,  low  voices  singing. 
Music  to  the  soft  breeze  flinging, 

And  they  haunt  me  ever. 


^artlfii  ^aldron  flacker, 

Martha  W.  Blacker  was  bom  in  Norrida^wook.  Sept.  5. 1S18,  an>l  was  reared  and  eda- 
eated  in  that  good  old  classic  town,  harin;  tier  home  then*  until  her  marriage,  which 
occurred  in  October,  13t3.  Since  th^t  tim*;.  as  the  wife  of  a  clergyman,  she  has  lired  In 
several  placss,  always  in  Maine  with  the  exception  of  thr«>e  years.     Her  first  poem  was 

{mbllshed  in  a  local  pap^r  at  Norridgewock.  in  181S  :  since  then  she  has  written  more  or 
ess,  sometimes  regularly  for  a  few  years,  for  different  papers  and  periodicals. 


DAILY  TRIALS. 

Oh,  strong  and  brave  the  heart  may  be. 
To  bear  the  heavy  woes  of  life; 

It  fails  most  oft  at  petty  ills. 
With  which  each  passing  day  is  rife. 

We  gird  ourselves  with  armor  strong. 
To  meet  some  mighty  wrong  or  ill ; 

Proudly  defy  the  threatened  harm. 
And,  conquering,  boast  the  power  of  will. 

Anon,  a  trifle  light  as  air, 

A  careless  word, — a  look, — a  tone, — 
Makes  shipwreck  of  our  boasted  power; 

Endurance,  strength,  alike  are  gone. 


THE  PRESEN^ T. 

A  song  of  the  Presentv, — the  unwritten  Now, 

Whether  age,  youth,  or  m  inhoo<l  is  stamped  on  the  brow; 

Of  the  days  that  are  lent  us  bv  Heaven's  behest. 

To  prepare  for  the  future  and  heavenly  rest. 

The  past  lies  behind  us  with  memories  filled. 
Of  hopes  that  have  perished,  of  wishes  fulfilled. 
Of  joys  that  have  vanished,  of  joys  that  remain. 
Of  friends  that  have  left  us  to  come  not  agiin. 

The  future  before  us  is  hid  from  our  sight; 
Time's  changes  alone  shall  reveal  it  to  light. 
The  present  is  with  us,  though  fleeting  full  fast. 
Its  moments  swift  hastening  to  blend  with  the  past. 
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Each  day  in  the  drama  of  life  hath  a  part, 
Bringing  pleasure  or  grief  to  each  beating  heai*t, 
And  the  tablet  of  time  hath  a  record  tru6 
Of  the  deeds  left  undone  and  the  deeds  that  we  do. 

There  are  dear  ones  to  cherish,  kind  words  to  say. 
Faint  hearts  to  solace  in  life's  rugged  way; 
There  is  succor  to  give  to  the  brother  in  need, 
The  fallen  to  lift  and  the  hungry  to  feed. 

There  are  wrongs  to  be  righted, — who  of  us  shall  dare 

Refuse  in  this  God-given  work  to  share  ? 

There  is  work  for  us  all;  let  us  do  it  in  love; 

Let  us  merit  the  meed  of  **  Well  done"  from  above. 


TRUST  IN  GOD. 

Hope  on  and  hope  ever;  yield  not  to  despair; 

Though  thick  in  thy  pathway  lies  many  a  care; 

Though  silent  is  love's  voice,  and  friendship's  sweet  tone, 

Let  thy  riiotto  be,  ever,  **  Despairnot;  hope  on," 

And  firm  let  thy  trust  be  in  Heaven. 

Have  those  thou  hast  trusted  and  tenderly  loved 
To  thine  own  dearest  interests  traitorous  proved  ? 
Thy  fond  hopes  been  crushed  by  adversity's  breath  ? 
The  voice  of  thy  loved  ones  been  silenced  in  death  ? 
Still,  firm  let  thy  trust  be  in  Heaven. 

Perchance  thy  warm  heart  is  now  gushing  with  grief. 
For  sorrows  for  which  thou  canst  find  no  relief; 
To  God  let  thy  prayers  and  thy  wishes  ascend ; 
Distrust  not  His  goodness;  to  Hira  humbly  bend, 
And  firm  let  thy  trust  be  in  Heaven. 

Or,  haply,  thine  eyes  «are  now  dimming  with  tears, 

For  the  sins  and  the  follies  of  earlier  years. 

Let  the  past  time  suffice  thee;  go,  sin  thou  no  more; 

Look  onward,  yea,  upward,  through  Hope's  brighter  door, 

And  firm  let  thy  trust  be  in  Heaven. 

In  life's  darkest  hour  there's  a  power  to  sustain 

And  lift  us  to  peace  and  to  gladness  again; 

Then  trust  thee;  though  hope's  brightest  visions  be  flown, 

Let  thy  motto  be,  ever,  "  Despair  not;  hope  on," 

And  firm  let  thy  trust  be  in  Heaven. 
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Bf  188  Emily  Eaton,  yonngest  child  and  Utest  sarriror  of  the  family  of  tli«  late  Crms 
Eaton,  the  hifttorian,— elsewhere  represented  in  this  Tolume,— vas  horn  in  Warren,  Vfe., 
Sept.  20,  1818.  She  was  a  woman  of  very  much  more  than  onlinary  intellectual  ahility, 
and  though  the  greater  part  of  her  life  was  in  its  oontiniuince  a  constant  struggle  with 
severe  physical  pain,  3'et.  when  her  father  lost  his  sight,  her  ejes  and  hand  were  of  ma- 
terial service  to  him  iii  the  literary  work  he  undertook.  About  1847,  Miss  Eaton  lost  the 
partial  use  of  all  her  linihs,  but  Cto«1  spared  her  a  limited  use  of  her  right  hand,  and, 
though  erip^ed  and  dist(irte«l,  with  that  hnud  she  assiste*!  in  the  preparation  of  the 
**  Annals  of  warren,*'  and  the  **  Historit^  of  Thomaston  and  Rockland.**  Closely  associ- 
ated together  as  they  were  by  their  iuflrmitie?,  it  is  hanl  to  say  how  much  she  helped 
him.  The  hymn  which  she  wrote  for  the  centennial  celebration  of  her  native  town  is 
incorporated' ill  the  recent  edition  of  its  history.  After  the  lienth  of  her  father,  she  very 
wisely  turned  her  energies  to  the  execution  of  a  task  which  her  father  had  in  c<mtempla- 
tion  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  the  continuation  of  his  "  Annals  of  Warren**  through  the 
quarter  of  a  century  which  had  elapsed  since  its  publication.  That  this  was  a  great 
ondertaking  to  one  in  her  feeble  health  will  be  readily  understood,  but  how  laborious  it 
was  can  hardly  be  conceived  by  one  who  has  not  had*  some  experience  in  similar  work. 
Without  th«  assistance  of  her  niece,  I^ura  E.  Raton,  who  tenderly  cared  for  her  while 
sharing  this  labor,  she  could  not  po^ibly  have  accomplishe«l  it,  Tliis  work  she  was  priv- 
ileged  to  finish  before  her  death,  and  to  receive  a  sample  copy  of  her  book  from  the  press. 
Miss  Eaton  was  also  possessed  of  artistic  talent  in  no  mean  degree.  She  died  Sept.  20, 
1877. 


ODE. 
WRITTEN  FOR  WARREN'S  CENTENNIAL,   JULY  4,    1876. 

Soft,  round  these  purple,  wood-crowned  hills. 
The  mists  of  ocean  crept. 

And  blue  as  now,  through  bends  and  falls, 
The  George's  waters  grandly  swept, 

When  on  their  way  they  swept,  this  day- 
One  hundred  years  ago. 

Without  one  bridge  to  span  their  tide. 
One  hundred  years  ago! 

Where  Warren  village  now  gleams  white 

From  out  the  elm-trees  green, 
Only  one  settler's  log-hut  rose 

Midst  wide-armed  oaks  and  pines'  dark  screen; 
For  our  grandsires,  no  bell-hung  spires. 

One  hundred  years  ago. 
Pointed  the  way  to  heaven,  that  day. 

One  hundred  years  ago. 

But  wiudowless  the  old  church  stood. 

Close  by  the  river's  side; 
And  boats,  instead  of  carriages, 

Made  highway  of  its  tide! — 
To  church  they  glide,  all  doors  swung  wide. 

One  hundred  years  ago, 
For  matrons  mild,  man,  barefoot  child. 

One  hundred  years  ago. 
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Beneath  primeval  forest  growth, 

The  wild  wolt  reared  her  young; 
The  sombre  bear  peered  round  the  brake; 

The  moose  his  branching  antlers  swung; 
And  sometimes  in  its  gloomiest  depths 

Appeared  tlie  stealthy  ancient  foe, — 
The  rod- man's  melancholy  face, 

One  hundred  years  ago. 

But  with  that  foe  the  war  was  o'er, 

The  hatchet  buried  deep; 
While  stronger,  deadlier  enemies 

Across  the  ocean  sweep. 
The  tax-cursed  tea  was  in  the  sea, 

One  hundred  years  ago; 
And,  driven  away  from  Boston  Bay, 

Had  fled  the  British  foe. 

Yet  still  they  raged,  and  fierce  war  waged, 

Taxing  our  new-bom  Nation's  powers; 
But  mid  the  strife  there  sprang  to  life 

This  goodly,  steady  town  of  ours. 
Named  for  the  dead,  whose  precious  head, 

One  hundred  years  ago, 
Lay  in  the  grave — the  year-old  grave. 

One  hundred  years  ago ! 

O  Warren !  named  for  him  who  died, 

For  justice,  liberty,  and  all 
That  lifts  man  up  his  God  beside. 

See  that  your  standard  never  fall 
From  love  of  Right  and  purest  Light, 

A  hundred  years  have  won ! — 
But  gleam  out  bright  from  loftiest  height 

One  hundred  years  to  come  I 


A  CENTENNIAL  HYMN. 

WRITTEN     FOR     THE     TOWN    OF     WARREN'S     CELEBRATION    OF    HER    ONE 

HUNDREDTH   ANNIVERSARY,    NOV.   8,    1876. 

The  Century  bell  has  sounded 
Its  deep,  portentous  chime! 
A  hundred  years  are  rounded 
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Upon  the  voyage  sublime  I 
And  our  good  town 
Has  worn  the  crown 
Of  Warren's  name 
And  Warren's  fame 
A  Hundred  Years  of  Time ! 

What  histories  are  enfolded 

In  that  one  solemn  stroke ! — 
The  embryo  plant  well  moulded ! — 
The  acorn  grown  an  oak ! 
Those  fathers*  toils, 
Their  sweat,  their  moils. 
Have  given  our  age 
Rich  heritage. 
And  grateful  thanks  invoke ! 

Those  plantings  weak  have  now  grown  great; 

Those  houses /eir,  a  throng; — 
And,  spite  of  ills,  and  wars,  and  fate. 
That  handful,  thousands  strong  1 
The  Faithful  Hand 
All  good  has  planned, — 
His  people  led; — 
Through  famines,  fed ; — 
And  kept  the  trusting  heart  elate ! 

Father  Mysterious!    Throned  in  light  I 
In  whom  all  live  and  breathe  I — 

To  Thee  we  lift  our  thanks  to-night! 
Our  humble  praise  receive, — 
For  sun's  glad  rays 
Moms,  nights,  and  days. 
The  sweet  refrain 
Of  breeze  and  rain. 
Thou  didst  through  all  the  century  give  I 

Make  glad  their  souls  who  toiled  for  us. 

And  these  fair  scenes  begun ! 
Forefathers'  cares,  foremothers'  prayers. 
Rose  with  each  morning's  sun ; 
Beyond  earth,  Lord, 
Give  their  reward. 
While  peaceful  rest 
In  earth's  calm  breast 
The  century  ashes  death  has  won ! 
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And  us  who  now  are  dwelling 

In  Warren's  goodly  town, 
Whose  hearts  with  joy  are  swelling 
For  all  her  just  renown, — 
Keep  us  upright, 
•In  honor  bright, 
Pure,  temperate,  kind. 
By  Clirist  refined, 
Of  all  centennials  the  crown  I 

Thanks  !  that  the  bell  has  sounded 

Its  deep,  portentous  chime ! — 
That  a  hundred  years  are  rounded 
Upon  the  voyage  sublime. 
And  our  good  towif 
Has  now  the  crown 
Of  Warren*s  name 
And  Warren's  fame, 
A  Hundred  Years  of  Time ! 


^httd^  ^ewis  fettfan^. 


Claude  L.  Hemans,  a  son  of  the  gifted  and  renowned  English  poetess,  Felicia  Hemans, 
was  bom  in  Dublin  about  1818.  He  had  been  educated  in  part  oy  his  uncle.  Sir  Thomas 
Brown,  and  came  to  this  country  under  the  patronage  of  bis  mother's  friend  and  admirer. 
Prof.  Norton  of  Cambridge.  He  entered  Bowdoin  College,  in  this  State,  in  the  class  ox 
1838.  and  while  in  college  is  said  to  have  exhibited  marks  of  talent  especially  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  languages.  After  sraduation  he  spent  a  year  in  teaching  in  the  Western 
States.  He  then  returned  to  England,  selected  the  medical  profession,  went  to  Edin- 
burgh for  the  purpose  of  studv^  and  there  soon  after  died.  The  **  Bowdoin  Poets"  con- 
taixii  two  graceful  poems  from  his  pen,  one  of  which  we  present  our  readers. 


STANZAS  ON  RECOVERY  FROM  ILLNESS. 

How  sweet  the  rest  kind  nature  brings. 
As  now  she  bids  my  sorrow  cease. 

And  comes  with  healing  on  her  wing^ 
To  give  this  aching  brow  release. 

This  kindly  air  so  sweet  and  mild. 
That  greets  me  like  affection's  voice. 

She  sends  to  soothe  her  suffering  child. 
And  make  my  drooping  heart  rejoice. 

Hope  with  unruffled  plumes  once  more 
Broods  buoyant  on  my  tranquil  breast, 

As,  when  the  raging  storm  is  o^er. 
Some  light  bird  floats  on  waves  at  rest. 
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Thanks,  gentle  friends,  whose  tender  care 
Has  poured  these  blessings  on  my  head. 

And  o*er  the  gloom  of  dark  despair 
The  ravs  of  warm  affection  shed. 


^mpmin  ^^tlior^  0ottld  trailer, 

B<nii  in  Aupitta,  May.  1818,  and  died  in  Brookliiie,  Mass.,  Jan.  24. 1885.  He  entered  the 
Freshman  daas  in  Bovdoin  College  in  the  second  term,  and^ubseqaently.  by  extra  effort, 
passed  into  the  next  higher  class,  an  achieTement,  acconling  to  the  college  annals,  rarely 
aooomplished.  After  reading  law  with  his  father  and  brother,  and  at  the  Hanrard 
Law  School,  he  was  in  active  practice  iu  Augosta  till  1855,  when,  for  two  years,  he  had 
charge  of  the  Auffusta  Age,  Later,  he  was  engage<l  for  a  short  time  iu  railway  enter- 
prises in  the  West.  Returning  to  Augosta.  he  was  placed  In  nomination  for  a  seat  in  Con- 
gress, in  1839,  but  failed  of  an  election.  He  was  afterward  Jud^  of  the  municipal  court 
of  the  city,  and,  in  1856,  represented  \Y^  cicy  in  the  State  Legislature.  He  remored  to 
Cambridge,  Mass..  in  18&I.  Mr.  Fuller  occasionally  contributed  articles  to  genealogical- 
and  other  magazines. 


OUR  RETURNED  NATIVES. 

From  bustling  traffic,  or  luxurious  ease, 

Fnfm  contest  stem,  for  glory  or  for  fees. 

From  lures  of  wealth,  or  mad  pursuit  of  fame. 

From  hunting  titles,  or  from  hunting  game^ 

From  stroke  of  anvil,  din  of  wheel  and  saw, 

From  dusty  volumes  of  black-letter  law, 

From  patient  visits  at  the  patienVn  bed, 

Lest  nature  work  the  cure  they  so  much  dread, 

From  pulpits  lighted  by  celestial  fire. 

From  household  hearths  whose  charms  can  never  tire. 

From  California's  mines  of  golden  ore. 

From  naval  cruisers  by  the  Afric's  shore. 

From  Fashion's  empire,  I  had  almost  said, 

(But  Fashion  reigns  wherever  mortals  tread;) 

From  these,  and  more,  upon  this  gladsome  day, 

For  purer  pleasures  they  have  turned  away. 

With  bounding  steps  to  greet  this  mom  the  home, 

"Sweet  Home'*  of  youthful  days,  they  gladly  come, 

And  gather  at  the  native  hearth  again. 

One  mighty,  joyous,  grateful,  household  train. 


HOPE,  FAITH,  CHARITY. 

Have  Hope  !— it  is  the  brightest  star 
That  lights  life's  pathway  down, 

A  richer,  purer  gem  than  decks 
An  Eastern  monarch's  crown. 
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The  Midas  tliat  may  turn  to  joy 

The  grief-fount  of  the  soul; 
That  points  tlic  prize,  and  bids  thee  press 

With  fervor  to  the  goal. 

Have  IIoPE ! — as  the  tossed  mariner, 

Upon  the  wild  waste  driven, 
With  rapture  hails  the  Polar  star, 

His  guiding  light  in  heaven, — 
So  Hope  shall  gladden  thee,  and  guide, 

Along  life's  storniy  road, 
And  as  a  sacred  beacon  stand. 

To  point  thee  to  thy  God. 

Have  Faith!— the  substance  of  things  hoped, 

Of  things  not  seen  the  sign ; 
That  nerves  the  arm  with  God-like  might, 

The  soul  with  strength  divine. 
Have  Faith!-  -her  rapid  foot  shall  bring 

Thee,  conquering,  to  the  goal, 
Her  glowing  hand  with  honor»  wreathe 

A  chaplet  for  thy  soul. 

Have  Faith  !— and  though  around  thy  bark 

The  tempest  surges  roar, 
At  her  stern  voice  the  storm  shall  rest. 

The  billows  rage  no  more. 
HoPK  bids  the  soul  to  soar  on  high. 

But  yet  no  wing  su])plies; 
She  marks  the  way, — but  Faith  shall  bear 

The  spirit  to  the  skies. 

Have  Charity! — for  though  thou'st  faith 

To  make  the  hills  remove, 
Thou  nothing  art  if  wanting  this, — 

The  Charity  of  love. 
And  though  an  angel's  tongue  were  thine. 

Whose  voice  none  miglit  surpass. 
If  Charity  inspire  thee  not. 

Thou  art  '*as  sounding  brass.' 


t» 


Have  Charity! — that  suffers  long, 
Is  kind,  and  thinks  no  ill; 

That  grieveth  for  a  brother's  fault. 
Yet  loves  that  brother  still. 
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Faith,  Hope  and  Charity!  of  these 

The  last  is  frreatcst,  best : 
'Tis  Heaven  itself  come  down  to  dwell 

Within  the  human  breast. 


Elizabeth,  ffuft^an  jj^nntiss, 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.  Prentiss,  yoangest  daagbter  of  Rer.  EJwiinl  Payson,  was  bom  in  Port- 
land, Oct.  26.  1818  ;  luarritHl  Uer.  lieo.  L.  Prentiss,  li.  i>.,  April  16,  1815  ;  died  August  13. 
1878.  Her  earlier  literary  productions,  comprining  inauy  jurenile  works,  were  reeeirea 
with  great  faTor,  giving  her  almost  at  once  a  wide  reputation.  At  a  later  perioilshe  Ten- 
tured  upon  a  somewhat  different  and  perhaps  higiier  flight,  the  result  of  which  was 
**  Stepping  Heavenward,**  which  placeil  her  in  the  very  fnmt  ranks  in  the  line  of  effort 
called  for  by  works  of  the  class  to  which  that  work  belongs.  This  work  first  appeared  as 
a  serial  in  The  Adratic^,  and  was  issued  in  book  form  in  1801).  She  herself  said  of  it : 
**  Every  word  of  that  book  wss  a  pmver,  and  seemetl  to  come  of  itaelf.**  Many  of  her 
excellent  hymns  and  poems  have  also  been  a  **  Kilm  and  benediction  "  to  thousands  ot  fel- 
low mortals.  One  English  mother  wrote  her  that  she  hati  read  "  Stepping  Heavenward  " 
through  many  times,  and  always  with  good  results  to  her  soul.  Mrs.  Prentiss  is  buried 
in  Maplewood  Cemeter>',  L>orset,  Vt.,  and  the  place  where  her  body  rests  in  sweet  seclu- 
sion is,  indeed,  hallowed  ground. 


MORE  LOVE  TO  THEE,  O  CHRIST. 


More  love  to  Thee,  O  Christ ! 

More  love  to  Thee ; 
Hear  Thou  the  prayer  I  make 

On  bending  knee ; 
This  is  my  earnest  plea,— 
More  love,  O  Christ,  to  Thee, 

More  love  to  Thee  I 

More  love  to  Thee ! 

Once  earthly  joy  I  craved. 

Sought  peace  and  rest; 
Now  Thee  alone  I  seek. 

Give  what  is  best; 
This  all  my  prayer  shall  be,— 
More  love,  O  Christ,  to  Thee, 

More  love  to  Thee ! 

More  love  to  Thee ! 


Let  sorrow  do  its  work, 

Send  grief  and  pain; 
Sweet  are  Thy  messengers. 

Sweet  their  refrain. 
When  they  can  sing  with  me,— 
More  love,  O  Christ,  to  Thee, 

More  love  to  Thee ! 

More  love  to  Thee ! 

Then  shall  my  latest  breath 

Whisper  Thy  praise; 
This  be  the  parting  cry 

My  heart  shall  raise ; 
This  still  its  prayer  shall  be, — 
More  love,  O  Christ,  to  Thee, 

More  love  to  Thee ! 

More  love  to  Thee ! 


MY  GIFT. 

I  thought  that  prattling  girls  and  boys 

Would  fill  this  empty  room; 
That  my  rich  heart  would  gather  flowers 

From  childhood's  opening  bloom. 
One  child  and  two  green  graves  are  mine, 

That  is  God's  gift  to  me; 
A  bleeding,  fainting,  broken  heart — 

That  is  my  gift  to  Thee. 


EJbWABD  PATSON  WESTON,  KiS 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  LIFE  IN  CHRIST. 

I  walk  along  the  crowded  streets,  and  mark 

The  eager,  anxious,  troubled  faces; 
Wondering  what  this  man  seeks,  what  that  heart  craves, 

In  earthly  places. 

Do  I  want  anything  that  they  are  wanting  ? 

Is  each  of  them  my  brother  ? 
Could  we  hold  fellowship,  speak  heart  to  heart, 

Each  to  the  other  ? 

Nay,  but  I  know  not!  only  this  i  know, 

That  sometimes  merely  crossing 
Another*8  path,  where  life's  tumultuous  waves 

Are  ever  tossing, 

He,  as  He  passes,  whispers  in  mine  ear 

One  magic  sentence  only, 
And  in  the  awful  loneliness  of  crowds 

I  am  not  lonely. 

Ah,  what  a  life  is  theirs  who  live  in  Christ! 

How  vast  a  mystery. 
Reaching  in  height  to  heaven,  and  in  its  depth 

The  unfathomed  sea! 


j§dward  §H^son  ffesion. 

E.  P.  Weston,  a  son  of  Rev.  Isaac  Weston,  was  bom  at  Boothbay,  on  the  19th  day  of 
Jan.,  1819.  He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College,  1839.  and  the  next  year  published  the  vol- 
ume of  "  Bowdoiu  Poets/'  He  then  engaged  in  teaching,  and  for  nearly  seven  years  had 
■charge  of  the  Ijewistou  Falln  Aca<leiny.  removing  next  to  Gorham.  where  he  was  princi- 
pal of  the  Female  Seminary  in  that  place,  which,  under  a  new  organization,  became  the 
Maine  Female  Seminary.  After  a  service  of  thirteen  years  at  that  institution,  ho 
received  the  appointment  of  Stale  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  a  reappointment 
three  years  later.  While  in  office,  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of 
the  normal  school  system,  and  opened  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  in  Fanninffton. 
Mr.  Weston  was  at  one  time  an  assistant  editor  of  the  gt^ectic,  a  popular  literary  Jour- 
nal, published  at  Portland,  afterwards  merged  into  the  PorUand  Transcript.  In  1865, 
he  had  charge  of  the  Abbott  Family  School  for  boys,  at  Farmington,  and  later  was  princi- 
pal of  a  aennnary  for  young  ladies  at  I^ke  Forest,  III.,  which  he  conducted  seven  years 
with  success  and,  after  retiring  in  187G,  he  opened  a  school  for  young  ladies  at  Highland 
Park,  near  Chicago.  A  small  volume  of  Mr.  Weston's  poems  has  been  eleotrotyped.  He 
died  Oct.  \'\  1879.  He  was  a  singularly  amiable,  genial,  and  pure-minded  man.  Many 
are  those  who  now  look  back  with  gratitude  to  the  help  ana  encouragement  received 
from  him  in  their  early  struggles  for  an  education.  His  funeral  Cook  place  from  his  for- 
mer residence  at  Gorham,  on  Fritlav,  the  ITtli  of  Nov.,  1879,  where  many  friends  and  for- 
mer townsmen  gathered  to  testify  their  high  esteem  for  him  and  their  sincere  grief, 
chastened,  however,  by  the  trust  that  he  has  gone 

"  After  life's  autumn  to  the  living  green 

Of  the  sweet  fields  and  the  unfading  spring.'* 
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SAMUEL  PICKARD. 
'*  The  path  of  the  just  i»  as  the  shining  Ught,^* 

No  shining  path,  by  Israel* s  just  men  trod, 

Ilath  opened  clearer  to  the  perfect  day. 
Than  this,  who  from  his  presence  walks  with  God; 

While  tearful  eyes  the  silent  form  survey, 
And  all  our  hearts  with  deepest  reverence  say, 

**  This  is  the  man  the  people  knew — to  trust, — 
The  orphan's  guardian  and  the  widow's  stay;*' 

And  when  we  lay  the  patriarch's  form  in  dust, 
The  monument  we  rear  above  shall  be — Tue  Just. 

Nor  less  the  depths  of  tenderness  and  truth. 

Which  from  his  great  heart  like  a  fountain  welled; 
With  a  broad  sympathy  for  age  and  youth 

His  hand  outstretchetl  witli  generv>us  aid  he  held. 
Nor  honest  poverty  with  scorn  repelled. 

Stern  in  the  right  he  stood  by  mercy's  side. 
And  never  from  the  better  cause  withheld 

Or  face  or  favor,  but  with  Christian  pride 
Lived  for  God's  nobles^  truth,  and  in  its  glory  died! 


A  VISION  OF  IMMORTALITY. 

BRING    A   SK^^rEL  TO   BRYAXT'S    **  TIIAXATOPSIS,"    AND   "a    HYMN  TO 

liEATH.** 

Yet  once  again,  O  man,  come  forth,  and  walk 
With  Nature  in  her  pleasant  haunts,  and  hold 
Thy  heart  in  gentle  fellowship  with  hers. 
Enter  the  silent  groves,  or  pierce  again 
The  depths  of  the  untrodden  wilderness. 
And  she  shall  utter  to  thy  listening  ear 
Large  prophecies  for  thine  interi>reting. 
Even  though  her  voice  hath  sung  to  thee  of  Death. 
And  for  the  vision  of  Earth's  many  graves 
Thou  hast  gone  sorrowing,  yet  come  again. 
And  she  shall  tell  thee  with  a  thousand  tongues 
That  life  is  hers — life  in  uncounted  forms- 
Stealing  in  silence  through  the  hidden  roots. 
In  every  branch  that  swings,  in  the  green  leaves 
And  waving  grain,  and  the  gay  summer  tlowers 
That  gladden  the  beholder.    Aye,  and  more ! 
Each  towering  oak,  that  lifts  its  living  head 
To  the  broad  sunlight  in  eternal  strength. 
Glories  to  tell  thee  that  the  acorn  died ! 
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The  flowers  that  spring  above  their  last  year's  graye 
Are  eloquent  with  the  voice  of  life  and  hope, 
And  the  green  trees  clap  their  rejoicing  Ifands, 
Waving  in  triumph  o'er  the  earth's  decay! 
The  insect  brood  is  there.    Each  painted  wing 
That  flutters  in  the  sunshine,  burst  but  now 
From  the  close  cerements  of  a  worm's  own  shroud, 
Is  telling,  as  it  flies,  how  life  may  spring 
.   In  its  glad  beauty  from  the  gloom  of  death. 

Where  the  crushed  mold  beneath  thy  sunken  foot 
Seems  but  the  sepulchre  of  old  decay. 
Turn  thou  a  keener  glance,  and  thou  shalt  find 
The  living  myriads  of  a  mimic  world. 
Nay,  the  light  breath  that  lifts  the  sultry  air 
Bears  on  its  wing  a  cloud  of  witnesses 
That  earth,  from  her  unnumbered  caves  of  death, 
Pours  forth  a  mightier  tide  of  teeming  life. 

Raise  then  the  hymn  to  Immortality! 
The  broad,  green  prairies  and  the  wilderness, 
And  the  old  cities  where  the  dead  have  slept. 
Age  upon  age,  a  thousand  graves  in  one, 
Shall  yet  be  crowded  with  the  living  forms 
Of  myriads  ransomed  from  the  silent  dust! 

Kings  that  lie  down  in  state,  and  earth's  poor  slaves. 
Resting  together  in  one  long  embrace; 
The  white-haired  patriarch  and  the  tender  babe, 
Grown  old  together  in  the  flight  of  years; 
They  of  immortal  fame,  and  they  whose  praise 
Was  never  sounded  in  the  ears  of  men ; 
Archon  and  priest,  and  the  poor  common  crowd. 
All  the  vast  concourse  in  the  halls  of  death. 
Shall  waken  from  the  sleep  of  silent  years, 
To  hail  the  dawn  of  the  immortal  day! 

Aye,  learn  the  lesson.    Though  the  worm  shall  be 
Thy  brother  in  the  mystery  of  death, 
And  all  shall  pass,  humble  and  proud  and  gay. 
Together  to  earth's  mighty  charnel-house. 
Yet  the  immortal  is  thy  heritage! 
Thy  grave  shall  gather  thee;  yet  thou  shalt  come. 
Beggar  or  prince,  not  as  thou  goest  forth. 
In  rags  or  purple,  but  arrayed  as  those 
Whose  mortal  puts  on  immortality ! 

17* 
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Then  mourn  not  when  thou  markest  the  decay 
Of  Nature,  and  her  solemn  hymn  of  death 
Steals,  with  its  not«  of  sadness,  to  thy  heart. 
That  other  voice,  with  its  rejoicing  tones, 
Breaks  from  the  mold  with  every  bursting  flower, 
"O  grave,  thy  victory  T'     And  thou,  O  man. 
Burdened  with  sorrow  at  the  woes  which  crowd 
This  narrow  heritage,  lift  up  thy  head. 
In  the  strong  hope  of  the  undying  life, 
And  shout  the  hymn  to  immortality ! 

The  dear  departed  that  have  passed  away 
To  the  still  house  of  death,  leaving  thine  own, — 
The  gray-haired  sire  that  died  in  blessing  thee, 
Mother,  or  sweet-lipped  babe,  or  she  who  gave 
Thy  home  the  light  and  bloom  of  Paradise, — 
They  shall  be  thine  again  when  thou  shalt  pass, 
At  God's  appointment,  through  the  Golden  Gates  I 

And  thou  that  gloriest  to  lie  down  with  kings. 
Thine  uncrowned  head  no  lowlier  than  theirs. 
Seek  thou  the  loftier  glory  to  be  known 
A  king  and  priest  to  God,  when  thou  shalt  pass 
Forth  from  the  "  silent  halls,"  to  take  thy  place 
With  patriarchs  and  prophets  and  the  blest. 
Gone  up  from  every  land  to  people  heaven. 

So  live,  that  when  the  mighty  caravan, 
Which  halts  one  night-time  in  the  vale  of  death. 
Shall  strike  its  white  tents  for  the  morning  march. 
Thou  shalt  mount  onward  to  the  Eternal  Ilills, 
Thy  foot  unwearied,  and  thy  strength  renewed, 
Like  the  strong  eagle's,  for  its  upward  flight! 


THE  CHRISTIAX  POET.* 

ADDKESSEI)   TO   JOHN   (J.  WIIITTIER. 

We  borrow  from  the  dead  Greek's  living  tongue. 
In  which  the  olden  minstrels  wrought  and  sung. 
And  call  him  poet,  who,  creatiufj  still. 
Moulds  us  new  forms  of  passion,  thouglit  and  will. 


•Mkssr«».  Eiutors:  Why  9houI<l  onr  Eastern  friends  have  to  themselTes  all  the  pleas- 
ure of  brliigii:g  song-offeriiigj*  to  the  prince  of  song?  The  following  lines  were  published 
before  th»?  HfK*llion.  when  to  ailniire  Whittier  and  his  poems,  was  to  risk  the  curle<l  lip 
of  that  lanie  class  of  our  countrymen,  whom  R.  H.  Sto*idanl,  in  his  own  tribute,  calls  his 
**of(i-tim*  hnftry."  Thank  Go«l  for  this  new  illustration  that  truth  and  goodness  win  in 
©rerj-  contest  with  evil.    Serus  in  coium  redeag.  E.  P.  W. 

Highland  Hall  Jan.  24, 1878. 
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When  his  great  art  the  poet-biiilder  plies, 
Mark  how  those  forms  in  wondrous  beauty  rise; 
Creations  fairer  than  the  world  has  known 
In  monumental  brass  or  Parian  stone. 

Thus  Homer  builded  and  all  time  defied : 
Exegi  monumentum,  Flaccus  cried, 
./Ere  perennius — and  the  crumbling  brass 
Tells  to  the  ages,  it  has  come  to  pass! 

But  he  who  works  with  God  shall  rise  and  build 
Temples  more  splendid  than  mere  art  can  gild; 
Arches  and  architraves  in  wonder  wrought. 
From  purer  fancies  and  of  holier  thought. 

Who  works  with  God  works  with  a  nobler  aim, 
His  inspiration  a  diviner  fiame, 
And  truth  and  beauty  moulded  in  his  heart 
Outshine  the  brightest  forms  of  classic  art. 

O  thou,  my  brother,  whom  the  muses  crown 
With  Fame*s  green  chaplets  and  a  world's  renown. 
Above  thy  laurels,  howe'er  fresh  and  green. 
The  bright  aureole  of  the  Christ  is  seen  I 

Baptized  to  Him  who  welcomed  scorn  and  shame, 
Thou  hast  refused  the  bribe  of  earthller  fame. 
Gone  down  to  share  thy  suffering  brother's  wrong. 
And  bear  the  solace  of  thy  Christian  song. 

And  thou  hast  smit  the  hard  oppressor's  ears 
With  words  that  tingle  like  the  Hebrew  seer's; 
Burning  with  holy  fire  when  men  have  sold 
Conscience  and  right  in  lust  of  peace  or  gold. 

Not  thine  to  gild  the  sepulchres  of  sih, 
TIio  nation  strives  to  hide  its  shame  within; 
No  incense  to  **  Our  country,  right  or  wrong," 
Waves  from  the  golden  censer  of  thy  song. 

Immortal  genius  touched  the  classic  lyre ; 
To  nobler  song  let  Christian  bards  aspire: 
Who  works  with  God  shall  reach  a  loftier  name. 
His  inspiration  a  diviner  fiame  I 


eorge  >Sos(ei[  ^nlbot 


Bom  in  East  ^rachias,  January,  1819;  after  graduating  at  Bonrdoin  he  became  assistant 
teacher  in  Washington  Academy,  in  his  native  town,  at  the  same  time  pursuing  legal 
studies  with  Hon.  Joshua  A.  Lowell,  completing  the  same  in  the  office  of  Hon.  J.  W. 
Bradbury,  of  Augusta.  He  began  practice  in  Skowhegan  in  1840,  and,  the  year  following,. 
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be  remored  to  East  If  •ehiiis,  when  and  in  Machims.  the  oonnty  seat,  with  the  ezeeption 
of  a  year  in  Colombia,  he  eonttnaed  practice  until  in  1864  he  remoTed  to  PiMtland,  where 
be  has  ainee  resided,  excepting  the  interral  of  a  year  when  he  was  Solicitor  of  the  Treaa- 
nry  in  Washington.  Among  other  offices  ably  filled,  Mr.  Talbot  was  United  States 
Attorney  for  Maine  serenU  years,  commissiouer  to  investigate  what  were  known  as  the 
'*  paper  credits,"  1870  and  1871,  and  to  rerise  the  oonstitauon  of  the  State  in  1879.  Ue 
bwi  also  eontribnted  quite  largelv  to  magazines  and  newspapers,  eepeeiallT  to  the  New 
York  TrUnute.  All  of  his  articles,  whether  on  literary  or  economic  subjects,  are  keen 
ami  Tigoroos.  Mr.  Talbot,  since  retiring  from  the  practice  of  his  profession,  has  written 
and  pnbliahed  a  work  entitled:  "Jesus,  his  Opinions  and  Character**— being  a  critical 
stoily  of  the  tradition  of  the  origin  of  Christianity,  as  embodied  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  Tiews  adranced  are  original  and  striking  and  not  quite  in  accord  with  the  popular 
oonTictiona. 

FROM  **AD  SOD  ALES." 

A  POKM  DELIVERED   AT  BRUXSWICK  TN    1887,    BEIXO  THE  FIFTIETH   AX- 
NIVEBSART   OF   THE   GRADUATION   OF   HIS   CLASH. 

This  is  the  place ;  here  are  the  pines  and  sand ; 

Two  venerable  structures  keep  their  sites; 
But  gone  is  every  scholar  of  the  band 

That  led  our  halting  steps  up  learning* s  heights. 

"The  old  order  changeth,  giving  place  to  new," 
New  men,  new  manners,  and  new  laws  we  see, 

And  yet  amid  the  changes  that  we  view 
Is  nothing  half  so  strangely  changed  as  we. 

For  would  the  golden  youth,  whose  lusty  legs 
Spurn  the  tormented  football  o*er  these  plains, 

Deem  life  worth  having,  low-drained  to  its  dregs, 
The  mind's  regrets  tempering  the  body's  pains? 

Or  think  that  any  worthy  recompense 

Could  come  of  wisdom,  fame  or  wealth. 
If  these  prized  goods  were  purchased  at  expense 

Of  youth's  ideals  and  its  robust  health? 

Doubtless  we  seniors  in  our  gray  disguises. 
With  dentist  art  beaming  our  smiles  of  mirth. 

Seem  to  these  callow  scholars  life's  grand  prizes 
To  have  bought  dearly  and  above  their  worth. 

We  might  not  know  each  other  in  the  masks 
That  age  has  stuck  upon  each  youthful  head, 

But  grasping  hands  to  every  one  that  asks, 
Might  say,  "Not  know  me?    I  am  Tom  or  Ned." 

And  surely  then  some  tone,  some  trick  of  face. 
Though  over-scratched  by  many  a  wrinkled  line. 

Back  in  our  recognition  wouid  replace 
The  boyish  image  of  the  Auld  Lang  Syne, 

If  not,  some  joke  upon  Old  Ferox  played. 
Some  discipline  incurred,  some  censure  gained, 

Or  how,  in  guise  fantastic  all  arrayed. 
The  summoned  students  all  turned  out  and  trained. 
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Told  o'er  with  mirth  in  all  minute  detail 

Might  be  the  Shibboleth,  and  to  all  declare 
The  veteran,  whose  memories  do  not  fail, 

Is  no  im poster,  and  in  fact  was  there. 


FROM  **THE  DEAD/' 

WRITTEN   WHILE   IN   COLLEGE. 

How  oft  disease,  and  sword,  and  flood, 

Have  reaped  earth's  harvest  o'er, 
And  all  her  myriad,  myriad  race. 

To  their  dark  garner  bore. 

Hushed  is  the  Medes'  invading  tramp. 

Their  spears  consumed  with  rust. 
The  host  that  swelled  through  Babel's  gates 

Have  mingled  with  their  dust. 

On  Afric's  stormy  strand  are  thrown 

The  Tyrians  and  their  gain, 
Nor  now  can  boast  the  fearful  ones 

Who  tempted  ne'er  the  main. 

Mourn  not  the  Greek  on  Marathon, 

Or  'neath  the  Attic  waves, 
The  nation,  rescued  by  their  death, 

Sunk  in  less  glorious  graves. 

Time,  Carthage,  has  avenged  thy  wrongs, — 

The  haughty  throng,  that  led 
Thy  captive  sons  through  Rome's  proud  streets. 

Are  numbered  with  the  dead. 

Jerusalem  weeps  not  her  slain. 

Nor  hates  her  conquering  foes. 
The  mountains  saved  not  them  who  fled. 

Nor  yet  their  victory  those. 

Ranks  fell  on  ranks  on  Waterloo 

And  Borodino's  plain. 
And  Russia's  snows  have  crimson  grown 

With  blood  of  thousands  slain. 

The  peasant  by  his  cottage  fire. 

The  noble  in  his  hall, 
The  savage  in  his  wilderness, 

Before  the  slayer  fall. 
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Oh,  all  the  race  of  meu  are  dead, 
And  earth  is  sad  and  drear! 

Like  flitting  shadows  of  the  past, 
A  few  still  linger  here. 


^hhg  \giichols  Sfltii^  §»iUg. 


Abby  Nldiolt  White  was  born  in  Freeport,  Me.,  Feb.  11, 1819.  She  was  married  to  John 
Bailey,  of  Portland,  in  1838,  and  shortly  after  went  to  reside  in  that  eity.  In  188  she 
reoioTed  with  her  family  to  Washington,  D.  C.  Most  of  her  poems  were  written  while 
^aine  was  her  home,  and  all  her  later  ones  were  written  rapidlY,  as  some  oecasion  that 
excited  her  sympathies  called  them  forth.  She  was  an  inralid  for  many  years,  bat  not- 
withstanding her  safferings,  she  took  groat  interest  in  pablic  affairs,  both  in  her  own 
oonntry  and  in  Europe,  and  was  the  centre  of  the  family  home  life,  the  inspiration  of 
her  husband  and  chiltlren,  the  most  helpful  friend  to  young  people,  and  a  benefactor  to 
the  poor  and  afflicted.    She  died  in  Washington,  July  8, 1886. 


HYMX. 


BUNG  AT  THB  OBDIXATIOX  OP  BRV.  FBEDKBICK  FBOTHnrOHAM, 

POBTLAND,  1856. 

Celestial  Comforter.    Thy  power  we  own. 

Thy  goodness  we  adore, 
And  humbly  kneeling  at  thy  throne. 

Thy  blessing  we  implore. 

Inspire  and  consecrate  to-day 

The  heart  of  age  and  youth, 
Who  suppliant  at  Thine  altir  pray 

For  wisdom,  love,  and  truth. 

Anoint  Thy  servant,  gracious  Lord, 

With  light  and  life  divine. 
Reveal  Thy  spirit  in  his  word. 

And  make  him  wholly  Thine. 

Thy  guidance  and  Thy  strcnji^th  impart, 

Thy  grace  to  him  l>e  given — 
So  may  his  teachings  fill  the  heart. 

Like  gentle  dews  from  heaven. 

And,  in  Thy  plentitude  of  power. 

Wilt  Thou,  enthroned  above, 
Guide  us  in  every  darkening  hour 

With  messages  of  love. 
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A.  L. 

APKIL  14,  1866. 

Weep  for  our  fallen  hero!  weep  to-day  I 
Bow  low  the  head,  and  reverently  pray. 
That  He,  who  governs  with  Divine  control. 
Will  bend  in  mercy  to  each  sorrowing  soul. 

In  hope,  in  faith,  to  Thee  we  lift  our  eyes. 
Our  lamb  was  slain,  accept  the  sacrifice ; 
And  in  memory  of  that  distant  grave. 
We  humbly  supplicate  Thy  power  to  save. 

Save,  by  Thy  wisdom,  guiding  strength  and  power, 
Our  glorious  country  in  this  trying  hour. 
When  smothered  treason  with  a  loyal  wand 
Proclaims  **  my  policy"  throughout  the  land. 

O  dusky  suppliants,  Moses  leads  no  more ; 
Joined  to  his  idols  on  the  Southern  shore. 
He  lists  the  surging  of  the  upheaving  sea —        * 
From  E  vst  to  West  it  comes—"  Ye  shall  be  free  I" 


^nrg  S^seplf  ^nrdner. 


Hon.  Henry  J.  Gardner  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  14.  1819.  He  was  onoe  an 
under-graduate  at  Bowdoin  College,  and  is  numbered  among  the  Bowdoin  Poets.  In 
"Know-Nothing"  times — from  the  year  1855  to  1858 — he  was  Qovemor  of  Massachusetts. 
He  married  Helen  Elizabeth  Cobb,  daughter  of  Richard  Cobb,  and  granddaughter  of 
Mathew  Cobb,  of  Portland,  in  1844.  She  died  in  Boston,  Sept.  2. 1860.  Mr.  Gardner  is 
still  actively  engaged  in  business  life,  and  has  an  office  on  Devonshire  street,  Boston. 


TO  A  BURGUNDY  ROSE. 

PKESENTED  THE  AUTHOR  BY  A  LADY. 

Fairest  of  fl  ).v  a-s,  by  fairost  lady  given! 

Thine  only  fault  th  it  t'loii  wilt  quickly  fade,^- 
Though  early  plucked,  yet  blessdd  to  be  riven 

From  thine  own  stem,  and  on  her  bosom  laid, 
Like  as  a  pearl  in  gold,  a  star  in  heaven ! 

Oh !  I  would  dream  were  I  not  half  afraid — 
That  she  in  some  thought-wildered  happy  hour, 
Erstwhile  ere  thou  wert  given  me,  fair  flower, 

A  kiss  perchance  may  have  impressed  on  thee. 
And  I  would  dream  that  some  mysterious  power 

Had  kept  the  blessing  in  those  leaves,  for  me  I 
So  would  I  ply  thee  with  a  venturous  lip. 
The  nectar  of  that  hidden  thing  to  sip, — 

And  dream  of  rose-lipped  loveliness  and  thee  I 
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^Htnuel  %ongf^Uaw, 


BeT.  Samuel  Longfelloir  was  bom  in  Portlmnd,  June  18, 1819.  He  was  educated  at  tlie 
old  Portland  Academy  and  at  Uanrard  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1830.  After  a  few 
Tears  spent  in  teaching,  he  studied  at  the  Divinitj  School  of  Uanrard  Unirersity,  and 
Seoime  minister  of  Unitarian  churches;  first  at  Fall  Uirer,  Mass.,  afterward  at  Brook- 
lyn, K.  Y.  and  Gemiantown,  Pa.  He  withdrew  from  the  last  in  1883,  to  derote  himself  to 
the  preparation  of  the  life  of  his  brother,  H.  W.  L(»ngfellow,  which  was  published  in 
1888,  and  an  additional  roluine  of  "  Final  Memorials**  the  next  year.  He  nas  written  a 
number  of  hymns  and  a  few  other  poems,  and  has  contributed  Tariout  articles  to  The 
Bat/ieaif  the  index,  etc.  In  1846  he  ooroptled,  in  connection  with  his  fneud,  Samuel 
JoluMA,  a  **  Book  of  Hymns,*'  and,  in  18&4,  a  second  collection  called  **  Hymns  of  the 
Spirit;**  also  a  small  collection  of  **  Hj-mus  and  Tunes,**  and  a  book  of  Vesper  Serriees 
for  his  church  in  Gemiantown.  He  wrote  a  iMief  memoir  of  Mr.  Jcdmson,  pr^xed  to  a 
Tolume  of  his  Essays  and  Sermons.  He  now  resides  in  Cambridge.  Mass.,  usually  sp^Ml- 
ing  his  summers  in  or  near  Portland.  A  dainty  rolume  of  his  collected  poems,  for  pri- 
vate distribution,  has  recently  been  printed. 


LOOKING  UNTO  GOD. 

I  look  to  Thee  in  every  need. 

And  never  look  in  vain ; 
I  feel  Thy  touch,  Eternal  Love! 

And  all  is  well  again ; 
The  thought  of  Thee  is  mightier  far 
Than  sin  and  pain  and  sorrow  are. 

Discouraged  in  the  work  of  life, 

Disheartened  by  its  load. 
Shamed  by  its  failures  or  its  fears, 

I  sink  beside  the  road; 
But  let  me  only  think  of  Thee, 
And  then  new  heart  springs  up  in  me. 

Thy  calmness  bends  serene  above 

My  restlessness  to  still ; 
Around  me  flows  thy  quickening  life 

To  nerve  my  faltering  will; 
Thy  presence  fills  my  solitude, 
Thy  providence  turns  all  to  good. 

Embosomed  in  Thy  patient  love, 

Held  in  Thy  law,  I  stand; 
Thy  hand  in  all  things  I  behold. 

And  all  things  in  Thy  hand. 
Thou  leadest  me  by  unsought  ways. 
And  tum^st  my  mourning  inte  praise. 


VESPER  HYMN. 

Again,  as  evening's  shadow  falls, 
We  gather  in  these  hallowed  walls, 
And  vesper  hymn  and  vesper  prayer 
Rise  mingling  on  the  quiet  air. 
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The  struggling  lieart  that  seeks  release, 
Here  finds  the  rest  of  God's  own  peace, 
And,  strengthened  here  by  hymn  and  prayer. 
Lays  down  the  burden  and  the  care. 

O  God,  our  Light,  to  Thee  we  bowl 
Within  all  shadows  standest  Thou  : 
Give  deeper  calm  than  night  can  bring. 
Give  sweeter  songs  than  life  can  sing  I 

Life's  tumult  we  must  meet  again. 
We  cannot  at  the  shrine  remain ; 
But  in  the  spirit's  secret  cell 
May  hymn  and  prayer  forever  dwell  I 


WATCHMAN,  WHAT  OF  THE  NIGHT? 

WiUrrKX    FOR   the  twenty-fifth   ANNIVEIISARY  OF  THE    AMERICAN 

ANTI-SLAVERY   SOCIETY. 

A  (juarter  of  the  circling  sphere 

Has  rounded  onward  to  the  light; 
We  see  not  yet  the  daylight  clear. 

But  we  do  see  the  paling  night. 

And  Hope  that  still  relumes  her  fires. 
And  Faith  that  shines  with  steadfast  ray. 

And  Love  that  never  faints  nor  tires. 
As  morning  stars  lead  in  the  day. 

O  Sentinels!  whose  tread  we  heard 
Through  long  hours  when  we  could  not  see. 

Pause  now;  exchange  with  cheer  the  word. 
The  unchanging  watchword,  Liberty  I 

Look  back,  and  how  much  has  been  won; 

Look  round,  and  how  much  yet  to  win; 
The  watches  of  the  night  are  done. 

The  watches  of  the  day  begin. 

O  Thou,  whose  mighty  patience  holds 

The  night  and  day  alike  in  view, 
Thy  will  our  dearest  hopes  enfolds; 

Oh  keep  us  steadfast,  patient,  true ! 


THE  GOLDEN  SUNSET. 

The  golden  sea  its  mirror  spreads 
Beneath  the  golden  skies, 

And  but  a  narrow  strip  between 
Of  earth  and  shadow  lies. 
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The  cloud-like  cliffs,  the  clifif-like  clouds, 

Dissolved  in  glory,  float. 
And  midway  of  the  i*adiant  floods 

Hangs  silently  the  boat. 

The  sea  is  but  another  sky. 

The  sky  a  sea  as  well. 
And  which  is  earth  and  which  the  heavens 

The  eye  can  scarcely  tell. 

So  when  for  me  lifers  latest  hour 

Soft  passes  to  its  end. 
May  glory,  bom  of  earth  and  heaven, 

The  earth  and  heaven  blend. 

Flooded  with  light  the  spirits  float, 

With  silent  rapture  gh»w. 
Till  where  earth  ends  and  heaven  begins 

The  soul  shall  scarcely  know. 


NOVEMBER. 

Summer  is  gone;  but  summer  days  return; 
The  winds  and  frosts  have  stripped  the  woodlands  bare. 
Save  for  some  clinging  foliage  here  and  there ; 

Then  as  if,  pitiful,  her  heart  did  yearn. 

Nature,  the  loving  mother,  lifts  her  urn 
And  pours  the  stream  of  life  to  her  spent  child: 
The  desert  air  grows  strangely  soft  and  mild. 

And  in  his  veins  the  long-fled  ardors  bum. 

So,  when  we  pass  the  mid-years  of  our  lives. 
And,  sad  or  glad,  we  feel  our  work  nigh  done. 
There  come  to  us  with  sudden,  swift  returns. 
The  glow,  the  thrill,  which  show  that  youth  survives. 
That — though  thnmgh  softening  mists— still  shines  the  sun; 
And  in  our  souls  the  Indian  summer  bums. 


Wurriet  Winslatv  ^ewnlL 

Born  In  Portland,  Jnne  ID,  1819;  lives  in  Boston.  Mr».  Scwall**  poems  have  found  a 
place  in  the  cyclopedias,  and  sM^veral  of  them  are  likely  t<>  live.  The  first  poem  herewith 
presented,  one  of  her  early  efforts,  has  be^n  much  adniired. 


WHY  THUS  LONGING. 

Why  thus  longing,  thus  forever  sighing 
For  the  far  off,  the  unattained  and  dim; 
Wliile  the  beautiful,  all  round  thee  lying. 
Offers  up  its  low,  perpetual  hymn  ? 
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Wouldst  thou  listen  to  its  gentle  teaching, 
All  thy  restless  yearnings  it  would  'still; 
Leaf  and  flower  and  laden  bee  are  preaching, 
Thine  own  sphere,  though  humble,  first  to  filL 

Poor  indeed  thou  must  be,  if  around  thee, 
Thou  no  ray  of  life  or  joy  canst  throw; 
If  no  silken  cord  hath  bound  thee 
To  some  little  world  through  weal  and  woe. 

If  no  dear  eyes  thy  fond  love  can  brighten, 
No  fond  voices  answer  to  thine  own; 
If  no  brother*s  sorrow  thou  canst  lighten, 
By  daily  sympathy  and  gentle  tone. 

Not  by  deeds  that  win  the  crowd* s  applauses. 
Not  by  works  that  give  thee' world  renown. 
Not  by  martyrdom  or  vaunted  crosses. 
Canst  thou  win  or  wear  the  immortal  crown. 

Daily  struggling,  though  unloved  and  lonely, 
Every  day  a  rich  reward  will  give; 
Thou  wilt  find,  by  hearty  striving  only. 
And  truly  loving,  thou  canst  truly  live. 


CONSOLA. 

The  worldling  oft  in  curious  wonder  glances 

At  the  meek  air  of  quiet  Quakeress, 
But  ne*er  divines  the  rebel  thoughts  and  fancies 

That  riot,  'ncath  that  placid  mien  and  dress. 
Consola,  reared  with  tender  supervision. 

In  strict  conformance  to  the  Quaker  rules. 
Confessed  tf>  many  a  treacherous  intuition, 

Never  yet  learned  or  unlearned  in  the  schools. 
Forbidden  longings,  innocent  and  human. 

She,  secretly  impenitent,  repressed; 
For,  hovering  still  between  the  child  and  woman, 

She  had  not  found  the  courage  to  protest. 
An  eye  had  she  for  all  the  alluring  graces 

Of  air  and  dress  by  pretty  worldlings  worn — 
The  flowing  fall  of  ribbons,  robes  and  laces. 

The  tints  that  mock  the  sunset  and  the  dawn. 
She  was  content  to  enjoy  this  decoration— 

Or  tried  to  be  —in  others'  dress  alone. 
But  ventured  on  one  little  innovation 
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To  mitigate  the  primness  of  lier  own. 
Deftly  a  silken  pocket  she  embroidered, 

To  don,  or  doff,  if  elders  thought  it  sin; 
And  lovingly  she  o'er  the  labor  loitered. 

Weaving  her  fancies  and  her  hopes  therein. 
Would  Luther  notice  it  and  think  it  pretty  ? 

Would  he  like  rose,  or  blue,  or  lilac  best  ? 
•Or  would  he  criticise,  and  think — O  pity  I — 

Her  heart  by  foolish  vanity  possesse<l  ? 
Luther  at  meeting  waited  her  arrival. 

Knew  the  old  bay,  an<l  helped  her  to  alight: 
But  what  he  saw  was  not  the  embroidoreil  trifle, 

Had  it  been  twenty  times  as  fair  and  bright. 
He  saw  the  blue  eyes  with  long  lashes  shaded. 

Whose  speaking  power'enhanced  the  charm  of  words 
That  seemed  to  sweetest  music  modulated, 

Dearer  to  him  than  morning  song  of  birds. 
He  saw  the  roseate  glow  that,  coming,  going. 

Unconsciously  revealed  each  varying  moo<l. 
The  ruling  one  an  artless  overflt>wing 

Of  loving  kindness  and  solicitude. 
Long  had  he  sought  in  vain  for  an  occasion 

To  tell  his  love,  and  this  day  he  had  planned 
To  leave  a  simple,  written  declai-ation 

Safely  witliin  her  little  greeting  hand. 
But  watchful  eyes  in  close  ai)proximati<m 

Thwarted  his  dear  design,  and,  sorely  tried. 
On  entering  church,  with  sudden  desperation. 

He  dropped  it  in  the  pocket  at  her  side. 
She,  all  unconscious  of  its  intervention, 

To  serious  things  devoutly  turned  her  thought, 
And  soon  comminded  her  enrapt  attention 

The  ministration  of  Lucretia  Mott. 
With  eliMiuent,  persuasive  exhortation. 

She  picturetl  slavery,  in  its  woe  and  sin. 
And  roused  the  conscience  of  the  congregation 

To  feel  its  own  complicity  therein. 
Consola,  with  the  gentle  sect  to  screen  her. 

Had  little  known  of  suffering,  wrong  or  thrall. 
And  all  the  woman  dormant  vet  within  her 

Rose  in  response  to  that  resistless  call. 
It  lent  new  force  to  long-accepted  teaching. 

To  life  and  love  a  larger  meaning  gave; 
And  leaving  church  she  said,  with  eyes  beseeching, 

"O  Luther,  let  us  labor  for  the  slave!" 
At  home,  her  former  mood  severely  scorning. 
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The  embroidered  baublo  far  away  she  tossed, 
And,  gathered  up  with  refuse  of  the  morning, 

By  accident  'twas  carried  off  and  lost. 
Luther,  endeavoring  to  frame  excuses 

That  might  explain  a  silence  so  remiss, 
Forgiving  said,  *'The  tender  heart  refuses 

To  answer  no,  yet  cannot  answer  year" 
But  with  his  grief  he  manfully  contended, 

And  all  his  youthful  force  and  fervor  threw 
Into  the  larger  struggle  which  impended — 

The  cause  of  Freedom,  and  Consola*s  too. 
Together,  with  indomitable  ardor, 

They  breasted  prejudice,  they  laughed  at  scorn, 
While  he,  solicitous  to  guide  and  guard  her, 

Smoothed  the  rough  path,  intent  to  help  or  warn. 
To  this  enlarging  labor  dedicated. 

They  daily  grew  in  a  diviner  grace, 
And  into  words  far-reaching  he  translated 

The  appealing  pity  of  her  speaking  face. 
The  sudden  vision  of  a  sweeter  blessing 

Would  sometimes  gleam  athwart  them  and  above, 
While  in  each  other's  friendship  still  confessing 

A  dearer  charm  than  any  other's  love, 
Until,  in  an  old  chest  by  chance  neglected, 

After  three  years  of  earnest  effort  passed, 
Its  precious  contents  safe  and  unsuspected. 

The  long-lost  pocket  came  to  light  at  last. 
And  then  the  past  rose  clear  and  plain  before  her — 

His  oft-revealed  but  ne'er-intruded  love. 
His  fending  foresight  like  an  .x^gis  o'er  her, 

His  ready  sympathy  even  help  above. 
Sh*^  sought  him  soon,  confusedly  explaining 

How  on  that  day  the  pocket  went  astray, 
And  now  was  found ;  but  here  her  courage  waning. 

She  paused,  and  turned  her  tell-tale  face  away. 
He  Hushed,  then  paled,  with  doubt  and  longing  rifted, 

And  while  hope  wavering  still  seemed  afar, 
Her  tearful,  tender  eyes  to  his  she  lifted, 

Revealing  heaven — with  the  gates  ajar. 


WORLDLY-MINDEDNESS. 

O  bounteous  world,  against  thy  foes  reviling. 
Thy  earnest  champion  I  have  been  for  years. 

Nor  little  cause  though  I  might  have  for  smiling. 
Would  I  traduce  thee  as  a  vale  of  tears. 


IS 
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Even  methinkB  within  heaven's  stany  portals 
1  miKht  be  homesirk  thinking  there  of  thee. 

And  aiif!els  I  have  known  though  only  mortala 
Ah  fair  and  good  aa  I  would  wish  to  see. 

And  yet  my  love  is  not  a  blind  adherence; 

Tby  ills  and  errors  1  vould  help  to  mend; 
Yet  shrink  with'awe  from  hasty  interference 

In  plana  too  vast  for  me  to  comprehend. 

Tet  couldst  thou  know  what  dreams  of  high  endeavor. 

What  golden  visions  of  a  destiny. 
Fairer  perhaps  than  any  thou  ha«t  ever 

For  thyself  imaged,  I  have  dreamett  for  thee. 

Down  the  long  ages  picturini;  thy  progression. 
Till  all  thy  youthful  errors  are  outgrown. 

And  Death  is  only  as  a  dim  tradition, 
A  monster  of  the  infant  planet  known. 

Bow  all  tby  revolutions  and  diseases 

Have  seemed  rude  struggles  after  health  and  bght. 
How  ready  when  the  actual  displeases 

My  fancy  is  to  take  that  "  fond  old  flight." 

Thou  might  forgive  if  I  have  failed  in  doing 
Nor  deem  it  from  a  want  of  heart  or  will — 

Though  thankfully  the  smallest  gootl  pureuing, 
I  long  in  larger  ways  to  serve  thee  still. 


MT  WIXGS. 


Let  angels  wear  at  Art's  di-cre 
The  eagle's  pondrous  pinion 

And  nondcscriptal  hybrids  be 
'Twiit  fowl  and  f: 


For  me  a  less  imposing  pair, 

A  humbler  flight  suftji-es. 
My  wings  upon  my  feet  I  wear. 

As  Mercury's  device  is. 

And  when4he  winds  add  theirs  to  mine. 
And  come  from  favoring  quarters. 

As  be  o'erllies  with  his  the  skies. 
So  I  with  mine  the  waters. 


THANKFUL  PITTS  NORCBOSS  WILLIAMSON. 

Their  miiKic  gtrokoB  liice  fairies'  wand 

To  warmer  realms  tnuisport  me, 
And  vistas  opening  beyond, 

FUsii  lurint;ly  athwart  me; 
And  bluer  heavens  above  me  bend. 

And  balmier  airs  attend  me. 
And  spell-bound  deeps  their  service  lead 

Tu  forward  and  I>efriend  me. 
The  waters  fiom  their  wintry  walls 

Seem  into  billows  breaking. 
The  snow-drifts  change  to  foamy  falls. 

The  wooils  to  life  are  waking, 
And  move  to  meet  me  as  I  lly,      . 

And  all  my  joy  repeating, 
Wave  their  inviting  arms  on  liigh. 

And  bend  to  give  me  greeting. 
When  poised  upon  my  wings  I  float. 

The  bluo  above  and  under, 
Tiie  earth  each  moment  more  remote, 

More  near  the  world  of  wonder: 
And  ull  the  winds  come  sweeping  by, 

With  spirit  voices  freighted; 
I  pause  entranced  to  ask  if  I 

Am  dreaming  or  translated. 
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THE  SILVER  LINING. 
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Could  we  but  feeU  when  sorrow  comes, 

And  trials  bar  the  way, — 
Beyond  the  darkness  and  the  clouds 

There  shines  another  day ; — 

We  would  not  mourn,  though  In  our  path 

Few  blossoms  seem  to  grow ; 
Stem  duty's  call  must  be  obeyed, — 

Our  Father  wills  it  so. 

And  when  the  summons  we  shall  hear. 
Which  sure  to  all  must  come. 

The  "silver  lining'*  we  shall  see 
In  our  eternal  home. 


earge  Jflbert  ^aileg. 


Bom  in  Deering,  October,  1819.  and  died  in  that  place,  Dec.  26. 1877.  This  gentleman 
wan  for  WTerml  Tears  in  the  booksitore  of  J.  S.  Hailey.  under  the  Exchange,  in  Portland. 
From  this  city  ne  vent  to  "Washington.  I>.  C,  vhere  be  entrred  the oftioe  of  the  (on- 
ffres»ional  Oiohe^  then  owned  and  published  by  William  C  Bires.  He  was  the  manager 
of  the  establishment  for  orer  twenty  years,  and  when  the  senior  Mr.  Kires  died  became 
a  partner  with  the  sons  and  sou-iu-law  of  the  former,  and  still  remained  manaeer  in  this 
Tery  profitable  business.  When,  in  1873.  Congress  sent  the  reports  to  the  public  printer, 
the  Gtobe^B  mission  was  over,  and  after  the  projection  of  the  Xaiiottal  Union,  Mr. 
Lynch's  paper,  the  Globe  Building  and  all  the  stock  were  sold  to  him,  which  event  libera- 
ted llr.  Bailey,  and  he  retire*!  to  try  and  regain  his  health;  but  he  wh!(  too  much  exhausted 
to  rally.  With  his  other  qualifications,  Mr.  Bailey  was  a  metirical  writer  of  marked 
ability,' and  contributed  frequently  to  the  Portland  Transcript^  and  other  literary  pub- 
lications. 


THE  REVOLVIXG  LIGHT. 

BOSTON    HARBOR. 

How  coyly  from  the  ocean's  pulsing  breast, 
Beneath  the  wide  unfolded  shades  of  night, — 

Now  full  and  luminous,  and  now  depressed. 
The  rays  come  up  of  yon  fair  Beacon  Light  I 

One  moment,  and  its  smile  abroad  is  cast. 
Winning  the  veil  from  off  the  water's  face; 

Another,  and  that  transient  glonm  hath  passed, 
And  night  and  ocean  once  again  embrace. 

That  beam  the  mariner  from  fnr  doth  hail. 
As  the  dear  harbinger  that  tells  of  home; 

Then  trims  with  nice  observanre  quick  each  sail. 
Impatient  for  the  bliss  that  soon  shall  come. 

And  not  alone  the  roamer  of  the  sea 

That  constant  changing  ray  with  gladness  greets; 
But  one  whose  lot  is  drearier,  doomed  to  be 

A  dweller  midst  the  city's  crowded  streets; — 
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One  who  hath  toiled  for  wealth  and  found  it  not; 

Hath  cared  for  fame,  and  seen  his  hope*s  eclipse; 
And  found  (if  e'er  he  found)  the  fruit  he  sought, 

Like  apples  by  the  Dead  Sea,  on  his  lips. 

What  though  last  mom,  rose-tinted  hopes  were  mine, 
And  bright  and  far  was  Fancy's  vista  spread? 

To-day*s  warm  sun  but  saw  those  joys  decline, — 
To-morrow^  s  shall  behold  them  pale  and  dead. 

Permit  me  not,  O  God !  with  foolish  moan 
Thy  wisdom  and  Thy  justice  to  arraign; 

But,  meek  and  trusting-bosomed,  let  me  own 
The  graciousness  of  all  Thou  dost  ordain. 

Since  Pride  hath  seared  me  with  her  hellish  brand, 
The  guilt  of  Scorn  unknown,  too,  must  I  plead? 

The  slightest  thing  that  is,  I  have  not  banned. 
Nor  barred  its  claim  to  honor  from  my  creed. 

'T  was  from  the  hair-dropped  blade  above  his  head. 
His  wisest  lore  the  tyrant's  guest  did  learn; 

And  he  who  Scotia's  clans  to  glory  led, 
An  humble  insect's  teachings  did  not  spurn. 

He,  too,— ha  1  whence  that  voice?— it  bade  me  mark 
How  truthfully,  fair  Light!  thou  picturcst. 

In  thy  bright  beams,  soon  changed  to  shadows  dark. 
The  hopes  and  fears  that  strive  within  my  breast! 

And  to  my  doubting  heart  it  seemed  to  say, — 
**  Though  all  the  props  thou  leanest  upon  be  gone. 

Strength  shall  be  given  to  hold  thee  on  thy  way! — 
Despair  thou  not! — bear  up  and  struggle  on!" 

And  strength  t^  given  to  rend  in  twain  each  band 
Which  binds  the  spirit  that  would  fain  be  free. 

As  in  this  calm  autumnal  eve  I  stand 
And  gaze  from  out  my  casement  upon  theel 

•  ««««•«• 

E^en  now,  I  see  dispart  the  clouds  of  gloom; 

A  silvery  ray  hath  bid  my  fears  surcease: 
And  lo!  o'er  Life's  unresting  waves  uploom 

The  far  off,  swift  returning  sails  of  Peace ! 


SONG.— LOVE  AND  DEATH. 

The  one  stalks  forth  with  lifted  dart. 
One  trips  with  flower-wreathed  bow 
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And  each  brings  down  the  haughty  heart, 

And  each  lifts  up  the  low ! 
They  free  from  out  the  realms  of  Pain — 

They  free  from  Ill's  control. 
And  with  a  magic  touch  do  gain 

To  fairer  life  the  soul ! 

O  tear  the  sketch  whose  title  saith, — 

**The  vulture  and  the  dove;'' 
And  write  thereon  the  name  of  "Death — 

The  champion  of  Lovef 
For  such  the  faith  the  heart  derives 

From  that  recurring  scene, 
Where  Love  with  Pride  for  conquest  strives, 

And  Death  steps  in  between ! 


iHue  G.  BUneluird  wm  born  in  Charlotte  Me..  Oct.  29, 1819,  and  died  at  Hiirhlaiids, 
Fla.,  Feb.  6,  tSK.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  David  and  Saviah  Blanchard,  who  were 
married  in  Beaton,  and  settled  soon  after  in  Charlotte,  which  was  then  unnamed,  a  spot 
in  the  primitiTe  woodf ,  containing  but  a  few  scattered  settlers,  situated  eighteen  miles 
from  Eastport.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  a  precocious  boy,  exceedingly  fcnid  of 
books,  a  lover  of  the  woods  and  brooks,  clouds,  sunt«nine,  rain  and  snow,— all  nianifestar 
ti<Mis  and  creations  of  nature.  He  got  such  education  as  his  tow^  afforded  in  the  dis- 
trict school,  furthered  by  earnest  study  by  himself,  and  went  a  year  to  H<^kinton  Acad- 
ony,  in  Kew  Hampshire.  An  early  convert  to  Christianity,  he  lectured  on  Millerism, 
but  doubts  arising  in  his  mind  he  waited  for  more  light,  and  drifted  away  from  the 
cfanreb,  never  to  return.  In  his  native  town  he  held  the  offices  of  Tovm  Clerk  and  School 
Committee;  wrote  all  through  his  youth  and  early  manhood  both  prose  and  poetry  for 
newspapers,  notably  the  Kastj>ort  Urtitihel:  taught  district  Fchools  snd  worked  on  his 
father*s  farm.  His  contributions  to  the  press  elicited  frequent  praise  from  the  papers  to 
which  he  sent  them,  and  John  Neal  gave  him  a  handsome  introduction  to  the  public 
He  served  a  three  years*  apprenticeithip  to  the  printing  business  at  the  Fast  port  Sentinel 
office,  at  the  same  time  learning  Pitman's  phonography,  teaching  it  through  the  mails, 
corresponding  largely  with  phonographers,  ami  iecturing  on  the  subject.  In  1849  >lr. 
Blanchard  went  to  Boston,  Mass..  and  Ix^gan  s*>ttin«;  type  f«»r  Damrell  &  Moore,  then  for 
the  American  (Vtbin^t,  a  literary  and  scientific  ;<>urnHl.  S«M>n  after,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  editorial  room  and  became  associate  e^litor.  About  IrtjO.  in  partnership  with  C.  C. 
Tyler,  of  Eastport,he  bought  the  Kast  R€>st'in  t^^'fer  an- 1  rrmaineti  aith  it  twelve  rears. 
Finding  the  business  unrentunerative,  and  hi<t  health  demanding  a  change,  he  sold  out, 
and  within  the  following  year  became  e<Iitor-in-chief  of  the  Bonton  f fatty  Tofre.  pub- 
lished by  the  striking  printers  of  B<«ton  on  the  ooiiperative  plan.  In  four  years  this 
enterprise  Yielded  to  sharp  competition  with  the  older  dailies  after  a  valiant  struggle,  in 
which  Mr.  'blanchard  did  excellent  service  to  the  cause  of  labor.  In  1870  he  published  a 
small  collection  of  his  labor  songs  under  the  title  of  **  Rhymes  for  the  Times. *^  After  the 
failure  of  the  Voire,  he  undertook  many  things  with  little  success,  his  business  at  one 
time  being  destroyed  by  the  great  Bo«'ton  fire  of  1872.  In  the  early  spring  of  1877  he 
went  to  Florida  to'flnd  a  gentler  climate  for  his  advancing  years  and  to  start  an  orange 
grove.  Here  he  found  empIo>'ment  for  both  hand  and  brain.  What  with  labor  on  his 
farm,  in  which  he  took  great  pride,  teaching  school,  taking  an  active  and  leading  part  in 
all  movements  for  the  development  of  his  settlement  and  section,  writing  for  the  Florida 
papers,  producing  a  good  deal  of  }>oetry  (not  yet  pub1ishe<l.'t  and  painting  landscapes,  for 
which  he  had  no  ordinary  gift,  he  lived  a  busy  life  in  the  land  of  the  sun.  The  following 
characteristic  sketch  of  this  then  young  writer,  appeared  in  the  Portland  Trilnme  for 
Febw  23, 18t2,  from  the  pen  of  John  Neal:  "The  following  scrap  of  poetry,  which  was 
written  by  an  une<1ucate<1  farmer's  boy,  a  long  way  down-east.  I  have  begged  of  the 
author  for  you,  under  a  promise  to  bring  the  public  acquainted  with  him  through  the 
Brother  Jonathan.  I  am  no  friend  to  scribblers  or  scribbling,  as  vou  know -and  still 
less  to  the  manufacturing  of  poetry  (ter  order,  instead  of  digging  ^or  an  honest  liveli- 
hood. But  when  1  see  a  lump  of  the  true  ore  like  this,  and  find  it  in  the  possession  of  a 
poor  fellow  who  cannot  work,  and  must  either  play  or  die.  I  can  't  for  the  life  of  me, 
bring  myself  to  pass  by  on  the  other  side,  and  leave  l^im  to  perish.** 
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TO  THE  NORTHERN  LIGHTS. 

Ye  gorgeous  visions  of  the  northern  sky, 

Mysterious  and  sublime ! 
Wlio  lit  your  brilliant  lights  on  high  ? 
Stream  ye  alone  in  idle  revelry 

Above  our  cloudy  clime, 
Without  an  aim,  or  nature,  more 
Than  mortal  vision  can  explore  ? 

Or  have  ye  some  high,  unknown  ministry  ? 
Whence  sprang  ye  into  birth  ? 

In  distant  realms  unseen  ? 
Or  claim  ye  sisterhood  with  earth  ? 
And  will  your  strange,  ethereal  sheen 

Fade  with  her  fading  green  ? 

Man^s  wisdom  has  not  told — 

Ye  are  a  mystery, 
Which  time  perhaps  shall  ne'er  unfold; 
Philosophy,  whose  eagle  pinion  bold 
Has  conquered  space,  and  brought  the  planetd  near 

To  her  inspecting  eye. 
Has  sought  in  vain  to  fathom  you. 
Or  tell  the  office  that  ye  do. 

Ye  are  of  latter  date — 

Say — are  ye  for  a  sign. 
Lit  by  the  hand  divine, 
Whence  earth  should  read  her  coming  fate  ? 
Signs  shall  be  set  in  heaven, 

And  wonders  meet  the  eye. 
And  flaming  prodigies  be  given 

Within  the  upper  sky. 

Ye  may  be  such — yet  man  would  be 

Most  backward  thus  to  interpret  ye, 
Who  glides  in  blind  security 
Down  Time's  exhausting  tide; 

Puts  far  away  the  evil  day, 
Or  dreams  that  he  shall  dwell  for  aye 

In  all  his  lust  and  pride. 

Whatever  ye  are,  ye  have  an  aim. 

For  He  has  lit  your  wondrous  flame, 
Who  fashions  not  a  flower  in  vain, 
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And  howe'er  fruitlessly  we  pry 
Into  your  inward  mystery. 

One  feature  still  is  plain — 
Like  as  in  all  His  works,  sublime  or  fair, 
We  trace  the  glories  of  the  Godhead  there ! 


WHAT  ARE  YOU  THIXKIXG? 

POOR  man's  poor  opinion  of  OCR  MOXEr  SYSTEM. 

m 

What  are  you  thinking,  neighbor, 

Wlio  were  so  clear  to  see 
A  good  chance,  and  to  go  for*t. 

Ahead  of  such  as  me  ? 
You  alius  could  make  money, 

And  used  to  put  things  through ; 
You  scarce  stopped  to  be  civil, 

You  had  so  much  to  do. 

But  now  you're  looking  dreamy; 

Your  hands  are  by  your  side; 
You  stop— and  turn — and  saunter,— 

You  *re  waiting  for  the  tide? 
The  tide  flows  in  its  season. 

And  it's  what  I  want  to  know. 
If  you  can  give  a  reason 

Why  trade  should  ebb  and  flow? 

The  mouths  are  many  as  ever, 

And  keep  increasin',  too; 
And  hands  arc  willing  neighbor, 

But  there 's  scarce  a  turn  to  do. 
The  cobbler  can  *t  buy  clothing, 

The  tailor  can't  buy  shoes; 
And  trade,  you  see,  is  dying 

Of  so  many  Xothing-to-do's. 

And  all  for  want  of  money. 

That  men  can 't  eat  nor  wear  I 
ril  tell  you  what  Fm  thinking — 

Excuse,  sir,  I  could  swear, — 
I  wish  the  blamed  invention 

Sunk  a  thousand  leagues  at  sea. 
So  trade  would  be  unburdened, 

And  common  sense  set  free.  . 
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D'ye  s'pose  the  honest  people 

Would  n't  find  the  honest  way, 
And  the  cobbler  get  his  clothing, 

And  the  tailor  have  his  pay? 
D'ye  s'pose  that  trade  would  suffer 

'Cause  the  usurer  didn't  thrive — 
He  that 's  sucked  the  blood  of  labor 

Till  its  vkercely  left  alive?. 

You  cannot  see  my  point,  sir? 

'Cause  you're  looking  t'other  way! 
I  wish  you  would  look  fairly 

At  what  I  try  to  say. 
If  "money  makes  the  mare  go," — 

The  thing  we  want  to  do, — 
And  by  the  self- same  virtoo. 

It  stops  the  critter  too; 

If  your  money-breeding  money 

So  very  ill  behaves, 
As  to  lift  the  few  to  luxury, 

The  many  sink  to  slaves; 
Till  men,  like  wares,  are  measured 

In  dollars,  cents  and  dimes. 
And  the  priest  belies  his  Bible 

To  hide  the  usurer's  worst  of  crimes, — 

Then  there 's  suthin'  wrong  with  money, 

Suthin'  devilish,  you  may  say; 
And  it's  no  particular  wonder 

There's  just  the  devil  to  pay  I 
Say — mustn't  a  money  system. 

That  offers  fortune's  lure. 
Fewer  and  licher  make  the  wealthy, 

More  and  poorer  make  the  poor  ? 

Yet  it's  said  in  all  the  papers. 

If  speculation  starts, 
'Twill  move  the  hands  of  labor 

In  all  our  mills  and  marts. 
"There'll  be  prosperous  times  next  season," 

Says  one,  "or  I  'm  no  seer; 
And  some  will  make  their  thousands ; 

Course,  the  people '11  get  a  sheer." 
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Xot  much.    Some  cunninjr  schemers 

May,  like  enough,  pet  rich. 
And  want  new  silks  and  carpets. 

And  hats  and  boots  and  sich ; 
And  trade  be  set  a>f!:oing: 

Till  the  hats  and  boots  are  made; 
And  then  "the  market's  crluttedr* 

There's  dearth  of  work  and  trade. 

So  speculation's  see-saw 

Keeps  up  its  idle  play 
Over  the  back  of  labor, — 

That* 9  the  "business"  of  to-dav! 
Payinp  Paul  by  robbing  Peter 

Is  all  it's  ever  done; 
Poor  labor  bears  the  burden. 

But  never  shares  the  fun. 

Keep  the  people's  pockets  empty, 

Count  the  toilers  but  as  brutes. 
And  of  course  the  market's  glutted 

With  a  few  snobs'  hats  and  boots. 
Why  not  pay  'em,  so  that  they,  too. 

Can  buy  your  poods  like  men  ? 
Make  the  buying  thousands  millions, 

You  won't  glut  the  market  then; 

'Cause,  when  the  working  people 

Oct  their  sheer  of  what  is  done. 
There'll  be  no  sijrht  for  fortunes, 

And  men  don't  work  for  fun. 
Don't  think — the  thought  is  impious! — 

That,  when  .Justice  takes  the  lead, 
Tliere'll  be  shirking  m'»re  th-in  working- 

Tvrant  Waste  for  tvrant  Greed. 

Be  the  love  of  gold  uprooted. 

There'll  be  left  the  love  of  praise. 
And  this  will  bring  the  people 

Into  relf-respectinjr  ways. 
The  working  day  '11  be  shorter, 

The  worker's  meed  be  more. 
And  joyful  labor's  chorus 

Will  charm  both  sea  and  shore. 
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But  of  such  good  times  the  chances 

Are  surely  not  riprht  smart. 
While  we  're  taught  "  the  root  of  evil" 

Springs  nat'rally  from  the  heart  I 
And  if  heaven  threatened  to  tumble, 

Or  such  a  thing  might  be, 
The  usurer *d  not  knock  under; 

HeM  rather  wait  and  see! 


I'll  tell  you  what  I  *m  thinking: 

The  nation *s  stultified! 
Like  a  corpse,  this  cussed  system 

To  its  culprit  back  is  tied ; 
In  its  dream  of  **  making  money. 

Its  delirium  of  "  per  cent.," 
It  drivels  like  an  idiot. 

And  seems  on  ruin  bent. 


»» 


O  heavens !  can 't  our  wise  ones 

Unscaie  their  eyes  in  time 
To  stay  the  fearful  increase 

Of  poverty  and  crime, 
Ere  'cumulated  evils 

Come  on  us  like  a  flood, 
And  the  fiend  of  revolution 

Is  shrieking,** Bread  or  Blood?" 


O  TOUCH  THAT  TENDER  CHORD  AGAIN! 

O  touch  that  tender  chord  again  I 

Recall  tliat  tone ; 
It  seemed  the  echo  of  a  strain 

Of  summers  gone ; 
Something  like  that  my  mother  sung 
When  I  was  sorrowless  and  young. 
And  since  she  died  no  other  tongue 

The  note  has  known. 

O  minstrel,  wake  the  note  again 

To  childhood  dear, 
For  while  the  loved  and  long-lost  strain 

Thrills  on  my  ear, 
A  happy  child  again  I  be, 
Sporting  beside  my  mother's  knee. 
And  that  dear  voice  that  sung  to  me 

Again  I  hear. 
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I  see  our  cottage,  foliage-crowned, 

As  in  those  days, — 
The  summer  sky  spreads  round  and  round, 

A  dreamy  haze : 
Knitting  within  the  open  door 
She  sits  and  sings  her  ditty  o'er. 
While  with  her  thread  upon  the  floor 

The  kitten  plays. 

O  touch  that  chord  again,  for  now 

I'm  old  and  gray. 
And  these  sad  wrinkles  on  my  brow 

Tell  sorrow's  sway : 
Like  Northern  night  my  heart  had  grown — 
For  time  no  light  of  love  had  known. 
Till  moved  by  the  remembered  tone 

Of  that  sweet  lay. 


WRITTEN  IN  AN  ALBUM. 

Never  is  given  e'en  a  floweret's  cup 

But  heaven  has  dews  to  fill  it  up; 
Never  a  streamlet  sighs  for  the  sea 

But  is  somewhere  found  a  passage  free: 
And  never,  O  never  the  human  soul 

A  longing  feels  beyond  control 
That  can  be  counted  all  a  dream. 

For  somewhere  in  God's  perfect  scheme 
The  answer  is,  and  shall  appear 

To  crown  the  bliss  of  some  benignant  year. 


^lexHtideii  ^urgess 


The  Rt.  Rev.  Alexander  Bursew,  S.  T.  D.,  First  Bii^bop  of  Qpincy,  was  bom  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I..  Oct.  31. 1819.  He  Tb  the  (ton  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Burgelw,  for  many  yean  a 
Judge  in  Rhode  Island,  who  died  in  1856.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Mary  Mackie. 
She  died  in  183S.  Both  parents  were  natives  of  Wareham.  Mass.  He  eradnated  at  Brown 
UniTcrsitT,  1838.  and  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary.  1841.  "^na  ordered  Deacon 
in  St.  John's,  ProTidence.  R.  I..  Not.  3.  1842,  and  ordained  Priest  in  Grace  church,  ProT> 
idence.  All  Sainta*  Day,  Nov.  1, 1843.  From  NoTeniher,  1843,  to  Easter,  18M.  he  was  Reo- 
tor  of  St.  Mark's.  Angusta,  Me.  He  then  removed  to  Portland,  Me.,  and  was  Rector  of 
St.  Lake's  from  1854-4(7.  Kemoved  to  New  York  and  was  Rector  of  St.  John's,  Brooklyn, 
L.  I.,  1867-69;  thence  removed  ro  MasMtchasetts.  ami  was  Rector  of  Christ  chureh,  Spring- 
field. December.  18G0.  nnlil  his  elevttion  to  the  Fpiscop<ite.  He  married,  first,  Mary  Wfl- 
Hams  Selden,  at  Anjnista,  danghter  of  Calvin  and  Harriet  S.  Selden.  of  Norridgewock, 
Maine;  she  died  in  Portland.  Me..  April  22. 1856.  and  he  married,  second,  Maria  A.  How- 
ard, daughter  of  Hon.  Joseph  Howard,  Jmlge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Portland,  Me.  He 
was  a  Deputv  to  the  General  Convention  from  1844  to  1877.  both  inclusive,  and  repre- 
sented the  Dioceses  of  Maine.  Longlsland  and  Massachusetts  during  that  time.  In  1877 
he  was  Preaident  of  the  House  of  Deputies.    He  also  served  as  a  member  of  the  Stand- 
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ing  Committee  of  the  three  Dioceses  jast  mentioned.  He  was  consecrated  First  Bishop 
of  Quincy,  in  Christ  church,  Springtlel«l,  Mass.,  May  15, 1878.  Up<m  the  organization  of 
the  Province  of  Illinois,  comprising  the  three  Dioceses  of  Illinois  (now  Chicago),  Quincy 
and  Springfti^ld,  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Bishop  Burgess  was  eleotefl  first  Primus  of  the 
Province.  He  is  the  author  of  printed  sermons,  addresses,  Simday-school  question- 
books,  carols  anil  hymns:  and  he  edited  the  Memoir  of  his  brother,  Bishop  George  Bur^ 
5 ess,  of  Maine.  Bishop  Burgess  has  visitetl  Europe  twice.  He  receiTe<l  the  degree  of  S. 
'.  D.  from  Brown  University  in  1866;  also  from  liaciue  College,  Wisconsin,  in  1882. 


AN  EASTER  CAHOL. 

Bright  Easter  skies! 

Fair  Easter  skies ! 

Our  Lord  is  risen, 

We,  too,  shall  rise. 
Nor  wfills  of  stone,  hewn  firm  and  cold, 
Nor  Roman  soldiers,  brave  and  bold. 
Nor  Satan's  marshaled  hosts  could  keep 
The  pierced  hands  in  deathly  sleep ; 
Just  as  the  Easter  day-beams  dawn, 
Our  buried  Lord  is  risen  and  gone. 

Loud  Easter  hells ! 

Rich  Easter  bells ! 

A  ransomed  world 

Your  chiming  tells. 
Let  hills  and  rocks  your  gladness  peal, 
Behold  the  stone  and  broken  seal ! 
Angels  in  white,  from  heaven's  bright  way, 
The  useless  clothes  together  lay; 
Then  sit  serene,  at  head  and  feet. 
The  earliest  saints  with  joys  to  greet. 

Green  Easter  fields ! 

Fair  Easter  fields! 

Heaven's  first  ripe  fruit 

Death  conquered  yields. 
In  church-yards  wide  the  seed  we  sow. 
Beneath  the  Cross  the  wheat  shall  grow, 
One  Easter  Day  death's  reign  shall  end. 
And  golden  sheaves  shall  heavenward  send. 
Hail  the  blest  mom,  by  whose  glad  light 
Angels  shall  reap  the  harvest  white ! 

Sweet  Easter  flowers ! 
White  Easter  flowers ! 
From  heaven  descend 
Life-giving  showers. 
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Each  plant  that  bloomed  at  £den*8  birth 
Shall  blow  again  o*er  ransomed  earth : 
Pluck  lilies  rare  and  roses  sweet, 
And  strew  the  path  of  Jesus^  feet; 
Throw  fragrant  palms  before  our  King, 
And  wreathe  the  crown  the  saved  shall  bring. 

O  Christian  child ! 

O  Christian  men ! 

Our  Victor  Lord 

Shall  come  again. 
Wake  we  our  hearts  at  His  command; 
Lift  we  our  love  to  His  right  hand : 
With  warmest  hopes  to  Easter  skies, 
Stretch  we  our  arms  and  fix  our  eyes, 
Till  in  the  clouds  His'sign  we  see, 
And  quick  and  dead  shout  Jubilee. 


ohert  franklin  ^killings. 


Robert  F.  SkillingB  was  bom  at  Bangs*  Uland— now  Cushing's— Portland  harbor,  Oct. 
31, 1819,  and  has  always  lived  in  the  immediate  vicinity  with  the  exception  of  some  eight 
months  spent  in  Eastport,  and  two  voyages  to  the  W««(t  Indies.  His  education  was  from 
a  teacher  hired  a  few  weeks  each  winter  in  the  sole  family  on  Bangs'  Island,  until  1834, 
from  which  time  until  1840  he  had  the  benefit  of  six  terms  of  twelve  weeks  each  by  cmes- 
ing  each  day  to  the  public  school  at  Peaks  Island.  He  was  early  identifie<l  with  the  lob- 
ster industry,  and  has  a  son  now  quite  largely  engagetl  in  the  business.  Mr.  S.  married 
Harriet  Newell  Trefethen  of  House  Island.  Oct.  13. 11^2,  and  moved  to  Peaks  Island,  Dec 
15, 1813.  Though  a  Baptist,  he  has  affiliated  with  and  assisted  the  Methodist  Society  on 
the  Island:  was  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school  for  many  years,  and  in  1861  was 
also  appointed  class  leader,  which  place  he  still  holds.  Mr.  S.  has  a  family  of  four  sons 
and  two  daughters,  all  of  whom  live  in  this  State,  in  prosperous  circumstances.  He  can 
also  boast  of  ttixteett  grandchildren.  Mr.  Skillings  took  sunmier  boarders  sixteen  years, 
and  has  had  the  honor  of  furnishing  accommodations  for  many  distinguished  persons  in 

Kvemmental  and  professional  life.  One  of  his  last  guests  was  the  late  Prof.  Spencer  F. 
tird.  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  and  his  family.  Mr.  Skillings  was  one  of  the  first 
to  build  summer  cottages  at  Peaks  Island;  he  owns.*  as  does  also  his- family,  quite  a  num- 
ber of  these  houses,  and  has  done  much  to  make  this  attractive  resort  popular. 


HOW  CAN  I  KEEP  FROM  GIVING  ? 

Over  a^inst  the  treasury 

Emmanuel  was  sitting; 
The  rich  cast  in  of  their  great  wealth 

What  seemed  to  them  befitting. 
A  widow  came  and  gave  two  mites, 

Which  then  was  all  her  living; 
She  did  the  most  of  all  the  host — 

How  can  I  keep  from  giving? 
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How  blest  the  man  who  kuows  Thy  word, 

"  Give  and  it  shall  be  given;" 
His  all  he  brings  unto  the  Lord, 

His  treasure  is  in  heaven. 
Help  me,  dear  Lord,  that  I  may  give 

Thus  even  all  my  living ; 
Since  of  Thy  bounty  I  receive, 

How  can  I  keep  from  giving? 

I  have  received  a  precious  gift. 

No  mortal  tongue  can  speak  it; 
The  like  is  ready  now  for  all 

Who  diligently  seek  it. 
I  can  but  sing  the  praise  of  Him 

From  whom  I  am  receiving; 
And  as  He  gives  Himself  to  me, 

How  can  I  keep  from  giving  ? 

• 

To  love  the  Lord  with  all  the  heart. 

And  as  myself  my  neighbor, 
I  mean  to  strive  with  all  my  might. 

And  to  this  end  will  labor. 
And  may  I  never  faithless  prove. 

But  always  be  believing; 
For  while  I  think  of  Thy  great  love. 

How  can  I  keep  from  giving  ? 


THE  INVITATION. 


My  heart  shall  sing  of  Jesus, 

And  rest  in  perfect  peace, 
The  song  of  His  salvation 

Shall  never,  never  cease; 
Bright  spirits  now  before  Him, 

Proclaim  Him  Lord  and  King, 
"While  saints  on  earth  adore  Him, 

And  to  His  glory  sing. 

If  y  song  shall  be  inviting, 
I  want  my  foes  to  come. 

And  with  my  friends  uniting. 
Together  travel  home. 


And  while  we  are  believing. 
The  world  shall  not  defeat. 

For,  asking  and  receiving. 
Our  joy  shall  be  complete. 

Come,  all  my  fellow  sinners. 

While  it  is  called  to-day, 
The  banquet  is  all  ready. 

So  let  us  not  delay; 
The  invitation  *8  given. 

To  each  of  us  'tis  sent. 
More  joy  shall  be  in  Heaven 

This  day  if  we  repent. 
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Hrrut  M*  M^  Jfoss. 


Mrs.  Harris  N.  F.  Foeo  was  bom  at  I^imiugton.  Me.,  in  1819.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Harriet  N.  Froet.  She  was  married  in  1338  to  Allen  W.  Foss,  and  settled  in  So.  Limiiig- 
ton,  where  she  still  resides.  She  began  to  writt;  poetry  when  a  child,  and  has  sent  pieces, 
occasionally,  to  the  Maine  newspapers  for  publication. 


SLUMBER. 

When  weary  and  tired  of  the  things  of  earth, 
Of  its  empty  joys,  and  its  scenes  of  mirth, 
When  our  foes  perplex,  and  our  friends  are  few, 
And  many  prove  false,  whom  we  once  thought  true; 
Come,  slumber,  o'er  an  aching  heart. 
And  bid  each  woe  from  it  depart. 

When  dark  clouds  veil  our  morning  sky. 
And  Hope's  bright  flowers  fade  and  die, 
When  disapp<9intments  throng  our  way, 
And  lonely  through  the  world  we  stray. 

Come,  gentle  slumber,  and  bestow 
Bliss  which,  awake,  we  cannot  know. 

When  raging  sickness  dims  the  eye. 

Bidding  each  magic  pleasure  fly. 

When  grief  lies  heavy  on  the  breast. 

And  nought  around  affords  us  rest. 

Come,  peaceful  slumber,  and  convey    ' 
Us  to  the  world  of  dreams  away. 


^olttmbiH  Gardner, 


Colombia  Oardner  was  the  eldest  child  of  Ira  Ganlner.  a  prosperous  farmer  and  prom- 
inent citLxen  of  Buckfield,  Me.  She  was  bom  in  Bucktleld,  Sept.  23. 1820.  and  inherited 
from  her  father  sreat  strength  of  will  and  energy  of  character.  She  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  Bockfield  and  at  Kent's  Hill,  and  she' early  evinced  an  aptitude  for  study  and 
literary  culture.  She  taught  school  several  terms  in  the  vicinity  of  her  home.  Soon 
after  arriving  at  the  age  of  21  years,  she  went  to  Baltimore  where  she  successfully 
engaged  in  teaching,  but  in  1813  she  left  that  city,  and  journeyed  alone  to  Memfdiis.  Tenn. 
There  were  then  no  railroads  in  that  part  of  the  cotfhtry,  and  her  loumey  was  performed 
by  tedious  stages  and  canal  and  river  boats,  and  was  attended  with  some  perilous  adven- 
tures in  a  nignt  passage  over  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  She  engaged  in  teaching  in 
Memphis,  where  she  remained  four  years,  mingling  with  the  most  cultivated  society  of 
that  city,  visiting  many  places  of  historic  interest  in  Tennessecf,  and  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  many  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  day.  In  her  journal  she  records  a  pleas- 
ant interview  with  Henry  Clay,  and  a  visit  to  the  Hermitage,  where  she  saw  Andrew 
Jackson  dnrins  his  last  illness,  and  received  the  blessing  of  that  stem  old  hero.  In 
Au|nistj^847.  sue  left  Memphis  and  located  in  New  Orleans  to  become  araistant  principal 
of  the  Frenen  and  English  Seminary  of  that  city;  and  she  afterwards  became  principal 
and  proprietor  of  that  popular  educational  institution,  and  rose  to  the  highest  ranks  of 
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her  profession.  She  won  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  taking  high  rank  in  literary  circles, 
and  WAS  a  freqnent  and  esteemed  contributor  of  both  prose  and  poetry  to  the  leading 
pi^;>er8  of  the  Southwest,  over  the  pseudonyine  of  '*  Byrama."  In  1860  she  made  a  yisit 
to  the  home  of  her  youth,  but  soon  returned  and  resumed  her  duties  in  the  seminary.  In 
the  sprinff  of  1856  her  health  perceptibly  failed,  and  she  yisited  a  friend  in  Mt.  Vernon, 
Ala.,  with  the  hope  of  improvement,  but  she  rapidly  sickened  and  died  of  pulmonary 
consumption,  on  the  16th  day  of  June,  at  the  age  of  35  years.  Miss  Gardner  was  a  woman 
of  large  physique  and  attractive  appearance,  and  she  possessed  all  the  characteristics 
of  a  bnlltant  woman.  II  er  poems  are  pervaded  with  sweetness  of  expression  and  a  rever- 
ential spirit,  and  often  with  a  sad  undertone  that  reflects  the  yearnings  of  her  heart  for 
her  beloved  Northern  home. 


THE  FLOWERS  OF  LIFE. 

The  Flowers  of  life,  those  fragrant  flowers, 

They  bloom  mid  darkest  storms, 
And  in  the  saddest,  dreariest  path 

They  lift  their  loveliest  forms. 
What  if  we  feel  the  vengeful  thorn 

Within  the  brightest  bowers  ? 
We  know  that  round  our  loneliest  steps 

Still  bloom  these  cherished  flowers. 

They  cheer  us  on  our  weary  way 

With  calm  and  radiant  light — 
Drowned  with  a  verdure  ever  green 

And  beauty  ever  bright. 
The  storms  of  life,  whose  stings  we  feel. 

Then  let  us  never  heed, 
For  bees  may  suck  the  deadliest  juice. 

And  yet  no  poison  breed. 

Thus,  then,  the  noble  soul  when  forced 

Some  bitter  cup  to  drain, 
Though  sinking  *neath  affliction's  sting, 

Will  soon  revive  again ; 
.Will  yield  for  each  repeated  pang 

But  generous  thoughts  and  deeds; 
Still  seeking  for  these  scattered  flowers 

Where'er  his  footstep  leads. 

The  thorns  of  life  are  wisely  strown 

Around  our  pathway  here ; 
They  turn  our  wayward  footsteps  oft, 

Or  check  our  wild  career. 
But  life  has  many  sunny  vales 

And  many  Eden  bowers; 
Then  let  us  ever  shun  its  thorns. 

And  only  seek  its  flowers. 

19 
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STOOD  ALONE. 

A  tender  vine  in  early  spring 

Upreared  it«  fragile  head, 
And  many  a  trembling  glance  it  threw 

Around  its  lonely  bed ; 
No  kindred  branch  its  tendrils  clasped 

In  answer  to  its  own ; 
No  kind  support  was  near  at  hand, 

And  there  it  stood  alone. 

The  sunny  sky  in  clouds  was  drest. 

And  chilly  winds  came  by; 
Yet  vainly  did  it  ask  for  aid, — 

No  friendly  hand  was  nigh. 
And  colder  swept  the  gathering  breeze 

On  colder  pinions  borne, 
And  deeply  did  the  vinelet  sigh, 

That  thus  it  stood  alone. 

But  *twas  not  crushed,  that  tender  stock. 

And  strength  and  hope  returned. 
And,  bowing  meek,  it  treasured  well 

The  lesson  it  had  learned. 
And  when  the  morning  sun  came  back, 

Resplendently  it  shone. 
And  deeper  beauty  clothed  the  flower 

That  thus  had  stood  alone. 

And  day  by  day  it  taller  grew. 

Arresting  many  an  eye, 
As  thus  it  flung  its  tendrils  forth 

And  raised  its  head  on  high  : 
Now  many  a  hand  extended  was. 

With  kindest  word  and  tone. 
But  turning  from  each  flattVer  there, 

It  proudly  stood  alone. 


I>tt#  |?Wa. 


This  huinoroax  poet  was  bom  in  Portland,  Not.  ft,  1823,  and  died  in  Pennsylrania  some 
thirty  yean  ago.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Dela,  and  was  at  one  time  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law  in  his  native  citv.  Mr  Dela  secared  a  house  and  lot  in  Boston,  for  fur- 
nishing the  prize  couun«1rum  published  in  the  old  Boston  Museum, 


LAW  VS.  SAW. 

Sitting  in  his  office  was  a  lawyer — 
Standing  in  the  street  a  sawyer; 
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On  the  lawyer's  anxious  face 
You  could  read  a  knotty  case, 

Needing  law; 
While  the  sawyer,  gaunt  and  grim, 
On  a  rough  and  knotty  limb 

Ran  his  saw. 

Now  the  saw-horse  seemed  to  me 
Like  a  double  X  in  fee. 

And  the  saw, 
Whichever  way  'twas  thrust, 
Must  be  followed  by  the  dust, 

Like  the  law. 

And  the  law  upon  the  track, 
Like  the  client  on  the  rack, 

Played  its  part; 
As  the  tempered  teeth  of  steel 
Made  a  wound  that  would  not  heal 

Through  the  heart. 

And  each  severed  stick  that  fell, 
In  its  falling  seemed  to  tell. 

All  too  plain. 
Of  the  many  severed  ties 
That  in  lawsuits  will  arise. 

Bringing  pain. 

Then  methought  the  sturdy  paw. 
That  was  using  axe  and  saw 

On  the  wood, 
Had  a  yielding  mine  of  wealth 
With  his  honest  toil  and  health. 

Doing  good. 

If  the  chips  that  strewed  the  ground, 
By  some  stricken  widow  found 

In  her  need, 
Should  by  light  and  warmth  impart 
Blessings  to  her  aged  heart — 

Happy  deed ! 

This  conclusion  then  I  draw, 
That  no  exercise  of  jaw. 
Twisting  India-rubber  law, 

Is  as  good 
As  the  exercise  of  paw; 

Sawing  wood. 
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enrs  ^'  Leonard, 


ReT.  H.  C.  Leonurd  vm  born  of  old  PuriUn  stock  in  HaTerhill,  Maas.,  about  1820,  and 
was  edncated  for  the  ministry  of  the  UniTersalist  Church.  He  settled  in  Thomaston,  In 
this  State,  in  I8t2,and  remained  there  nearly  fire  years,  where  he  enjoYed-  as  he  did  aft- 
erwards whererer  he  lived— the  friendship  and  respect  of  the  most  cnltiTated  and  worthy 
of  all  denominations.  In  the  best  days  of  the  Knirkerbotker  Moffatine  and  of  Dr.  Bai- 
ley*s  SaHonal  Era,  Mr  Leonard  contributed  to  these  publications  some  of  their  finest 
poetry.  A  poem  to  the  latter,  entitled  **  Lake  Chemo,'*  was  thou|[ht  by  the  editor  to  be 
not  unwortny  of  Wordsworth.  Mr.  Leonard  was  afterward  settled  at  Orono,  Water- 
Tille,  and  Deering.  While  at  the  latter  place  he  acted,  for  a  part  of  the  time,  as  Profes- 
sor of  English  Uterature  in  Westbrook  Seminarr.  Early  in  the  CiTil  War  he  was 
appointed  Chaplain  of  the  Sd  Begiment  Maine  Volunteers,  and,  later,  upon  an  earnest 
request  of  Col  Chaplin,  was  transferred  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  Chaplaincy  of 
the  1st  Maine  Regiment  of  Heavy  Artillery.  During  the  proprietorship  of  Mr.  Homan. 
of  Augusta,  of  the  Gotpel  Battner,  Mr.  Leonard  was  the  editor  of  that  paper.  He  died 
at  Pigeon  Cove,  (Rockport,)  Mass.,  about  March  4, 1880. 


THE  OLD  CHIEFS. 

We  sing  the  chiefs  of  aiild  lang  syne : 

Madockawando  f^^ve— 
The  Tarratine  in  Philip's  time; 

Megone,  the  fiend  and  knave; 
Wenamuett  with  kingly  face; — 

All  braves  who  bent  the  bow 
In  autumn's  hunt  or  winter*8  chase; 

But  most,  great  Orono. 

Madockawando's  royal  hand, 

In  nature's  temple  green. 
His  squaw-child  gave  in  marriage  band 

To  lone  and  proud  Castine. 
But  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea, 

Where  gleams  Penobscot's  flow, 
Best  praised  the  white-bom  chief  shall  be. 

The  blue-eyed  Orono. 

In  modem  days  of  Atteon, 

Or  Neptune's  later  reign. 
No  tales  are  told  of  brave  deeds  done, 

Or  sung  in  noble  strain. 
Our  thoughts  are  turned  to  other  days. 

The  dayp  of  strife  and  woe. 
Relieved  by  calm,  pacific  ways. 

Of  pale-faced  Orono. 

We  sing  the  chief,  the  grand  old  chief. 

The  chief  of  auld  lang  syne. 
Whose  years  of  rule  on  memory's  leaf 

Are  years  of  bloodless  line. 
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We  sing  the  chief,  the  grand  old  chief, 

The  chief  of  long  ago, 
The  com  still  sound  in  memory's  sheaf,- 

The  high-browed  Orono. 


CHRISTMAS  EVE. 

Bells,  ring  out  with  cheerful  might; 

Tapers,  bum  with  brilliant  flame; 
Organs,  play  glad  hymns  to-night; 

Voices,  chant  with  loud  acclaim. 

Hands,  adorn  the  sacred  wall, 
Twine  the  wreath  and  braid  the  vine 

And  upraise  the  fir-tree  tall; 
Minstrels,  sing  the  glowing  line. 

For  the  blessed  eve  has  come, 
Starlit,  bright  as  none  before; 

Magi  seek  the  Saviour's  home; 
Shepherds  find  His  humble  door. 

With  your  outward  rites  and  gifts. 
Let  the  heart  to  Christ  be  given; 

For  the  heart  His  power  uplifts. 
Leading:  it  to  truth  and  heaven. 


'r» 


Offering  from  hand  or  lip, 

Like  the  ointment  Mary  poured, 

Meaneth  inward  fellowship 
With  the  Saviour,  Christ  the  Lord. 


This  ladv  was  born  at  Lewiston  Falls,  n«ar  Auburn,  Me.,  about  t820.  and  began  to 
write  for  the  press  at  an  early  age.  A  volume  of  her  poeina,  entitled  "  The  Wild  Flow- 
er," was  printed  at  Portland,  by  S.  H.  Colesworthy,  in  1M8.  Mrs.  Read,  some  time  since, 
removed  to  Chelsea,  Mass. 


SONG  OF  A  BLIND  GIRL. 

They  tell  me  earth  is  beautiful.     I  know  it  must  be  true. 
If  stirs  do  brilliant  shine  through  skies  of  an  ethereal  blue; 
Green  fields,  green  trees,  and  fragrant  flowers  of  every  form  and  hue. 
They  say,  are  scattered  o'er  the  earth,  and  form  a  glorious  view. 
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I  hear  the  singing  of  the  birds,  and  smell  the  dainty  flowers. 
And  breezes  soft  come  wafting  by,  amid  spring's  pleasant  bowers; 
A  thousand  sounds  I  daily  hear,  with  sweetest  music  fraught, 
And  every  sound  creates  in  me  some  pleasant,  blissful  thought. 

I  know  earth  must  be  beautiful,  though  I  may  never  see 
Her  beauties;  yet  I  cannot  mourn,  for  thoughts  are  given  me, 
That,  when  mortality  is  o'er,  my  spirit  then  will  rise 
To  that  eternal,  happy  shore,  to  see  above  the  skies. 


A  DONATION  GATHERING. 

A  happy  throng  unite,  on  this  auspicious  night, 

The  home  to  cheer. 
Of  him  who  doth  impart  food  to  the  hungry  heart, 
Who  heals,  with  friendship's  art. 

Our  sorrows  here. 

Let  joy  each  bosom  swell,  on  this  our  festival, 

May  no  regret 
Within  our  hearts  be  found,  while  we  this  board  surround; 
May  none  another  wound. 

But  feuds  forget. 

May  blessings  from  above  descend  on  him  we  love, 

With  hearts  sincere; 
O  may  he  never  know  one  dark,  corrosive  woe, 
May  comfort  to  him  tlow. 

Like  fountains  clear. 

God  bless  his  gentle  wife,  wlio,  through  this  chequered  life, 

His  home  will  bless; 
O  guard  that  infant,  too.  and  in  its  pathway  strew 
Bright  flowers,  fresh  with  the  dew 

Of  happiness. 

May  friendship's  golden  chain  unbroken  here  remain, 

Among  our  band: 
And  may  we  ever  strive  in  harmony  to  live. 
Till  we  at  length  arrive 

In  that  bright  land. 
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^or^e  ^rederic  cffagann. 


Rer.  Q.  F  Magoun  was  bom  in  Bath, March,  1821.  He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  Ck)llege  in 
the  class  of  IMI,  and,  after  taking  a  course  of  theological  study,  t»ocame  resident  licen- 
tiate at  Andover,  Mass.,  spending  two  years  of  the  time  in  teaching  at  Qalena,  111  .and 
Platteville,  Wis.  He  beg^n  his  ministry  in  the  service  of  the  Home  Missionary  Soci- 
ety at  ShuUsburg,  Wis  ,  was  afterwards  pastor  of  a  church  in  Galena,  111.,  in  Davenport, 
la.,  and  in  Lyons,  la.,  from  1860  to  1864  Having  been  elected  President  of  Iowa  College 
and  Professor  of  Moral  and  Mental  Science,  he  entered  on  the  duties  of  that  office  In 
18G6,  and  resigned  the  position  in  1887.  In  1867  he  received  the  degree  of  D.  D  from 
Amherst  College  Amidst  his  manifold  labors,  I>r  Magoun  has  found  time  to  frequently 
contribute  to  the  prominent  reviews  and  periodicals  at  home,  and  also  to  the  London 
press,  besides  sermons,  addresses  and  lectures. 


GATHERING  OF  THE  COVENANTERS. 

No  proud  cathedral  bell»  the  prayer-call  bearing, 

Swung  solemnly  within  its  lofty  tower; 
All  sights  and  sounds,  and  their  true  hearts  unerring 

Proclaimed  the  hour. 

The  sunset- wane  of  day's  resplendent  glory 

Wrote  on  the  clouds  in  roseate  letters  there, 
Like  some  fine  limner  famed  in  ancient  story. 

To  prayer  I    To  prayer  P' 


(( 


The  breeze  that  waved  the  meek,  dew-dripping  flowers, 

And  breathed  inspiring  fragrance  on  the  air, 
A  murmur  sent  through  all  their  blossomy  bowers, 

*  *  To  prayer  I    To  prayer  V  * 

Not  mid  the  pomp  of  serried  arch  and  column 

They  led  their  meek  and  reverent  array; 
Where  all  was  wild,  yet  Sabbath-like  and  solemn. 

They  turned  to  pray. 

Wild,  and  yet  Sabbath-like!    Huge  rocky  masses 
Were  piled  that  yawning  cavern-temple  round, 
Where  tlie  fierce  earthquake,  ia  its  rifting  passes, 

A  home  had  found ! 

The  patriarch  came,  liis  long  white  locks  revealing 

Time's  sway  of  joy  and  sorrow,  hope  and  fear. 
And  the  wee  infant  tottered  from  his  dwelling 

Of  scarce  a  year. 

The  mother  came.     Her  woman's  heart  will  falter 

As  priestly  hands  her  baptized  infant  lift, 
And  still  the  white-robed  maidens  at  the  altar 

Blush  at  the  gift! 
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•      •      •      Stay !— A  swift  banner-plaid  went  flashing 

High  o'er  the  rocky  verge  with  sudden  gleam. 
And  sullenly  a  heavy  stone  fell  plashing 

Upon  the  stream ! 

Up,  worshippers !  unto  your  eyrie  dwelling. 
If  ye  would  never  death  of  torture  know! 
Like  a  wild  torrent  from  the  mountains  swelling. 

Burst  the  red  foe ! 

And  lo!  while  fiery  curse  and  imprecation 

Pour  in  hot  volleys  on  the  praise-stirred  air. 
The  mountain-flood,— swift  herald  of  salvation, — 

Itself  is  there! 

Their  foam-flecked  crests  o*er  hill  and  valley  flinging, 

On!  on!  the  raving,  thundering  waters  pour! 
On  that  wild  sea  no  wave- washed  corse  is  swinging, — 

One  yell!— *t  was  o'er! 

Wliile  high  above,  unheard  amid  the  thunder, 
The  Covenanters  praise  that  vengeful  God, 
Who  flung  the  mighty  from  his  prey  asunder 

On  that  dark  flood! 

That  spirit  reigneth  still !    So,  Christian,  waging 

A  terrible  war  along  life's  corse-strewn  road. 
Fear  not!    One  power  can  calm  thy  foe's  fiert»e  raging,- 

O  trust  in  God ! 


(Edwitrd  Srtck  iiabinsatL 

Edward  Breck  Robinson  was  bom  in  T>orche8tor.  Mass.,  May  29. 1821.  At  the  age  of 
16.  be  went  to  Boston  and  entered  the  piano  nianufaclory  of  L.  Ciilbert  as  an  apprentice. 
He  at  the  same  time  ctminienced  his  iuuj>icHl  studien  under  Henry  Greatorex,  the  dis- 
tinguished musician  an«l  coniiMKner.  Wlion  21  years  of  .•i^e  he  adopted  piano-teaching  as 
a  profession,  and  came  to  Portland  in  l.'HT  in  that  capacity.  He  otticiated  as  organist  at 
the  First  Parish  Church  in  1851.  vrhen  iie  rt-siguetl  to  travel  in  Eiirop«».  Ketuming.  he 
commenced  manufacruring  pianos  in  this  city  under  the  tirm  name  of  Andrews  &  Kob- 
inson,  and  has  continued  dealing  in  the  insttruments  until  the  present  time. 


BIRD  LOVE. 

The  songsters  of  the  forest  know 

When  love-time  comes  in  early  spring; 

And,  long  before  the  melting  snow. 
Assemble  at  the  gathering 
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To  woo  the  mate  that  love  inspires, 
And  win  her  little  heart  of  joy; 

And  all  the  art  that  love  requires 
With  fervent  ardor  they  employ. 

Why  sings  each  bird  its  sweetest  notes, 
As  if  alone  all  love  were  his  ? 

There  flies  the  mate,  on  her  he  dotes, 
And  she  knows  what  the  answer  is. 

In  yonder  densely  shaded  wood. 
He  follows  to  some  leafy  spray; 

And  in  the  charm  of  solitude 
Caresses  with  his  tuneful  lay. 

Repeating  oft  a  simple  strain. 
He  softly  warbles  forth  its  tone 

Until  she  turns  and  looks  again; 
And  then  his  pleading  note  is  done. 

O  love,  with  subtle  power  divine — 
And  who  would  not  thy  servant  be? — 

So  teach  me  that  the  work  be  mine 
To  touch  the  secret  spring  for  thee. 


SONG  TO  THE  ROSES. 

I  Ml  carol  to  the  roses,  love. 

As  we  go  wandering  by; 
I'll  sing  and  tell  my  thoughts  of  thee, 

But  with  a  trembling  sigh. 

To  one  fair  rose  the  bee  now  flies, 

And  finds  its  honey  there; 
What  wonder  then  if  I  now  seek 

Thy  ruddy  lips  so  fair. 

Come  hither,  that  the  passing  breeze 
Cool  not  thy  blushing  cheek; 

Draw  nearer,  that  my  tempted  lips 
To  thee  may  softly  speak. 

For  I  sing  to  the  roses,  love. 

And  tell  them  all  of  thee; 
That  thou  the  sweet  and  fair  rose  art, 

And  I  the  honey  bee. 
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POLICY. 

One  cannot  force  a  horse  to  drink ; 

One  cannot  force  a  fool  to  think ; 
And  whip  the  horse  and  thump  the  fool, 

Yet  they  are  stubborn  as  a  mule ! 

But  pve  the  horse  a  little  salt. 
And  tell  the  fool  he  has  no  fault, 

Then  they  will  yield  to  selfishness. 

And  drink  some,  think  some,  more  or  less. 


%jncn  ^nn  ^itinbif. 


Mrs.  Lncy  Ann  Quinby  vas  the  (laughter  of  Robert  E.  CorliBS,  and  was  bom  May  1% 
1821,  in  North  Tarinouth,  Me.  She  married  Rev.  Cleo.  W.  Quinby.  D.  D..  iu  1837.  She 
died  in  Middletovn,  Ct.,  Feb.  23. 1800.  *'  She  tria  the  faithful  wife,  the  affectionate  mother, 
the  tender  daughter,  the  true  friend,  and  the  sincere  Cliristian.  To  the  poor  she  was  a 
benefactor,  to  the  afllictetl  a  comforter,  and  to  the  rich  an  ornament  and  example.**  Mrs. 
Quinby,  though  her  «lo-nestic  liuties  wore  m-uiifoltl,  c  Mitributed  often  for  religious  asso- 
ciations and  public  ocoasiims,  and  several  of  her  pieces,  de«licated  to  special  friends  or  U> 
help  some  good  cause,  are  still  treasiured.  She  was  the  mother  of  nine  children,  one  of 
whom  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Uollis  B.  Hill,  of  Portland. 


CONVENTIOX  HYMN. 

FOR  TlIK  STATE  COXVEXTIOX  OF   UNI  VERS  ALIST8  AT  BRIDGEPORT,  COXN., 

AUG.  20th  axi>  27tii,  1846. 

Great  God !  thy  children  gathered  now 

Within  this  place  of  prayer,  so  dear. 
Would  at  thy  feet  in  rev'rence  how. 

And  humbly  ask  Thy  presence  here. 

From  various  parts  we  come  to  bring" 

The  tidiu'j:.s  of  Thy  gospel's  spread; 
Thy  messengers,  we  meet  to  sing 

The  boiui.Ues.^  priise  of  Christ,  our  Head. 

Though  stringers  now,  we  joyful  come, 

Our  F.vther  to  adore  in  love; 
We  hive  one  faith,  one  hop*?,  one  home, 

"Xot  mule  with  hands,"  in  heaven  above. 

While  here, new  zeal  miy  we  obtain; 

O  with  thy  love  our  hearts  imbue; 
Here  mike  *'Thy  doctrine  drop  like  rain," 

Thv  truth  distil  like  early  dew. 
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Here,  from  the  altar  of  each  heart, 
Let  fervent  prayer  to  Thee  ascend ; 

Father,  Thy  grace  to  us  impart. 
Thy  blessing  on  Thy  children  send. 

And  when,  with  multitudes  above, 
Thy  ransomed  sweep  the  trembling  lyre, 

Thy  power,  goodness,  truth  and  love, 
Each  seraph's  s(mg  with  joy  shall  fire. 


TO    GRANDFATHER    ON    HIS    EIGHTY-SEVENTH    BIRTHDAY, 

FEBRUARY  NINTH,  1850. 

Eighty  and  seven  long  years  have  gone 
Since  thou  the  light  first  looked  upon, 
And  time's  rude  hand  has  on  thy  face 
Left  many  a  deep  and  furrowed  trace. 

Thy  once  firm  step  is  tottering  now. 
And  white  the  locks  upon  thy  brow; 
Dimmed  is  the  lustre  of  tliine  eye, — 
Thou'rt  ripened  for  thy  home  on  high. 

Yes,  Grandsire,  thou  art  wrinkled,  old, 
All  but  thy  heart,  that  is  not  cold; 
For  neither  age  nor  time  can  trace 
Deep  wrinkles  there,  as  on  thy  face. 

How  I,  in  childhood,  loved  to  see 
Thy  face  and  climb  upon  thy  knee; 
Oft  while  I  sat  in  gladness  there, 
My  hand  played  with  thy  hoary  hair. 

May  God  bless  her,  who  by  thy  side 
Has  walked  at  noon  and  eventide. 
Whose  faithful  love  so  many  years 
Has  shared  thy  joys,  thy  hopes,  and  fears. 

God  of  our  Fathers !  may  thy  care 
Keep  and  sustain  this  aged  pair. 
Receive  them  when  with  life  they're  done, 
Their  '*  battle  fought,"  the  **  victory  won." 


AN  OLD  ENGLISH  GENTLEMAN. 

I'll  sing  you  a  good  old  song,  that  was  made  when  men  were  great, 
Of  a  fine  old  English  Gentleman,  who  had  an  old  estate. 
And  who  kept  up  Iiis  fine  mansion  at  a  bountiful  old  rate; 
With  a  good  big  porter  to  relieve  the  poor  beside  his  gate, 
Like  a  fine  old  English  gentleman,  all  of  the  olden  time. 
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His  hall  so  old  was  hung  about  with  pikes  aud  guns  and  bows. 

And  swords  and  good  old  bucklers  which  had  stoo<i  some  tough  old  blows; 

'Twas  there  **  His  Worship"  sat  in  state,  in  doublet  aud  trunk-hose, 

And  quaffed  his  cup  of  giHxl  old  sack,  to  comfort  his  old  nose. 

Like  a  fine  old  English  gentleman,  one  of  the  olden  time. 

His  custom  was,  when  Christmas  came,  to  bid  his  friends  repair 
To  his  old  hall,  where  feivst  and  bill  for  them  he  did  prepare; 
And  though  the  rich  he  entertained,  he  ne'er  forgot  the  poor, 
Xor  was  the  houseless  wanderer  e'er  driven  from  the  door 
Of  this  fine  old  English  gentleman,  one  of  the  olden  time. 

Yet  all,  at  length,  must  bend  to  fate !  so,  like  the  ebbing  tide, 
Declining  gently  to  the  last,  this  tine  old  man«  he  died; 
The  widow  and  the  orphan's  tears  bedewed  his  cold  grave's  side, — 
And  Where's  the  scutcheon  that  can  show  so  much  of  worth  and  pride 
Of  a  fine  old  English  gentleman,  one  of  the  olden  time. 

But  times  and  seasons  though  they  change,  and  customs  pass  away, 
Tet  English  hands  and  English  hearts  will  prove  old  England's  sway; 
And  though  our  coffers  mayn't  be  filled  as  they  were  wont  of  yore, 
We  still  have  hands  to  fight,  if  need,  and  hearts  to  help  the  poor, 
Like  the  good  old  English  gentleman,  one  of  the  olden  time. 


Miss  Kemick  has  always  resided  in  the  quiet  countrr  town  of  Kittery.  in  the  hoiis^  to 
which  her  mother  came  on  her  marria^.  Her  father  held  an  office  in  the  Xary-yanl  at 
this  place  the  larger  part  of  his  life,  going  out  once  with  his  party  which  was  then  called 
the  Whig  administration,  heing  reinstated  on  their  return  to  power.  He  was  a  ninn  of 
sound  judgment  and  unquestioned  integrity.  Martha  inherited  from  her  mother  a  love 
of  history  and  of  literature.  She  was  a  diligent  worker  in  her  household,  but  she  always 
found  time  for  reading,  and  our  author  remembers  of  her  telling  of  one  part  of  her  life, 
when,  surrounded  by  family  cares,  she  found  no  leisure  by  day.  the  late  hours  of  the  eve- 
ning were  spent  in  this  way.  Martha's  school  life  was  one  of  absorbing  study;  a  small 
part  of  it  was  passeil  at  Augusta.  3le..  and  at  a  Baptist  Seminary  in  Chariestown,  Mas^. 
Dut  she  learned  nearly  as  well  by  studying  her  books  at  home  in  the  intervals  to  sch«K>I 
terms.  She  was  sati'sfletl  only  when  she  could  repeat  the  contents  of  each  from  the 
beginning  to  tlie  close  without  questions.  Overwork  of  mind  prei»ared  the  way  for  sick- 
ness, and  from  a  summer  of  fever  ab«>ut  that  time  she  ha:*  never  been  restored  to  pernia- 
nent  health.  She  has  alwa\-s  thought  her  gifts  lay  more  in  prose  than  poetry.  Sne  had 
written  many  stories  which  had  Mren  well  receive<l  in  the  publications  to  which  they 
were  sent,  hiit  for  a  long  period  <H)uld  only  cultivate  her  gift  for  veijse,  and  her  poems 
appeare«l  every  week  in  two  or  three  Boston  papers.  When  better  health  came,  three 
books  were  written  which  found  their  «av  to  the  public,  **  Agnes  Stanhope,"  **  Millicent 
Halfoni "  and  **  Kichanl  Ireton,"  beside  iCeveral  serials,  and  some  MSS.,  which  have  not 
yet  been  sent  to  a  publisher.  Her  published  poems  would  till  three  large  volumes  if  ooU 
lected. 


PEPPERELLS  TOMB. 

In  the  southern  section  of  this  town  is  another  village,  commanding  a  distant  riew  of 
the  blue  ocean.  Here  are  the  remains  of  the  once  elegant  mansion  of  Sir  William  Pep- 
perell,  the  only  colonist  knighte*!  by  the  mother  ct>untry.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
he  won  this  distinction  by  his  capture  of  Louisburg  fntin  the  French,  at  the  head  of  New 
England  troops.    This  is  commemorative  of  a  visit  to  his  tomb. 
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In  a  lone,  deserted  field, 

Where  the  bluest  violets  bloom, 
Where  the  May  winds  sweep  the  valleys, 

Stands  a  stately  marble  tomb : 
Not  a  rose,  or  vine,  or  flower. 

Clings  around  it;  love's  sweet  spell 
Long  has  vanished  from  its  portals; 

Of  its  fame  alone  we  tell. 

Many  years  have  come  and  vanished 

Since  this  silent  sleeper  led 
To  the  storming  of  a  fortress, 

Ranks  of  men  now  lying  dead. 
When  New  England  won  a  victory  I 

And  this  gray  old  tombstone's  name 
Higli  upon  the  scroll  of  honor 

Was  the  first  in  song  and  fame ! 

Full  a  hundred  years  have  vanished 

Since  that  proud  and  happy  day. 
When  his  ships,  all  richly  laden. 

Gathered  in  this  fair,  blue  bay; 
When  these  green  flelds  all  around  us 

With  his  nodding  harvests  shone — 
Wealth  and  pride  and  state  and  honor, 

To  this  tomb  they  all  have  flown. 

Yonder  in  his  stately  mansion. 

Once  the  halls  were  all  aglow 
With  the  music  and  rejoicings 

Of  the  days  of  long  ago. 
Now  his  portrait  hangs  forgotten 

On  the  ancient,  time-worn  wall. 
And  the  strangers'  faces  gather 

In  his  proud  ancestral  hall. 

In  this  tomb  he  lies  forgotten; 

But  the  ancient  tales  will  tell 
Of  the  master  who  was  honored. 

And  the  faithful  friend  as  well. 
Better  than  the  fame  which  crowned  him, 

Better  than  his  wealth's  great  store, 
Are  these  records  which  present  him 

True  and  just  forevermore. 


WENDELL  PHILLIPS. 

His  voice  rang  out  upon  your  streets, 
O  cold,  proud  city !  in  the  still  dark  night, 
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He  was  the  prophet  who  foresaw  the  day. 
The  slow,  sure  dawning  of  a  far-off  light. 

Hated  and  scorned,  he  wrought  as  best  he  knew, 
To  what  he  believed  his  lips  were  never  dumb; 

It  was  a  happy  ending  to  his  toils 
To  see  his  promised  future  safely  come. 

Silent  and  reverent,  through  the  long,  dark  streets 

Throngs  wait  the  coming  of  his  sable  bier, 
As  a  good  warrior  who  has  fought  his  fight. 

Who  slumbers  in  the  peaceful  stillness  here; 
Round  him  the  children  of  a  dusky  race 

Marshal  a  guard  for  their  long  faithful  friend. 
Who,  when  their  sky  had  not  a  line  of  light; 

Wrought  for  them  to  the  coming  of  the  end. 

Scorned  at  his  morning,  hated  at  his  noon, 

Into  his  evening  came  the  sunset  light; 
They  knew  him  who  had  breathed  but  scorn  and  hate 

Before  he  passed  away  into  the  night. 
Lo,  the  proud  city  brings  her  funeral  wreaths. 

Her  long  processions  where  he  lies  in  sleep. 
Where  hundred  faces  from  the  walls  look  down, — 

What  he  has  sown  at  last  his  fame  shall  reap. 


GAMBETTA. 

"  A  lover  of  his  country,**  write  it  here 
Above  the  still  face  lying  on  the  bier. 
He  was  her  saviour  when  the  blood-red  hand 
Of  war  spread  over  all  the  wide  fair  land, 
Wisely  he  counseled  all  that  man  could  do; 
In  her  dark  hours  he  was  wise  and  true. 

What  were  his  faults  shown  in  the  light  of  day? 

In  that  dark  chamber  with  him  let  them  lay, — 

Bring  roses,  violets  and  immortelles  red. 

To  glorify  with  bloom  his  last  low  bed. 

To  breathe  of  a  new  life  if  priest  and  prayer. 

Are  banished  from  the  solemn  service  there. 

The  thronging  thousands  came  around  his  bier; 

He  who  is  mourned  for  is  no  longer  here, 

In  what  new  worlds  our  eyes  are  dim  to  trace 

Shall  we  behold  the  glory  of  his  face, 

The  spirit's  glory  who  has  put  away 

The  fading  vestments  and  the  form  of  clay? 
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Noble  his  deeds,  detractions,  hate  and  wrong, 
All  these  fall  earthward,  to  the  earth  belong; 
Fame's  fairest  garland  on  his  grave  will  bloom, 
On  History's  fairest  page  his  name  find  room; 
'Tis  time  that  tries  us;  let  these  letters  stand, 
"  He  was  the  lover  of  his  father-land." 


A  CHILD  IS  LOST  I 

*^  A  child  is  lost!"  the  crier  calls, 

Down  a  long  street  the  interest  grew. 
The  anguish  of  one  mother's  heart, 

The  waiting,  startled  mothers  knew; 
Some  blue-eyed  darling  whose  short  steps 

Have  wandered  from  the  household  door,- 
Before  the  night-fall  she  shall  come 

To  wander  from  it  nevermore. 

There  will  be  tears  upon  her  face, 

The  tangled  curls  with  dust  will  shine, 
The  poor  hot  cheeks  will  flush  and  glow. 

As  with  a  draught  of  ruby  wine. 
But  robed,  when  folded  close  and  safe 

To  hearts  that  love  her,  will  it  be; 
Only  the  sheltering  walls  of  home 

And  well-known  faces  will  she  see. 

Out  in  the  street  the  other  day. 

Where  snow-flakes  all  the  pathway  piled, 
I  saw  a  woman  whose  dark  face 

Brought  up  the  memory  of  this  child. 
A  wanderer  from  some  happy  home. 

For  whom  no  crier's  voice  may  call; 
But  through  the  stillness  and  the  gloom 

I  know  God  watches  over  all. 


A  BROKEN  HOUSEHOLD. 
Five  little  girls  I  how  fast  they  grew  I 

Through  the  chinks  in  the  roof  the  stars  shone  through. 
But,  nestled  together  with  wrappings  warm. 

They  heeded  neither  the  wind  nor  the  storm  ^ 
Summer  and  winter  with  work  and  play 

They  filled  up  merrily  every  day. 
And  learned  their  tasks  at  the  village  school, 

Where  they  were  gentle  and  easy  to  rule. 
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Many  a  year  Eas  glided  away, 

The  little  old  cabin  has  ic^one  to  decay; 
A  fine  stately  building  fills  yonder  its  place, 

Of  the  green  swarded  bank  there  is  left  not  a  trace; 
Bat  a  gray-headed  man  trudges  blithely  along. 

He  who  once  was  so  rugged  and  stalwart  and  strong, 
Or  sits  in  his  door  but  a  few  rods  away 

In  the  rest  and  calm  of  a  summer  day. 

The  children  are  scattered  far  and  wide, 

Not  one  is  left  by  the  old  hearthside, — 
All  but  the  child  who  went  early  to  rest, 

With  the  green  sods  laid  on  her  lifeless  breast, 
To  share  with  the  mother  the  blessed  home 

Leaving  the  father  weary  and  lone. 
With  his  faithful  dog  in  the  twilight  gray 

Which  shuts  in  his  busy  and  useful  day. 

Five  little  ones  in  the  long  ago! 

How  the  years  will  vanish,  they  come  and  go  I 
The  pine  wood  stands,  and  the  river  shines 

Under  the  thickets  of  rustling  vines; 
But  they  come  not  back  who  will  come  no  more 

To  him  who  sits  in  the  sun  at  his  door, 
Waiting  and  dreaming,  while  far  away 

The  air  is  astir  with  the  childrens*  phiy. 


AN  INCIDENT  OF  A  HOSPITAL. 

From  the  river-side  they  bore  her, 

Where  the  Thames*  clear  waters  flow, 
To  the  chamber  where  they  laid  her. 

On  a  pallet  soft  and  low. 
Gentle  voices  breathed  around  her, 

Wliere  a  few  white  cots  were  spread ; 
To  and  thither  from  her  pillow. 

Watchers  went  with  noiseless  tread. 

Full  of  shame  and  grief  and  sorrow. 

Her  short  life  behind  her  lay; 
Only  eighteen  little  summers, 

In  the  stillness  stretched  away 
To  the  deep  and  slimy  river. 

Where  her  lost  and  trembling  feet 
Had  been  stayed  one  little  hour. 

In  this  chamber  cool  and  sweet. 
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Full  of  human  love  and  pity, 

All  the  long  nights  came  and  went, 
And  a  holy  dream  of  heaven 

To  the  fainting  heart  was  sent; 
Full  of  hope  and  peace  and  patience, 

In  the  pain  that  pressed  her  still, 
She  looked  upward  with  rejoicing, 

To  the  doing  of  His  will. 

In  the  stillness  of  one  night-time. 

They  who  slept  around  her  bed 
Saw  the  glory  of  His  presence 

In  her  wondrous  beauty  shed ; 
As  with  radiant  face  uplifted 

To  some  vision  on  the  wall, 
Hehl  beyond  their  touch  or  seeing, 

She  went  from  them  at  His  call. 

Thus  they  laid  her  in  her  slumbers, 

Witli  that  look  upon  her  face. 
In  the  low  and  lonely  chamber. 

Where  the  poor  must  have  a  place; 
But  they  told  the  story  over, 

Through  the  ward  and  world  it  flew,- 
It  was  a  strange,  sad  story. 

But  every  word  is  true. 


§Imrhs  Shells  Roberts, 
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THE  SLEEP  OF  NATURE. 

The  wind  is  loud,  and  a  frosty  shroud 

Wraps  Nature  in  its  fold. 
The  Frost  King's  hands,  as  with  iron  bands, 

Have  set  and  sealed  their  hold. 

How  swift  and  fleet  were  the  Day-god's  feet. 

That  danced  along  the  plain ! 
And  sudden  and  brief  the  fall  of  the  leaf 

Told  winter  come  again! 

so 
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As  sweet  and  deep  as  a  maiden*  s  sleep, 

In  snow-white  vesture  laid. 
Looks  Xature  now,  with  her  pale  cold  brow, 

In  her  wintr>'  garb  arrayed. 

Tet  fair  as  the  flush  of  a  virgin^ s  blush, 

Shall  she  rise  from  sleep  and  dream. 
And  roseate  hues  with  the  glittering  dews 

Shall  weave  her  gorgeous  sheen. 

And  again  shall  sing  the  birds  in  the  spring, 

And  Nature's  heart  shall  glow; 
The  fruits  and  flowers,  in  the  genial  showers, 

Shall  blossom  sweet,  and  grow. 

On  hill-side  and  plain  shall  nod  the  ripe  grain, 

In  summer's  golden  sun. 
And  autumn  shall  cheer,  with  the  fruits  of  the  year. 

The  reapers'  work  well  done. 

Thus,  warm  or  a-cold,  she  waxeth  not  old, 

Since  the  sweet  mom  of  her  birth, 
When  the  glad  stars  sang  and  the  echoes  rang 

Through  all  the  heaven  and  earth. 
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THE  SONG  OF  SLEEP. 

Sleep,  sleep,  sleep.  Sleep,  sleep,  sleep, 

O  how  sweet  when  day  is  o*er!  O  how  sweet  at  height  of  bliss 

Floating  from  the  quiet  shore  There  to  feel  the  dewy  kiss, 

'Neath  the  dreamy  sky  of  June  There  to  smoothly  glide  away 

To  the  water's  djing  tune,  Down  a  softening  moonlight  ray 

Sinking  with  the  sinking  moon.  Into  misty,  ghostly  day, 

Sleep,  sleep,  sleep.  Sleep,  sleep,  sleep. 
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Sleep,  sleep,  sleep.  Sleep,  sleep,  sleep, 

O  how  sweet  in  shades  of  woe,  O  how  sweet  on  mother's  breast 

Then  to  feel  the  tidal  flow  There  so  soft  to  lie  at  rest» 

Of  the  softest  wavy  light  Gazing  in  those  quiet  eyes 

Gently,  slowly  lift  the  night  Till  their  lights  in  shadows  lie; 

Resting  on  the  weary  sight.  Murmuring  till  the  murmurs  die, 

Sleep)  sleep,  sleep.         Sleep,  sleep,  sleep. 

WELCOME  OF  EARTH. 

O  welcome !  welcome  here  I 

To  thy  home  beneath  the  bier, 
From  lifers  dark  shores  of  pain  and  fear, 

Rest  sweetly  on  the  breast 

Of  the  one  who  loves  thee  best, 
Of  one  who  will  watch  o'er  thy  tranquil  rest, 

Till  thy  blue  and  gentle  eyes. 

Shall  open  on  the  skies 
Of  the  angels'  own  blest  Paradise. 

And  calmly  thou  shalt  stay 

And  gently  waste  away; 
There  is  no  pain  in  that  slow  decay. 

It  will  never  mar  thy  sleep. 

It  will  never  bid  thee  weep, 
While  thy  mother  above  thee  her  watch  shall  keep. 

Till  corruption's  blackened  sign. 

On  this  moveless  face  of  thine. 
But  makes  thee  nearer  to  me,  and  mine. 

When  decay  has  run  its  race. 

And  there  is  left  no  trace 
Of  thy  rounded  form  and  thy  smiling  face; 

When  the  dust  remains  alone. 

When  the  coffin  lid  is  gone, 
«  And  the  ashes  of  life  on  the  mold  are  strewn; 

O  then  a  part  of  me. 

Weary  one,  thou  shalt  be 
Till  the  opening  morn  of  Eternity. 

Tliough  thine  earthly  friends  above 

May  forget  the  heart  of  love, 
That  'neath  the  turf  has  ceased  to  move, 

Tlie  Earth  is  near  thee  yet; 

The  Earth  will  ne'er  forget. 
While  the  stars  of  Heaven  shall  rise  and  set, — 

Then  where  shall  peace  be  found 

Like  the  peace  that  reigns  around 
The  cold,  damp  clay  in  the  cold,  damp  ground  ? 
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THE  TERROR. 
yon  eget  MauriftjacuUs  neque  arcu. 

Queen  of  the  surges,  sailing  forth  undaunted, 
Weathersome  la<len,  stiff  tliough  but  in  ballast, 
Who  shall  withstand  thee,  terror  of  the  navies. 
Three-masted  schooner! 

On  conies  the  war-ship,  ponderous,  majestic; 
Power  intrinsic  this  to  choose  or  that  way. 
Ware  thee  now,  scliooner !  trusting  but  to  breezes, 

Pitiful  schooner  I 

Wind  is  but  light,  and  scant  at  that,  and  baffling. 
Luff  ?  no,  she  cannot— keep  her  off  ?  she  will  not. 
Crashing  collision— slowly  sinks  the  war-ship; 
On  sails  the  schooner. 

Where  grew  the  oaks,  the  tamaracks  and  beeches 
Shaped  to  thy  timbers,  weighted  as  of  iron  ? 
Fitted  and  fastened,  built  with  skill  consummate. 
Hail  to  thee,  builder ! 

Find  thou,  O  builder!  always  in  the  forest 
That  breed  of  oaks  and  tender  them  securely. 
Set  in  each  bow  a  stem  of  such  like  timlier. 

Oaken  as  iron. 

No  beak  of  trireme,  pointed,  massive,  brazen. 
Driven  resistless  by  the  broad-backed  rowers. 
Tore  in  the  hollow  ships  of  olden  story 
Side  rents  so  ghastly. 
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Ram  of  a  schooner !  thou  hast  changed  thy  gender. 
No  more  shall  8he  bo  said  of  a  three-master. 
He  is  henceforth  thy  proper  appellation, 

Masterful  schooner! 

Thy  function  now  conjunction,  though  disjunctive, 
First  of  the  list  we  dearly  learned  as  children; 
"But,  then,  though,  either,'*  thus  was  its  beginning, 
Butt,  then,  O  schooner  I 

Though,  if  thou  must  be  plunging  at  all  comers, 
Discriminate  more  wisely  than  thou  hast  done. 
Choose  if  thou  wilt  the  ordinary  war-ship. 

But  not  Cunarders. 

Now,  if  I  had  the  ear  of  Uncle  Samuel, 
This  would  I  plead :  **  Why  bother  with  your  cruisers  ? 
Gather  from  Maine,  from  all  the  down-east  ship-yards, 
Three-masted  schooners." 


A  TOBACCONALIAN  ODE. 

0;Plant  divine! 

Not  to  the  tuneful  Nine, 

Who  sit  where  purple  sunlight  longest  lingers. 

Twining  the  bay,  weaving  with  busy  fingers 

The  amaranth  eterne  and  sprays  of  vine, 

Do  I  appeal.    Ah,  worthier  brows  tlian  mine 

Shall  wear  those  wreaths !    But  thou,  O  potent  plant, 

Of  thy  broad  fronds  but  furnish  me  a  crown; 

Let  others  sing  the  yellow  corn,  the  vine. 

And  others  for  the  laurel-garland  pant. 

Content  with  my  rich  meed,  I'll  sit  me  down. 

Nor  ask  for  fame,  nor  heroes'  high  renown. 

Nor  wine. 

Ye  airy  sprites, 

Born  of  the  Moniing's  womb,  sired  of  the  Sun, 

Who  cull  with  nice  acumen,  one  by  one, 

All  gentle  influences  from  the  air. 

And  from  within  the  earth  what  most  delights 

The  tender  roots  of  springing  plants,  whose  care 

Distils  from  gross  material  its  spirit 

To  paint  the  flower  and  give  the  fruit  its  merit, 

Apply  to  my  dull  sense  your  subtle  art! 

When  ye,  with  nicest,  finest  skill,  had  wrought 

This  chiefest  work,  the  choicest  blessings  brought 

20» 
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And  stored  them  at  its  roots,  prepared  each  part, 

Matured  the  bud,  painted  the  dainty  bloom, 

Ye  stood  and  gazed  until  the  fruit  should  come. 

Ah,  foolish  elves! 

Look  ye  that  yon  frail  flower  should  be  sublimed 

To  fruit  commensurate  with  all  your  power 

And  cunning  art  ?    Was  it  for  such  ye  climbed 

The  slanting  sunbeams,  coaxing  many  a  shower 

From  the  coy  clouds?    Ye  did  exceed  yourselves; 

And  as  ye  stand  and  gaze,  lo,  instantly 

The  whole  ethercalized  ye  see : 

From  topmost  golden  spray  to  lowest  root, 

The  whole  is  fruit. 

Well  have  ye  wrought, 

And  in  your  honor  now  shall  incense  rise. 

The  oaken  chair,  the  cheerful  blaze,  invite 

Calm  meditation,  while  the  dickering  light 

Casts  strange,  fantastic  shadows  on  the  wall, 

Where  goodly  tomes,  with  ample  lading  fraught 

Of  gold,  of  wit  and  gems  of  fancy  rare, 

Poet  and  sage,  mute  witnesses  of  all. 

Smile  gently  on  me,  as  with  sober  care, 

I  reach  the  pipe  and  thoughtfully  prepare 

The  sacrifice. 

O  fragile  clay ! 

Erstwhile  as  white  as  e'er  a  lily  of  old  Nile, 

But  now  imbrowned  and  ambered  o'er  and  through 

With  richest  tint-s  and  ever-deepening  hue. 

Quintessence  of  rare  essences  the  while 

Uphoarding,  as  thou  farest  day  by  day. 

Thou  mindst  me  of  a  genial  face  I  knew. 

At  first  it  was  but  fair,  nought  but  a  face ; 

But  as  I  read  and  learned  it,  wondrous  grace 

And  beauty  marvellous  did  grow,  and  grow, 

Till  every  hue  of  the  sweet  soul  did  show 

Most  beautiful  from  brow  and  lip  and  eye. 

And  thus,  O  clay. 

Child  of  the  sea-foam,  nursed  amid  the  spray. 

Thy  visage  changes,  ever  grows  more  fair 

As  the  fine  spirit  works  expression  there  I 

Blest  be  the  tide  that  reft  thee  from  the  roar 

And  cast  thee  on  the  far  Danubian  shore. 

And  blest  the  art  that  shaped  thee  daintily! 

And  thou.  O  fragrant  tube  attenuate ! 

No  more  in  the  sweet  blooming  cherry-grove. 
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Where  the  shy  bulbul  plaintive  mourns  her  love, 

Shalt  thou  uplift  thy  blossoms  to  the  sky, 

Or  wave  them  o'er  the  waters  rippling  by; 

No  more  thy  fruit  shall  stud  with  jewels  red 

The  leafy  crown  thou  fashiouedst  for  thy  head. 

Not  this  thy  fate. 

When  the  swart  damsel  from  thy  parent  tree 

Did  lop  thee  with  thy  fellows,  and  did  strip 

From  off  thee,  bleeding,  leaf  and  bud  and  blossom, 

And  bind  the  odorous  fagot  carefully, 

And  bear  thee  in  to  whom  should  fashion  thee 

And  set  new  fruit  of  amber  on  thy  tip. 

More  grateful  than  the  old  to  eye  and  lip, 

Ambrosial  odors  thou  didst  then  exhale. 

Leaving  thy  fragrance  in  her  tawny  bosom. 

Thou  still  dost  hold  it.     Nothing  may  avail 

To  rob  thee  of  the  odorous  memory 

Thou  sweetly  bearest  of  the  cherry-grove. 

Where  blossoms  bloom  and  lovers  tell  their  love. 

Bright  amber,  fragrant  wood,  enameled  clay, 

Help  me  to  bum  the  incense  worthily  I 

Thou  fire,   assist !    Promethean  fire,  unbound. 

The  azure  clouds  go  wreathing  round  and  round, 

Float  slowly  up,  then  gently  melt  away ; 

And  in  their  circling  wreaths  I  dimly  see 

Full  many  a  fleeting  vision's  fantasy. 

Alas!  alas! 

How  bright  soe'er  before  my  view  they  phss. 

Whether  it  be  that  Memory,  pointing  back. 

Doth  show  each  flower  along  the  devious  track 

By  which  I  came  forth  from  the  fields  of  youth, — 

Or  bright-robed  Hope  doth  deck  the  sober  truth 

With  many-colored  garments,  pointing  on 

To  lighter  days  and  envied  honor's  won. 

Or  Fancy,  taking  many  a  meaner  thing. 

Doth  gild  it  o'er  with  bright  imagining, — 

Alas!  alas! 

Light  as  the  circling  smoke,  they  fade  and  psiss. 

What  time  the  last  thin  wreath  hath  faintly  sped 

Up  from  the  embers  dying,  dying,  dead ! 

To  earth's  best  blessings  fade  and  fleet  away,— 

Naught  left  but  ashes,  smoke,  and  empty  clay. 

Awake,  my  soul!  His  time  thou  wert  awaking! 

For  radiant  spirits,  innocent  and  fair. 

Walking  beside  thee,  hovering  in  the  air 
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Down  through  the  past,  throning  thy  future  way, 

Wiiit  but  thy  calling,  and  the  thraldoms  breaking 

Which,  all  unworthily,  to  sense  hath  bound  thee. 

To  bless  thy  days  and  make  the  night  around  thee 

As  bright  and  beautiful  and  fair  as  day. 

Call  thou  on  these,  my  soul,  and  fix  thee  there! 

Name  naught  divine  which  hath  not  god-like  in  it; 

And  if  thou  burnest  incense,  let  it  be 

That  of  the  heart,  enkindled  thankfully; 

And  if  thine  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out, 

Xor  let  it  poison  all  thy  sight  forever; 

Whato'er  thou  hast  to  do  of  worth,  begin  it. 

Nor  leave  the  issue  free  to  any  doubt, 

Forgetting  never  what  thou  art,  and  never 

Whither  thou  goest,  to  the  far  Forever. 

And  then  shall  gentle  Memory,  pointing  back, 

Show  blessings  scattered  all  along  thy  track; 

And  bright-robed  Hope,  showing  thy  dreaijis  of  youth, 

Shall  lead  thee  up  from  dreaming  to  the  truth; 

And  Fancy,  leaving  every  nearer  thing. 

Shall  see  fulfilled  each  bright  imagining. 

Then  shall  the  ashes  of  thy  musing  be 

Only  the  ashes  of  thy  naughtiness; 

The  smoke,  the  remnant  of  thy  vanity 

And  th*»my  passions,  which  entangled  thee 

Till  thou  didst  pray  deliverance;  the  clay. 

That  empty  clay  e'en,  hath  a  power  to  bless, — 

Empty  for  that  a  gem  hath  passed  away. 

To  shine  forever  in  eternal  dav. 


Dr.  E.  M.  Field  was  born  in  Belfast,  this  State.  Julv  29,  1822,  the  la»t  of  a  large  fam- 
ily of  eight  sons  and  one  daughter  He  gradiiateil  at  ^wdoin  in  IMH.  soon  after  which 
he  coniinenceti  the  study  of  nietltcine.  n'ceiving  his  tl*gree  from  tletferson  Medical  Col- 
lege, Philadelphia -and  studying  the  two  following  >eMr8  in  London  and  Paris.  On 
returning  from  abroad,  he  settle<i  in  Hangor.  where  he  continued  in  practice  till  the 
time  of  his  death,  fluly  27,  18S7  Though  of  a  very  retiring  nature  and  ill  fitte<i  to  push 
his  wav  in  life,  he  yet  acquired  a  large  pmcticc  and  Mon  an  excellent  reputation  as  a 
physician.  His  chief  relaxation  and  enjoyment  i^uext  after  that  found  In  his  family  circled 
was  derived  from  the  pursuit  of  literature— and  especially  from  the  gratification  of  his 
taste  for  poetry.  He  wn»te  easily  and  puhlisheti  freely  -  but  not  takingpains  to  preserve 
what  h«*  published,  the  larger  part  of  his  poems  cannot  be  collected.  Tney  senred  their 
only  purpose  (as  far  as  he  was  concerned)  in  the  pleasure  of  compoeition.  Very  ar- 
dent in  his  att^i'nants,  mxt  of  his  writing'}  were  p>^m3  of  affoction  ealled  forth  by 
events  which  occurred  in  his  family  or  among  his  friends. 


TO  MY  MOTHER. 

Though  distant  far  from  thee,  mother, 
Thy  "summer-bom*'  may  be, 
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A  stranger  mid  a  stranger-band, 
0*er  leagues  of  land  and  sea; 

Yet  still  I  keep  ray  childhood's  heart, 
Wherever  I  may  roam ; 

For  priceless  to  the  wanderer 
Are  cherished  thoughts  of  home. 

Upon  the  sea  of  life,  mother, 

That  ever  restless  deep, 
Whose  records  of  the  crossing  barque 

Eternity  must  keep; 
How  oft  above  the  deaf'ning  roar, 

Thy  low,  sweet  voice  I  hear. 
Falling  like  strains  of  long  ago 

Upon  ray  listening  ear. 

IIow  oft  amid  the  gloora,  mother, 

Thy  gently  beaming  eye 
Uprises  on  my  soul,  and  bids 

The  lurking  shadows  fly; 
Then  all  is  calm,  and  bright,  and  fair. 

And  cheerful  is  my  way; 
For  visions  such  as  these  can  change 

Deep  darkness  into  day. 

How  oft  my  spirit  seeks,  mother, 

The  ingle-side  of  yore. 
Where  warra  and  loving  hearts  have  met, 

And  parted  evermore; 
First  from  the  group  a  fair-haired  girl 

Paled  suddenly  and  died; 
The  only  sister  of  the  band 

Around  the  ingle-side  I 

Then  from  thy  very  arms,  raother, 

A  cherub  boy  was  riven, 
Who  plumed  his  scarcely  folded  wings, 

And  soared  again  to  heaven  I 
Long  have  they  lain,  those  guileless  ones, 

In  slumber  side  by  side; 
'Twere  better  thus  to  pass  away, 

Than  stem  life's  rolling  tide  I 

Another  saddened  sound,  mother. 

Still  lingers  in  my  ear; 
A  sound  of  heartfelt  agony 

Above  a  father's  bier; 
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Thine  earliest  love — thy  latest  stay — 
Ceased — and  the  world  grew  dim ; 

Yet  thou  wast  not  alone — thy  heart — 
Thy  faith,  was  fixed  on  Him. 

Though  from  our  golden  chain,  mother, 

Two  sunny  links  are  gone ; 
And  he  who  loved  and  cherished  us 

From  our  embrace  is  torn; 
And  though  from  mid  our  brother-band 

Xew  firesides  cheerful  bum. 
Yet  sweetest,  holiest  memories 

Tt>  that  dear  home  return: 

And  blessings  are  invoked,  mother. 

Upon  thy  sacred  heart; 
The  lips  ye  taught  to  pray  implore 

Heaven's  riches  to  impart; 
We  now  are  seven,  and  severed  far 

O^er  leagues  of  land  and  sea; 
Yet  all,  as  with  one  common  heart, 

Still  love  and  honor  thee ! 


FOR  AN  ALBUM. 

Not  far  from  Athens'  sunny  smile. 

There  is  a  sweet  Ionian  isle. 

Whose  fragrance  scents  Otranto's  shore. 

And  reaches  to  the  far  Marmor' ; 

Nor  Hybla's  mount,  nor  Tempe's  vale. 

So  sweetly  freight  the  passing  gale. 

'Tis  fabled  in  an  old  Greek  rune, 

That  he  who  breathed  the  sweet  perfume 

Would  lose  all  sorrow^  all  regret. 

But  pleasure  never  would  forget. 

To  modernize  the  quaint  conceit. 

And  make  it  for  our  purpose  meet. 

Be  this  "  Forget-me-not"  the  isle 

Where  Friendship's  flow'rets  sweetly  smile; 

And  when  at  some  far  distant  day 

Their  odors  o'er  thy  senses  stray, 

Forget  all  eril  and  enthrone 

In  Memory's  halls  the  good  alone; 

And  may  the  increase  of  thy  life  arise 

As  a  **  sweet  savor"  fragrant  to  the  skies. 


EUGENE  BACUELDBR.  2SI 


HcheMeii, 


Bom  about  1822,  and  a  native  of  New  Jpewich,  N.  H.  With  relatlTes  came  to  Saoo. 
this  State,  in  1831,  and  remained  there  thirteen  yearn.  In  1844,  be  again  ohanged  Ms  reit- 
.idence  Ui  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  grailuate<l  from  Harvard  Law  School,  class  of  1845 
He  married  in  18G4,  and  from  that  time  to  his  decease  in  1878.  resided  at  Dover,  Mm88. 
BIr.  bachelder  never  practiced  law  to  any  great  extent,  its  details  not  being  congenial  to 
his  temperament.  He  published  many  poems,  which  were  considered  of  much  merit, 
antl  of  which  '*  A  Koinanoe  of  the  Sea  Serpent  '*  passed  throagh  foar  editions.  With  his 
literary  efforts  he  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  in  that  department  w:ik 
quite  successful. 


FAIR  COLUMBIA. 

The  life  we  live,  we  live  for  thee, 

Columbia,  fair  Columbia! 
No  land  so  happy,  fair  and  free, 

As  happy,  fair  Columbia! 
Brave  souls  are  battling  for  the  right, 
Brave  hearts  are  rushing  to  the  fight, 
The  nation  rises  in  its  might. 

For  happy,  fair  Columbia! 

Weep  for  the  gallant  valiant  men 

Who  die  for  fair  Columbia! 
They  shall  arise  to  life  again 

Above  our  fair  Columbia! 
Ah !  yes,  to  life  immortal  rise. 
And  form  an  army  in  the  skies. 
To  guard  the  freedom  freemen  prize. 

And  shield  our  fair  Columbia! 

Hark!  to  a  patriot's  loud  appeal, 

Columbia,  fair  Columbia! 
My  mother-land  to  thee  I  kneel. 

In  prayer  for  fair  Columbia ! 
Thy  glorious  chivalry  shall  rise 
With  dauntless  hearts  and  eagle  eyes, 
And  wave  victorious  to  the  skies 

Thy  banner,  fair  Columbia! 

O  God  I  shall  mortal  man  control. 

In  happy,  fair  Columbia! 
The  life  of  one  immortal  soul, 

In  happy,  free  Columbia  ? 
No!  better  that  the  traitor  knaves 
Were  heaped  by  thousands  in  their  graves, 
Who  boast  ^ey  'd  make  all  freemen  slaves. 

In  happy,  fair  Columbia! 
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No!  higli  above,  in  clouds  of  light, 

Above  our  fair  Columbia, 
Site  God,  the  Arbiter  of  light. 

The  Shield  of  fair  Columbia! 
Here  hosts  on  hosts  of  angels  bright 
Are  battling  with  us  for  tlie  right; 
God*8  arm  the  horde  of  foes  shall  smite, 
And  free  our  fair  C\>lumbia! 


SONG  OF  OLD  ORCHARD. 

AIR — MY   MAHYLAND. 

Old  Orchard  Beach  is  broad  and  fair;  Here  the  world  seems  bright  and  gay, 
Happy,  fair  Ohl  Orchanl.  Here  the  hours  lly  swift  away, 

Old  Orchard  Beach  is  free  frt>m  care.  On  the  shores  of  Saco  Bay, 
Happy,  fair  Old  Orchanl.  At  happy,  fair  Old  Orchard. 

When  we  feel  our  cares  increase, 

When  we  wish  to  U>  at  i»eace,  "*'"'  «  »  "«'»*  P*^^'  ""'^"K  '^''"' 

Then  we  fly  where  sorrows  cease,         *""'  ''*l*Py-  ^"''"  "•'>  0"^hanl; 

To  happy,  fair  Old  Orchard.  "''^  "  *"  ^"'^^'"''•-  •»""'  ^''"^  """^  "«»'• 

We  *ve  met  at  fair  Old  Orchard. 

The  wit  and  grace  of  all  the  land      When  we  wander  far  away. 
Resort  to  fair  Old  Orchard,  Still  we'll  think  of  those  wlio  stay. 

They  roam  along  the  yellow  strand.  And  trust  ag:un  to  meet  some  day. 
At  happy,  fair  Old  Orchard.  At  happy,  fair  Old  Orcharti. 


urn  Bartoh 


Hits  grmoef  al  writer,  the  only  lister  of  Dr.  C3rrus  A.  Bartol,  elsewhere  represented  in 
this  rohime.  was  horn  in  Fre<*|K)rt.  I>ec.  1'2.  1822,  and  at  the  age  *4  two  vears  acei>in)ianied 
her  parents  to  Portlauil.  wh»re  she  Mtten>lo\l  the  ivraininar  anil  Hi)(h  Scho'^Is,  grMiiiiating 
with  high  honors.  Ilt-r  home  h-V4  tn^n  for  ^o  ue  tiint?  With  her  itistingiiiithe^i  bn>ther.  at 
Boston.  Miss  Bart^tl  is  a  pruticient  in  niusto.  anil  her  poems  are  greatly  admired  for 
their  grace  and  finish.    She  han  spent  four  years  abroad. 


QUEEX  ASTER. 

**  I'm  lowing  by  the  roadside,**  They  sigh,  and  pine, and  wither. 

Said  the  swaying  aster;  Each  snowy  blossom 

I'm  growing  faster  Fading  on  earth's  bosom 

Every  night  and  day;  Into  ashen  gray; 

How  I  pity  meadow  daisies.  Few  the  friendly  eyes  to  greet  them, 

Blooming  in  such  lonely  places,  Xono  the  Tover's  look  to  meet  them. 

Faraway!  So  far  away! 
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I  shine  upon  the  high  road,  Thus  whispered  to  the  breezes, 

Successor  to  the  rose;  Heedless  of  disaster, 

Every  traveler  knows  One  gold-eyed  aster 

My  glistening  star;  Nodding  to  the  day, 

0*er  all  the  asters  that  are  seen,  Hardly  had  she  spoken, 

O^er  all  the  daisies  too,  I'm  queen,  Lo,  her  graceful  stem  w<as  broken. 

Near  and  far!  And  borne  away ! 

Busy  dotting  o'er  the  plain,  Never  missing  her  pale  star — 

Danced  the  pitied  daisies;  Blooming  on  the  bleak  hill. 

In  barren  places  Floating  o'er  the  tide-mill 

Could  their  heads  be  seen,  Seeds  for  future  day. 
Beckoning  there,and  bowing  thither, Gay  and  happy  swung  the  daisies. 

Never  even  asking  whither  Making  sweet  the  lonely  places, 

Moved  their  queen.  Far,  far  away! 


TWO  HANDS. 

A  little  hand,  with  magic  in  its  palm. 

Draws  me  resistless  on;  I  press 
The  sweet  and  rosy  flesh  and  feel  a  balm 

Distilling  from  the  soft  caress. 

It  is  mid-day  in  June;  I  have  no  will 
To  check  the  baby's  words,  which  reach 

Mc  half  articulate :  I  have  no  skill 
To  oppose  the  pleadings  of  his  speech. 

On,  on,  my  guide  is  monarch  of  the  hour. 

And  I  the  slave  of  that  small  hand. 
Which  flings  afar  my  fleeting  dreams  of  power. 

And  chokes  the  projects  I  had  planned. 

Two  different  hands;  one  satin  and  one  hiird. 
One  plump  and  young,  one  old  and.thin. 

And  filled  with  lines,  where  life  lias  scarred 
Its  pain  and  let  confession  in. 

One  brown  and  wrinkled  hand,  one  dimpled  hand, 

The  weaker  fingers  point  one  way, 
I  tire  of  my  young  officer's  command. 

And  yet — I  dare  not  disobey ! 


MORNING. 

Above  the  hills  a  saffron  glow — 
The  heavenly  azure  deepens  higher — 

While  through  dark  pines,  gleams  long  and  low 
A  floating  lake  of  fire ! 
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Within  the  grove  fresh  winds  awake, 
A  little  gush  of  song  is  heard, 

And  every  plumy  leaf  of  hrake 
By  hreezy  sighs  is  stirred. 

One  moment's  chant — a  hush  profound- 
Soft  song^  and  ferny  dances  cease; 

To  silence  dies  the  murmuring  sound, 
And  motion  glides  to  peace. 

The  dawn  has  come  with  ecstasy. 
And  I,  a  part  of  her  and  day, 

Breathe  in  the  joy  she  giveth  me. 
And  put  my  care  away. 


APRIL. 

0  thou  month  of  various  moods, 
Of  sunshine  and  of  mist, 

As  if  thy  odd  vicissitudes 
First  quarreled,  and  tlien  kissed ; 

1  fear  thy  inconstant  winds  that  blow 
Wherever  winds  can  blow ; 

I  fear  thy  sly,  illusive  snows. 
Which  come  like  ghosts,  like  phantoms  go. 

The  lilac  buds  begin  to  pout. 

And  crocuses  arise 
In  grassy  plots,  and  stare  about. 

With  half-bewildered  eyes. 
On  gloomy  earth  and  murky  ^ky, 

Both  clouded  with  a  fro'wn; 
And  crouch  with  faces  all  awry. 

Till,  like  a  sprite  from  Araby, 

Some  helping  breeze  has  flown. 

Capricious  April,  warm  tliy  breath. 

And  wake  the  sleepy  crowd 
Of  folded  buds,  tliat  close  beneath 

The  juniper  are  bowe<l; 
And  call  a  smile  into  the  da^ii. 

And  coax  that  smile  to  stay, 
Then  laugh,  and  shout,  and  push  the  mom 

With  frolic  into  day! 


THE  LAST  MESSEXGER. 

She  listened,  as  the  low  entreaty  reached  her  ear- 
Dear  heart,  art  ready  now?    Fm  waiting  here  I 
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''Come,  take  my  hand,  late  spring-time  throws  her  snow 
"Upon  the  sleepy  land  and  worketh  woe. 

"  Elsewhere  a  finer  air  will  give  thee  lighter  breath 
''And  little  dost  thou  care  that  I  am  Death. 

"  Then  yield  unto  my  care,  sweet  soul,  and,  floating  free, 
"Seek  thine  own  climate,  where  one  waits  for  thee." 

She  hearkened  to  the  voice,  while  glances  of  surprise 
Enkindled  light  within  her  fading  eyes. 

Then  quick  she  closed  their  lids,  and  quick  she  journeyed  on. 
While  Death  forgot,  watched  o*er  the  flesh  alone. 


This  author  and  clergyman  was  bom  in  West  BrooksviUe  (nearly  opposite  Castioe,)  on 
the  14th  of  May,  1823.  Bv  teaching  in  winter,  and  performing  hard  manual  labor  in 
summer,  he  secured  enough  money  to  oarrv  him  to  the  middle  of  nis  Junior  year  in  Bow- 
doin  College.  In  a  literary  criticism  published  in  the  columns  of  the  Portland  Tran- 
scriptf  Mr.  Champney  tells  us  that  this  author  was  noted  in  oolite  for  his  acquirements 
Hs  a  mathematician  and  a  debater.  After  learing  Bowdoin  he  raad  law  in  an  oAce  In 
Sedffwick,  but  soon  abandoned  the  legal  profession,  and  entered  upon  the  study  of  divin- 
ity m  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Bangor.  He  was  settled  as  assistant  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  at  Oroveland.  Mass.,  on  finishing  his  course  in  tne  Seminary^ 
remaining  in  that  capacity  for  a  single  year.  Later,  he  established  in  Oroveland  an  inde- 
pendent society,  of  which  he  remained  the  head  from  1852  to  1868.  In  the  latter  year  h» 
was  attacked  with  an  incurable  spinal  disorder  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  lAiort  time 
spent  in  foreign  travel,  kept  him  within  doors  the  rest  of  his  life,  near  Boston.  He  died 
in  January,  1887,  atWestiMedford,  Mass.  Mr.  Wasson  was  a  voluminous  prose  writer, 
contributing  to  the  leading  publications  of  the  day,  and  a  volume  of  spaxkUng  poema 
from  his  pen  was  issued  after  his  decease. 


ROYALTY. 

That  regal  soul  I  reverence,  in  whose  eyes 
Sufiices  not  all  worth  the  city  knows 
To  pay  that  debt  which  his  own  heart  he  owes; 

For  less  than  level  to  his  bosom  rise 

The  low  crowd's  heaven  and  stars:  above  their  skies 
Runneth  the  road  his  daily  feet  have  pressed; 
A  loftier  heaven  he  bearetli  in  his  breast, 

And  o^er  the  summits  of  achieving  hies. 

With  never  a  thought  of  merit  or  of  meed; 

Choosing  divinest  labors  through  a  pride 
Of  soul  that  holdeth  appetite  to  feed 

Even  on  angel-herbage;  naught  beside ; 
Nor  praises  more  himself  for  hero-deed 

Than  stones  for  weight,  or  open  seas  for  tide. 
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LOYE  AGAINST  LOVE. 

As  to  the  lips  of  summer  are  its  dews. 

Or  momiDg's  amber  to  the  tree-top  choirs, 
So  to  my  bosom  are  the  beams  that  use 

To  raise  their  grace  from  eyes  that  love  inspires. 
Your  love,  vouchsafe  it,  royal-hearted  few, 

And  I  will  set  no  common  price  thereon: 
Oh,  I  will  keep  as  heaven  his  holy  blue, 

Or  night  her  diamonds,  that  dear  treasure  won. 
But  aught  of  duty  known  must  I  forego. 

Or  miss  one  drop  fn>m  truth's  baptismal  hand, 
Think  poorer  thouglits,  pray  cheaper  prayers,  and  so 

Deserve  you  less,  to  meet  your  heart's  demand  ? 
Farewell!    Your  wish  1  for  your  sake  deny: 

Rebel  to  love,  in  truth  to  love  am  1. 
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Angels  of  Growth,  of  old,  in  that  surprise 
Of  your  first  >'isiou,  wild  and  sweet, 

I  poured  in  passionate  sighs 

My  wish  unwise 
That  ye  descend  my  heart  to  meet — 

My  heart,  so  slow  to  rise. 

Now  thus  I  pray:    Angelic  be  to  hold 
In  heaven  your  shining  poise  afar, 
And  to  my  wishes  bold 
Reply  with  cold, 
Sweet  invitation,  like  a  star 

Fixed  in  the  heavens  old. 

Did  ye  descend,  what  were  ye  more  than  I  ? 
Is't  not  by  this  ye  are  divine — 

That  native  to  the  sky, 

Ye  cannot  hie 
Downward,  and  give  low  hearts  the  wine 

That  should  reward  the  high  ? 

Weak,  yet  in  weakness  I  no  more  complain 
Of  your  abiding  in  your  places: 

Oh,  still,  however  my  pain 

Wild  prayers  may  rain. 
Keep  pure  on  high  the  perfect  graces 

That  stooping  could  but  stain. 
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nrriet  <^nrion  ^tiveJl  ^hv6ns. 


Thifl  lady,  known  in  the  literary  world  as  Mrs.  H.  Marion  Stephens,  was  bom  Jnly  3,. 
1823,  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Atwell.  llie  romantic  town  of  Sidney  was  her  birth- 
place, upon  the  banks  of  the  Kennebec  River.  She  left  Maine  in  early  youth,  and  for 
many  years  resided  at  the  South.  Her  first  contributions,  sent  under  the  nvn^  deplttnie 
of  **  Marion  Wanl."  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  fsaturday  Covrier.  and  later  sbe 
wrote  frequently  for  the  pttrtiavd  TratiacripU  Gieosmi's  Pictt,riah  and  other  popular 
magazines  au«l  journals.  After  her  marriage,  in  1848,  to  Mr.  Richard  Stephens,  she 
resided  in  Boston.  She  was  an  actress  of  some  distinction.  At  one  time  she  edited 
The.  Golden  Age,  a  monthly  magazine,  and  in  January.  18M,  published  a  volume  of  three 
hundred  pages,  comprising  a  collection  of  her  best  sketches  and  poems.  In  Kovember 
of  the  same  year,  she  published  another  volume  entitled  '*  Passion  and  Reality,**  which 
is  said  to  have  added  much  to  her  popularity.  AVe  have  been  unable  to  traee  the  subse^ 
quent  career  of  this  talented  authoress. 


TO  ONE  AFAR. 

Thou  art  not  here  I    The  midnight  stars  are  paling 
And  drooping  one  by  one  from  out  the  sky  I 

The  night  wind  comes  to  me  with  wilder  wailing, 
As  echo  of  my  heart — thou  art  not  by  I 

Yet  like  the  stars  my  heart  and  hopes  are  creeping 

To  that  dear  home  where  thou,  my  love,  art  sleeping. 

Thou'rt  all  my  own !  for,  like  an  angcFs  blessing, 
Slumber  her  woof  of  dreams  hath  o'er  thee  thrown! 

Dost  thou  not  feel  my  lips  to  thine  now  pressing  ? 
Art  not  my  arms  entwined  amid  thine  own  ? 

Ah,  blessed  sleep !  I,  too,  might  share  it,  only 

Thou  art  not  here,  and  I  am  more  than  lonely. 

It  may  be,  dear,  that  I  am  only  dreaming; 

But  life  hath  grown  more  pleasant  than  of  y<»re; 
And  from  thy  lips  love  hath  a  holier  seemin^% 

And  life  more  hopes  and  aims  than  heretofore: 
It  may  be,  there  will  come  a  dark  to-morrow, 
And  my  heart  waken  to  a  world  of  sorrow. 

My  spirit  moans  for  thee!  I  cannot  hush  it! 

Its  pleadings  haunt  the  stillness  of  this  hour! 
My  heart  is  in  thy  clasp!    Ah,  do  not  crush  it. 

As  a  wanton  plaything  or  an  idle  flower! 
Mom  may  restore  the  flower,  its  bloom  departed — 
But  there'' s  no  morning  for  the  broken-hearted  I 


TO  A  SONGSTRESS. 

I  do  not  know  thee— save  by  thoughts  that  linger. 
Dream-like  and  beautiful  upon  my  heart — 

When  my  rapt  soul,  forgetful  of  the  singer, 
Loses  itself  in  wonder  at  thy  art! 

I  do  not  know  thee,  lady ;  yet  full  well 

My  spirit  bows  it  to  thy  mystic  spell. 

21 
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I  do  not  know  thee!  yet  when  stars  are  beaming, 
In  softening  lustre  at  the  evening  hour, 

I  seek  the  spot  where  thy  bright  eyes  are  gleaming, 
And  yield  me  captive  to  their  witching  power! 

To  see  thee — hear  tliee— silently  to  trace 

Flashings  of  genius  on  thy  lovely  face! 

I  do  not  know  thee!  yet  my  weary  spirit, 
In  hours  of  absence,  kneeling  at  thy  shrine. 

Breathes  out  a  prayer  that  it  may  yet  inherit 
One  gleam  of  light  like  that  which  falls  from  thine. 

Yet  with  such  gift,  my  heart,  in  its  excess. 

Would  die  beneath  its  wealth  of  blissf ulness ! 

I  do  not  know  thee !  yet  when  flowers  are  springing, 
When  summer  song-binls  tales  of  joyance  tell, 

1*11  think  I  hear  thy  voice  in  concert  singing; 
My  heart  will  grow  more  human  'neath  the  spell. 

May  thy  soul*s  sunshine,  undimmed  bv  tears. 

Brighten  the  rugged  path  of  onward  years! 


^rmtcii  ^reetthiif  '^amei. 

It  would  be  tmpoesible,  within  the  limits  of  a  sketch,  to  do  justice  lo  the  versatility  of 
this  bright  inintL  Born  Oct.  3. 1823.  in  the  rural  town  of  Livcniiore,  Me.,  of  most  worthy 
parentage,  he  thence  derired  th«  sterling  founilntions  of  his  character.  The  quiet  sur- 
roundings of  his  home  might  have  ra-vie  him  a  very  common  boy.  Such  he  was  not.  He 
early  eave  signs  of  that  electric  narure  which  brooks  no  obstacle  in  the  attaiunient  of 
desired  ends.  But  his  aims  were  never  unworthy.  He  thir<te«1  for  knowleiige,  which 
he  sought  and  found  in  every  avenue  within  his'reach.  With  keen  discrimination,  he 
assimilated  only  the  best,  and.  as  he  receive*!,  he  gave— never  a  nigganl  in  anything  that 
oould  benefit  otherit.  Thus  his  life  was  a  growth,  rapid  indeed,  for,  at  the  mi«iway  age  of 
thirty-live,  his  work  was  done.  His  poetic  effusions,  thrown  off  at  an  early  period  of  his 
career  to  beguile  his  lonely  moments,  were  as  mere  exhalations  from  his  fervent  soul; 
yet  some  of  them  evince  profound  thought.  He  was  ever  approachable,  a  delightful 
companion,  often  mirthful  and  magnetic  As  he  advanced  in  lifn,  bis  conversation,  while 
terse  and  suggestive,  was  remarked  for  purity  and  elegance  of  diction.  In  music  he  was 
an  amateur;  nut  in  art  was  his  delight.  It  became  alM>  his  engro^ing  pursuit.  In  many 
New  England  homes,  his  portraits  are  still  cherished  as  household  eoit«.  While  thus 
laboring  at  his  chosen  vocation,  ever  forgetful  of  self,  he  was  stricken  by  the  heavy  hand 
of  dIaeMe.  Still,  he  worked  on.  more  ami  more  enamored  by  the  wondrous  possibilities 
of  his  belovtfd  art  Then  the  brush  fell  from  his  hand;  consumption  had  done  its  work; 
but  hB  was  conqueror,  and  his  freed  spirit  went  forth,  whither  we  may  well  desire  to  fol- 
low him.  He  was  an  own  cousin,  on  his  mother's  side,  to  the  po^,  Arlo  Bates,  also  to 
Rebecca  Sophia  Clark,  better  known  as  *'  Sophie  May.**  Mr.  Haynes  was  married  in  the 
autumn  of  *52,  to  MiM  Harriet  Williams,  of  Augusta,  Me.,  who  survives  him,  with  two 
daughters— Mrs.  H.  C.  James,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  Mrs.  Clifford  Jaynes,  of  West 
Kewton,  Maaa. 


THE  REVELATIOXS  OF  NATURE. 

Poet,  that  mak'st  wild  haunts  thy  ehoice, 

And  their  bird  minstrelsy. 
The  woodlands  have  a  winning  voice, — 

What  do  they  say  to  thee  ? 
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Then  he,  in  calm  and  gentle  voice, 

Made  answer  unto  me : 
**  Sweet  Nature's  music  and  her  joys 

I  cannot  tell  to  thee. 

First,  should  thy  heart  be  free  as  air, 
From  guilt  and  darkness  free, 

Then,  lifting  it  from  toil  and  care, 
Nature  will  answer  thee. 

Mountain  and  lake  and  sunny  slope 
Thy  book  of  truth  shall  be, 

And  stars,  which  gem  the  ebon  cope. 
Shall  surely  answer  thee. 

Hast  seen  the  starlight  trembling  steal 
From  out  the  tranquil  sea  ? 

Thus  Heaven  in  nature  shall  reveal 
The  **  Light  of  life"  to  thee." 

There's  not  a  leaf  within  life's  book 

My  eye  has  ever  met; 
There's  not  a  page  on  which  I  look, 

I  'd  willingly  forget. 

For  well  I  know,  the  webs  of  thought, 

In  all  their  varied  tissues. 
By  every  event  are  wrought 

To  form  life's  sacred  issues. 

We  needed  every  false  belief, 

Our  joy — our  melancholy; 
God  could  not  spare  one  hour  of  grief, 

One  moment  of  our  folly. 

Their  influence  around  us  lingers, 

A  half-hid  mystery; 
They  are  the  marks  of  angel  fingers. 

Writing  our  destiny. 


THE  DREAM  OF  LIFE. 

Each  closing  day  they  die  away. 
The  tones  we  love  to  hear. 

And  one  by  one  the  forms  decay, 
That  were  to  us  so  dear. 
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But  from  Life's  tree  the  leaves  may  fall 
Around  us  as  they  ivill; 

We  but  a  moment  hear  their  call, 
While  it  is  summer  still. 

Alas!  we  every  day  forget 

The  lessons  of  the  past, 
Nor  dream  another  new  regret 

Shall  follow  on  the  last. 

Forget  His  Pro\idence  controls, 
That  all  our  precious  things 

Are  little  angels  to  our  souls. 
Whom  he  hath  given  wings. 

When  far  beyond,  we  think  of  this; 

When,  through  each  mortal  change, 
Our  souls  have  entered  into  bliss 

Of  wider,  higher  range. 

Shall  we  not  see  in  what  we  are 
All  life  and  death  combined. 

To  force  through  circles  widening  far 
The  all-embracing  mind  ? 


"RISE  UP  AND  WALK.'' 

Eve,  with  slowly  fading  light. 

O'er  the  ancient  city  fell. 
To  the  Temple's  sacred  height. 

Bringing  silence  like  a  spell; 
Holy  men  were  entering  there, 
For  it  was  the  hour  of  prayer. 

One  there  was,  of  low  estate, 

Whom  they  brought  from  day  to-day^ 
To  the  Temple's  Beautiful  gate, 

Where  in  mournful  guise  he  lay. 
Helpless  beggar,  lone  and  lame, 
Asking  alms  of  all  who  came. 

Here,  for  many  weary  years, 
Grew  the  wrinkles  on  his  brow. 

Childhood  came  and  wont  in  tears. 
But  a  deeper  sadness  now 

Made  the  passing  pilgrim  pause, 

Marking  how  forlorn  he  was. 
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Confi<leut  in  health  and  strength, 
Many  passed,  but  knew  him  not; 

He  had  ceased  to  strive,  at  length, 
Hopeless  of  a  better  lot; 

But  with  ever  open  palms. 

Patient  sat  he,  asking  alms. 

Peter  answered,  **  Look  on  me: 
Gold  and  ailver  have  Inone^ 

8urh  an  have  /,  give  I  thee/* 
Then,  with  deeply  solemn  tone, — 

**  Rise  up^  strong  in  heart  and  frame; 

Rise  and  walk,  in  Jesus'  name,** 

O  with  what  new  joy  elate, 
Springing  lightly  from  the  sod, 

Entered  he  the  Temple  gate. 
Leaping,  walking,  praising  God ! 

Better  far  than  earthly  wealth. 

Came  to  him  the  boon  of  health. 

O'er  our  dim  and  finite  sense. 
Though  we  wander  from  His  call. 

Thus  the  great  Beneficence 
Dawns  alike  and  blesses  all. 

Though  we  ask  a  stone,  instead, 

Both  our  Father  give  us  bread  ? 

Hearts  that  burii  with  ancient  fires. 
Strangers  to  the  hidden  Best, 

Seek,  with  all  the  old  desires, 
El  Dorados  in  the  West ; 

With  an  inward  prayer  for  gold, 

Daring  diingers  manifold. 

Hark!  o*cr  all,  the  constant  tone, 
Making  discord  harmony  I 

**  Gold  and  silver  have  I  none. 
Such  as  hare  /,  give  I  thee.** 

Thine,  beyond  the  din  of    strife, 

Is  the  discipline  of  life! 

Thine,  a  better,  higher  fate — 
E*en  thy  pathway  to  complete. 

Leading  to  the  Beautiful  gate. 
Leading  to  the  Saviour's  feet  I 

There,  overshadowed  by  the  Rock, 

Humble  spirit,  "me  and  walk,** 
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A  BROTHER'S  MEMORY. . 

It  was  a  sunny,  glorious  mom, 
I  dwelt  among  the  speeding  hours. 

And  saw  my  brother's  radiant  form 
Come  dancing  'moug  the  flowers. 

A  hand  was  on  my  shoulder  laid. 
An  eye  that  spake  its  deep  desire 

Looked  in  my  own,  as  if  it  said, 
**  Come,  brother,  come  up  higher.^* 

To  see  him  walking  by  my  side. 
His  form  so  tall  and  manly  grown, 

Methought  in  every  noble  pride 
My  brother  stood  alone. 

A  hand  was  on  his  shoulder  laid. 
Upon  his  brow  and  in  his  eye 

A  radiant,  startling  beauty  played. 
Like  sunset  in  the  sky. 

And  now,  his  voice  was  in  my  soul, 
With  echo,  sweet  as  angel's  lyre. 

And,  holding  full  and  deep  control. 
Still  whispered,  ''  Come  up  higher. 


«i 


I  asked,  obedient  to  the  tone. 

What  path  of  toil  we  next  should  dare, 
And  whither  ?— but  I  stqod  alone. 

My  brother  was  not  there. 

I  woke — it  was  a  glorious  mom. 
Borne  onward  by  the  speeding  hours. 

But  nevermore  my  brother's  form 
Came  bounding  'mong  the  flowers. 


^iuoh  ^ardivttt  ^rotvm. 

Col.  Jacob  W.  Browne  w>ij»  bom  in  Albany.  Me..  Pec.  2,  IRS.  He  entered  Bowdoin 
Collef^  in  1846.  tunght  mailieniatic^  and  the*  laniariiageii  t\ro  yeant  in  Westbrook  Semi- 
nary, and  wa»  aMiiMant  principal,  with  Prof.  Hindis,  inetdablishins  Norway  Liberal  Insti- 
tute. He  studied  law  three  years  with  H<m  Elbridge  Oern- nt  'Waterfonl.  teaching  the 
High  School  at  AVindham  pereral  tenu*  in  the  nieanwhilV*.  He  wm8  admit leil  to  the 
Oxford  liar  in  1851.  and  locateil  in  Bucktield  the  folloiking  year,  where  he  opeiie«1  an 
office  and  remained  till  1857  He  then  l«>cate<l  in  Earlville.  lYl..  where  he  now  resides, 
having  acquire*!  financial  prosp«*rity.  He  was  married  in  IMO  to  Mrs.  Margaret  .1.  Bis- 
bee.  daughter  of  Capt.  James  Spaulding.  of  Bucktield.  >lr.  Browne  for  many  years  has 
been  a  freqnent  contributor  of  poetical  composition  to  the  press,  and  he  is  noir  collect- 
ing his  poems  for  publication  in  book  form. 
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MY  KITTIE. 

Her  grave  is  prankt  with  lilies  white, 
And  tiickling  intertween  with  light: 

Awake. 
O  for  a  long,  long  thrilling  kiss 
From  her  dear  lips— O  such  sweet  bliss — 

Awake,  Kittie,  awake. 

Long  hath  she  slept — sweetly  sleeping — 
Poor  me !  waiting,  watching,  weeping; 

Awake. 

0  God  from  out  the  heavens  above, 
Breathe  on  her  pity,  mercy,  love; 

Awake,  Kittie,  awake. 

Wake  her  from  sleep — God  in  pity 
Part  the  curtains — wake  my  Kittie — 

Awake. 

1  cannot  live — I  cannot  stay 

So  long,  so  far  from  her  away — 

Awake,  Kittie,  awake. 


AGE. 


Older,  older,  older  still — 

Youth  is  dead — and  age  is  chill — 

Now  on  my  staff 
I  will  hobble  out  and  in. 
White  with  rime — and  eyes  a-dim — 

I  '11  never  laugh. 

Trees  are  in  the  yellow  leaf — 
Com  is  in  the  yellow  sheaf — 

I  question  why 
I  should  weave  the  woof  of  life. 
Through  the  tangled  web  of  strife, 

And  then  should  die  I 

Rainy  days— and  rainy  nights — 
Qui V*  ring  through  no  ray  of  light 

Ever  streaming; 
"Murky  clouds — silver  lining," — 
Fiction!  false!  rythmic  whining— 

Simply  dreaming. 

The  days  are  dark — nights  are  dreary- 
My  soul  is  sad — sick — aweary — 
O  rest!  O  sleep! 
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Away,  away,  dull  caiikVinjr  care, 
Out  of  this  lifo    aye,  anywhere; 

O  rest  I  sweet!  deep! 


KITTIF/S  (;RAVE. 

Down  into  (JihI's  Aitc*  yestreen. 

Where  rests  are  sweet  rests — and  the  dead 

Eftsoons  will  wake  fn»m  their  sleeping, 

T«»  mansions  above — witli  soft  tread-- 

I  went — in  my  jjoinjj  I  noted 

One  dear  little  jjrave  on  tlie  hill 

Where  sleeps  mid  bird,  bud  and  blossom. 

My  darlin*;,  so  peaceful,  so  still. 

Soft  winds  eame  in  at  the  gateway 
O'erladen  witli  odt»rs  so  sweet^ 
Kissin«;  awav  from  mv  evelids 
Tlie  tears,  as  I  knelt  at  hr  feet; 
Meseemed  sweet  faee  of  my  darling, 
Upturned  to  my  face  in  greeting, 
Pressed  lips  to  lips  so  sweetly 
As  erst  in  t>ur  last  sad  meeting. 

Kaven-winged  silence  was  round  me, 
Save  hum-drummin<;  freebooter  bee — 
Sweet  cliKids  were  shedding  a  tear-mist, 
In  weepin«<:  f(»r  darlin«r  and  me. 
Planting  the  i*ose  by  her  bedside, 
I  prom i sell  my  darlinj;  for  years 
To  visit  anil  tenderlv  water 
This  rose  in  the  heart's  warmest  tears. 

I  will  leave  her  jrrave— in  leaving. 
With  buckler,  helmet  and  shield, 
I'll  pril  myself  for  life's  ctmflicts. 
And.  with  swurd  in  truth  annealed, 
I'll  plunge  into  life '^  hot  battles, 
I  will  win  or  h»>e  in  the  ^ame; 
The  brave,  sweet  soul  of  mv  KiTTIE 
Shall  *;uide  me  forever  the  same. 


jtcn  ^bleif  ^iiiianfon  Vtnitig, 

Lucy  llsley  (Sfmonton-  Vining.  «):tii;j:Iiter  «if  .Tiinirs  Sfinoiitoii,  of  Portland.  wa»  bom  in 
Port  land.  Mo.,  March  13.  1824  livr  f.'irly  p-K-in:*  ami  utories  nren*  publMieil  in  Th^  Port- 
In  nd  Transcript,  uuiKt  ihc  !*iciinture  '(^f  "  I.u«*to.**  In  IMV  she  niairietl  Huniaon  S. 
Vining,  of  PortlHuil,  rcinonng  :»iiou  after  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  which  became  ber  pernw- 
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'Bent  heme.  Ccmtlnalng  her  literary  habits,  she  still  o-ontribnted,  ns  **  Mm.  L.  T.  Viiiing," 
<ieeMlooftl  poems,  ttories  and  eiiMiys  to  tlu*  Tmnsrriitf..  Home-  Journaf,  and  other  i>ericKl- 
Iflttla.  She  has  ccilleetttd  hor  piienis,  rcvifiing  ihhiiv  written  in  her  early  years,  and  adding 
•evenil  more  leiigthy  tluii  auy  of  her  publislied  pr<»iiuctiun8,  making  a  haudtfome  auto- 
jcrafdi  edition,  whion  awaits  possible  future  publication. 
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MY  POKTLANl)  HOME. 

When  the  Bummer  days  come,  bringing 
Leaf  and  bud  and  ilower, 

And  the  happy  birds  are  singing- 
All  the  earth  their  bower; 

When  the  ant  her  treasure  storeth, 
And  the  bee  its  sweets, 

While  the  butterlly  ignoretli 
Care  for  time  that  lieets; 


y. 


When  the  earth  is  glad  with  brightness, 

And  the  air  with  sound, 
And  the  heart  leaps  up  for  lightness 

£*en  from  gi*avest  round. 
Then  old  memories  come  thronging, 

Call  the  child  once  more. 
And  I  yield  me  to  the  longing, — 

Seek  the  open  door. 


Where  the  Casco  runs  in  beauty, 

Like  a  silver  thread. 
Holding  back  in  loving  duty 

Stem  Atlantic*s  tread, 
There's  a  tliickly  ])eopled  valley, 

HillR  on  either  side- 
Giant  Hcntlnels  that  rally 

To  their  posts  with  pride. 


There  Munjoy,*  while  gazing  seaward, 

Couutotli,  too,  its  dead; 
Tells  what  hearts  are  bounding  leeward 

And  what  hopes  have  lied. 
Wo<k1s  of  Deo  ring  tell  the  story 

Of  an  elder  day, 
Stalwart  oaks  recording  glory 

Almost  p:issed  away. 


*  Munjoy  Hill — site  of  obvervatory,  used  as  a  signal  ntation  for  incoming  vcsecls;  at 
the  foot  m  the  hill  lies  the  Kastcni  Cemetery,  the  oldest  in  tho  city. 
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Many  a  spire  lifts  sparkling  fin^rer, 

Cilling  sunshine  down, 
And  the  twilight  loves  to  linger 

On  the  good  old  town. 
Dome  and  flag-staff  iloat  the  banner 

Of  a  nati(»n  free, 
And  Huzza  becomes  Hosannah 

Prizing  Liberty. 

Many  years  ago,  life's  changes 

Made  my  feet  to  roam. 
But,  nor  time,  nor  space  estranges, — 

Still  I  call  it  home. 
Foster  city  may  surpass  it 

Boasting  wealth  and  art. 
But  a  filial  love  will  class  it 

Darling  of  my  heart. 

There  at  once  I'm  reinstated 

By  an  instinct  true. 
Consciously  incorporated 

With  its  Old  and  New. 
If  through  scenes  familiar  straying, 

Strangers  meet  I  there. 
Guests  are  they;  I,  fond  surveying, 

Am  the  child  and  heir. 

Blest  New  England's  sons  and  daughters. 

Do  we  know  the'j>ower 
Of  the  gentle  lessons  taught  us 

In  our  childhood's  hour  ? 
Deeper  than  green  valley  hideth, 

Firmer  than  her  hills, 
Love  of  home  and  kindred  hideth 

Through  all  time  and  ills. 

So  let  memories  come  thronging 

Calling  me  once  more. 
Till  I  joyful  heed  the  longing, — 

Reach  the  open  d(K»r. 
Father  I  Mother!  all  dear  faces 

'Neath  the  elm  tree's  shade, 
I  thank  God  in  pleasant  places 

Childhood's  lot  was  laid. 
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STRIFE  AND  VICTORY. 

Every  nature  holds  the  essence 
Of  a  grand  and  God-like  power, 

Only  needs  its  conscious  presence 
To  grow  worthy  of  the  dower; 

When  within  new  impulse  crieth, 

Quick  the  voice  divine  replieth. 

God  has  put  no  chain  on  spirit, 
Set  no  line,  no  sword-girt  tree ; 

All  His  kingdom  we  inherit 
Boundless  as  immensity. 

What  then  keeps  our  souls  from  soaring 

But  distrust,  our  strength  ignoring  ? 

Does  the  hee,  in  rose  imprisoned, 
Wait  for  sun  to  hurst  the  leaves  ? 

No,  it  struggles,  and  dew-christened 
Soon  its  liberty  achieves. 

Shall  we,  wrapped  in  earth's  soft  pleasures, 

Wait  till  death  reveals  our  treasures  ? 

Lo !  the  lamb  that  seeks  the  mountain, 
Does  not  pause  for  tempest* s  shock, 

Heeds  not  grass  nor  cooling  fountain, 
But  leaps  bold  from  rock  to  rock. 

Ease !  weak  man  thou  oft  allurest, 

But  the  roughest  path  is  surest. 

Ah !  we  learn  the  lesson  slowly, 
That  our  strength  is  in  our  will; 

Be  our  mission  high  or  lowly. 
All  our  task  we  can  fulfil. 

Conflict,  patient  till  victorious. 

In  the  sight  of  God,  is  glorious. 


TRUST  IN  GOD. 

In  quest  of  joy,  the  busy  heart  and  brain 

Keep  up  a  ceaseless  round,  from  day  to  day. 
Just  one  thing  lacking,  all  the  rest  are  vain. 

Yet  that  we  seek,  from  these  we  turn  away. 
We  dare  not  yield  our  all,  though  love  entreats. 

We  miss  the  substance,  by  false  glare  deceived; 
We  shrink  from  Truth,  unless  her  voice  repeats 

What  Hope  has  whispered  and  our  hearts  believed. 
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The  mind  o^er  matter  triumphs;  but  the  soul 

Still  tugs  the  chain  and  closer  draws  the  links; 
Impatient  of  restraint,  sees  part,  not  whole, — 

Inclines  to  what  it  feels,  not  what  it  thinks; 
So  drags  tlic  human  on,  'neatli  weight  of  dust, 

The  spirit  strong  could  shake  from  off  its  wings, 
And  murmurs  when  Goil's  laws,  its  surest  trust. 

Deny  to  change  unalterable  things. 

Infinitude  of  parts,  one  mighty  mind 

Conceives  and  grasps  and  bends  with  will  supreme. 
Each  to  its  place  will  nice  adjustment  find. 

When  light  on  6od*s  great  plan  at  last  shall  gleam. 
But  we,  like  childi*en  at  dissecting  maps. 

From  lack  of  wisdom  and  diviner  thought, 
Must  wait  to  find  through  mazes  of  Perhaps 

What  beautiful  completeness  shall  be  wrought. 

How,  rolling  calm,  the  everlasting  years 

That  blend  forever  human  with  divine 
Rebuke  the  wild  unrest,  the  useless  fears. 

The  heart  unsatisfied  without  a  sign. 
Did  Christ,  the  Fatherhood,  so  vainly  teach 

That  we  see  not  the  mansion  well  prepared  ? 
Or  from  that  promise,  do  we  fail  to  reach 

The  faith  that  knows  all  joys  and  sorrows  shared  f 

The  Comforter  is  nearer  than  we  think ; — 

Our  outstretched  hand,  our  faces  turned  that  way, 
Alone  are  wanting  to  complete  the  link 

That  draws  through  darkness  the  effulgent  day. 
In  us  the  kingdom  is:  in  it  we  dwell 

When  perfect  trust  proclaims  the  victory  won, 
And  GikI  has  joy  when  stricken  mortals  tell 

Their  woes  and  say  **  Thy  will,  not  mine,  he  done." 

O  grandest  consummation  of  the  whole. 

When  creature  to  Creator  gives  delight! 
How  may  the  Possible  in  human  soul 

Approach  the  Infinite  to  angel  sight. 
With  reverent  awe  we  ti*emble  while  we  feel 

A  glow  within  of  the  celestial  flame; 
Oneness  with  God  our  quickened  souls  reveal 

In  life,  in  death,  in  heaven,  our  highest  aim. 
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MY   NAME. 

If  in  the  sand  I  write  my  name, 
What  profit  shall  it  be  to  me  ? 

Shall  I  thereby  attain  to  fame, 
Or  gain  in  honor  one  degree  ? 

So  writes  the  warrior  when  ho  strives 

For  glory  over  others*  lives. 

What  if  I  carve  my  name  in  wood, 
In  letters  drawn  with  utmost  care? 

Time  like  a  canker-worm  m.iy  brood 
And  eat  my  autograph  from  there. 

So  writes  the  man  who  seeks  for  wealth, 

And  perils  happiness  and  health. 

No!  let  my  name  be  cut  in  stone, 
Each  character  inlaid  with  gold. 

That  I  in  triumph,  all  alone. 
May  loudly  laugh  at  heroes  bold ! 

Alas !  what  is  there  that  decay 

May  not  attack  and  wear  away? 

But  if  I  write  my  lowly  name. 
Or  bid  my  Saviour  write  it  there. 

On  Heaven's  eternal  scroll  of  fame, 
Time  shall  not  mar  the  writing  fair, 

Nor  storms  nor  revolutionary  strife 

Eilace  it  from  the  Book  of  Life. 
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THE  WAY  OF  LIFE. 

A  pilgrim  in  the  world  of  time, 
Bound  for  the  holy  land  of  rest. 

With  vigor  and  intent  sublime, 
And  faith  to  animate  his  breast, 

Pressed  boldly  on  the  narrow  way, 

Without  a  wish  to  go  astray. 

The  sun  afforded  kindly  light, 
And  nature  smiled  upon  him  there; 

His  conscience  told  him  he  was  right, 
And  gave  the  will  to  do  and  dare. 

The  path  was  plain  beneath  his  feet, 

And  seemed  withal  a  paven  street. 

But  as  he  walked  with  steady  tread, 
And  felt  secure  in  selfish  pride. 

He  thrust  aside  the  Hand  that  led. 
And  trusted  in  another  guide : 

He  listened  to  the  sounds  that  rose 

From  other  paths  than  wisdom  chose. 

He  heard  a  siren*s  witching  voice. 
And  wandereil  from  the  way  of  life. 

Forgetful  of  his  early  choice 
To  shun  the  haunts  of  sin  and  strife. 

Unmindful  of  instructions  given 

To  fix  his  eyes  on  nought  but  heaven. 

He  wandered  on,  but  knew  it  not. 
So  darkly  blinded  was  his  soul; 

He  walked  along  a  charmt^d  spot. 
Despising  virtuous  control; 

He  took  the  hand  of  blush  less  shame. 

And  loudly  scoffed  when  told  the  blame. 

Yet  ere  his  feet  had  wandered  far. 
His  heart  began  with  fear  to  swell; 

He  missed  the  radiance  of  the  star 
Set  in  the  sky  his  way  to  tell. 

And,  as  he  looked,  deep  sliadows  drew 

Their  veil  across  the  vaulted  blue. 

Ko  solid  foothold  there  he  found. 
Who  vainly  thought  he  was  secure, 
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Where  pits  and  quagmires  filled  the  ground, 

With  ignes-fatui  to  iilure! 
Appalling  darkness  held  him  there, 
Aud  beckoned  to  the  ghost  Despair. 

In  agony  he  cried  aloud 

To  earthly  friend  and  then  to  foe, 
For  them  to  lift  from  him  the  cloud, 

And  unto  him  his  pathway  show. 
Alas!  he  cried  to  vacant  space, 
Where  even  echo  found  no  place. 

He  then  bethought  him  of  a  Power, — 
The  Omnipresent,  the  All- Wise, — 

To  whom  to  call  in  that  dark  hour, 
For  light  to  overspread  the  skies: 

lie  humbly  knelt  upon  the  sod. 

And  raised  his  hands  and  voice  to  God. 

Not  long  he  waited  ere  once  more 
Appeared  the  glorious  Morning  Star, 

To  guide  him  to  the  heavenly  shore; 
And  though  he  had  departed  far. 

He  found  again  the  holy  way, 

With  stern  resolve  no  more  to  stray. 


THE  TWO  LONE  ELMS. 

Two  elm- trees  by  the  wayside  grow, 
Their  branches  by  the  zephyr  swayed. 

And  many  a  traveler,  I  know. 
Feels  grateful  for  their  cooling  shade. 

Behind  them  once  a  dwelling  stood. 
Perhaps  upon  the  self-same  spot. 

Cleared  from  the  old  primeval  wood. 
Whereon  the  red  man  built  his  cot. 

A  garden  thrived  not  far  away. 
The  work  of  industry  and  care. 

In  which  from  mom  till  evening  gray 
A  yeoman  toiled  in  weather  fair. 

Beneath  that  dwelling's  gable  wide. 
He  passed  the  silent  hours  of  night. 

And  oft  in  dreams  his  hands  he  plied 
Until  the  morrow's  dawning  light. 
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The  plants  each  day  from  weeds  he  freed. 
And  raised  the  earth  the  young  blades  near, 

So  that  in  autumn,  as  his  meed. 
The  golden  corn-ears  might  appear. 

The  orchard  put  forth  blossoms  rare, 
An  earnest  of  the  glorious  crown 

Of  fruitage  that  the  trees  sliould  bear, 
The  sturdy  branches  weighing  down. 

The  cattle  grazed  beyond  the  bars 
And  fence  that  kept  them  from  the  wheat, 

And  ere  the  coming  of  the  stars, 
Returned  they  to  the  bam*s  retreat. 

But  now  remains  no  dwelling  there. 
No  woodland  skirts  the  verdant  lawn; 

The  orchard  and  the  garden  fair 
To  join  the  past  have  long  since  gone. 

The  men  who  tilled  the  fallow  ground 
No  more  the  fruits  of  toil  enjoy; 

No  more  the  good  wife's  wheel  goes  round. 
Nor  swifts  and  looms  her  hands  employ. 

No  more  the  hymn  and  prayer  are  heard 
Within  the  husbandman^s  abode; 

No  more  the  reading  of  the  Word 
That  points  unto  the  heavenly  road. 

But  spare,  O  Time,  those  two  lone  trees, 
And  do  not  thou  one  branch  destroy. 

That  noonday  travelers  the  breeze 
And  cooling  shade  may  still  enjoy. 


MY  FAVORITE  FLOWER. 

One  flower  more  truly  I  admire 
Than  all  the  others  put  together; 

It  is  not  decked  in  gay  attire, 
Nor  blooms  alone  in  sunny  weather. 

Its  tints  it  borrows  from  the  sky, 
And  en>ie8  not  its  gorgeous  neighbor; 

The  beauty  of  its  modest  eye 
Rewards  the  florist's  patient  labor. 
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Sometimes  it  hides  among  its  leaves, 
So  that  we  almost  fail  to  find  it, 

And  then  our  poet  sadly  grieves 
That  in  a  wreath  he  cannot  bind  it. 

But  coy  or  bold,  at  morn  or  eve. 
It  lookcth  toward  the  azure  heaven. 

That  thankfully  it  m'ay  receive 
The  drops  of  dew  so  freely  given. 

Wouldst  thou  this  floweret's  name  discover, 
That  blooms  on  many  a  cherished  spot  ? 

Go  ask  some  fond,  true-hearted  lover. 
Who  oft  has  cried,  ** Forget  me  not!" 


THE  OLD  PASTURE. 

The  green  old  pasture  by  the  wood. 
Where  grazed  the  oxen,  sheep  and  cows, 

Where  many  a  noble  beech-tree  stood. 
And  many  a  maple  spread  its  boughs, 

In  fancy  I  behold  once  more. 

And  look  on  scenes  I  knew  of  yore. 

The  little  knolls  where  mosses  grew. 
The  ragged  stumps  of  fallen  pines. 

The  vernal  flowers  of  modest  hue. 
On  upright  stems  and  trailing  vines. 

In  memory  again  appear. 

And  songs  of  birds  I  seem  to  hear. 

There  was  a  brook  where  fishes  dwelt, 
And  dragon-flies  on  fierce  wings  played; 

Where  blue-flags  bloomed,  and  where  we  knelt 
To  gather  lilies  as  we  strayed; — 

Where  reeds  and  rushes  erewhile  throve. 

Which  often  into  caps  we  wove. 

No  wild  beasts  had  their  lurking  bowers 
Within  the  precincts  of  the  wood. 

Though  childish  fancy  at  late  hours 
Looked  thitherward  in  trembling  mood; 

For  bears  and  wolves  too  often  were 

The  theme  of  stories  meant  to  scare. 

The  squirrel  lived  in  hollow  trees, 
And  sometimes  burrowed  in  the  ground : 

ta 
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Oft  chattering,  his  mate  to  please, 

He  told  of  nuts  and  acorns  found; 
He  ruflfed  his  fur  in  very  glee, 
And  looked  defiantly  at  me. 

The  woodchuck  had,  beneath  a  knoll, 
A  home  which  he  himself  had  made. 

He  never  wandered  from  his  hole. 
When  boys  or  dogs  to  watch  him  staid; 

But  still  he  found  a  chance  to  stray, . 

And  nibbled  clover  every  day. 

The  tuneful  thrush,  with  answering  note. 
To  cheer  his  lonely  bride  essayed; 

The  whip-poor-will  swelled  wide  his  throat. 
When  evening  ruled  the  solemn  glade, — 

A  terror  oft  to  wicked  youth. 

When  they  forgot  to  tell  the  truth. 

An  old  gray  owl  we  sometimes  heanl. 
Though  where  he  lived  I  never  learned; 

He  w;is  a  wondrous  knowing  bird, 
Though  what  he  knew  we  scarce  discerned : 

He  hooted  through  the  hours  of  night 

A  solo  to  the  moon's  pale  light. 

Such  was  tlie  pasture  that  1  knew, 
To  which  at  mom  I  drove  the  cows; 

They  loved  the  grasses  whicli  there  grew. 
And  on  the  leaves  of  shrubs  to  browse. 

But  came  at  sunset  down  the  lea. 

And  waited  at  the  bars  for  me. 

But  now,  alas!  the  iron  rail 
Extends  across  that  pasture  green. 

And,  rolling  through  the  sylvan  dale, 
The  locomotive  train  is  seen; 

Wliile  shrill,  hoarse  sounds  transfix  with  fear 

The  dwellers  of  the  forest  near. 

The  wikhI,  the  brook,  h{»w  changed  are  they  I 
Where  are  our  favorite  birds  and  flowers  ? 

They  cheer  not  as  in  childhood's  day 
Our  cherished  haunts  in  svlvan  bowers; 

No  more  the  cows  wait  at  the  bars, 

As  when  there  were  no  railway  cars. 
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THE  ARTIST-PRISONER. 

Here,  in  this  vacant  cell  of  mine, 
I  picture  and  paint  my  Apennine. 

In  spite  of  walls  and  gyv^d  wrist, 
I  gather  my  gold  and  amethyst. 

The  muffled  footsteps  ebb  and  swell, 
Immutable  tramp  of  sentinel. 

The  clinched  lip,  the  gaze  of  doom, 
The  hollow-resounding  dungeon-gloom, 

All  fade  and  cease,  as,  mass  and  line, 
I  shadow  tlie  sweep  of  Apennine, 

And  from  my  olive  palette  take 

The  marvelous  pigments,  flake  by  flake. 

With  azure,  pearl,  and  silver  white. 
The  purple  of  bloom  and  malachite. 

Ceiling,  wall,  and  iron  door. 

When  the  grim  guard  goes,  I  picture  o'er. 

E'en  where  his  shadow  falls  athwart 

The  sunlight  of  noon,  I've  a  glory  wrought, — 

Have  shaped  the  gloom  and  golden  shine 
To  image  my  gleaming  Apennine. 

No  cruel  Alpine  heights  are  tliere. 
Dividing  the  depths  of  pallid  air; 

But  sea-blue  liftings,  far  and  fine. 
With  drif tings  of  pearl  and  coralline; 

And  domes  of  marble,  every  one 
All  ambered  o'er  by  setting  sun; — 

Yes,  marble  realms,  that,  clear  and  high, 
So  float  in  the  purple-azure  sky. 

We  all  have  deemed  them,  o'er  and  o'er, 
Miraculous  isles  of  madrepore; 
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Xor  mar\'el  ma<le  that  hither  floods 
Bore  wonderful  forms  of  hcro-^ods. 

0  can  you  see,  as  spirit  sees, 
Yon  silvery  sheen  of  olive-trees  ? 

To  me  a  sound  of  murmuring  doves 
Comes  wandering  up  from  olive-groves, 

And  lingers  near  me«  while  I  dwell 
On  yonder  fair  field  of  asphodel. 

Half-lost  in  sultry  songs  of  bees, 
As,  touching  my  chaliced  anemones, 

1  prank  their  leaves  with  dusty  sheen 

To  show  where  the  golden  bees  have  been. 

On  granite  wall  I  paint  the  June 

With  emerald  grape  and  wild  festoon, — 

Its  chestnut  trees  with  open  palms 
Beseeching  the  sun  for  daily  alms, — 

In  sloping  valley,  veilcMi  with  vines, 
A  violet  path  beneath  the  pines, — 

The  way  one  g«>es  to  lind  old  Rome. 
Its  far  away  sign  a  puri>lc  dome. 

But  not  for  me  the  glittering  shrine: 
I  worship  my  Goil  in  the  Apenninel 

To  all  save  those  of  artist  eyes. 
The  li.steners  to  silent  symphonies. 

Only  a  cottage  small  is  mine. 
With  p<»ppied  pasture,  sombre  pine. 

But  fhet/  hear  anthems,  pniyer,  and  bell. 
And  sometimes  they  hear  an  organ  swell; 

Thev  see  wliat  seems— so  saintlv  fair — 
Madonna  herself  a- wandering  there. 

Bearing  baby  so  divine. 

They  speak  of  the  child  in  Palestine ! 

Yet  I,  who  threw  my  palette  down 
To  fight  on  the  walls  of  yonder  town. 

Know  them  for  wife  and  baby  mine. 
As,  weeping,  I  trace  them,  line  by  line. 
In  far-off  glen  of  Apennine! 


ED  WIN  PL  UMMEB.  SIT 


^dwin  fflamitier. 


Born  in  Pownal,  in  1825;  died  in  Portland,  May  29, 1858.  Mr.  Plnmmer  was  a  printer 
by  trade,  and  became  publisher  of  the  Norway  Advertiser,  In  1848.  in  company  with 
Edward  K.  Elwell,  elsewhere  represented  in  this  volume,  he  started  the  Noriheru  Pio- 
neer in  Portland,  which,  after  a  short  but  successful  career,  was  united  with  the  Portr 
land  Transcript.  Mr.  Plummer,  some  years  later,  established  the  Portland  Eclectic^ 
which,  after  running  a  few  years,  was  also  merged  in  the  Transcript.  Mr.  Plummer  was 
a  man  of  reHned,  literary  taste,  and  had  a  poetic  gift  of  a  high  order.  The  following 
poem  was  written  on  the  death  of  his  wife. 


MUSINGS  AMID  SCENES  OF  OTHER  DAYS. 

In  Sabbath  silence,  Mary,  I  am  sitting 

In  t)ic  deep  glade, 
Wliere,  when  our  mom  of  life  was  sweetly  flitting. 

We  often  stayed. 

Hill,  dell  and  dale  are  clad  in  wondrous  beauty — 

Soul  of  mine,  read 
In  nature's  volume  lessons  of  thy  duty, 

In  this  thy  need. 

Let  her  mild  unction  through  thy  depths  receding. 

Teach  thee  of  peace; 
And  Memory,  for  the  past  forever  pleading. 

Her  moan  shall  cease. 

Here  we  have  wandered,  Mary,  thy  heart  leaning 

Trustful  on  mine; 
My  spirit  mingling,  and  in  rapture  gleaning 

Beauty  from  thine. 

Thou  wast  life's  blessing,  and  its  only  treasure ; 

When  by  thy  side. 
Our  hearts  beat  music  to  a  ceaseless  measure — 

Why  hast  thou  died  ? 

Time  has  gone  by,  and  still  my  soul  is  yearning 

For  look  and  tone 
And  melody  which  never  know  returning, — 

I  am  alone ! 

Blossoms  are  round  me,  and  the  birds  are  singing 

In  every  bough; 
Their  tender  notes,  through  each  heart-fibre  ringing, 

Ask,  where  art  thou  ? 

In  saint-like  beauty,  Mary,  thou  art  dwelling 

In  fadeless  light; 
Thy  bosom  with  the  seraph's  anthem  swelling, 

In  wrapt  delight. 
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Thy  soul  was  fed  on  music,  as  the  flowers 

On  dew-drops  clear; 
Now  symphonies  from  the  celestial  bowers 

Enchain  thine  ear! 

Years  wane  like  stars!  soon  in  the  sacred  presence 

Of  Him  above, 
Who  of  all  spirit  is  the  fount  and  essence, 

We'll  meet  and  love. 


(j^dward  ^tnrij   (^hvclL 


E.  H.  Elvell  was  born  in  Pnrtlanil.  T>«^.  14. 1925.  He  gained  his  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  city,  and  in  1S42  be  eutennl  the  officf  of  the  Daily  Jmerirau  as  an 
apprentice  to  the  printing  business.  He  remained  there  until  the  paper  Mas  discontin- 
ned,  H  period  of  OTer  two  years,  and  then  enteretl  the  office  of  the  t  hrigtinn  Mirntr  as  % 
jonme^nian,  and.  later,  was  foreman  of  the  office  of  the  Frte-*tiU  Bai4i«t  RntfuHtoru, 
pnblishe«l  at  Limerick.  He  graduateil  from  the  printing  office  in  lh4€.  ana  in  1S48 
assumed  the  editorial  mana^ment  of  the  Pnrtlnnfl  Tmfincrif.'t,  which  position  he  has 
held  until  the  present  time,  beine.  in  point  of  continuous  service,  the  oldrst  e<!itor  in  the 
State.  But  little  of  Iblr.  FlwelV's  pootr>-  has  been  published,  though  he  has  written 
manv occasional  Terses  which  have  siven  pleasure  whenever  presented.  He  is  the  author 
of  ••"The  BOTS  of  Thirty-Five."  a  storj-  of  bov-life  in  Portland,  and  also  of  "Fraternity 
Fapers,**  a  volume  of  emays  and  sketches,  published  in  1886.  He  is  well  known  as  a  lec- 
turer in  this  State,  haring*  for  several  years  devoted  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  lecture 
field. 


BEAUTY  IX  USE. 
The  sun-dyed  leaves  that  roofed  the  grove 

Have  fallen  to  the  p*ound. 
Of  richest  hues  and  rare  design 

To  spread  a  cari>et  round. 

How  softly  sped  each  U>osened  leaf 

To  it«  appointed  place ! 
There  to  complete  the  perfect  plan. 

And  add  to  beauty,  jirace. 

Thus  those  who  hold  the  highest  place 

The  lowliest  use  may  serve. 
Nor  in  descending,  from  the  line 

Of  beautv  will  thev  swerve. 


SOXG. 

ADAPTED    FROM    Al'LD    LANO    SYXE. 

SrXO    AT  THE   CELEBRATION,    BY    THE    MAINE    HISTORICAL    SOCIETY,    OF 

THE   EIGHTY-FOURTH    BIRTHDAY    OF    PROFESSOR    ALPHEl'S   S.  PACKARD, 

OF   BOWDOIX  COLLEliE,  DECEMBER  23,  1882.      (DIED  JULY  13,  1S84.) 

All  honor  to  the  faithful  guide 

Of  generations  gone. 
Who  led  them  on  in  wisdom's  wavs 

And  still  our  vouth  leads  on. 
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Cuo.     For  him  we  raise  the  song,  dear  friends, 
Of  Aiild  Lang  Syne, 
For  him  we  take  the  loving  cup 
Of  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

Though  o'er  his  head  fourscore  and  four 

Have  rolled  the  years  gone  by, 
His  youth  from  him  has  never  fled, 

He  gives  old  age  the  lie. 

Clio.     For  him,  etc. 

We  have  grown  old  while  he  grows  young 

In  toil  for  others'  needs, 
No  snow  of  age  can  quench  the  fire 

That  bums  in  all  his  deeds. 

Cuo.    For  him,  etc. 

Then  here's  our  hands,  our  hearts  withal, 

And  gie's  a  hand  o'  thine, 
And  blessings  on  thy  head  we  call, 

For  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

Cho.    For  thee  we  raise  the  song,  old  friend, 
Of  Auld  Lang  Syne, 
For  thee  we  take  the  loving  cup 
Of  Auld  Lang  Syne. 


SUNRISE  AT  JACKSON,  N.  H. 

0*er  Doublehead  round  rolls  the  sun. 

And  darts  a  golden  ray 
Into  the  shiules  of  night  below. 

Which  may  no  longei*  stay. 

The  vale  with  morning  light  overflows. 

The  air  is  crisp  and  sharp. 
The  birds  are  piping  in  the  woods; 

The  river,  like  a  harp. 

Its  silver  strings  in  sweet  accord. 

Adds  music  to  the  scene. 
While  wood,  and  field,  and  mountain  side. 

Are  robed  in  richest  green. 

On  Thorn's  broa<l  slope  the  shadows  play 

With  sunshine  hide-and-seek. 
And  in  the  rosy  light  afar 

Moat  lifts  its  lofty  peak. 
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The  Eagfle  cliff  frowns  o*er  the  vale, 

Old  **Iron'*  answers  back, 
While  far  between  their  nifrjjed  sides, 

His  head  in  cloudv  wrack. 

Bold  Washinfct^"  swells  o'er  the  scene. 

And  lesser  peaks  attend 
In  mantles  broad  of  forests  dark 

No  avalanche  can  rend. 

Blue  curls  the  smoke  from  wakening  fires, 

Far  in  the  vale  below. 
And  tinkling  cow-bells  music  make 

While  milkmaids  follow  slow. 

The  swallows  twitter  from  the  eaves, 
Loud  swells  the  tourist's  horn. 

As  with  the  early  dawn  he  goes 
To  climb  the  peaks  of  mom. 

Sweet  vale  of  verdant  meadows  broad, 

Where  Ellis  glides  so  swift. 
Along  whose  banks  the  angler  roams 

And  casts  his  lines  adrift,— 

Sweet  vale  of  peace,  around  whose  rim 

The  circling  mountains  swell. 
And  shut  out  all  the  busy  world. 

Where  toil  and  trouble  dwell — 

O  fain  would  I  still  linger  here 
Where  health  and  rest  are  found. 

Nor  seek  again  the  scene  of  toil 
That  makes  the  world  go  round. 


THE  FIKE  OF  APPLE-WOOD. 

In  the  somber  days  of  Autumn, 
When  from  oflf  the  wind-sw^ept  trees 

Ripened  leaves  have  softly  fallen 
And  are  scattered  by  the  breeze, — 

Wlien  amid  the  deepening  cloud-rifts 
Goes  the  sun  adown  the  West, 

With  far  lingering  rays  of  glor>-. 
As  from  regions  of  the  blest,— 
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In  my  upper  chamber  seated 

By  the  fire  of  apple-wood, 
Thoughts  of  other  days  recall  me 

To  a  contemplative  mood. 

In  the  ruddy  blaze  before  me 
Tender  pictures  rise  and  glow, 

As  when  these  old  trees  first  blossomed 
In  the  years  so  long  ago. 

Rosy  girls  and  boys  together 

Then  beneath  these  branches  played; 
Many  a  ringing  shout  of  laughter 

Rose  like  music  in  their  shade. 

And  the  friend  again  sits  with  me. 
As  when  evening  shadows  fell. 

And  we  heard  amid  the  silence 
Song-birds  that  he  knew  so  well. 

And  I  see  the  piled  up  apples. 
On  the  green-sward  turning  dun, 

Golden-balls  and  bright  red  Nodheads, 
Glowing  in  the  setting  sun. 

Many  suns  have  since  descended, 
Manj'  sorrows,  too,  have  come; 

Widely  are  the  children  scattered. 
And  the  friend  long  since  gone  home. 

Low  burns  the  fire,  the  shades  of  Night 
Deepen  on  the  walls  around. 

While  the  old  familiar  voices 
Come  with  soft  and  solemn  sound. 

Glow  on  I    Bum  on !  fitful  embers, 
Burn  and  blaze  for  me  once  more. 

For  I  fain,  the  past  recalling, 
Memory's  pictures  would  restore. 


THE  PAINTED  SANDS  OF  ALUM  BAY. 

ISLE   OF   WIGHT. 

Here  Nature,  lavish  of  her  dyes, 

The  painter's  art  doth  mock. 
And  with  the  ever  crumbling  sand. 

She  apes  the  solid  rock. 
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In  frulic  moixl  she  heaps  on  high 

The  many  coh>re<I  sand. 
In  crags  and  rifts  and  pinnacles — 

Like  battlements  that  stand. 

How  rich  the  tints  that  warmly  stain 
The  steep  bank's  mellowed  height. 

As  if  the  rainbow  here  had  stoini 
When  given  lirst  to  sight. 

The  white  cliffs  stretched  along  the  main 

In  pointeil  Needles  stand. 
And  dark  blue  waves  with  foamy  crests 

Koll  in  upon  the  strand. 

O  beauteous  bay  I    O  painted  sands ! 

O  white  cliffs  towering  high, 
Long  in  memory^s  sunniest  nook 

Your  image  fair  shall  lie. 


THE  OLD  HOME  BARN. 

ox    X  PAINTING  BY  HARRY  BROWN. 

Yes,  His  the  same!    The  old  home  bam! 

Scene  of  my  boyhood  plays; 
How  many  memories,  sweet  and  sad. 

Rise  up  from  those  old  days. 

Through  the  open  door  again  I  ride 

On  hayrack  heaped  full  high, 
And  toss  to  the  mow  the  fnigrant  store. 

Bom  of  the  summer  sky. 

I  leap  from  the  beam,  and,  buried  deep. 
Emerge  with  laugh  and  shout; 

Hunt  in  the  hay  the  stolen  nest. 
The  hidden  eggs  seek  out. 

Old  Dobbin  neighs  from  behind  his  crib. 

I  hear  the  oxen's  tread. 
The  breath  «>f  the  kiue  comes  sweet  to  me- 

But  where  is  the  colt  I  fed  ? 

On  the  floor  the  hens  are  scratching  still; 

The  stout  farm- wagon,  too,  is  there ; 
The  carryall  that  carried  all 

In  state  to  the  county  fair. 
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How  rung  the  bam  with  merry  glee 
Wheu  the  husking-bee  came  round, 

And  cheeks  were  aglow  with  blushes  deep, 
Wlien  the  bright  red  ears  were  found. 

Through  the  open  door,  across  the  road, 

A  picture  framed  I  see, 
The  fields,  the  wood,  the  hills  afar, 

That  hid  the  world  from  me. 

What  lay  beyond  I  pondered  deep, 

A  realm  most  fair  it  seemed ; 
And  much  I  wished  to  tre:id  its  ways 

Of  which  I  long  had  dreamed. 

I've  wandered  far;  the  world  so  wide, 

That  still  has  lured  me  on. 
Ne'er  gave  to  me  a  scene  so  fair 

As  that  I  gaze  upon. 

The  old  home  bam,  in  boyhood's  days, 

A  pleasure  palace  reared; 
To-day  it  stands  a  temple  filled 

With  memories  e'er  endeared. 

O  Artist  of  the  magic  wand 

Which  thus  recalls  the  past. 
Your  work  shall  hang  in  memory's  hall 

So  long  as  life  shall  last. 


^'droHiu  ^dttH  fowe. 


Mrs.  C.  D  Howe  was  born  in  the  beantiful.  historic  town  of  Fryebni^,  bat  him  lived  in 
Portland  Rince  early  childhood.  Her  flr8t  contributions  a|>p«'ared  in  the  PntVand  Tranr 
Brrlpt:  and  here,  as  well  as  in  other  le'iding  literary  publications,  her  work  has  long 
been  familiar.  Also,  on  important  public  occasionn  Mml  for  charitable  enterprises,  she 
has  fnrnisheil  poems  tliat  for  elegance  of  diction  and  pure  and  loftv  sentiment  might 
well  win  her  place  among  noteworthy  authors.  Some  years  ago  the  Massachusetts  Sab- 
bath-school Society  brought  out  a  volume  of  hers  of  200  p:iges,  carried  successfully 
through  seveml  editions.  In  1885.  another  book  from  her  pen.  under  title  of  **  Ashes  for 
Flame  and  Other  Poems.'*  was  publishe*l  in  Portlaml.  eliciting  favorable  notice  and  add- 
ing to  her  suoc(>8<<  <ts  an  author.  In  the  department  of  song  it  may  with  truth  be  said 
that  no  living  writer  in  her  native  State  is  more  favorably  known  than  Mrs.  Howe.  More 
than  thirty  of  h«r  hymn*  au'l  sonjjs  have  been  set  to  uuuiic.  for  which  they  are  a«lmirably 
adapte<t  and  are  to  b**  found  in  church  rollfct'ons  and  in  slu'et  music  Among  these,  the 
popular  lyric.  **I/eaf  by  !„eaf  the  Ro<es  Fall."  has  found  a«lmirers  everywhere.  A  proper 
recognition  of  her  genius  is  shown  in  the  placing  of  her  name,  for  favorable  notice,  in 
the  "  Supplement  to  Appleton's  Cydoptedia  of  American  Biography,**  now  in  process  of 
publication. 
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THE  CITY  OF  MY  LOVE. 

The  heavens  unfold  to  Cas€0*s  lifted  wave. 
Their  richest  perns,  their  amethyst  and  gold. 

Where,  blazoned  like  some  grand  old  architrave, 
The  broad  horizon  bounds  its  realms  untold. 

Fair  sunlit  bay!  upon  thy  sheltered  breast. 
Whose  deeps  unkno^'n  are  throbbing  evermore. 

Swift  sails  are  borne  like  white- winged  birds,  to  test 
Yon  broad  Atlantic  tides  from  shore  to  shore. 

O'erarched  with  glory  from  resplendent  skies, 
Munjoy  and  Bramhall,  like  twin  sentinels, 

M^  overli>ok  our  growing  enterprise 
From  east  to  west,  and  hear  our  sweet-toned  bells. 

One  sunny  slope  is  fresh  with  mountain  air; 

And  one  lies  bn>ad  to  islands  manifold. 
Where  Nature  hangs  her  summer  pictures  rare, 

Framed  round  in  sunshine  as  with  burnished  gold. 

But  Deering  woods,  of  which  our  Poet  sung. 
Hath  cultured  lawns  and  broad,  green  avenues. 

Where,  summer  eves,  glad  music-eclu>es  rung, 
And  fountains  played  and  scattered  mists  like  dews. 

O  City  of  my  love!    Like  some  fair  queen. 
Whose  kingdom  hatli  a  beauty  all  its  own. 

Blue  skies,  blue  waves,  together  meet  serene 
As  canopy  and  footstool  for  thy  throne. 

Love  we  thy  name— thy  grand  old  elms— thy  soil. 

Thy  loyal  people  :i$  a  part  of  thee. 
Whether  we  meet  in  oi>mmon  ways  of  toil. 

Or  where  proud  intellect  holds  high  degree. 

And  in  thy  homes,  fair  city  of  our  love. 

Some  dear  hearts  give  us  of  their  warmth  and  light. 
And  gentle  wonis  we  g-ather,  as  the  dove 

Brought  Hope's  leaf-message,  in  her  homeward  flight. 

Fair  be  thy  skies.  Star  City  of  the  east ! 

With  honors  crowned,  ;k4  with  tine  jewels  set, 
Tliv  l^eautv  still  undimmed.  thv  strength  increaseii, 

Lot>k  ouwartl  thou  to  heights  unmeasuretl  yet. 
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BRIDAL  SONG. 

With  laces  soft  adorn  the  bride 

And  trailing  garments  white ; 
Bring  creamy  roses,  pale  with  pride, 

Yet  fragrant  with  delight. 
With  notes  of  song  awake  the  morn  I 

With  smiles  enwreathe  the  hours, 
As  Love  goes  forth  with  hope  new-born, 

Upon  its  path  of  flowers. 

What  though  the  snows  lie  white  and  chill 

Beneath  the  wintry  air  ? 
The  golden  sunshine  falleth  still 

In  blessings  everywhere. 
Love-like,  through  smiles,  it  tries  its  powers. 

And  snow-wreaths  vanish  fleet. 
While  violets  bloom,  and  all  young  flowers 

That  make  the  spring-time  sweet. 

Then  yield  thy  vows  in  faith,  sweet  bride. 

For  lo  I  the  morn  breaks  clear, 
And  life  and  love  are  sanctifled 

When  heart  to  heart  draws  near. 
What  though  pale  snows  may  sometimes  fall 

Along  thy  wedded  way  ? 
With  Love's  pure  sunshine  over  all. 

Thy  life  shall  bloom  like  May. 


THE  PHANTOM  CROSS. 

Our  footsteps  made  a  cross  to-day 

Along  the  chiseled  stone ; 
Then  each  went  silent  on  his  way. 

Persistently  alone. 

But  there  it  lies — the  Phantom  Cross- 
Invisible  as  air. 

The  stamp  and  signet  of  a  loss 
That  ever  calls  for  prayer. 

Another  cross  rose  up  beside. 
Which,  through  the  vanished  years. 

Amid  the  wrecks  of  storm  .ind  tide, 
Had  sunk  too  deep  for  tears. 

Yet  on  my  path  its  shadow  lay 

Unvanquished  evermore. 
With  outstretched  arms  to  point  the  way 

Our  paths  diverged  before. 
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Twin  crosses  merged  this  hour  in  one, 

In  icy  tablets  set. 
Imprinted  on  the  cold  white  stone 

Where  we  as  strangers  met. 

Had  one  familiar  accent  breathed 
Amid  the  sunlight  warm. 

What  living  blossoms  had  enwreathed 
That  image  cruciform ! 

But  there  it  lies — the  Phantom  Cross — 

Invisible  as  air; 
The  stamp  and  signet  of  a  loss 

That  ever  calls  for  prayer. 

For  when  amidst  its  hopes  deferred 
My  soul  takes  note  of  loss, 

It  counts,  instead  of  one  kind  word. 
Pale  silence — and  a  cross. 


BIRTHPLACE  MEMORIES. 

Fair  village !  holding  firm  tliy  place 

Among  all  uuforgotten  things. 
Like  ancient  patriarchs,  proud  of  race. 

My  heart  Love's  claim  of  tenure  brings. 
The  soil  my  infant  footsteps  pressed 

Fain  would  I  seek,  as  far  1  roam. 
And  with  all  tender  thoughts  invest 

My  birthplace  and  ancestral  home. 

Full  oft,  by  quiet  memories  drawn, 

I  see  again  the  village  spires, 
The  cottage  and  familiar  lawn. 

The  maples  lit  by  sunset  tires. 
And,  pausing,  catch  some  answering  tone 

From  out  the  summers  long  ago. 
By  soft  winds  through  green  woodlands  blown. 

Where  sweet  birds  sang  in  branches  low. 

I  stand  on  yonder  bridge  again. 

With  old  Pine  Hill  uprising  near. 
And  broad  rich  intervales  of  grain 

On  either  hand,  in  sunlight  clear. 
While  here  old  Saco  throbs  and  thrills. 

And  rolls  its  waters  to  the  sea. 
From  where  far  crowns  of  snowy  hills 

Shine  down  in  regal  majesty. 
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Here  lie  green  meadows  and  the  brook 

That  ever  challenged  fresh  delight. 
And  yonder  steeps,  whose  broad  outlook 

Saw  apple-orchards  blooming  white. 
And  here  the  grand  old  elms  I  trace, 

Where  men  of  noble  origin 
And  embryo  statesmen  of  the  race 

Walked  forth  with  ladies  fair  of  kin. 

And  one !  ah  I  better  than  all  Fame, 

Her  life  of  unassuming  worth; 
With  reverence  I  write  her  name. 

The  name  she  gave  me  at  my  birth. 
And  so,  fair  Fryeburg  1  hast  thou  place 

Among  all  unf  orgotten  things, 
Like  ancient  patriarchs,  proud  of  race, 

My  heart  Love's  claim  of  tenure  brings. 

• 

Peace  be  to  thee !    The  hearts  of  old 

That  thrilled  within  each  manly  breast, 
The  mothers  rich  in  Love's  pure  gold. 

Their  rank  on  our  young  minds  impressed. 
So  should  our  lives  clear  records  give, 

That  we,  with  every  passing  hour. 
May  learn  more  truly  how  to  live, 

And  claim  our  noble  birthright  dower. 


A  SUMMER  MORNING. 

A  bride,  newly  wakened  from  dreams  of  the  night. 
The  morning  comes  forth  in  her  vestments  of  light; 
With  glad  smiles  we  greet  her,  and  murmur  of  song. 
In  green  fields  where  daisies  and  buttercups  throng. 

The  clouds  like  white  sails,  drifting  silent  and  slow, 
The  voice  of  the  waterfall  murmuring  low. 
The  red-crested  lilies  and  wild  roses  fair. 
Give  tone  to  the  picture  and  sweets  to  the  air. 

Afar  through  green  meadows  the  brook  ripples  clear. 
We  scent  the  rich  breath  of  the  clover-blooms  near, 
And  watch  the  gay  leaves  with  the  wild  winds  at  play, 
Where  birds  in  the  branches  are  singing  all  day. 

We  join  in  the  chorus  with  blossom  and  song. 
That  rings  out  its  measure  in  days  that  are  long; 
In  dreams  turning  back  to  our  lost  youth  again, 
Through  years  intervening  of  passion  and  pain. 
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The  long  shadows  lessen  on  hillsides  aslope. 
As  mom  to  its  bridal  comes  jeweled  with  hope; 
While  memories  hidden  and  treasured  apart 
Shine  out  as  renewed  by  some  magical  art. 

O  summer!  glad  summer!    With  laughter  and  song, 
We  meet  thee,  and  greet  thee,  in  days  that  are  long, 
Rejoicing  forever  when  Love  shall  have  spun 
Her  green  web  of  glory  out  under  the  sun. 


MARGUERITE. 

Dainty  like  a  flower  and  sweet.  Lustre  from  the  past  it  gleams — 

We  must  have  our  darling's  name.  This  new  name  we  give  thee,  sweet. 

Wherein  Love  may  rest  it^^  claim.  All  life's  future  to  repeat. 

With  all  tenderness  replete.  Worthy  to  be  borne  by  queens 

Purest  pearl  with  heart  of  11:%me,  On  whose  brows  crown-jewels  meet. 

Flower-like  to  us  she  came.  Flower  of  innoceiv^e  it  means. 

And  we  call  her  Marguerite.  Keep  it  stainless.  Marguerite. 

Olden  legends  well  might  trace 

Flower-resemblance  in  thy  face. 
Though  no  golden  harps  repeat 

Hymns  to  our  new-borh  so  sweet. 
But  where  virtues  yield  their  grace, 
Love  and  loveliness  embrace 
In  all  true  hearts.  Marguerite. 


(EJizHheth  B.  Sunhar, 

Mn«.  Elizabeth  R.  Dunbar  was  bom  in  Union,  Me.,  Jan.  31, 1821.  Her  parents  soon 
after  remoTed  to  Hope,  and  the  most  of  her  early  years  were  spent  in  that  ncinitT.  She 
was  the  fifth  child  of  Rer.  Samuel  and  Grace  Rich,  and  received  her  education,  in  P*rt, 
at  East  Machias  Academy.  She  engaged  in  teachmg  until  1912,  when  she  married  IteT. 
Albert  Dunbar.  Her  writings  have  appeared  mostly  in  Zion'a  Advocate^  Me..  77^ 
Watchman,  Boston,  the  Roston  Evening  Transcript^  and  different  publications  of  the 
American  Tract  Society,  and  some  of  them  hare  been  copied  across  the  Atlantic.  Her 
poems  hare  an  earnest  uplifting  and  strengthening  religious  influence. 


THE  GUEST. 

A  whisper  by  my  listening  soul  was  heard, 
A  gentle  footfall  echoed  in  its  halls, 

I  said,  O  welcome  guest,  come  enter  in. 
And  light  with  glory  all  these  dim,  gray  walls. 

Then  worldly  cares  departed,  shadows  fled, 
Grim  phantoms  left  no  trace,  and  all  the  crowd 

And  din  of  turbulent,  disappointed  hopes 
Were  hushed,  and  in  that  holy  Presence  bowed. 
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We  held  communion  sweet,  and  talked  of  all 
My  weaknesSf  and  His  strength,  my  sin,  His  love; 

My  tremblings  and  my  failures.  His  success; 
My  weary  wanderings,  and  His  home  above. 

His  words  of  tenderness  healed  all  my  wounds, 
His  look  of  love  dispelled  each  cloud  of  gloom, 

And  where  I  had  been  sitting  desolate, 
The  glory  of  His  presence  filled  the  room. 


O  tarry  with  me  evermore,"  I  cried, 
The  world  can  never  give  so  sweet  a  rest, 
And  I  am  fearful  of  its  darksome  ways. 
Abide,  and  I  shall  evermore  be  blest." 

He  said,  **  Thou  hast  received  me,  I  will  sup 
With  thee,  and  with  thee  my  abode  I'll  make. 

Love,  peace  and  joy  I  freely  bring  to  thee, 
And  all  thy  burdens  and  thy  sin  I  take." 

I  bowed  in  worship  humbly  at  His  feet. 
Deep  gratitude  o'erwhelmed  my  feeble  tongue, 

The  gifts  were  perfect — mercy  was  complete, 
And  newer  strains  of  joy  in  heaven  were  sung. 


TEACHINGS. 

I  've  watched  it  from  my  window— just  a  spray. 
With  feathery  leaflets  of  the  softest  gi'een. 

Winds  eddy  near  it,  for  a  plea  to  stay. 
Lured  by  the  varying  glitter  of  its  sheen. 

Day  after  day  it  seems  a  living  joy; 

Tlie  cartli  hath  larger  gifts,  but  this,  so  sweet, 
Without  their  weariness,  or  their  alloy, 

Thrills  its  low  beauteous  life-song  at  my  feet. 

The  unfolding  leaves  all  wear  a  heavenward  face, 
A  wondrous  wisdom  in  each  rootlet  lies. 

Transforming  from  dull  mold  this  beauty,  grace, 
To  rise  in  full  perfection  toward  the  skies. 

Its  life  is  full,  as  that  of  woodland  trees. 
Or  choicer  garden  flowers,  fragrant  or  fair. 

The  trembling  notes,  it  sings  with  every  breeze. 
Accord  with  strains  of  elm  and  mountain  air. 


ss 
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Though  in  the  storm  it  bows  its  head  in  tears. 
Before  the  sunshine  fohls  the  clouds  away, 

It  gives  some  pitying  rainbow  all  its  fears, 
And  takes  the  jewels  scattered  on  her  way. 

This  mute,  yet  unsealed  eloquence,  I  hear, — 
The  chidings  read  within  these  gems  of  light. 

How  sorrow  may  resplendent  beauty  wear. 
As  patient  waiting  through  the  storm  and  night. 

O  that  my  soul  such  upward  look  might  gain, 
And  only  cling  to  earth,  that  it  may  rise. 

And  all  its  life-song  blend,  in  joy  or  pain. 
With  holier  utterances  bevond  the  skies. 


THE  STORM  ANGEL. 

Wearily  I  sat,  while  tracing, 

Where  the  browL.  vines,  interlacing. 
Hid  within  their  woven  shelter  from  the  storm  a  wreath  of  snow. 
Just  where  silken  leaves  of  summer  waved  and  fluttered  months  ago. 

With  a  rhythm  soft  winds  know. 

*Twas  a  white  dove's  form  assuming. 

And  so  wistful  and  presuming 
It  had  nestled  there,  I  wondered  why  the  storm  this  refuge  sought, 
And,  with  its  cold  icy  fingers,  such  a  lifelike  thing  had  brought. 

Daintily  and  strangely  wrought. 

Surely  this  hath  some  sweet  mission. 
Said  my  heart  with  breathed  petition 
That  the  coming  and  the  greeting  might  a  speedy  good  fulfil. 
For  in  human  incompleteness  it  was  measuring  eveiy  ill, 

Throbbing  in  its  weakness  still. 

Wild  the  storm- winds  moaned  and  drifted, 

But  this  look  my  soul  uplifted. 
Far  above  the  whirling  tempest,  though  no  speech  or  voice  I  heard; 
Hidden  springs  were  thrilled  with  healing,  as  by  subtle  influence  stirred. 

At  some  potent  soothing  word. 

Thus,  I  knew  that  Love  had  spoken. 
In  this  beauteous  storm- wrought  token; 
That  from  out  each  gathering  darkness  some  white  wings  might  yet  appear, 
And  I  seemed  to  hear  **  Love  watcheth,  and  in  all  earth's  fainting  fear. 

Angel  helpers  will  be  near." 
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Then  I  clasped,  with  full  confiding, 

Hopes  and  promises  abiding, 
And  I  would  the  loving  Father  with  a  firmer  faith  adore : — 
Love  that^s  clinging,  ever  clinging,  when  life's  bitterest  storms  sweep  o'er 

I  will  doubt  no  more,  no  more. 

Never  came  the  sunlight  streaming, 
Or  through  summer  foliage  gleaming. 
Scattering  flecks  of  gold  and  amber,  in  its  shining  meshes  caught. 
That  such  bright  and  cheering  radiance  to  my  waiting  spirit  brought, 

And  such  humble  trust  had  sought. 

Still  the  storm-winds  moaned  and  drifted, 

But  my  soul  had  been  uplifted : 
This  frail  visitant  was  swinging  gates  of  inner  vision  wide. 
And  in  tenderest  love  enfolded,  flowing  from  a  boundless  tide. 

This  dim  earth  seemed  glorified. 


mnm  ^.  J  ^.  ^anham. 


Emma  B.  Dunham,  (Leoline,)  dauffhter  of  Joseph  Smith  and  Ann  Hoyt  Sargent,  was 
born  in  Minot,  Me.,  Aug.  25, 1825.  At  an^ early  age  she  showed  great  taste  ana  love  for 
the  beautiful  in  poetry,  and  wrote  her  first  poems  for  publication  before  she  was  six- 
teen. Her  poems  have  appeared  in  the  PorUnnd  Trun»cript^  Press^  j4rgu8,  Boston 
Jourtui*.  IjcOdies  Repository^  and  many  other  well-known  publications,  and  for  years  she 
has  been  a  regular  contributor  to  the  religious  papers  of  the  (JniversaUst  denomination. 


THE  YOUNG  LAPP'S  CRADLE. 

Far  in  a  northern  country. 
Where  snows  forever  lie. 

And  strange,  fantastic  lightnings 
Are  quivering  in  the  sky, 

There  dwells  a  simple  people. 
Gentle  and  kind  of  heart, 

Whose  love  finds  its  expression 
In  one  sole  work  of  art. 

It  is  the  baby's  cradle, 

A  dainty  little  thing 
As  beautiful  and  charming 

As  violets  in  spring. 

To  form  this  tiny  marvel 
Beauty  and  grace  unite; 

'  T  is  lined,  as  warm  as  eider's  nest. 
With  rabbit's  fur  of  white. 
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There  is  a  hood  protecting 
The  little  head  from  cold, 

Which  lies  all  snugly  sheltered 
Beneath  its  friendly  fold. 

m 

Around  the  hood,  bright  garlands 
Of  colored  pearls  are  hung; 

And  copiK*r  chains  or  tiny  links 
Of  silver  wire  are  strung. 

Rest  sweetly,  little  baby, 

Within  thy  pretty  be<l. 
Lulled  by  the  tinkling  cadence 

Of  pearls  above  thy  head. 


UNSEEN  BUT  REAL. 

Shall  we  only  trust  what  the  ear  can  hear, 

What  the  hand  can  grasp,  and  the  eye  make  clear? 

Shall  the  dearest  hopes  of  the  human  heart 
In  our  inmost  being  have  no  part, 
Because  we  fail  to  understand 
The  movements  of  tlie  unseen  Hand  ? 

Shall  we  sadly  say  there  cannot  l)e 

A  lanil  SI >me where  in  immensitv 

Where  tli<»se  we  loved  who  have  gone  before. 

We  shall  meet  n;:;un  ami  love  i»nee  more, 

Because    uUiXploud  by  us  is  tLe  ^pot, 

And  those  who  have  joumeytd  return  to  us  not? 

At  the  close  of  a  summer's  sultry  day. 
Walk  in  thegmlen,  and  olioose  the  way 
Down  where  the  honeysuckles  bud  and  blow 
They  may  teach  a  lesson  't  were  well  to  know. 

The  air  is  full  of  the  cnlors  rare. 
Exhaled  fri>m  the  blossoms  clustered  there; 
Odors  we  nevei  can  loueli  nor  see. 
Nor  solve  the  depth  of  thtir  m\stcrj'. 
To  weigh  their  fnignmce,  again  and  again 
The  wisest  savants  have  tried  in  vain. 

And  yet  we  must  own  *tis  not  wholly  ideal; 
Unseen  and  unfelt,  we  acknowledge  it  real. 


ALBERT  MOORE  LONGLEY.  im 


OCTOBER. 

The  f  resliness  of  Spring  has  departed, 

The  languor  of  Summer  has  fled, 
October  holds  safe  in  her  keeping 

The  wealth  of  the  days  that  have  sped. 

In  the  place  of  the  mist  of  midsummer. 
Which  held  back  tlie  sun's  ardent  ray. 

Great  ridges  of  clouds  massed  in  ether 
Illume  and  make  perfect  tlie  day. 

The  leaves  of  the  forest,  like  heroes 
Who  feel  their  last  hours  drawing  nigh. 

Have  summoned  the  wealth  of  their  being. 
To  grandly  and  gallantly  die. 

The  cricket  shrills  forth  his  loud  chiiping. 
The  wind  has  a  tremulous  sound; 

A  flock  of  dead  leaves  from  the  tree-top 
Comes  fluttering  down  to  the  ground. 

The  flclds  and  the  meadow  have  yielded 

Their  harvest  of  hay  and  of  grain; 
The  orchards  are  fragrant  with  fruitage. 
Good  store  is  on  hill-side  and  plain. 

O  Spring-time!  so  full  of  thy  promise, 

O  Summer!  so  heavy  with  gain; 
Ye've  stored  in  the  gamer  of  Autumn 

The  wealth  of  the  sun  and  the  rain. 

Haste,  Heart,  that  hast  felt  Spring's  assui-ance. 
Make  growth  in  the  summer  of  life. 

That  when  the  perfected  days  And  thee 
Thou  mayst  with  good  fruitage  be  rife. 


S^bert  ^oon 


Albert  M.  Longley  \raii  born  in  Norridge week ,  in  1826,  and  died  Jn  that  town,  July  14, 
18&0.  He  wan  the  fion  of  a  ropectuMe  iHrnicr.  ai:d  is  rc|*i( Milled  by  bi»  t<'«n*9  ptople 
to  have  been  a  young  man  ot  unblemished  character  and  a  Chrintian.  Aw  editor  for 
whope  paper  youi.g  i.oi:glty  wr(»te  regarded  him  as  a  very  promising  poet.  Mr  Loiigley 
was  the  victim  of  consumption,  but  met  his  early  fate  with  composure  and  resignation. 


THE  KENNEBEC. 

Noble  river!  downward  rushing. 
From  thy  fount  exhaustless  gushing 
Onward  to  the  waving  sea; 

28* 
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Thou  dost  proudly,  unmolested. 
Lave  thy  banks  where  I  have  rested, 
Ever  uncontined  and  free. 

From  a  northern  source  thou  springest, 
And  a  cooling  fragrance  bringest 

From  the  forest  dark  and  deep; 
Where  the  giant  pine  is  growing. 
And  the  northern  breeze  is  blowing, 

Where  the  growling  pantliers  leap. 

Mighty  river,  never  resting 
On  thy  way,  but  oft  contesting 

With  the  old  dun  rocks  that  rise 
From  thy  bed,  to  send  thee  roaring, 
Like  a  mighty  torrent  pouring. 

From  the  stormy,  stormy  skies. 

Oft  on  childish  sports  I '  ve  fed  me, 
When  thy  quiet  waters  led  me 

On  its  smiling  banks  to  play; 
In  the  cheering  sunbeams*  lustre, 
Where  the  pebbles  thickly  cluster 

All  along  the  happy  way. 

Placid  river,  where  are  growing. 
In  the  summer-time,  and  showing 

Eyes  so  lovely,  bright  and  fair; 
Daisies  sweet  and  honeysuckle. 
While  a  curious,  hollow  chuckle 

Echoes  in  the  morning  air. 

*Tis  the  (/orf»,  that  I've  hoard  often. 
Laughing  in  the  rays  whicli  soften 

The  sweet  vales,  that  fa!i  the  tide; 
Sending  forth  its  notes  so  gaily. 
Which  Aurora  waketh  dailv. 

With  its  orient  gates  op'd  wide. 

At  Aurora's  first  appearing. 
While  no  other  one  was  hearing. 

Save  the  god  of  night  and  day, 
On  thy  shores  the  tall  oaks  under. 
Casting  worldly  thoughts  asunder — 

I  have  knelt  me  down  to  pray. 
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Then  thy  glassy  bosom  sweeping, 
While  the  day-god's  rays  were  leaping 

O'er  the  steamer's  crowded  deck, 
I  have  sailed  with  fond  emotion, 
Gliding  toward  the  briny  ocean, 

Down  thee — lovely  Kennebec ! 

Here  at  Nor  ridge  wock,  the  red  man. 
With  the  Jesuit,  the  head-man. 

Worshiped  in  the  chapels  near; 
Till  his  white-faced  foe,  by  slaying 
Him  e'en  while  he  yet  was  praying. 

Ended  quickly  his  career. 

He  hath  left  you,  gentle  river; 
Chapels,  wigwams,  bow  and  quiver. 

Lie  with  his  own  bones  in  earth: 
History  wraps  the  pall  around  him. 
Round  his  name,  where  first  it  found  him, — 

Child  of  nature !  where  thy  birth  ? 

In  a  veil  of  mystery  shrouded 
Is  its  origin  beclouded, 

With  uncertainty  it  stands; 
Like  the  wand' ring  eagle  flying — 
(From  wliat  rest  we  know  not)  sighing 

For  its  mate  in  distant  lands. 

River,  river,  flow  on,  flow  on — 
Northern  breezes  gently  blow  on 

Till  old  Time  shall  be  no  more; 
Still  the  music  of  thy  water, 
As  when  erst  mid  strife  and  slaughter, 

Sweeps  the  hills  and  valleys  o'er. 


THE  DROP  OF  HONEY. 

Sweet  flowers,  by  light-winged  zephyrs  softly  fanned. 
By  busy  insects,  humming  o'er  you,  scanned; 
In  forest  glade,  and  on  the  water  strand, 

In  loveliness  ye  bloom. 
Alas!  ye 're  faded  now;  for  Autumn's  breath 
Hath  swept  the  glade,  the  sti-and,  and  scattered  death 
On  every  hand,  and  with  its  frosty  teeth 

Hath  nipped  you  for  the  tomb. 
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But  flowers,  your  sweets  ye've  left  behind,  to  cheer 
The  heart  and  feast  tlie  taste — we  'd  shed  a  tear; 
For  like  the  good,  whose  good  works  still  live  here. 

Ye  fade — and  droop — and  die : 
And  though  ye* re  gone,  there  yet  remains,  to  lure 
The  most  fa^itidious,  a  liquid  pure. 
Which  bursts  in  plenty  forth,  so  sweet,  from  your 

Ambrosial  nectary. 

From  out  the  fractured  cell,  the  honey-drop 
Was  gushing  clear,  and  I  essayed  to  stop 
Its  downward  course ;  so  with  a  hasty  scoop 

I  caught  the  limpid  store: 
But,  O  within  that  drop  there  lurked,  unseen, 
A  sting  acute,  and  poisonous;  which  e^en 
Did  pierce  my  mouth;  the  smart  how  keen! 

My  soul  crie<l  out — no  more ! 

Still  to  my  smarting  palate  it  would  cling. 
As  Hwere  exulting  in  the  p.iin  't  could  bring; 
Till  gladly  I  drew  forth  the  ruthless  thing. 

And  ever  since  that  day. 
Careful  am  I,  when  I  do  honey  eat. 
To  know  if  it  has  not  a  sting,  to  cheat 
Me  of  the  joy  that  *s  oft  so  passing  sweet. 

And  dash  the  cup  away. 

MORAL. 

Examine  well  the  honey  ere  you  taste; 
The  sweetest  ple:vsures  here,  if  sought  in  haste. 
May  give  you  pain — nay,  they  will  often  bring. 
Unseen  by  careless  eyes,  a  deadly  sting, 

^liiiddeus  ffottieroit  ^resseif. 

Tbii«l(leu!>  Pomeroy  Crepsey  was  bom  Feb.  23. 1826.  on  Flaggy  Meadow  Ka«d,inGorhAin, 
3fe.  He  receiveii  aooinmon  8clux>I  etlucatioii  until  UIm  fourteenth  year,  when  he  entered 
(lorhani  Academy,  where  he  eon;pleted  an  aca«leniic  rournie.  He  worked  on  his  father*8 
fami  while  pursuing  his  t^tudies.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  left  his  native  town  and 
went  to  Saco.  Me.,  where  he  served  thrt^  years  in  the  capacity  of  clerk  in  a  store.  He 
then  engaged  in  mercantile  butiinet^  in  IX>ver.  N.  H..  where  he  now  resides.  Many  of 
his  poems  have  been  published  in  the  newspapers.    He  has  a  local  reputation. 


MOKNIXG  OX  LAKE  WINXIPISEOGEE. 

I  saw  incoming  mom  with  silent  tread 

Enter  the  azure  portals  of  the  east, 
**,The  smile  of  the  Great  Spirit''  wide  out-spread 

With  floods  of  golden  light  upon  its  breast; 
And  from  the  fleeting  shades  of  parting  night 

Wake  with  the  flush  of  blushing  beauty  bright. 
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I  saw  the  orient  sun  paint  varied  hues 

Of  gold  and  crimson  on  the  horizon's  rim; 
Stai*s  paled  their  light,  as  gleam  on  gleam  arose 

And  pierced  the  caveiTis  now  no  longer  dim, 
While  in  the  sunlight  transient  visions  fade 
That  flecked  with  broken  light  the  mountain  glade. 

The  dewy  mists,  that  bathed  the  mountain's  brow, 
Hid  kissed  with  lingering  lips  the  flower-crowned  height. 

Hung  diamond  drops  upon  each  leafy  bough. 
And,  when  the  sunbeams  met  departed  night, 

Then  slowly  rising  into  mist-cloud  flake, 

Tiiey  swept  their  shadows  o'er  the  crystal  lake. 

Then  suddenly  from  out  the  fleecy  cloud, 

A  stately  eagle  rose  with  out-spread  wing, 
And  floated  in  the  sunlight,  calm  and  proud. 

His  shrill- toned  voice  made  echoing  mountains  ring; 
A  thousand  voices  woke  the  sleeping  hills. 
And  gaily  rang  the  lucid  crystal  rills. 

Among  the  Iiills  and  vales  and  islands  green, 
Were  waving  ferns  beneath  the  arching  trees. 

And  shafts  of  glimmering  light,  the  hills  between, 
And  woodland  choirs  breathing  sweet  melodies; 

I  heard  a  voice  in  every  fountain's  flow, 

All  things  were  fair  around,  above,  below. 


A  QUAKER  CHURCH. 

Eastward  from  my  window  on  the  hillside, 
A  Quaker  church,  with  architecture  plain. 

Stands  clad  in  unpretentious  drab  outside, 
With  windows  small  and  glass  witliout  a  stain. 

Nofiteeple  pointing  from  its  roof  above, 
To  show  the  worshipers  the  way  to  heaven. 

Believing,  if  they  live  in  peace  and  love, 
That  liere  below  a  rich  reward  iff  given. 

No  pulpit  to  adorn  its  sacred  walls. 
Or  organ  notes,  or  tuneful  voices  raise. 

But,  listening  to  the  inward  voice  that  calls. 
Their  very  silence  is  a  song  of  praise. 

They  find,  when  sorrows  steal  upon  their  way, 
A  sweet  release  within  that  sacred  place; 

Their  burdened  spirits  there  can  watch  and  pray. 
And  build  within  their  souls  a  throne  of  g^ace. 


THE  POKTS  OF  MALSE. 


There,  without  words,  their  worship  pure  has  flown. 
And  error's  monstrous  shape  from  earth  is  driYcn; 

While  trusting  safely  in  the  great  unknown, 
A  living  truth  will  make  this  world  a  heaven. 

The  progress  their  expanded  souls  have  made 
In  their  maturer  years  and  bolder  right. 

Each  gleam  of  brightness  coming  to  their  aid 
Will  guide  their  footsteps  in  the  path  of  right. 

These  sainte<l  witnesses  to  brighter  skies— 
When  parting  with  this  world  of  endless  strife — 

Bear  to  the  sunnj'  dawn  of  paradise 
The  fruitful  blossoms  of  an  earnest  life. 


BALD  HEAD  CLIFF. 

The  lone  dark  rock  stands  out  against  the  sky; 

High  o*er  its  summit  wliite-winged  sea  birds  sail. 
And  fleck  the  azure  ether  as  thev  flv 

Above  the  splendor  of  the  mist-^loud  veil. 

I've  watched  the  weird,  wild  waves  on  swelling  tide. 
That  through  the  long  perpetual  ages 

Have  climbed  high  up  the  lone  clifTs  rugged  side, 
And  car\'ed  thereon  memorial  pages. 

I've  seen  the  white-plume<l  waves  along  the  shore, 
Like  warriors  brave,  advancing  in  a  line. 

Dash  high  against  the  cliff  with  clash  and  roar, 
Though  ineffectual  on  the  cliffs  incline. 

So  mid  the  restless  waves  of  passion  braving. 
Calm-fronted,  staunch,  defiant  may  we  be. 

And  meet  the  ff>e*s  onset  with  banners  waging. 
Unyielding,  conquering,  absolutely  free. 


§liitrhs  §reem  f^ttfe, 

Charles  Greene  Came  was  born  in  Buxton.  Me.,  Sept.  26. 1826.  and  died  Jan.  16. 1879. 
Oradoated  at  Yale  in  1819.  Studietl  law  in  Portland,  and  a«lmitted  to  bar  in  1852.  Prac- 
ticed in  Rockland  and  Portland.  Was  e«liu>r  of  Portland  Advertiser.  Wa5el*H*tvtl  mem- 
ber of  Maine  House  of  Kepresentatives.  February.  18M,and  re-elecle<l  Sept«?n»lK-r  of  same 
▼ear.  In  Mav,  1857,  became  editorial  writer  on  itfnUonJournnl,  where  be  remained  till 
his  death.    Married,  September,  1856,  Miss  Sarah  M.  Lewis,  of  New  Haven. 


THE  BOYS  OF  OLD  BUXTON. 

EXTRACT  FKOM  CENTENNIAL  POEM. 

The  Boys, — the  boys  of  old  Buxton,  how  stood  they  the  fight? 
As  firm,  as  grand,  I  ween,  as  their  Fathers  on  Bunker's  height; 
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Prompt  wheeling  into  line  with  the  mighty  loyal  ho»t, 

They  fought  their  battle  through,  nor  stopped  to  count  the  cost. 

The  fainting  march,  the  deadly  trench,  or  whizzing  shell, 
Pestiferous  breath  of  the  hospital,  or  rebel  prison-hell, 
Wounds,  disease,  or  death,  they  met  them  all  to  save 
An  empire  without  a  king,  a  land  without  a  slave. 

So  shall  it  ever  be;  though  the  blessed  flag  advance, 

Till  welcomed  o*er  the  Continent,  its  stars  in  glory  glance, 

Our  little  town,  a  speck  on  the  nation's  boundless  plains. 

With  her  single  drop  of  blood  coursing  through  the  nation's  veins. 

As  vital  as  any  other,  as  near  the  central  heart. 

With  the  union  e*er  shall  stand,  with  that  alone  depart. 

So  while  the  sun  smiles  on  her,  or  Saco  rolls  its  waters  down, 

Through  all,  aye,  all  the  ages,  God  bless  our  Native  To¥m! 


funmn  ^ammerfUld  fffrrg. 


Rev.  T.  S.  Perry  waa  born  in  Oxford,  Me.,  Dec.  20, 1826.  In  boyhood,  he  attended  pab- 
Ho  and  high  schools,  fitting  for  college  mostly  at  North  Bridgton  Academy.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Bowdoin.  class  of  1850,  of  which  Senator  W.  P.  Prye,  Oen.  Oliver  O.  How- 
ard, Prof.  C.  C.  Everett,  of  Harvard,  Prof.  John  S.  Sewall,  of  Bangor  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Judge  Gardiner,  of  Massachusetts,  and  other  men  of  note,  were  members.  .Before 
Sraduatiou,  Mr.  Perry  became  a  sufferer  from  a  weakness  of  the  optic  nerve;  for  about 
fteen  years  was  unable  to  use  his  eyes  at  all  for  reading  or  study.  He  wrote  considera- 
ble for  publication,  however,  using  a  writing  machine  made  from  a  description  of  the  one 
employed  by  Prescott,  the  historian.  For  several  years  he  was  engaged  in  business,  but 
in  1861  he  received  an  appointment  as  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  being  in 
Washington  during  almost  all  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  While  thus  engaged,  he 
acted  as  correspondent  of  the  Portland  Press,  Portland  Transcript,  and  other  papers, 
besides  furnistiing  som)  articles  for  the  fV  lah-ia^ton  ChronloJe,  and  doiuK  some  general 
literary  work.  In  1866  he  resignod  on  account  of  impaired  health,  and  lived  on  .a  fitrm 
two  or  three  years.  His  health  and  eyesiglit  improving,  ho  was  ordained  as  a  Cong^rega- 
tional  clergyman,  1873.  He  has  since  prosecuteii  the  work  of  the  ministry,  principally  at 
Cumberland.  Me.,  where  he  labored  twelve  years,  and  at  Limerick,  Me.,  where  lie  is  now 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church.  He  still  writes,  as  he  has  usually  done,  rather  by 
way  of  recreation  than  serious  work,  furnishing  occasional  articles  for  the  Advanre,  Con- 
qreffotionaJist  and  other  journals.  In  1854  he  was  married  to  Miss  Elisabeth  G.  Hale,  of 
Bridgton,  Me. 


SILVER. 


Five  jvnd  twenty  years  have  sped, 
Gentle  heart,  since  we  were  wed  I 
Some  in  shade,  but  more  in  light, 
Some  bedimmed,  but  more  bedight; 
Five  and  twenty  years  have  run 
Since  the  day  that  made  us  one. 

I  will  weave  a  simple  lay, 
Wifie  mine,  for  thee  to-day; 
Glad  and  thankful  shall  it  be, 
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Time  has  touched  us  sparingly ; 
He  has  stolen  away  our  youth. 
He  has  left  us  love  ami  truth. 

Loyal  faith  and  tender  love, 
Fortune's  golden  gifts  above, 
More  than  praise  of  sweetest  tongue. 
More  than  plaudits  said  or  sung; 
These  have  m\de  us  rich  alway. 
These  our  treasures  are  to-day. 

Blessinj^s  on  thee,  gentle  wife. 
Who  hast  crowned  with  love  my  life. 
Shared  each  sorrow  and  annoy. 
Doubled  for  me  every  joy. 
Sweetness  of  the  sweet  lang  syne. 
Blessings  on  thee,  heart  of  mine. 

Unto  Him  whose  will  benign 
Made  thee  mine,  and  made  me  thine, 
Who  has  tilled  our  lot  with  weal. 
Made  us  loving,  kept  us  leal. 
Kindly  letl  us  on  our  way, 
Render  we  our  thanks  to-day. 

Thanks  to  God  for  years  gone  by. 
For  these  moments  now  that  fly; 
May  lie  guide  us  hand  in  hand. 
Journeying  toward  the  better  land. 
Keep  us  still  in  trust  and  love, — 
Bring  us  to  the  home  above. 


ANOTHER  YEAR. 

Fleeting  winter  days,  or  dark,  or  halcyon. 

Once  ag-ain  are  swiftly  gliding  by. 
Great  Orion,  witli  his  flaming  falchion, 

Marches,  warder  of  the  midnight  sky. 

Summer  blossoms,  dead  and  buried  lying. 
Bloom  again  in  spectral  flowers  of  frost; 

And  the  last  sigh  of  the  Old  Year  dying. 
In  the  glad  hail  of  the  Xew  is  lost. 

Still  the  New  Year  comes  with  hopeful  greeting, 
Gallant  air,  and  promise  frank  and  brave; 

Still  the  Old  Year,  like  a  phantom  fleeting. 
Glides  regretful  to  his  snowy  grave. 
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Hoary  Time  is  bom  anew  in  dying, 
One  Iiopc  brightens  as  another  pales; 

Still  our  ships  come  homeward  gaily  hying 
With  the  sunshine  on  their  gleaming  sails. 

Glad  we  hail  them,  though  their  keels  may  never 
Miike  a  crease  upon  the  yellow  sand ; 

Though  these  fairy  argosies  may  never 
Bring  their  fairy  treasures  to  the  Land. 

Sink  they  in  the  ocean  as  they  leave  us  ? 

Or  drop  anchor  on  the  farther  shore  ? 
Many  a  joy  of  which  the  years  bereave  us 

Shall  wo  find  when  yeai*s  shall  be  no  more  ? 

Hope  is  very  fair;  and  barren,  nathless, 

As  the  gay  mirage's  grove  of  palm. 
Is  the  future  to  all  promise  faithless, 

Ever  bringing  to  us  gall  for  balm  ? 

God  forbid !    It  glads  Him  not  to  grieve  us; 

God  forbid!    He  makes  us  not  in  vain; 
Earthly  hopes  may  wither,  joys  may  leave  us. 

But  His  mercy  ever  shall  remain. 

Not  in  vain,  though  ever  fleet  and  fleeter. 
Sad  and  sadder,  years  should  come  and  go, 

If  the  heart  be  purer  still  and  sweeter. 
If  the  work  of  life  completer  grow. 

While  we  hold  these  toilsome  ways  of  duty. 
Comes  to  cheer  us  many  a  sweet-voiced  bird 

From  that  wondrous  land  whose  joy  and  beauty 
Eye  hatli  never  seen  uor  ear  hath  heard. 

Far  beyond  the  desert's  mocking  glamour 

Green  oases  olfer  cheer  and  rest; 
Far  beyond  the  ocean's  angry  clamor 

Brightly  bask  the  islands  of  the  blest. 

Brave  and  patient,  then,  be  our  endeavor. 
Strong  our  hearts  with  courage,  calm  and  high; 

Still  expectant  of  the  glad  Forever, 
Seeking  still  the  Land  beyond  the  sky. 


SPRING. 

Through  and  through  grim  Winter's  mail  of  azure 
Smite  the  flaming  arrows  of  the  Sun; 

All  his  fl:ishing  arms  and  gleaming  treasure 
Fall  a  spoil  to  hot  Hyperion. 


< 
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Come.  O  Spring,  for  bruit  of  storm  is  dying. 

And  the  &e^  l^  gri>wing  bright  and  calm; 
Cer  iti»  glani^n?  wave^  with  footsteps  flying 
Hither  hasten  from  thy  l»les  of  balm. 

Smile,  and  skies  will  lose  their  wintry  sadness; 

Breathe,  and  all  the  swelling  buds  will  break; 
Laugh,  and  all  the  streams  will  leap  for  gladness; 
Come  and  kiss  the  dreaming  earth  awake. 

All  the  birds  will  pour  to  greet  thy  coming 
Blithest  can>],  gla/ldest  roundelay; 

And  the  honey-bee  with  drowsy  humming 
Soothe  thine  ear  when  thou  art  tired  of  play. 

Field  and  wood  will  gaily  don  to  greet  thee 
Kirtle  fair,  and  robe  f»f  golden  sheen. 

All  the  Howers  will  bloom  and  blush  to  meet  thee. 
Crowning  thee  with  beauty  like  a  queen. 

Come,  as  when  of  old  thy  coming  thrilled  us. 
Bring  the  days  of  gladness  back  to  men ; 

Many  winters  now,  alns.  have  chilled  us — 
Let  us  taste  the  wine  of  youth  again. 

Bring  us  with  thy  sweet  and  gentle  presence 
Hope  an<i  token  of  that  land  of  light, 
'  Land  of  perfect  peace  and  endless  pleasance, 
Where  the  flowers  bloom,  but  never  blight. 


HaiMon  I).  White,  eldetit  ROfi  of  Peter  and  Huhlah  iHan54>n>  White,  was  bom  at  Wind- 
ham llill.  Me.,  tometiine  in  the  year  1811.  and  wa»  *^tucate«l  at  the  contmon  ftchoolg  io 
Windham,  ami  (iorham  A«*a<l<*my*     He  maile  literature  a  profession,  writing  for  various 

fmhlications — the  IkMf^m  tflire  Hrnnrh  and  Portland  Tran*^rri}4  ani<»rji  other* — N»th 
D  prose  ami  Terse,  making  a  si>ecialty  of  aericnltnre.  criticisms  and  short  sketches.  We 
ar«  t«>ld  he  was  rather  ec<rentrtc.  ami  for  the  most  part  his  life  was  quiet  and  isolated. 
Mr.  White  enlisted  at  Portlami  in  the  summer  of  18CI,  and  since  then  none  in  his  natire 
town  hAve  known  of  his  whereabouts. 


PATIENTLY  WAIT. 

If  the  world  looks  coMlv  on  thee — 

If  by  loved  ones  thou'rt  forsaken, 
Be  thou  firm  as  oak,  rock-rooted. 

Which  no  blight  or  blast  hath  shaken; 
Still  around  tliee  glows  God's  sunlight — 

Still  upon  thee  falls  his  shower; 
Wait  with  courage — wait  with  patience — 

Wait  the  coming  of  thy  hour. 
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Stand  erect  with  heart  unshrinking, 

Looking  trustfully  on  high ; 
Let  not  scowls  or  frowns  depress  thee, 

But,  unflinching,  pass  them  by. 
Words  of  bitter  condemnation. 

It  may  be  thy  lot  to  hear; 
Foul  reproaches, — keen  aspersions. 

Breathed,  alas !  by  lips  most  dear. 

But  heed  not  the  defamation, — 

Heed  thou  not  the  deafning  clamor; 
Wisdom  mocks  at  folly's  madness. 

As  right  reason  mocks  at  glamour. 
Slander's  tongue  is  oft  self-palsied — 

Groundless  rumor  aye  recoils. 
While  the  upright  and  the  righteous 

In  life's  battle  win  the  spoils. 

Wlien  the  evil  days  have  vanished — 

When  the  storm  has  spent  its  ire. 
Thou,  unscathed,  shall  stand  triumphant 

Purified  like  gold  by  fire. 
Patient  waiters  ar6  no  losers. 

Even  when  misfortunes  lower; 
Wait  with  courage — wait  with  patience, 

For  the  coming  of  thy  hour. 


THE  UNWILLING  BRIDE. 

"In  earlier  days,  and  fairer  fortunes,  she  liad  plighted  her  troth  to  a  peasant  with 
whom  the  May-day  of  her  life  had  been  happily  passed  on  the  yine-hnnff  uiores  of  the 
sunny  Rhine;  but  a  cloud  brooded  portentously  over  her  future,  and  her  ToTer  was  taken 
from  her  presence  to  bear  arms  in  his  country's  defence.  Her  parents  favored  the  suit 
of  a  wealuiy  noble,  who,  attracted  by  her  uncommon  loveliness,  pressed  his  addresses^ 
and,  by  the  authoritative  assistance  of  her  sordid  relatives,  won,  at  last,  her  hand  She 
married  him,  but  the  leaf  that  was  green  at  her  bridal  fell  upon  her  tomb"— /^rom  an- 
unpuMUhsd  MSS. 

I  have  told  him  that  I  loved  him. 

And  it  cannot  be  unsaid ; 
Yet  my  speech  shall  never  grieve  them, 

Though  my  heart  he  cannot  wed : 
I  have  breathed  the  vow  they  bade  me — 

And  he  dreams  that  he  is  blessed — 
Thus  he  said  as  he  embraced  me. 

And  his  lips  to  mine  were  pressed. 
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They  have  torn  me  from  my  idol, 

They  have  changed  my  heart  t«>  stone. 
But  the  grief  that  wrings  my  hosom 

I  must  utter  unto  none. 
He  hath  wealth  and  worldly  honor, 

And  his  name  is  one  of  pride, 
Yet  my  heart  is  now  another's — 

I  can  never  be  his  bride. 

But  I've  breathed  the  fatal  promise — 

On  my  hand  I  wear  his  ring, — 
'  T  is  a  gem  of  priceless  value, 

But  it  hath  an  adder's  sting. 
What,  al:is!  are  nuik  and  stiition! 

Can  they  soothe  a  breaking  heart  ? 
Were  my  liome  a  prince's  palace, 

'T  would  not  cure  mv  bosom's  smart. 
Still  mv  destinv  I  cannot, 

I  may  not  seek  to  change; 
Though  from  him  my  soul  adoreth 

My  love  they'll  ne'er  esti-ange. 

When  the  red  leaf  in  the  forest 

Tells  of  Autumn's  merry  times: 
When  I  list  in  thoughtful  sadness, 

To  mv  native  village  chimes — 
Wlien  the  lover's  st:ir  is  beaming 

In  the  deep  sky  clear  and  gray — 
Ah!  my  thoughts  must  sadly  wander 

With  mv  heart— awav—awav! 

And  he  will  sit  beside  me  I 

He  will  mark  my  tearful  eye  I 
He  will  see  my  bosom  tremble  I 

He  will  hear  love's  smothered  sigh ! 
But  he  ne'er  must  know  the  fountain 

Whence  my  wordless  sorrows  flow; 
I  must  breathe  my  grief  to  no  one — 

I  must  bear  alone  mv  woe. 

But  I've  told  him  that  I  loved  him. 

And  it  cannot  be  unsaid ; 
My  speech  shall  never  grieve  them. 

Though  my  heart  he  cannot  wicl : 
I  have  breathed  the  vow  thev  bade  me— 

And  he  dreams  that  he  is  blessed — 
Thus  he  said  when  he  embraced  me. 

And  his  lips  to  mine  were  pressed. 
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§hrH  M.  J.  gaivte 


Mrs.  G.  M.  A.  T.  Shores  was  born  in  Parsonfleld,  Anc.  1, 1827,  her  mother  being  the 
daughter  of  Samuel  Kuapp,  one  of  the  tirat  settlers  of  the  town,  and  a  writer  of  poetry 
herself,  creditable  pieces  Imving  been  found  aniong  her  papers  after  her  death,  showing 
much  delicacy  of  thought  and  expresHion  (Jlara  ttegan  writing  rhymes  when  only  eight 
years  of  age,  but  was  so  painfully  iliflident  slie  carefully  concealed  them.  Her  father,, 
though  a  farmer,  was  passionately  fond  of  poetry,  and  often  read  aloud  to  his  family  in 
the  evening,  from  the  pages  of  Scott  and  Byron.  Clara  attended  the  academies  in  Effing- 
ham and  New  Hamptim,  N.  H..  in  her  sirlhood,  and  graduated  from  the  latter  in  1^. 
Several  of  her  compositions  were  published  about  this  time.  Subsequently  she  became  a 
teacher,  and,  Aug.  2.i,  1852,  she  whs  married  to  J.  A.  Shores,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth 
College,  class  of  1851.  Mrs.  Shores  has  written  under  various  Uctitious  names—*'  Claxa,** 
"Annette,"  **  Melissa,"  "Clara  Parsons,"  and  some  times  under  various  initials.  She 
now  resides  at  West  Bridgewater,  Mass.  Mrs.  Shores  has  taug[ht  in  the  Ladies  Semi- 
nary at  Tilton,  N.  H.,  in  the  Seminary  at  ParsonsHeld,  Me.,  and  m  the  Leland  and  Grav 
Institute  at  Townsend,  Vt.  Her  husband  was  Princi|ml  of  the  High  Schools  in  Ipswich 
and  Haverhill.  Mass.,  and  of  the  Connecticut  Literary  Institute,  Soffield,  Ck>nD.,  until 
1880,  when  he  left  teaching. 


TO  AN  IX  FIDEL. 

As  meet  two  ships  upon  the  wave, 

Who  give  eacli  other  hailing, 
So  met  our  souls  for  one  brief  hour, 

O'er  life's  wide  ocean  sailing. 

• 

I  answered  to  the  **  Whither  bound  ?" 
**To  endless  life  I'm  steering, 

Where  sin  is  not,  nor  pain,  nor  tears, — 
Heaven  is  the  port  I'm  nearing." 

You  answered,  **I  've  no  port  in  view, 

I  go  by  Fjvte's  ordaining, 
At  last  to  sink  beneath  the  waves; 

And  I  '11  make  no  complaining." 

**  But  have  you  not  a  chart  on  board, 

Nor  Pilot  for  your  guiding? 
How  know  you  where  those  waters  wild 

Are  rocks  and  quicksands  hiding?*' 

**Law,  stern,  unchanging,  ruleth  all. 

What  use  its  power  defying  ? 
Reason  my  pilot  is,  and  chart, 

I'm  on  myself  relying." 

"  My  Bible  is  my  trusty  chart, 
I'm  safe  its  precepts  heeding; 

And  Jesus  is  my  Pilot  strong. 
His  help  I'm  ever  needing. 

^*And  when  the  winds  and  storms  awake, 
With  black  clouds  me  enfolding, 

I  have  an  anchor  steadfast,  sure. 
My  bark  in  safety  holding." 
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•*  There  are  no  clouds,  nor  winds,  nor  storms, 

We're  only,  only  dreaming; 
What  matters  how  our  life  we  pass, 

Not  real  His,  but  seeming; 

"And  I  have  peace  upon  my  way, 

X<ir  fear,  myself  resigning 
To  nature's  laws,  trusting  to  Fate, 

T  drift  without  repining." 

**But  /have  more  than  peace,  I've  joy. 

And  faith,  and  hope  ascending. 
Above,  beyond  this  transient  life, 

To  that  which  is  unending. 

**0  leave  your  cold,  harsh,  cruel  creed. 

Your  soul  it  is  deceiving; 
*  Become  a  little  child,'  and  be 

Not  faithless,  but  believing." 


TO  DR.  AND  MRS.  MOSES  SWEAT,  OF  PARSOXSFIELD, 

Olf   THK   HKATII   OF  THEIR  YOUNGEST  SOX,  .FOUN   B.,  A  BROTHER  OP  HO.V. 

L.    D.    M.    SWEAT,    OF   PORTLAND. 

From  stricken  hearts  your  bitter  tears  are  falling. 
Father  and  mother,  o'er  your  loved  one's  grave; 

And  many  friends  join  in  your  sad  bewailinj;, 
For  him  whom  love  the  fondest  could  not  save. 

He,  whose  young  life  was  full  of  future  promise, 
Wliose  kin<l  love  cheered  your  now  tleclining  day, 

From  all  his  noble  aims  and  hopes  so  buoyant 
And  life  of  usefulness, --has  passed  away. 

The  wintry  winds  o*er  his  dear  j^rave  are  sighing. 

And  earth  so  desolate — her  l]o\vei*s  all  cone — 
Seems  like  your  hearts  in  their  lone  winter  lying, 

Wliile  o'er  your  withered  hopes  grief  makes  its  moan. 

Yet,  but  **a  little  while,"  and  earth,  rejoicing. 
Shall  find  again  her  leaves  and  beauteous  bloom. 

And  ye,  O  stricken  ones!  shall  change  your  weeping 
For  songs  of  joy  beyond  the  graveyard  gloom. 


Those  words  which  his  loved  voice  breathed  forth  in  dying, 

**  Heaven,  O  heaven'' — mav  thev  evermore 
Echo  within  your  minds,  your  thoughts  uplifting 

To  that  bright  land  where  he  has  gone  before. 
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He  joins  the  song  which  the  redeemed  are  singing: 
He  knows  the  joys  which  mortals  may  not  know, 

Perchance  with  angel-bands  his  glad  flight  winging, 
He  visits  scenes  which  once  he  loved  below. 

Is  not  his  ransomed  spirit  sometimes  whispering : 
"Bear  meekly  on  a  little  while,  and  then 

In  a  new  home,  our  sorrows  all  forgetting. 
We'll  meet  once  more  and  never  part  again.*' 


nntmtf  ^ugusta  <ffoar^. 


This  author  was  bom  in  Wiscasset,  March  15,  1827  or  '1S8.  Her  father  was  Herbert 
Thorndike  Moore,  of  JJew  York  City,  son  of  Col.  Herbert  Moore,  of  Waterville,  Me.  N. 
P.  Willts  introduced  Miss  Moore  to  the  literary  world,  and  her  poems  found  favor  with 
Lonefellow.  Bryant,  Dr.  Boiiar  ni\d  men  of  that  class.  LitteiPs,  Soribner's,  and  other 
leading  magazines,  have  for  years  published  what  she  has  offered,  and  many  of  her  pieces 
have  Men  set  to  music.  Trie  po«ms  she  has  sold,  that  are  wandering  on  their  mi»- 
sion  in  this  land,  and  in  Europe,  would  probably  fill  six  8  mo.  voluiues.  yet  she  has  been 
like  a  hidden  singer  in  a  hedge,  and  "such  'tis  now  her  choice  to  be."  She  has  not 
s'.gned  **  Hannah*'  to  her  writing^  from  a  dread  that  she  might  be  8up|x>sed  to  consider 
herself  a  second  "  Hannah  More.*'  When  she  was  a  small  child  she  moved  with  her 
parents  to  Philadelphia,  and  it  was  in  that  city  that  she  began  to  write.  New  York  was 
for  many  years  Miss  Moore's  place  of  residence,  but  in  1886  she  came  back  to  Benton, 
Me — **  dear  native  laud  "—as  she  expresses  it,  to  ittav.  The  mother  of  Miss  Moore  was  a 
poet,  too,  as  was  her  father,  a  handsome,  genial  spirit,  who  almost  worshiped  his  wife. 
After  her  mother*s  death.  Augusta  attended  school  at  Waterville,  Me.,  and  almost  her 
ilrst  publisher  was  Mr.  Ephraim  M axham,  editor  of  the  IVateruUIe  Mail,  who,  as  long 
as  he  live<I,  ni;\nifested  an  unselfish  interest  in  her  welfare.  It  was  in  this  paper  that  Miss 
Moore,  then  using  the  twin  de  /Uume  of  "Wanona  Wandering."  and  Frances  (Laughton) 
Mace,  whose  twin  de  lUume  was  **  Inez,"  made  each  other's  acquaintance,  and  the 
frienoship,  thus  formed,  has  continued  all  through  their  prr>gress  to  their  present  dis- 
tinction. Miss  Moore  wrote  many  poems  for  religious  publications,  in  early  life,  under 
the  ^lom  deptumff  of  "Helen  Bruce."  We  are  allowed  to  cUjse  this  short  sketch  with  an 
extract  from  a  letter  written  to  Miss  Moore,  by  N.  P.  Willis:  *"  It  is  the  language  of  true 
genius  through  tears.  •  •  •  •  Tlie  Home  Jonriiai  will  rejoice  to  be  the  usher  of 
such  ffenius  to  the  world."  The  volume  entitled  **  Plymouth  Notes,'*  was  prepared  by 
Miss  Moore,  40,000  copies  of  which  were  soUl  in  Europe  during  the  book's  first  year. 


JUNE  IN  MAINE. 

Heautiful,  beautiful  summer! 

Odorous,  exquisite  June! 
All  tlie  sweet  roses  in  blossom, 

All  the  sweet  birdies  in  tune. 

Dew  on  the  meadows  at  sunset; 

Gems  on  the  meadows  at  morn; 
Melodv  hushing  the  evening; 

Melody  greeting  the  dawn. 

All  the  dim  aisles  of  the  forest 
Ringing  and  thrilling  with  song: 

Music — a  flood- tide  of  music — 
Poured  the  green  valleys  along. 
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Rapturous  creatures  of  beauty. 

Wiiipiug  their  way  through  the  sky. 
Heavenward  warble  their  praises — 

Mount  our  thankstj^vings  :is  high  ? 

Lol  when  a  binl  is  delighted. 
His  eostacy  prompt^}  hira  to  soar; 

The  greater,  the  fuller  his  rapture. 
His  songs  of  thanksgiving  the  more. 

See  how  the  winds  from  the  mountains 
Sweep  over  meadows  most  fair; 

The  green  fields  are  tossed  like  the  ocean, 
Are  shadowed  by  clouds  in  the  air. 

For  now  fleecy  shadows  are  chasing 
The  sunshine  from  wiHHlland  and  vale. 

As  white  clouds  come  gathering  slowly. 
Blown  up  by  the  sweet-scented  gale 

Birds  and  the  gales  and  the  flowers 

Call  us  from  study  away. 
Out  to  the  flelds  where  the  mowers 

Soon  will  be  making  the  hay. 

Buttercups,  daisies,  and  clover, 

Roses,  sweet-briar,  and  fern, 
Mingle  their  breath  on  the  breezes — 

AVlio  from  such  wooing  could  turn  ? 

Out !  to  the  heath  and  the  mountain. 
Where  mid  the  fern  and  the  brake. 

Under  the  pines  and  the  spruces, 
Fragrant  the  bower  we  will  make. 

Ravishing  voices  of  Nature, 
Ye  conquer — and  never  too  soon — 

We  yield  to  thy  luscious  embr.u;es. 
Thou  odorous,  exquisite  June! 


SPINNING  AND  WEAVING  IN  THE  BIRDS'  HOME.* 

I  sit  by  my  tire  and  spin. 
And  my  thoughts  like  swift  binls  go. 

Through  d<x>r  and  window,  through  earth  and  air, 
Through  the  decades,  to  and  fro. 

•  Jewankee,  which  is  an  Indian  name,  meaning  **  The  birds'  home.*' 
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Without  the  white-robed  night, 

^nd  the  January  moon, 
Mike  glory  no  earthly  king  can  show, 

And  beauty  unknown  to  noon. 

The  earth  wears  a  glittenug  robe; 

The  trees  are  in  diamond  mail; 
The  bushes  in  sapphires  and  rubies  glow. 

In  emeralds,  and  opals  pale. 

Keen,  keen  is  crystal  air; 

But  purer  and  sweeter  far 
Th  in  the  drowsy  and  odor-laden  winds 

Of  the  languid  summer  are. 

On  the  tiles  of  my  hearth  I  weave — 

O  never  beneath  this  roof 
Was  woven  such  web— but  you  cannot  see 

One  shred  of  it,  warp  or  woof. 

I  spin,  and  my  thread  is  gold, 

'  Tis  the  gold  of  memory; 
I  weive — in  the  loom  of  departed  years— 

A  mantle  to  cover  me. 

A  m  in  tie  in  which  my  heart. 

Enfolded,  may  sweetly  rest; 
A  shining  fabric  more  fair  than  day 

As  it  dies  in  the  beaming  west. 

A  mantle  so  soft  and  line, 

So  glorious,  glistening  white. 
Its  folds  have  the  power  to  charm  away 

All  sorrow  and  gloom  and  night. 

O  beautiful  days  of  old! 

0  beautiful  days  of  home  I 
Forever  and  ever  abide  with  me — 

1  unto  my  own  have  come.* 

And  I  sit  by  my  hearth  and  spin. 
And  when  I  have  spun,  I  weave, 

Till  all  that  I  love  in  my  bright  web  smile; 
Though  I  sit  alone,  at  eve. 


*Two  years  ago  last  summer,  during  a  season  of  great  trial  and  depression,  [  dreamed 
of  being  with  one  who  was  earnestly  condoling  with  and  ooinfortlng  me.  saving  repeat- 
edly, "Never  miutl  it  now.  'tis  all  over;  you  liave  ooma  unto  yoar  own. '  Was  it  pro- 
Ebetic  of  this  then  utterly  unexpected  return  to  my  dear  mother's  early  home,  the  very 
ou5e  and  room  in  which  I  was  born?  A.  M. 
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Aloue  ?  In  the  ancient  home  ? 

Ah,  never  such  thing  can  be! 
I  have  come  to  my  own,  and  my  own  are  A«re,- 

They  never  will  p;irt  from  me. 

At  m<»m.  and  at  noon  and  eve 

They  hallow  my  dwelling  still. 
Till  with  them  I  pass  to  the  home  above, 

At  the  blesseil  Master*s  will. 


EARTH'S  VIGIL, 

O  heart  of  the  earth,  where  they  laid  him, 
Didst  know  what  Wiis  trusted  to  thee, 

When,  in  the  still  evening,  they  brought  Him, 
With  the  rich  in  His  burial  to  be  ? 

There  once  was  a  forest-bom  maiden. 
Whose  love  went,  unsought,  to  the  king; 

He  n>aming,  disguise<l,  tlin>ugh  the  forest. 
Felt  under  his  doublet  a  sting. 

His  sight  and  his  strength  were  departing. 
He  staggered  and  scarcely  could  stand, 

As  he  entered  a  forester*s  dwelling. 
Holding  fast  a  dead  snake  in  his  hand. 

'Twas  tlic  home  of  the  maiden  that  loved  him; 

And  there  sat  the  maiden  alone; 
She  sprang  to  assist  and  console  him — 

Him  instantly,  jHTfectly  known. 

**  Fear  not,  O  my  king,  't  will  not  harm  thee, 
For  short,  thougli  so  potent,  its  spell; 

'Tis  only  to  sleep,  while  I  guard  thee. 
And  soon  thou  wilt  wake  and  be  well. 

**  My  conch  is  sweet  fern,  newly  gathered, 
And  spread  with  fresh  linen  to-day; 

Lie  down,  and  I  Ml  sing  to  thee  softly. 
And  keep  every  danger  away.' 


»« 


She  sings,  while  his  splendid  eye  closes: 
His  cheek  to  her  pillow  is  pressed; 

**No  power  of  the  serpent  can  hold  thee; 
This  slumber  is  onlv  for  rest." 
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And  there  lay  the  lord  of  her  bosom, 

The  king  of  a  mighty  realm  there; 
His  power  and  his  grandeur  forgotten, 

All  helpless,  asleep  in  her  care. 

**He  is  mine!  ho  is  mineT  sang  the  maiden, 

"While  this  blessdd  slumber  shall  last; 
Ah !  when  he  wakes  and  goes  from  me. 

My  joy  and  my  life  will  be  past." 

Uer  king  was  a  warrior  heroic, 

Triumphant  wherever  he  trod ; 
With  the  courage  and  strength  of  a  Titan, 

With  the  face  and  the  form  of  a  god. 

His  shining  locks,  decking  her  pillow. 

Were  sweet  with  a  costly  perfume, 
The  which,  with  the  scent  of  his  garments, 

Like  incense  pervaded  the  room. 

The  aloes,  the  myrrh,  and  the  spices, 

Brought  late  in  the  dark  of  one  mom, 
This  slumbering  king  in  his  beauty, 

His  pride  and  his  glory,  had  worn. 

O  say,  yearning  spirit  of  woman. 

Hath  earth  any  language  can  show 
The  rapture,  the  pain,  and  the  tn^inbliug 

Such  life-drinking  vigil  must  know  ? 

And  when  in  Earth's  quivering  bosom 

The  King  and  her  Maker  was  laid. 
Disguised  in  the  flesh,  still  she  kne\o  Him, 

And  trembled  with  joy,  though  afraid. 

And  while  all  His  brethren  were  doubting 

The  Christ  if  they  ever  had  seen, 
Earth  doubted  not  Him,  though  in  wonder 

At  what  his  strange  slumber  could  mean. 

And  still  as  she 'watched  Him  she  chanted, 
**  Thou  art  mine  while  asleep  in  my  breast, 

And  no  power  of  the  serpent  can  hold  Thee; 
This  slumber  is  only  for  rest." 

And  nothing  one  moment  could  win  her 

To  turn  from  her  vigil  aside. 
How  should  not  all  nature  stand  waiting 

When  He,  in  whom  life  is,  had  died? 
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Thus  faithfully,  rev'rently  watching, 
Earth  saw  him  awake  and  arise; 

And  she  quaked  to  her  heart  at  His  triumph. 
With  pleasure,  but  not  with  surprise. 


THE  LIFE  SAVERS. 

All  night  long— <lo  you  know  it  ?    Do  you  care  ? 

Up  and  down  the  ocean  beaches  they  are  marching; 
All  the  lonesome  peril  of  the  winter  nights  they  dare. 

Where  the  surf  shoots,  seething,  landward  in  the  bitter,  biting  air; 

And  the  fitful  lights  and  shadows  of  the  lanterns  that  they  bear 
Make  more  wild  the  gloomy  sky  above  them  arching 

Where  the  coast  is  bleak  and  cold: 

Where  the  rocks  are  high  and  bold. 
While  the  wind  and  snow  and  sleet  are  beating; 

Where  the  breakers  rush  and  roar. 

There  they  watch  for  ships  ashore. 
The  cry  for  help  with  instant  succor  meeting. 

All  night  long  where  the  surges  Hood  the  dunes. 
Stem  watch  and  ward  they  keep,  strong  eyes  sweeping 
The  offing,  while  the  breakers  are  roaring  savage  runes. 
While  the  stormy  winds  are  howling  or  wailing  dismal  tunes. 
While  the  rocks  anl  s:inds  about  them  are  becoming  broad  lagoons, 
The  life-saving  wat<.'h  these  braves  are  keeping. 

All  night  long  while  the  timid  landsmen  sleep. 

Dreaming,  snug  and  warm,  on  their  downy  pillows. 

The  coast-guard,  the  surf-men  down  by  the  deep. 

Steadfastly,  bravely,  their  watch  heroic  keep. 

Or  into  the  sea — icy  cold — they  bohlly  leap. 
To  rescue  fellow-men  from  the  billows. 

Talk  not  of  heroes  whose  trade  it  is  to  kill! 

Life  savers!  these  are  the  ginl-like  heroes  still. 

Risking  their  lives  for  every  life  they  save 

From  the  plunging  wreck,  or  snatch  from  swirling  wave. 

O  when  your  be<ls  are  warm. 

In  nights  of  winter  storm. 
When  you  are  safe  from  wind  and  sea — 

Think  of  the  surf-men  brave : 

Their  life  watch  by  the  wave, 
And  cheer  them  by  your  grateful  sympathy. 
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CALLING  THE  COWS. 

'T  was  a  vision  of  the  morning,  The  breathings  of  the  river 
'Twas  a  vision  of  the  mist,  To  phantom  shapes  had  grown; 

Ere  the  purple  hills  of  downing  They  curled  about  the  mountain, 
By  the  sun's  first  rays  were  kissed.      They  through  the  vale  were  blown. 

Up  floated,  through  gray  shadows.  Lightly  they  clung  to  Oracle, 
To  my  chamber's  silent  gloom,  Standing  on  dew-drops  there; 

The  tuneful  voice  of  Grade  —  Lightly  they  veiled  her  features 
Its  music  filled  my  room.  And  flowing  golden  hair. 

It  called  me  from  my  roving  Was  it  a  mortal  maiden. 
In  the  land  of  pleasant  dreams.         Thus,  h ilf-revoaled,  that  stood. 

The  land  of  happy  loving.  On  an  oread  of  the  mountain. 
By  soft,  untroubled  streams.  Or  a  dryad  of  the  wood  ? 

Fair  as  an  Eister  lily.  Or,  from  the  darkling  river 
And  beautiful  and  tall.  Had  a  fair  naiad  sprung. 

Stood  Gracie— from  the  shadows  Weiring  the  form  of  Gracie, 
Making  her  winsome  call.  With  Oracle's  silver  tongue  ? 

**Soh,  Fan!  soh.  Fan!  soh.  Pinkie!  *'Soh,  Fan!  soh.  Fan!  soh.  Pinkie! 

Soh,  Pinkie!  and  soh,  Fan!'*     '         Soh,  Pinkie!  and  soh,  Fan!'' 

Paiqt  ye  a  morning  picture  Paint  ye  a  morning  picture 

More  spirit-like  who  can!  More  spirit-like  who  can. 


THE  SENTRY'S  HYMN. 

The  following  lines  are  ba^eil  on  an  actual  incident  of  the  late  war,  and  a  subsequent 
revelation  of  the  sentry's  peril. 

**  Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul!" 

On  the  midnight  air  it  rung. 
Echoed  through  the  darkling  pines. 

From  the  sentry^ s  tuneful  tongue. 

Strange  unrest  and  homesick  thought. 
Nameless  drea<.l  his  heart  opprest  - 
What  such  saddening  change  had  wrought 

In  the  sentry's  cheerful  breast? 

Calm  and  still  the  starry  night; 

Beautiful  and  full  of  balm 
Were  the  fields,  the  groves  of  pine 

Singing  low  their  wonted  psalm. 
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But  until  his  latest  day. 
Like  a  writing  clear  and  plain. 

Memory  of  that  lonesome  night 
With  the  sentry  will  remain. 

Its  unwonted,  haunting  dread; 

Its  unreasoning,  restless  gl(K>m; 
Its  deep  sense  of  helplessness ; 

Its  sore  pining  after  homo. 

Unknown  danger  in  the  air 
Seemed  to  threaten,  close  .-uul  strong; 

So  he  made  to  God  his  prayer 
In  the  sacred  wortls  of  song. 

"Cover  mv  defenseless  head 
With  the  shadow  of  Thy  wing,"— 

Was  it  but  a  charmed  pine 

Bending  low  to  hear  him  sing  ? 


"  Other  refuge  have  I  none. 

Then  he  thought,  "  What  need  I  more  f 
And  his  trouble  all  was  gone. 

Like  the  wave  that  meets  the  shore. 


"Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul!'* 
From  a  steamer's  deck  it  rung; 

When,  entrance*!,  a  silent  throng 
On  the  singer's  accents  hung. 

Marvelous  his  gift  of  song! 

Melwly,  pathetic,  clear. 
Angel  music !  every  heart 

Thrilled  the  wondrous  strains  to  hear. 

From  the  outer,  spell-bound  crowd 
Pressed  a  stranger,  dark  and  tall: 

**Once  before  I  heard  you  sing," 
Said  he  gravely;  **  I  recall 

"Well  that  voice,  that  starrj*  night: 
Underneath  the  pines  I  stood, 

Witli  my  rifle  aimed  to  send 

Lead  to  shed  your  brave  heart's  blood. 

**  I  was  ?hosen  for  my  skill — 
Ah!  mv  deadlv  aim  was  sure; 

*  Cover  mv  defenseless  head,' 
Thus  you  sung  and  were  secure." 
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Death's  cold  shadow!  how  it  pressed 
Dense  and  close  the  sentry  lone; 

But  he  sung  his  prayer,  and  lo ! 
All  the  gloom  of  death  passed  on. 

Clasping  warm  the  other's  hand, 
Spake  the  sentry  chokingly : 

**  Henceforth  this,  my  dearest  hymn, 
Is  most  holy  unto  me." 


THE  CRYSTAL  MORNING. 

DEDICATED    TO   FRANCES   T,.    MACE. 

No  "golden  coast"  for  me; 

For  me  the  crystal  shore; 
The  North  wind  blowing  free; 

The  Frost  King's  magic  lore. 
Written  on  every  bush  and  tree, 

In  dazzling,  diamond  tracery. 

O  gracious,  glorious  morn ! 

P  weird  and  wondrous  sky ! 
From  which  white  stars  are  bom; 

Behold  them  float  and  fly! 
Resplendent  in  prismatic  light, 

They  almost  take  away  the  sight. 

The  snow-clad  earth  is  fair; 

But  oh  I  the  mountain  wood  I 
But  oh!  the  tree-crowned  hill! 

Where  I  in  childhood  stood, 
To  watch  for  my  belov^  mate — 
Her  coming,  still,  is  overlate. 

The  stately  trees  arise 

In  majesty  supreme; 
In  more  than  royal  guise 

They  glitter,  glance  and  gleam. 
The  ledges  and  the  rocky  wall 
Are  clad  in  burnished  armor  all. 

My  apple-tree  is  decked 

Like  an  imperial  bride- 
Nay,  all  in  diamonds  dressed 

Was  any  bride  beside  ? 
Here  gems  of  white  and  rose  and  g^een 
From  topmost  twig  to  stem  are  seen. 
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The  fir  bouf2:hs  at  my  door 
Wave  with  a  thousand  lights; 

Each  weed  so  dull  before, 
Beaming,  the  eye  delights. 

Banners  and  plumes  of  feathery  grace 

On  everything  have  found  a  place. 

Xo  flowery  tropic  land 

Can  ever  rival  this; 
No  scene  more  pure,  more  grand, 

On  all  the  round  earth  is. 
The  Glory  of  the  Lord  is  hebe, 

O  Native  Home,  so  bright!  so  dear! 


THE  WATCHER. 

Think  not  of  me  as  dead— I  shall  not  die. 

But  pass  into  a  larger,  freer  room ; 
And  though  unseen  by  thy  weak  mortal  eye, 

To  watch  beside  thee  I  shall  often  come. 

**  Equal  unto  the  angels*'  is  the  word; 

And  **as  the  angels*^  when  with  them  we  dwell; 
And  I  will  ask  it  of  our  gracious  Lord, 

That  I  may  guard  the  soul  I  love  so  welL 

Denials  are  not  there ;  when  lone  at  eve 
Thou  sittest.  thinking  of  the  past  and  me, 

My  whisper  shall  forbid  thy  heart  to  grieve. 
Though  thou  wilt  think  *tis  only  memory. 

And  when  thou  standest  mid  thy  flowers  at  mom. 
And  over  thee  soft  breezes  from  above 

Float  tenderly,  as  of  frankincense  bom. 
Know  thou  the  kisses  of  thine  angel  love. 

When  thou  art  happy,  when  no  danger  waits, 
I  mav  be  far  awav  with  heavenlv  friends, 

Praising  the  king  within  the  pearly  gates. 
Before  the  throne  where  every  angel  bends. 

But  in  thine  hour  of  danger  or  of  woe. 

Be  sure,  be  sure  that  I  am  at  thy  side. 
Strong  to  defend  mine  own  from  every  foe 

That  comes  unwelcome— strong  to  cheer  and  guide. 

When  sounds  the  solemn  word  that  thou  must  go 
From  all  the  works  and  wavs  beneath  the  sun. 

My  hand  shall  lead  thee  forth  from  all  below — 
My  arms  receive  thee,  O  beloved  one ! 
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^itraline 


Mrs.  Caroline  W.  D.  Rich  is  a  native  of  Byron,  Oxford  County,  Maine.  Her  father, 
John  Stockbriflge,  whs  a  lineal  descendant  of  .fohn  Stockbridge,  who  came  to  Boston, 
Mass.,  from  Kent,  England,  in  1627.  Her  mother,  Anna  Leavitt,  was  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  John  Ijeavitt,  who  came  to  Dorchester,  Mass.,  in  1628.  Both  grandfathers  came 
from  Massachusetts  while  Maine  wr«*  yet  a  province.  The  faither  of  Caroline  was  titled 
for  college  in  his  father's  school  in  Preeport.  Circumstances  led  him  to  farming  in  the 
wilderness  of  Western  Maine.  Caroline  early  showed  a  fimdness  for  writing.  Her  home 
was  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  natural  scenerv,  Forests,  fields,  ponds  and  meadows,  diver- 
sified with  brooks  anti  mountains,  contributed  to  a  picturet^que  landscape.  Doubtless  famil- 
iarity with  such  varieil  scenes  accounts  for  her  delicate  truthfulness  and  appreciation  of 
nature;  she  loves  her  "  various  moods*'  and  her  imagery  is  draws  from  the  storehouse  of 
childhood's  memory.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  she  wrote  a  piece  that  was  sent  to  a  paper  in 
Worcester,  Mass  ,  by  a  youug  friend  to  whom  she  showed  it.  She  spent  a  year  at  Gor- 
ham  Seminary  under  E.  P.  Weston.  She  afterwards  graduated  from  the  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  High  School,  and  then  entered  the  Charlestown,  Mass..  Female  Seminary  when 
Miss  Martha  Whiting  was  principal,  graduating  in  1850.  Mrs.  Klch  has  written  two 
books,  one  a  temperance  story,  "Slippery  Paths,"  which  passed  into  the  third  etlition; 
the  other  a  poem,  **  A  Summer  Idyl,"  printed  especially  for  a  souvenir  for  friends. 
Another  poem  of  considerable  length  was  written  for  the  Turner  centennial:  it  is  embod- 
ied in  the  "  History  of  Turner,"  and  also  in  pamphlet  form.  It  is  creditable  for  a  poem 
of  its  kind  and  critics  have  pronounced  its  descriptions  of  early  times  very  felicitoua. 
Several  poems  of  the  imagination,  legends,  and  ballads  have  been  written  by  her,  and 
many  have  never  been  published.  A  few  translations  have  been  added  to  her  work  in 
poetry.  For  more  than  fifteen  years  she  was  unable  to  do  any  poetical  work.  During 
this  time  she  wrote  some  meritorious  stories  for  children,  which  have  been  copied  into 
various  publications,  but,  invariably  writing  under  a  nom  de  pivms^  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  trace  her  work.  She  resumed  her  poetical  pen  six  years  ago,  and  it  is  evident  that 
power  and  purity  have  been  gained  in  silence.  Her  style  is  versatile  and  her  poems  cover 
quite  a  range  of  subjects.    Some  hymns  are  well  written  and  devout  in  spirit. 


MUSINGS. 

The  evening  zephyrs  softly  blow, 

By  brooklets  where  the  hare-bells  grow, 

While  through  the  sunset's  after-glow, 

Soft  and  low. 
The  whispering  pines  sway  to  and  fro. 

O  dying  day;  O  fading  light. 

Thy  purple  tints,  now  dark,  now  bright, 

Like  joys  and  sorrows  in  their  might, 

Come  to-night. 
While  beckoning  spirits  charm  my  sight. 

Night's  curtains  shroud  the  pearly  west; 
The  vision  fades— yet  am  I  blest — 
Sweet  peace  once  more  within  my  breast. 

Giving  rest, 
Abides  with  me,  a  heavenly  guest. 


LOVE'S  DREAM. 

Sweetheart,  you  came  one  summer  day 
As  'neath  the  fragrant  pines  I  lay, 
And  with  kind  tone  and  gentle  sigh 
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Whisi>ered,  "Dear  love,  a  long  good-bye; 
1  only  wait  the  dread  command 
That  bids  me  pass  the  unknown  strand.** 
We  stood  with  tearful  eyes  of  mine. 
With  a  sweet  trustful  look  in  thine, 
I  tried  to  speak.    I  felt  the  chill 
Of  coming  loss— felt  my  own  will 
Yielding  to  fear:  while  nearer  came 
A  messenger  I  will  not  name. 
My* lips  touched  yours, — no  word  or  sign 
Returned  that  soulful  kiss  of  mine, — 
ETKRNmr  that  moment  seemed, — 
Darling!  I  woke,  and  lo,  I  dreamed! 


SHADOWS. 

Upon  the  river's  bank  I  lie 

Beneath  the  cloud-flecked,  azure  sky. 

While  sedge,  and  fern,  and  waving  tree, 

In  Nature^ s  looking-glass  I  see— 

The  hay-rack,  with  its  fragrant  load 

Passing  along  the  grass-grown  road — 

The  teamster  with  his  easy  swing, 

The  mower's  scythe,  with  backward  fling, 

The  falling  grass,  the  rhythmic  tread. 

Mirrored  upon  the  river's  bed. 

The  swallows  flitting  to  and  fro. 

Meet  shadow-swallows  down  below- 

While  nearer,  with  their  busy  hum. 

The  bumble-l>ees  and  blue-flies  come. 


UNKNOWN'. 

Only  an  old,  bent  woman, 

Who  came  through  the  open  door. 
Standing  unnoticed  and  weary 

Wiiere  she  never  had  stood  before. 
Only  a  stir  and  whisper 

When  she  entereil  a  vacant  pew; 
Not  one,  in  all  that  churchful. 

Whom  the  poor  old  woman  knew. 
Only  an  earnest  preacher, 

Only  a  plain,  gospel  text— 
Wortls  that  were  thoughtful  and  simple— 

About  this  life  and  the  next. 
Only  the  old  scenes  thronging. 

Only  fast-falling  tears. 
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And  glimpses  of  sinless  girlhood, 

Far  back  in  the  vanished  years. 
Only  the  bright  home  fireside. 

In  the  days  of  long  ago, 
When  the  clustering  curls  were  raven 

That  nov^  are  as  white  as  snow. 
The  church  is  empty,  and  silence 

Is  resting  on  organ  and  pew- 
Only  an  old  woman  lingei*s 

Whom  none  of  the  church-folk  knew. 


DE(X)RATION  DAY. 


We  gather  again, 

With  wreaths  for  the  dead. 
Fit  honors  for  them 

Who  for  freedom  have  bled; 
While  the  fragrance  of  flowers 

Forever  shall  be 
Like  incense  of  glory 

From  Liberty's  tree. 

Ah,  little  they  reck. 

Who  stoop  to  entwine 
The  gift  of  bright  flowers, 

The  wild,  trailing  vine  I 
Earth  knows  not  a  Nation, 

Whose  warriors  so  keep 
A  vigil  of  love 

Over  comrades  who  sleep. 

Martial  music,  each  spring-time. 
Wit] I  tributes  so  sweet. 

And  pluiliiux,  slow-moving. 
And  drums*  mufiled  beat. 


And  veterans,  war-scarred, 

With  their  standard  above- 
Such  pageants  repeat 
Freedom's  undying  love. 

Though  mosses  may  creep 

Over  names  carved  with  care, 
The  grasses  grow  tangled, 

Neglect  everywhere, 
O'er  hillocks  where  only 

The  epitaphs  tell 
The  legend  of  him 

Who  for  Liberty  fell- 
Aye,  these  names  all  may  ]>eriHh; 

This  granite  decay; 
The  mounds  become  shapeless, 

Where  children  will  play; 
But  tiie  ransom  our  nation 

For  treeuom  has  paid 
Will  never,  no,  never. 

From  history  fade. 


RAINDROPS. 

Falling,  gleaming  in  the  sunshine, 
Down  upon  the  fragrant  hay 
Came  a  thousand  tiny  raindrops 
Like  a  fairy  host  at  play. 
Through  the  clouds  a  golden  sunbeam, 
Like  a  smile,  from  heaven  came ; 
Instantly  the  falling  raindrops 
Changed  into  an  arch  of  flame. 
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IS  MEMORIAM 

OF   MRS.    F.    B.    LITTLE,    AUBURX. 

She  has  passed  on  over  the  river. 

On  through  the  pearly  gates; 
Her  weariness  now  is  over, 

Yet  still  she  watches  and  waits. 
Watches  beside  her  loved  ones. 

Waits  in  the  room— the  hall. 
Sits  by  the  flickering  firelight. 

With  a  loving  thought  for  alL 

How  oft,  when  the  heart  in  sadness 

Longs  for  an  answering  word. 
And  life  seems  shorn  of  gladness. 

And  the  depths  of  the  soul  are  stirred^ 
Will  the  presence  of  the  loved  one 

Come,  with  a  thrill  so  sweet 
The  heart  will  quicken  its  measure, 

As  it  waits  for  the  quiet  feet. 

0  strange  and  sweet  the  fancy ! 
I  ask  not  now  to  know 

How  the  spirits  of  our  loved  ones 

Around  us  come  and  go; 
Whether  with  shadowy  footsteps, 

Or,  borne  on  noiseless  wing. 
They  come  with  the  old  love  to  us. 

And  spirit  healing  bring. 

For  me,  the  veiled  presence 
Is  clothed  with  heavenly  grace, 

1  would  not  rend  the  mystery 
That  hides  the  cherished  face. 

All  longings  of  the  present. 

All  tears  for  joys  now  past. 
By  sorrow's  subtile  alchemy. 

Will  change  to  bliss  at  last. 


^incn  ^Hrraws  ffeHtan, 

Mm.  Niuicy  B.  Teuton,  a  sinter  of  the  lute  Judge  Biutowb,  of  Brannwick,  was  bom  in 
North  Vannonth  in  1816.  luid  died  in  Naples,  Oct.  2t,  1864.  Much  of  tier  early  life,  aa 
were  voiiie  of  her  later  years,  was  spent  in  Pryeburg.  She  furul^hed  an  excellent  poem 
for  the  centennial  exercises  of  Pryeburg,  Aug.  20. 1863.  Before  her  marriage  she  was  a 
teacher,  for  several  years,  in  the  Gorluun  Seminary.  Later,  she  married  Rev.  Franklin 
Teaton. 
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HYMN. 

SUNG   AT  THE   ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF   GORHAM   SEMINAKT,  1889. 

Is  it  aught  but  a  dream  ? 
Has  anotlier  year  sped 
Along  Time's  chilling  stream, 
To  the  home  of  the  dead  ? 
Has  the  autumn  leaf  faded,  the  wintry  day  gone, 
And  gay  spring,  with  its  music  of  birds,  hastened  on  ? 
And  the  ashes  of  flowers  in  memory's  urn 
Been  quickened  to  life  by  the  summer's  return  ? 

It  appears  like  a  dream ; 

Glitters  hope's  morning  star, 
With  the  same  dazzling  beam, 
As  in  days  that  are  far. 
Still  blossoms  the  rose-tree  of  feeling,  entwined 
With  the  wild  vine  of  joy  that  around  it  we  bind; 
The  same  skies  are  o'er  us,  and  soft  through  the  trees, 
With  its  spirit-like  voice,  steals  the  whispering  breeeze. 

'T  is  not  all  a  dream — 

On  the  wing  of  the  year. 
Have  flown  voices  that  seem 
To  be  still  floating  near; 
It  is  only  their  echo  in  memory's  cells. 
With  a  tone  from  the  land  where  the  pure  spirit  dwells — 
We  hear  them  no  more — they  have  joined  in  the  song 
That  is  warbling  forth  from  the  seraphim  throng. 

'Twill  be  more  than  a  dream 
When  our  pilgrimage  here 
From  dark  time  shall  redeem 
The  next  wild  fleeting  year — 
For  kind  friends  are  departing,  and  those  who  shall  roam 
Far  away  from  the  mouutiins  and  streams  of  their  home, 
We  may  ne'er  meet  again  till  flown  life's  brief  day, 
This  world  and  its  changing  scenes  vanish  away. 


ODE  FOR  THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY,  1840. 

Shall  Freedom  sleep  ?  on  sunlight  borne. 
Come  tones  of  vanished  years,  that  fall 

Upon  the  listening  ear  of  morn, 
While  summer's  thousand  voices  call ; 

Waken,  Spirit !  by  mountain,  stream,  and  tree  I 
Waken,  Spirit  of  the  free  I 
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To  calm  thy  slumber — Time's  dark  wing 
Had  fanned  and  cooled  thy  burning  brow ; 

Then  Pleasure  touched  the  witching  string 
Tliat  lulls  thee  to  repose  e'en  now; 

Waken,  Spirit!  by  mountain,  stream,  and  tree! 
Waken,  Spirit  of  the  free ! 

The  shades  of  heroes  long  at  rest, 

Arise  and  mingle  in  the  throng, 
Ai*ound  their  country's  altar  blest. 

Their  harps  attuned  to  Nature's  song; 
Waken,  Spirit !  by  mountain,  stream,  and  tree  I 
Waken,  Spirit  of  the  free  I 

And  thunder  notes  afar  are  heard, 

That  swell  upon  the  air  around; 
The  sullen  ocean  depths  are  stirred 

And  bid  the  rocks  send  back  the  sound ; 
Waken,  Spirit!  by  mountain,  stream,  and  tree! 
Waken,  Spirit  of  the  free ! 

That  thunder  voice— it  speaks  of  one 
Whose  plume  ne'er  drooped  on  battle  plain; 

Tliy  name,  illustrious  Harrison^' 
Is  mingled  with  the  hallowed  strain; 

Waken,  Spirit !  by  mountain,  stream,  and  tree ! 
Waken,  Spirit  of  the  free! 


Jfwwr  ^uQttstii  ^iclfoli  fnlL 


Mr*.  Anne  A.  Hall,  formerly  Anue  Augusta  Nichols,  was  bom  at  Aagiuta,  Me.,  on  July 
II,  IR2R.  During  her  early  life  she  wn>te  comparatively  little,  the  mo«l  of  her  poems  hav- 
ing been  written  after  her  marriage,  an<1  in  the  midst  of  home  cares.  Much  that  she  has 
wntten  give*  eriilence  that  many  of  her  deepest  and  purest  thoughts  came  to  her  through 
the  coiisciousnf<«s  of  the  holy  tru<t  of  motherhood:  yet  again  we  find  them  often  the 
outi>ourIug  of  a  sorrowing  heart,  following  closely  upon  some  heavy  bereavement.  Mrs. 
Hall  died Tn  QibralUr.  Spain,  in  18C6. 


THE  LITTLE  CHILD'S  BELIEF. 

I  believe  in  God,  the  Father,  He  taught  us  to  be  holy. 

Who  made  us  every  one, —  Till  on  the  cross  he  died, — 

Who  made  the  earth  and  heaven.  And  now  we  call  him  Saviour 

The  moon  and  stars  and  sun;  And  Christ,  the  Crucified. 

All  that  we  have  each  day,  I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,— 

By  nim  is  given,  The  Father's  only  son. 

We  call  Him,  when  we  pray.  Who  came  to  us  from  heaven. 

Our  Father  in  heaven.  And  loved  us  every  one; 
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I  believe  God^s  Holy  Spirit 
Is  with  us  every  day, 

And  if  we  do  not  grieve  it, 
Will  never  go  away; 


From  Heaven,  upon  Jesus, 
It  descended  like  a  dove. 

And  itdwelleth  ever  with  us, 
To  fill  our  hearts  with  love. 


THE  NURSERY. 

Nay,  bring  no  lamps, — T  would  no  light, 

Save  the  moon^s  soft  beams  be  here, 
For  she  in  loveliness  bathes  to-night 

These  cherub  faces  dear. 
And  I  have  heard  each  lisping  prayer. 

And  pillowed  each  fair  head. 
And  spoken  low  and  loving  words 

Beside  each  little  bed ; 

And  O  my  heart  is  all  too  full 

To  bear  intrusion  now, 
Alone  Vd  press  my  good-night  kiss 

On  each  sweet  childish  brow. 
My  children!  O  no  other  sound 

My  heart's  deep  love  hath  stirred. 
Like  the  utterance  of  this  simple  one. 

This  sweetest  "Household  word." 

Its  magic  turns  each  grief  to  joy, 

Each  cloud  to  silver  light, 
And  makes  life's  short  o'er-shadowing  sky 

With  heavenly  radiance  bright. 
Not  all  the  glittering  gems  of  Ind, 

Beneath  a  lordly  dome, 
Can  match  the  mother's  priceless  pearls 

That  deck  her  humbler  home. 


My  treasures  these,— O  be  my  prayer 

For  grace  from  Him  on  high 
To  guide  aright  these  cherished  ones. 

These  blessings  from  the  skj'. 
And  not  one  doubt  for  coming  years 

My  want  of  faith  shall  prove. 
That  He  who  gave  these  precious  gifts 

Will  guard  them  with  His  love. 
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Caroline  ^ichols  ^obarL 

Mre.  Angiwtiis  Hobart,  whose  maidf  n  name  uras  Caroline  Nichols,  was  horn  at  Augusta, 
Me..  March  20. 1827.  She  was  niarrieil.  March  '20.  IWO.  after  which  time  she  lived  in 
Best OQ  Mass..  and  it  was  there  that  she  die<i  in  ^SinO.  During  the  second  year  of  her 
marrie<l  life,  and  soon  after  the  birth  of  her  little  girl,  while  happy  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  love  and  devotion  t>f  her  husband,  faniiiv  and  friends,  fresh  with  the  hope 
of  a  bright  earthly  future,  she  one  day  visitetl  the  Old  Ladies'  Home,  then  but  recently 
established.  'This  visit  suggested  the  following  lines. 


OX  VISITING  **THE  OLD  LADIES'  HOME." 


Shall  we  prow  old, 

And  will  our  hair  yarrow  pray; 
And  will  otir  hearts  be  saddened, 

And  our  hopes  decay  ? 


A  parent's  joy  I 

Our  cup  of  bliss  overflows; 
Too  happy  and  too  blessed  to  think 

Aught  of  our  woes. 


Shall  we,  who  now  When,  suddenly, 

Have  parents,  friends  and  home,       Death's  veil,  long  hid  from  view, 

Of  these  rich  gifts  be  reft,  Before  us  waves  and  falls  upon 

An<l  be  at  last  alone  The  loved  and  true. 


Shall  it  be  ours 

To  see  a  father  die. 
And  by  a  mother  watch  and  hear 

Her  last  drawn  sigh  ? 


And  wraps  them  both, 

Husband  and  child  in  its  dark  fold 
And  bears  them  to  the  tomb. 

So  dark,  so  cold. 


Then,  orphaned,  turn 

A  brother's  love  to  share. 

Or  trustingly  resign  us 
To  a  sister's  care  ? 


Ali>ne,  alone, 

To  live  and  die  alone; 
Without  one  friend  to  love 

And  call  our  own. 


But  while  we  trust. 

These,  too,  have  passed  away; 
And  dark  and  dreary  seems 

Our  future  day. 


Our  Father,  Gwi, 

O  give  us  strength  to  bear  e'en  this, 
If  'tis  thy  will,  and  cheer  our  hearts 

With  promised  bliss. 


Hope  lingers  still, 

A  friend  has  faithful  proved; 
And  trusting,  hoping,  loving, 

W^e  are  still  loved. 

New  ties  are  formed, 

And  hearts  that  love  are  one, 
And  joy  increases,  and  life  seems 

But  now  begun. 


Let  the  sweet  words, 

"  Lo,  I  am  witli  you  even  to  the  end,** 
Bring  peace,  and  teach  our  will 

To  thine  to  bend. 

And  though  we're  old, 

And  friends  have  passed  away. 
We 're  hopeful  still,  "He  is  theLife, 

The  Truth,  Uie  Way." 
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CHILDHOOD'S  FAITH. 

Our  little  girl  was  all  undressed, 

Clad  in  her  robe  of  white; 
Then  kneeling  down,  she  prayed  that  God 

Would  keep  her  through  the  night. 

But  three  years  old,  this  little  one, 
Yet  grief  had  touched  her  heart; 

For  with  her  brother,  "baby  boy," 
She  had  been  called  to  part. 

She  knew  that  he  had  gone  to  heaven. 
Her  faith  was  strong  and  pure; 

The  blcsst^d  Saviour  cared  for  him, 
Of  this  she  seemed  so  sure, 

That  when  her  little  prattling  tongue 

Could  find  a  listening  ear, 
ShcM  talk  of  baby  cold  in  death. 

Although  without  a  fear. 

"For  God,"  she  said,  "had  taken  him 

Up  to  a  happy  home. 
To  wait  until  his  dear  papa. 

Mamma,  and  she  should  come.'' 

To-night  I  had  been  telling  her. 
When  summer  months  were  here. 

Of  a  long  journey  we  would  take 
To  visit  friends  most  dear. 

At  first  she  merry  seemed,  but  then 

So  quickly  said,  "  Mamma," 
And  added  very  thoughtfully, 

"  Is  lieaven  very  far  ?" 

As  if  she  felt  we  e*en  might  take 

A  journey  to  that  land. 
Where  little  brother's  loving  face 

Helped  form  an  angel  band. 

O  darling  one,  through  thy  whole  life. 

Faith  be  thy  guiding  star; 
Then  when  sweet  voices  call  thee  home, 

Thou  'It  know  heaven  is  not  far. 
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I^Wiimt  ^ehher  ^h 


Horn  in  Hallowfll.  .Tiiuf  2n.  1827.  <iiiil  son  of  Franklin  Glazier.  Efq., «  member  of  the 
oKl  aiul  weli-kiidwn  dnii  of  UiazitT,  Mastt-rs  &  iSniith,  booluellen  and  puUishen.  Wil- 
liam vutcred  Harvard  Univfrsity  in  \M4.  and.  on  graduating  in  1847,  returned  to  Hallow- 
ell.  and  read  law  in  the  office  of  H.  >V.  Paine.  Knq.  He  va»  admitted  to  the  tar  in  18S0, 
and  oiH'iied  a  law  otRcf  in  Ni-wcM^ile.  wlit-re  he  remained  three  yeara,  when  he  aniin 
retumetl  to  his  native  city.  He  removed  to  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  in  1H5,  and  practiced  law 
there  until  hii<  dtaih.  which  <K>curm1  in  November,  1870.  A  rolume ot  iir.  Glailer't poe- 
tr>-  wa9  published  in  Hallowell.  in  I^Tk).  Manv  of  these  pieces  originally  appeared  In  tha 
Knicktrhovker  Atoffozihr,  of  which  he  was  a^iichly  esteemed  contributor.  The  follov- 
ing  poem  wan  highly  praised  by  William  Cullen  Bryant. 


DECEMBEK  SXOW. 

Fall  thickly  on  the  rose-bush, 

O  faintly  falling  snow! 
For  she  is  ^ono  whi>  trained  its  branch, 

And  wooed  its  bud  to  hlow. 

Cover  the  well-kui»wn  path-way, 

O  damp  Dei'ember  snow, 
Her  step  no  lon^rer  linjjers  there, 

When  stars  hejrin  to  jrlow. 

Melt  in  the  rapid  river. 

O  ooUl  and  eheeriess  gnow! 
She  sees  no  more  its  sudden  wave, 

Xor  hears  its  fttamin^  flow. 

Chill  every  son*r-birds'  music, 

O  silent,  sullen  snow! 
I  caniu»t  hear  her  K»vinj;  voice, 

That  lulled  me  hmjr  apo. 

Sleei>  on  the  Earth's  broad  bosom, — 

O  heavv,  winter  snow  I 
Its  frasirant  llowers  and  blithesome  birds 

ShouM  with  its  loved  one  go. 


THE  .SUAIMEK  SEA. 

0  Summer  Sea,  thy  murmurin;:  waves  are  sinpng 
A  sonjx  of  swei'tne^s  in  my  listcuinji  ear. 

Youth.  Love  and  Hoik',  that  lulling  strain  is  bringing 
Back  to  mv  heart  in  forms  di>tinct  and  dear: 
Again  the  jihuinus  \isit»ns  nf  life's  morning 
Rise  on  my  sight  and  make  the  darkness  liee, 
Again  upon  thy  shores,  at  daylight's  dawning, 

1  walk  with  one  behaved,  1)  Summer  Sea. 
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Tour  soft  waves  kiss  her  feet  and  love  to  linger 

Upon  the  sand  where  lier  lijrht  st<?p8  have  strayed. 

Now  in  thy  tide  she  dips  her  snowy  finger, 

And  now  1  feel  it  on  my  forehead  laid ; 

"I  sign  thee  with  a  sign/^  she  softly  murmurs, 

And  turns  her  blushing  face  away  from  me, 

**Thou  shalt  be  happy,  love,  through  many  summers, 

And  I  will  love  thee,  hear  me.  Summer  Sea!" 

Thou  heard^st  the  vow,  O  gentle  Sea  of  Summer  I 
Thou  heard^st  it  laughing  in  the  morning  ray. 
Thou  knewest  well  tliat  Love,  the  earliest  comer. 
Is  very  prone  to  make  the  shortest  stay; 
The  sign  dried  up  beneath  the  rays  of  morning, 
The  vow  found  wings  as  fast  and  far  in  flee. 
Now,  I  prefer  my  sleep  at  daylight^s  dawning, 
To  wandering  on  thy  shores,  O  Summer  Sea! 


John  B.  Wood  wan  bom  In  Lebanon,  Me.,  Deo.  7, 1S27.  His  parents  removed  to  (Ireat 
FMla,  N.  H.,  after  John  had  received  bin  ethiojitioii  Ht  tlie  district  schoolfi,  and  in  the 
Kennebonk  Acaileniy.  His  father  desired  he  should  become  a  lawyer,  and  with  that  en<l 
In  view  put  Blackstono  and  Kent  Into  hia  hamlfl.  He  took  a  likine  to  the  limpid  English 
of  the  latter,  and  then  was  induced  to  enter  u  printing  office  and  learn  that  trade.  »ub- 
■equently  ho  worke<l  in  tlio  oftices  of  the  fhurr  Onzrttft,  Dotvr  Rnqiiirer^  Momiifuj  Stnr^ 
and  in  offices  in  Conconl,  Boston  and  elsewhere.  In  1847  he  starte<i  the  Thurstiay 
Skeirher  at  Great  Falls.  Three  years  afterwanls  he  went  to  New  York  City  and  becan 
his  long  <*areer  as  a  journalist  At  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  189f:  Mr. 
Wood  was  attiiched  to  the  oiiitorial  Ktatf  of  the  Xriv  York  HenihL  A  book  from  his 
pen,  entitle<l  *'  Tlie  Wharves  of  New  York  at  Midnight,**  was  in  press  at  his  detiease. 


THE  WORTH  OF  BAUBLES. 

A  sailor  on  an  icebcrj;,  lone, 
Afiont  within  the  frif,'id  zone. 
Mid  Alps  of  ic'(»  and  icinjr  snow. 
Where  winds  that  chill  forover  blow, 
Sank  heli)less,  under  tori>or  j^ivcn 
By  icebergs  'noath  the  polar  heaven. 

And  as  he  sank,  ho  spied  afar 

A  tiling  tliat  j;:Htt«"ro<l  as  a  star, 

And,  srraniblinj;  oNt  the  slimy  ice, 

(i rasped  the  j^roat  diamonds  of  rich  price. 

And  rusty  jrold,  of  value  rare. 

The  record  of  some  shipwreck  there. 
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**Ha!  ha!"  he  cried,  "and  these  shall  give 
The  warmth  and  bread  I  need  to  live  I 
These,  these  in  princely  hands  shall  gleam 
While  I  rejoice  on  fortune's  stream! 
But,  heavens !  there  are  no  princes  here  I 
This,  this  is  worse  than  worthless  gear! 

**  Were  diamonds  charred  to  coke  again. 

And  gold  but  fire.  Promethean, 

Then  I  could  make  a  royal  turn ! 

O  how  I M  have  these  brilliants  bum  I 

But,  here  arc  diamonds,  icy  cold; 

Here  is  not  warmth,  nor  bread,  but  gold!'* 

In  anger  and  contempt  he  threw 

Those  jewels  into  ocean's  blue, 

And  sank  upon  the  ice,  and  then 

Relapsed  into  despair  again; 

E'en  while  world's  wealth  lay  at  his  side 

He  sank,  and  of  starvation  died. 


COURAGE  FOREVER. 

What  we  do,  let's  do  with  boldness; 

What  we  know,  let 's  speak  for  aye ! 
And  respect  naught  for  its  oldnoss 

If  it  be  not  right  to-day. 

What  is  right,  with  will  is  power; 

Truth  is  truth,  and  must  prevail; 
And  true  courage  for  an  hour 

Often  is  of  great  avail. 

Naught  is  gained  by  coward  groaning 
Under  each  mishap  and  ill; 

Give  us  men  not  always  moaning — 
Men  of  nerve  and  iron  will. 

Firmly  stand  to  Freedom's  calling. 

Battling  to  defend  the  right- 
Fainting  not  though  scenes  appalling 
Startle  others'  timid  sight. 
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§usmt  Mniitli  M^son. 


This  lady  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Westbrook— Saccnrappa — 'Jan.  17, 1828,  and  there 
most  of  her  childhood  was  passed.  At  au  early  age  she  was  sent  to  the  seminary  at  Gor- 
ham,  Me.,  where  young  pupils  could  receive  a  conunon-sctiool  education  before  entering 
upon  a  higher  course  of  study.  She  was  always  g1:id  when  "  composition  week**  came, 
simply  because  it  was  mucli  easier  to  write  a  transpo-^ition,  or  essay  upon  any  given  sub- 
ject than  to  translate  L^itin  fables,  or  to  parse  '*  I'aradine  Lost,'  even.  Knowing  this, 
perhaps,  the  Principal  of  that  institution  advised  her  to  become  an  author:  but, having  a 
deci<ieil  preference  for  music,  and  better  qualified  for  that  work,  it  was  finally  adopted 
as  a  profession,  though  supplemented  by  occaitional  contributions  to  the  press.  As  most 
of  this  work  was  in  the  form  of  stories,  book  reviews,  etc..  it  can  reaully  be  inferred 
that  the  few  poems  which  have  now  and  then  ap{>eared  from  her  pen  were  sent  adrift  on 
the  sea  of  literature  not  as  ftoetry  in  the  true  sense  of  tliat  word,  but  rather  aa  the  out- 
come of  some  thought  or  feeling'that  found  expression  in  9k  poetical pirra^  perhaps,  and 
thus  won  their  way  into  tliat  special  department  of  light  reading  known  as  the  *^Poet*s 
Comer.** 


RETROSPECTION. 

On  the  shore  of  isle-fjemmed  Casco  Bay 

Stately  and  fair  to  see, 
Stands  the  beautiful  city  that  I  love; — 

0  Queen  of  the  Bay  is  she! 

Level  and  wide  are  her  pleasant  streets. 

Overshadowed  in  summer  days 
By  oak  and  maple,  and  grand  old  elms, 
Through  whose  green  branches  the  sunlight  sends 

It«  shimmering,  golden  rays. 

But  now  are  city  and  sea  and  wold 

Ehibalmed  in  a  light  divine, 
That  shines  o*er  woodland  and  vine-clad  hills 
While  smiling  Ceres  her  chalice  fills 

To  the  brim  with  ruby  wine. 

Gnind  and  stately  her  public  hall, 

And  the  churches  of  worship,  where 
Through  aisle  and  chancel  glad  anthems  ring. 
While  votive  gifts  God's  people  bring 

To  the  altar  of  praise  and  prayer. 

««««««  * 

I  remember  a  summer  fair  and  bright 

As  the  roseate  flush  of  dawn. 
When  the  beautiful  things  of  earth  did  lie 
Under  a  blue  and  cloudless  sky, 

With  the  light  of  heaven  thereon. 

And  lo!  on  Mem'ry*s  storied  page 

Are  pictures  quaintly  set; 
While  forms  familiar,  and  faces  rare, 
And  the  welcome  footsteps  on  the  stair — 

1  see,  and  hear  them  yet. 
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But  Oy  the  story  I  might  liave  tohl ! 

The  romance  that  came  t-o  be— 
What  time  the  roses  were  all  abloom 
Till  they  drooped  on  the  p:issionate  heart  of  June- 

The  light  of  my  life  to  me ! 

That  light  has  faded  and  fled  for  aye; 

On  the  desolate  shore  I  stand ; 
For  a  ship  went  over  the  Western  sea. 
And  a  grave  is  all  that  remains  to  me — 

A  grave  in  a  foreign  land. 

And  now,  though  years  have  passed  away, 

I  oft  hear,  as  of  yore, 
The  muffled  roar  of  the  busy  street, 
The  ceaseless  patter  of  hurrying  feet 

That  passed  my  open  door. 

And  oft  I  seem  to  see  and  hear 

The  sea  at  night,  and  the  curlews  call; 
While  over  the  city  that  lies  asleep 
The  stars  their  silent  vigils  keep, 

With  God's  peace  over  all. 


ESTRANGED. 

We  stood  beside  the  flowing  river, 

My  love  and  I ; 
A  stately  ship  with  flag  and  pennons  flying 

Went  sailing  by. 

Low  in  the  Eastern  skies  a  golden  crescent 

Shone  like  a  star; 
While  zephyrs  soft,  with  incense  sweetly  laden, 

Came  from  afar. 

We  spoke  of  by-gone  days,  of  friends  departed 

To  their  long  regt; 
Of  a  lone  gnive  by  kindly  strangers  t<?nded 

In  the  far  West. 

Of  this  and  that  theology  and  ism. 

Science  and  art. 
We  calmly  spoke  as  if  no  wide  abysm 

Held  us  apart. 
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Of  this  and  that; — of  things  we  little  cared  for, 

All  had  their  share ; 
But  ah,  the  tender  words  we  might  have  spoken 

Fo.und  no  expression  there. 

The  moonlit  bay,  the  night  in  all  its  beauty 

Before  us  lay  unseen ; 
We  only  felt  how  sure  and  near  the  ending 

Of  our  love-dream ; — 

Of  hopes  that  might  have  made  our  separation 

Less  hard  to  bear, 
Though  years  should  pass  ere  we  two,  reunited, 

One  home  could  share. 

The  hours  sped  on,  then  with  her  colors  flying, 
The  ship  but  touched  the  land ; — 

One  mute  embrace — the  last — and  T  was  praying 
Alone  upon  the  strand. 


A  NEW  ERA. 

"What  shall  the  harvest  be"  in  this  new  cycle  P 

Ah,  who  can  say  ? 
What  valiant  deeds  shall  mark  the  coming  era. 

Or  work  begun  to-day  ? 

For  men  have  many  ways  to  solve  life's  problem; 

Some  trust  to  chance— or  fate; 
While  others,  on  the  "promised  word"  relying, 

Bravely  work  on  and — wait! 

Your  brother  reaps  and  gathers  in  his  harvest, 

And  deems  his  part  complete; 
While  you  with  patient  hands  are  deftly  sifting 

Tares  from  the  wheat. 

What  though  your  friend  has  won  the  cross  of  honor 

In  one  short  night, 
While  you  with  aching  feet  are  slowly  toiling 

From  height  to  height? 

What  though  to  win  a  cause  for  which  you've  labored 

Early  and  late. 
You  give,  but  give  in  vain — a  lifetime  service. 

Its  truth  to  vindicate  ? 
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Be  not  dismayed,  nor  deem  your  labor  wasted, 

**  Take  heart  of  prace;" 
N  ot  always  to  the  strong  belongs  the  battle, 
Xor  to  the  swift  the  race. 

Shall  not  the  noble  deeds  here  unrecorded 

By  pen  or  Umgue 
In  His  great  Book,  wherein  all  things  are  written, 

Be  numbered,  one  by  one  ? 

Remember  this,  ye  who  are  daily  striving 

With  heart  and  hand, 
By  word  and  act  some  kindly  means  devising 

To  help  your  brother  man. 

O  tried  and  true !  who  sit  in  earth's  high  places 

To  do  the  peoples'  will. 
Let  time  record  on  history's  future  pages 

Some  great  design  f  ultilled. 

And  while  our  **Ship  of  State"  is  onward  sailing 

Upon  time's  flowing  sea, 
O,  let  the  colors*  at  her  mast-head  flying 

Your  true  credentials  be. 


#»/(« 
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John  W.  May  was  bom  in  Winthrop,  January.  1828,  and  is  the  son  of  the  Uite  Hon. 
Seth  May,  who  was  for  many  vears  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maine. 
John  W.  is  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College,  class  of  1852,  and  the  first  year  after  leaving 
college  he  was  an  instructor  in  Baltimore,  Md..  in  what  was  styled  Newton  University. 
He  then  pursued  legal  studies  with  his  father,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1855,  and 
entered  upon  professional  practice  in  Winthrop.  In  1863  he  removed  to  Lewiston,  where 
he  has  an  oftlce,  and  resides  in  Auburn.  He  has  held  the  position  of  register  in  bank- 
ruptcy; is  much  liked  by  the  members  of  the  Androscoggin  Bar  for  his  genial  character- 
istics, and  at  their  request  published  a  unique  volume  of  legal  and  local  reminiscences. 
In  1884,  under  the  title,  '*  Inside  the  Bar."  Tlii?  NK>k  contains  verses  of  artistic  merit, 
as  well  as  humorous  and  rollicking  lines,  and  is  a  verv  acceptable  addition  to  the  litera- 
ture of  Maine.  Mr.  May  was  married,  in  1869,  to  Harriet  Blaine,  daughter  of  Dr.  H. 
L.  K.  Wiggin.  of  Auburn. 


OUR  AUBURX. 

Ours  is  a  city,  but  not  by  the  sea 

Where  the  stately  ships  sail  by, 
Where  the  blue  waves  dance  when  the  winds  are  free. 

And  the  yachts  like  sea-gulls  fly. 


*  The  colors  that  tloat  from  the  mast-head  should  be  the  credentials  of  our  seamen. — 
Hf.xkv  Clay. 
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Ours  is  a  city  remote  from  the  shore 

Where  the  thunderinpj  surges  break 
O'er  jagged  rocks  with  a  dcafning  roar, 

Till  the  deep  foundations  shake. 

Nor  dwell  we  where  the  mountains  grand 

Lift  up  to  the  vaulted  sky 
Their  lofty  summits  overlooking  the  land 

Where  our  possessions  lie. 

But  the  river  is  ours,  and  it  flows  serene 

Through  a  landscape  passing  fair; 
By  its  winding  shores  the  valleys  arc  green, 

And  they  smile  with  the  husbandman's  care. 

And  though  but  a  remnant  remains  to-day 

Of  the  forests  that  gloomed  around 
In  the  ancient  time,  and  stretched  away 

To  the  far  horizon's  bound; 

Yet  scattered  groups  by  river^and  hill 

Of  the  dark  green  pines  of  old 
Are  blending  their  soml)re  shadows  still 

In  the  picture  we  behold. 

Shadows  unchanged,— though  the  maple  woods 

Are  changing  their  emerald  hues 
To  crimson  and  gold,  and  the  sunshine  floods 

Their  banners  with  glories  profuse. 

Behold,  what  vistas  on  either  shore 

Of  the  beautiful  river  unveil! 
How  the  waters  reflect  as  they  flow  evermore 

Panoramas  whose  charms  never  fail. 

The  grandeur  is  ours  of  the  cataract,  too, 

When  the  river  leaps  up  in  its  might 
With  a  torrent  uncurbed  and  terrific  to  view, 

And  a  voice  like  the  thunder  at  night; 

Gathering  volume  and  force  as  it  bounds  o*er  the  rocks 

Far  down  to  the  chasm  below ; 
Foaming  white  in  its  vengeance  which  ma<lden8  and  mocks 

At  all  barriers  opposed  to  its  flow. 

Here  nestling  cosily  down  by  the  bank 

Our  city  lies  with  the  falls  in  view. 
And  suburbs  close  to  their  western  flank 

And  the  gorge  where  the  floods  pass  through. 
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And  the  elms  and  the  maples  line  each  street. 

And  the  spires  mount  up  to  the  sky. 
While  the  western  heights  with  the  oak  woods  greet 

And  captivate  the  eye. 

Who  shall  say  that  our  words  proclaim 

But  a  hoast  which  the  truth  belies  ? 
No  fairer  town  with  a  beautiful  name 

Is  under  New  England  skies. 


THE  ADVENT  OF  THE  SNOW. 

Again  ye  come,  ye  feathery*  forms 

Of  the  white  untrodden  snow; 
Shaken  from  wing:8  of  the  mountain  cloud, 
Te  cover  the  earth  with  a  crystal  shroud, 

And  ye  bring  us  merriment  now. 

Ye  come — O  how  softly  at  first  ye  come. 

Bright  messengers  from  the  sky ! 
I  watch  your  comiug,  but  listen  in  \*ain 
For  the  rustle  of  wings  at  the  window  pane, 

As  your  marshaled  hosts  go  by. 

Ye  fall  in  the  nooks  where  the  violets  bloomed. 

Through  the  leafless  boughs  ye  sift. 
And  ye  load  the  arms  of  the  evergreens  down. 
With  a  clustering  load  as  they  struggle  and  groan 

'Neath  the  stress  of  the  fleecy  drift. 

For  the  winds  are  hushed,  and  ye  gather  and  cling 

Wherever  ye  chance  to  alight, — 
On  trellis  and  post  and  garden  wall. 
Assuming  shapes  grotesque  and  tall, 

Like  the  frost-spirit's  imps  at  night. 

And  the  brown  hills  sleep  'neath  the  counterpane  white, 

"Which  ye  spread  the  wide  waste  o'er: 
But  ye  force  from  my  heart  a  sorrowful  sigh. 
As  ye  strew  the  grave  mounds  white  where  lie 

The  dear  ones  gone  before. 

Whence  do  ye  come,  O  beautiful  flakes! 

And  where  is  vour  cr\'stalline  home  ? 
Are  ye  wrought  in  the  sky  where  ye  silently  rove, 
Or  wafted  to  earth  from  some  heaven  above. 

Whence  types  of  the  beautiful  come  ? 
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Are  ye  bom  of  the  ocean  mists  afar, 

Are  ye  flung  from  the  wide  sea^s  foam  ? 
Or  is  it  from  realms  of  the  polar  night 
Ye  have  taken  your  long  and  wearisome  flight, — 
Tell  me  whence  do  ye  come  ? 

What  mission  is  yours  from  the  upper  skies, 
What  message  to  earth  do  ye  bring  ? 

Have  ye  no  lesson,  nought  to  say 

Of  the  Power  that  works  in  such  wonderful  way 
To  fashion  each  crystalline  wing  ? 

We  know  that  your  delicate  workmanship 

Is  frail  and  ephemeral  too, — 
That  the  sparkling  bars  in  each  crystal  thread. 
Soon  trampled  and  crushed  by  a  thoughtless  trecul. 

Are  lost  to  our  idle  view. 

Do  ye  teach  us  thus  the  glories  will  fade, 

Of  that  far-off,  unseen  world ; 
To  whose  portal  bright  beyond  the  skies 
We  yearningly  strain  our  mortal  eyes 

For  a  glimpse  of  the  light  unfurled  ? 

Ah,  no,  not  such  the  lesson  ye  bring, 

Bright  messengers  from  the  sky ! 
Though  the  fashion  of  earth  dissolve  and  pass 
From  our  clouded  view,  like  withering  grass. 

We  know,  in  that  world  on  high, 

That  decay  and  death  and  change  prey  not 

On  the  treasures  there  in  store; 
And  we  wait  with  a  love  that  cannot  wait 
To  press  dear  hands  grown  chill  of  late. 

Which  beckon  from  the  shining  shore. 


OUR  CHRISTMAS. 

**  A  merry  Christmas,**  did  you  say? 

Ah,  such  it  were  if  one  wee  face 
Could  answer  back  our  smiles  to-day. 
And  lisp  papa,  mammal    But  nay. 

With  us  there  is  a  vacant  place. 

That  little  chair,  a  year  ago. 

Held  its  sweet  treasure  at  our  board ; 
It  hath  been  vacant  months,  we  know. 
But  yet  to-day  it  grieves  us  so 

We  cannot  speak  one  merry  word. 
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Only  a  year!    We  had  no  thought 

So  brief  would  be  the  baby's  stay; 
Her  little  hands  flew  up  and  caught 
The  joy  with  which  our  hearts  were  fraught, 
On  that  her  only  Christmas  day. 

Where  art  thou,  darling  of  our  love  ? 

What  merry  Christmas  now  is  thine  ? 
Do  kindred  arms  in  heaven  above 
Enfold  thee  with  a  parent's  love 

And  clasp  thee,  child  of  mine  ? 

If  thou  art  happy,  why  not  we  ? 

Here  joy  an<l  grief  sit  side  by  side 
To  join  the  general  jubilee. 
Ah,  yes!  but  still  our  thoughts  must  be 

Of  one  not  here  this  Christm;ui-tide. 


^filfhfou  04iksmith, 


Appleton  Oaksmith,  son  of  Seba  Smith  ('*  Major  Jack  Doiming**)  and  Elizabeth  Oalces 
Smith,  was  bom  March  22,  1828,  in  Portland.  Me.  His  parents  removed  to  New  York 
when  he  was  twelve  years  of  age  He  followetl  the  sea  in  early  life  and  was  a  brave  and 
pliant  ooniiiiander  He  afterwani  carrieti  on  a  shipping  business  in  New  York,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  lost  a  fortune  in  lending  Mssistunce  to  the  Cubiu  patriots  He  removcil  to 
North  Carolina  after  rhe  close  of  the  <'ivil  War,  where  he  represented  his  county  in  the 
General  Assembly,  and  tilleil  m^ny  local  ottiees  of  trust,  and  was  ahvi^ys  a  leatliiig  man 
in  his  section.  He  w:is  possessetl  of  great  beauiy  of  i»en»on  and  m«'>8t  agreeable  man- 
ners, always  making  many  warm  friends  everywhere.  He  wrote  many  sketches  and  8t4>- 
rie8.  and  many  p<>ems  that  have  been  highly  praise<l  by  the  critics.  His  poem  called 
•*  M-ig^ie  Bell  w;is  jjre.itly  admire^!,  and  has  been  reprinted  many  times.  He  died  Oct. 
26,  1^7,  and  was  buried  at  his  old  home  -  Hollywood,  Carteret  Co.,  North  Carolma. 


THE  LITTLE  STRAW  HAT. 

We  all  of  us  have  our  secret  hoard 

Of  things  that  we  cherish  and  tenderly  prize- 
Tliings  that  are  neither  of  value  or  rare, 
Or  for  which  any  one  else  would  care, 
Yet  priceless  to  us — and  we  keep  them  stored 

Far  from  the  sight  of  all  other  eyes. 

I  have  one  treasure  among  my  store, 
Which  is  dearer  than  all  of  the  rest  to  me ! 

You  will  smile  mayhap  with  unbelief, 

Unless  you  have  had  the  self-same  grief; 

For  the  trifles  of  those  who  are  no  more. 
The  loved  and  the  lost  grow  precious  to  be. 
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Would  you  know  what  it  is,  so  dear  to  my  eyes, 

And  what  so  often  will  make  them  dim  ? 
For  it  brings  to  mind  the  dear  little  head 
That  so  long  has  slept  with  the  loved  ones  dead, 
'Tis  nothing— this  thing  that  I  so  much  prize — 
But  a  little  straw  hat  with  a  ragged  brim. 

I  often  unlock  the  closet  door 
And  bring  it  tenderly  forth  to  the  light; 

The  ribbon  is  faded,  His  torn  and  old, 

But  no  one  could  buy  it  with  gold  untold ; 

And  many  a  time  on  the  chamber  floor 
I  have  wept  and  kissed  it  half  the  night. 

I  love  it  only  as  a  mother  can  love 

The  simple  things  of  her  little  dead; 
I  piize  it  as  only  a  mother  can  prize 
The  things  so  worthless  in  other  eyes ; 
For  it  symbols  the  crown  that  I  know  above 

Covers  the  little  one's  head. 

With  streaming  eyes  I  can  often  see 

The  sweet  little  face  in  the  sunlight  glow, 
Looking  forth  from  the  ragged  brim 
With  the  saucy  glance — so  sweet  in  him, 
When  he  used  to  romp  in  the  grass  with  me. 
In  the  summers  so  long  ago. 

The  little  one  had  his  holiday  dress, 
With  a  hat  that  was  very  fine  and  grand; 

But  it  never  to  me  was  half  so  dear 

As  the  one  I  have  cherished  for  many  a  year. 

For  my  lips  the  very  spot  can  press 
Where  *  twas  torn  by  the  little  hand. 

I  have  diamonds  rare,  and  many  a  gem, 
With  which  sometimes  my  hair  I  trim. 

When  forth  in  the  world  I  am  forced  to  go. 

To  mix  with  the  mockery  and  show: 

But  there's  none  that  I  prize — not  all  of  them — 
Like  the  little  straw  hat  with  the  ragged  brim. 

We  are  told  that  earth's  treasures  we  must  not  hoard. 
Where  moth  doth  corrupt  and  rust  doth  dim; 

Yet  this  is  but  a  memento  I  love 

Of  the  priceless  treasure  I  have  above; 

It  is  not  for  it  my  tears  are  poured — 

This  little  straw  hat  with  the  ragged  brim. 


S6 
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CHANGE. 

My  lady-love  so  cold  has  gTt»wii 

I  cannot  meet  her  eve 
But  that  my  heart  sinks  like  a  stone. 

And  I  but  wish  to  die. 
There  was  a  time  when  her  de.'ir  irVince 

Was  warmer  than  the  sun; 
But  now  my  love  hath  little  cham-e 

For  hope  to  tlwell  upon. 

"  YTliy  hath  she  chanjred  ?*'  I  ask  the  winds 

Which  pass  me  kindly  by; 
But  each  dead  leaf  the  cause  reminds. 

And  all  thhti/s  make  reply. 
I  wander  in  the  woihIs  at  eve, 

And  watch  the  dea<l  leaves  fall. 
And  chide  myself  that  I  should  grieve 

For  what  doth  come  to  all. 

"  Change,  change,"  is  written ^everj'where 

Upon  the  earth  and  sky; 
We  breathe  it  with  life's  morning  air. 

We  lire  it  when  we  die. 
Then  wherefore  should  I  grieve  that  she 

Acteth  so  well  her  part. 
Since  greater  change  can  never  be 

Than  in  a  troman^n  heart! 


FORGET  ME  NOT. 

I  walked  adown  the  garden  walk 

To  bid  my  love  gootl-bye. 
And  as  I  passed  the  rose's  stalk, 

A\niat  should  my  eyes  espy 
But,  nestled  like  a  brootling  dove 

In  some  sequestere<l  spot. 
The  very  thing  I  told  my  love — 

A  dear  **  Forget-me-not  !** 

I  stooped  and  phirked  the  little  Hower; 

He  said,  *'  What  do  you  seek  ?• ' 
I  answered,  '*In  the  twilight  hour 

Let  thi:*,  love,  for  me  speak?*' 
I  twined  it  softly  in  his  breast. 

His  arms  were  round  me  furled. 
And  as  I  leaned  upon  his  breast 

He  said  I  was  *'  his  world." 
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His  sword  was  girt  upon  bis  thigh, 

His  plume  waved  in  the  breeze, 
And  all  the  twilight  seemed  to  sigh 

Among  the  garden  trees ! 
1  looked  intt)  his  eyes  and  felt 

As  happy  as  maidens  feel, 
When  first  two  loving  spirits  melt 

In  one,  for  woe  or  weal. 

He  drew  me  closer  to  bis  heart. 

My  hand  was  on  his  breast; 
He  said,  *'  My  love  I  though  now  we  part, 

This  heart  can  never  rest 
Until  I  bring  you  back  your  flower, 

And  claim,  where  now  we  stand, 
In  some  sweet  future  twilight  hour, 

This  darling  little  hand." 

These  were  the  words  I  heard  him  say — 

The  last  I  ever  heard ! 
I  saw  him  slowly  ride  away. 

While  not  a  step  I  stirred. 
I  could  not  move  -1  saw  him  turn 
,      And  kiss  his  hand  to  me. 
Ah !  how  my  spirit  then  did  yearn 

For  what  would  never  be. 

This  little  casket  that  I  wear 

The  rest  can  better  tell — 
A  withered  flower— a  lock  of  hair, 

A  blood-stained  word,  '*  Farewell  I" 
They  buried  him  upon  the  field. 

Upon  the  battle-plain, 
And  life  to  me  can  never  yield 

A  comfort  to  my  pain. 

I  often,  at  the  twilight  hour, 

Steal  down  the  garden  walk. 
Where  once  1  plucked  the  little  Hower 

Beneath  the  rose's  stalk; 
And  when  I  reach  the  wicker  gate. 

And  no  one  else  is  nigh, 
I  almost  think  I  see  him  wait, 

As  then,  to  say  "Good-bye.*' 
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And  sometimes,  when  the  shadows  creep 

Along  the  garden-wall, 
I  hear  a  voice  which  makes  me  weep 

Out  of  the  darkness  call; 
It  seems  to  say,  as  still  I  stand 

Upon  the  same  old  spot, 
**  I  *m  waiting  for  that  little  hand. 

My  dear — Forge t-me-notP' 


BOOT  AND  SADDLE. 

Boot  and  saddle!  the  bugles  ring: 

Boot  and  saddle ! 
Come,  comrades,  from  your  slumbers  spring. 
The  drums  are  beating  from  wing  to  wing, 
The  bugle  the  mom  is  welcoming ! — 
But  a  different  welcome  the  night  will  bring 

To  those  who  boot  and  saddle. 

Boot  and  saddle!  the  Captain  cries: 

Boot  and  saddle ! 
He  dreams  not  now  of  his  lady*s  eyes;      * 
Perchance  he  dreams  that  the  foeman  flies. 
And  hears  Fame's  morning  trumpet-cries! — 
But  night  will  bring  him  Fame's  disguise: 

He  *11  no  more  boot  and  saddle. 

Boot  and  saddle!  the  Sergeants  shout: 

Boot  and  saddle ! 
The  moin  has  put  night's  lanterns  out: 
**The  foe!  the  foeT'  hoarse  bawls  the  scout, 
Hiding  all  bloody  to  the  redoubt : — 
He  never  will  see  that  focmau's  rout; 

He  '11  no  more  boot  and  sa'ddle. 

Boot  and  saddle!  the  troopers  roar: 

Boot  and  saddle ! 
Dream  no  more  of  the  girls  you  adore; 
'T  will  be  but  a  day  that  they'll  deplore 
The  lads  who  campward  will  ride  no  more. 
When  this  day's  iron  storm  is  o'er; 

Who  *ll  no  more  boot  and  saddle. 
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§Hmuel  gohn  ffike. 


S.  J.  Pike  was  a  native  of  Newbury,  Mass..  born  April  23, 1828.  He  graduated  at  Bow- 
doin  College  ia  1847,  in  the  class  that  furiiishe4l  several  distinguish^  civil  engineers, 
among  whom  we  may  mention  C'has.  W.  Barrett,  formerly  engineer  in  Portland,  1.  S.  Met- 
calf,  who  has  been  connected  with  various  railroatis.  and  Henry  1).  Whitcomo,  of  East- 
port,  now  ehiel  engineer  of  the  famous  Kanawha  Co.  Mr.  Pike  was  one  of  the  finest 
poets  that  any  Maine  college  has  educated.  After  leaving  Bowdoin,  he  went  to  Dover, 
N.  H..  and  following  in  the  steps  of  his  father,  a  well-known  teacher  of  his  day,  gave 
himself  to  the  same  calling.  He  remained  some  five  years  in  Dover,  and  while  there 
wrote  and  published  in  the  New  York  JJterary  Amtricon  several  poems  of  (nreat  merit, 
among  which  whs  "The  Better  Land."  From  Dover  he  went  to  New  York,  and  was 
employed  by  Mason  and  Broihers  as  critic  and  translator.  He  held  a  tutorship  in  Bow- 
doin  College  in  18fi2-&3.  wav  head  master  of  several  High  Schools,  an<t  delivered  orations 
on  Commencement  and  other  occasions.    His  death  occurred  in  Boston,  Not.  6, 1861. 


THE   BETTER   LAND. 

Toiling  pilgrims,  faint  and  weary,  lift  we  np  our  tearful  eyes 
To  the  radiant  bourn  and  blissful,  whilbciward  our  journey  lies; 
To  a  land  on  groping  Heason  glimmering  dimly  and  afar, 
While  to  Faith's  cltar  gaze  it  shineth  like  a  fixed,  un\ianing  star. 

There  no  blinding  lioms  of  noontide  cm  the  vision  Hash  and  glow: 
Shrouded  midnight  never  eometh  with  her  foot-falls  hushed  and  slow, 
But  undarkening  brilliance  tloateth  on  the  waves  of  holy  air, 
Kindled  by  the  smile  eternal,  which  our  Father  deigns  to  wear. 

There  the  verdure  fadeth  never,  and  the  odors  never  die; 
There  beneath  unwilting  blossoms  piercing  thorns  may  never  lie; 
Music,  softer  and  diviner  than  from  earthly  lyres  hath  rolled, 
Through  angelic  utterance  breaketh,  and  from  quivering  cords  of  gold. 

In  the  greenness  of  the  meadows,  sweet  still  waters  smile  and  sleep. 
Hound  whose  fragrant,  rosy  margin  countless  angels  vigils  keep 
Over  souls  by  sin  untainted,  by  temptation  puritied. 
Who  through  grief  and  patience  strengthened  in  beatittide  abide. 

Like  a  dove  of   snowy  plumage,  brooding  on  her  leafy  nest. 

Peace  in  sacred  beauty  resteth,  deep  in  every  saintly  breast; 

noi)e  hath  found  the  dazzling  s])lendor  of  her  grandest  day  outshone. 

While  through  every  bosom  thrilleth  joy  that  sense  hath  never  knoMvn. 

Tears  that  tremble  on  the  lashes  in  aftliction's  keenest  hours 

Were  as  dews  of  summer  evenings,  on  the  thirsty  lips  of  llowers. 

Vanishing,  when  daylight  cometh,  or  but  briefly  lingering, 

That  they  may  uncounted  jewels  round  the  glistening  blossoms  Hing. 

Faith  to  sight  hath  been  perfected;  love  new  fervor  hath  attained; 
Ghostly  doubt  and  fear  have  perished  in  the  heart  where  once  they  reigned. 
Gleaming  crowns  adorn  each  forehead  by  the  thorns  of  sorrow  torn. 
And  he  wears  the  whitest  raiment  who  the  heaviest  cross  hath  borne. 
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We  from  that  fair  land  are  sundered  by  a  river  deep  and  wide. 
Whose  chill  waves  dash  nearer  to  us  like  an  ocean*8  pulsing  tide; 
Day  by  day,  beneath  the  billows  hosts  go  down,  who  rise  no  more 
Till  the  unretuming  current  bears  them  to  the  heavenly  shore. 

There,  in  mansions  Grod  hath  builded,  evermore  unperishing, 
Chant  they  hymns  of  loftiest  measure  to  their  Maker,  Saviour,  King, 
Who  in  mercy  hath  his  creatures  with  eternal  dwellings  blest. 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

Wandering  pilgrims,  faint  and  weary,  lift  we  up  our  tearful  eyes. 
To  the  radiant  bourn  and  blissful,  whitherward  our  journey  lies; 
Wliile  her  pinions  lithe  and  buoyant  Hope  unfurls  to  waft  the  soul 
From  the  depths  of  its  despondence  to  the  glories  of  its  goal. 


tnrit  ^teehch  ^ifihg. 


Henry  Wheeloek  Ripley  was  bom  in  Fryeborg,  Oxford  Coimtjr.  Me.,  June  30,  1828. 
Was  ednoated  at  Fryebure  Academy;  is  the  only  sonriTinK  one  of  six  sons  of  the  late 
Qen.  James  Wbeelock  Ripley  a  natire  of  Hanover,  N.  H.,  and  Member  of  Congress 
three  terms,  from  1826  to  1831,  from  the  ad  District  of  Maine,  and  Collector  of  Costoms 
for  the  District  of  Eastport  and  Passamaqooddy  from  1831  to  1835,  onder  President  Jack- 
son's Administration:  a  nephew  of  Qen.  Eleazer  Wlieelock  Ripley  of  the  War  of  1812, 
whofooght  the  last  battle  between  the  United  States  and  England  at  Chippewa  and  Lon- 
dy*s  Lane  in  1814,  and  was  also  a  Member  of  Congress  from  the  New  Orleans  District  of 
Ix>Qisiana  from  1826  to  1832,  and  great-arandson  of  Eleazer  Wheeloek,  founder  and  first 
President  of  Dartmouth  College  and  of  Wheelock's  Indian  School.  Rerooved  to  Port- 
land, Me.,  in  1814,  and  from  there  to  Charleston,  S.  C.  in  1818.  In  1859.  before  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  late  Ciril  War.  removed  again  to  Portland.  In  politics  like  his  ancestors, 
the  Wheelocks,  Ripleys  and  Osgoods,  a  life-long  Democrat  of  the  Jeffersonian-Jaekson 

type. 


NORTH  CONWAY. 

Brightest  of  gems  that  nestle  *mong  the  hills, 
Whose  fadeless  beauties  shine  on  every  hand; 

I  see  thee  'midst  the  touch  of  summer's  smile. 
Breathing  in  fragrance  sweet  o*er  all  the  land. 

Behold  thy  mountains  lifting  high  their  heads, 
To  catch  the  glowing  light  of  early  dawn ; 

While  everv  charm  that  fills  the  human  soul. 
Comes  stealing  o'er  the  glories  of  the  mom. 

Thejlovely  valley  sleeps  in  sweet  repose. 
The  hum  of  busv  life  is  hushed  ami  still; 

No  sounds  discordant  fill  the  listening  ear. 
Or  dim  the  songs  that  come  from  every  hill. 
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O  nature  fair  I  thine  everlasting  hand, 
Here  gives  the  light  and  glory  of  thy  charms; 

And,  like  a  loving  mother  for  her  child, 
With  true  devotion  clasps  thee  to  her  arms. 

Farewell!  when  life's  short  race  is  done, 
And  all  of  brightest  earthly  scenes  are  o'er,^ 

O  may  I  catch  one  distant  gleam  of  thee. 
In  lingering  love  from  out  the  silent  shore. 


WHEN  WRAPPED  IN  DREAMS. 

When  wrapped  in  dreams  at  night* s  still  hour, 

In  visions  bright  I  see 
The  glowing  light  of  by-gone  years 

Return  once  more  to  me. 

A  lingering  love  is  mine  again, 

To  live  each  bright  scene  o'er, 
And  stronger  bind  in  closer  ties 

The  loving  hearts  of  yore. 

To  see  each  face  and  look  the  same. 

With  hearts  to  friendship  true; 
I  would  not  lose  a  world  of  old. 

To  change  it  for  a  new. 

And  yet,  methiuks,  it  is  not  all 

Of  friendly  heart  or  love 
That  wafts  our  sweetest  blessings  here. 

From  that  bright  realm  above. 

Life  is  a  mystery  like  a  dream. 

Unfolding  every  hour, 
With  gleams  of  sunlight  peering  through 

The  softly  falling  shower. 

The  spring-time  gives  its  glowing  charms. 
And  summer's  sun  shines  bright; 

While  autumn's  moon  in  beauty  blends 
With  winter's  starry  night. 

The  world  in  which  we  live  and  move 

Is  ours  to  keep  in  trust. 
Until  we  lay  our  burdens  down, 

To  sleep  in  silent  dust. 

Hope  is  the  ever  shining  star 

That  guides  our  longing  sight; 
The  brightest  flower  within  the  heart 

Is  con8ciou8nen8  of  right. 
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MUSIC. 


There  is  a  power  which  God  has  given, 
Deep  buried  in  the  human  soul; 

It  gives  its  sweetness  like  the  flowei*s. 
Beyond  the  heart's  control. 

We  hear  it  in  our  infant  life. 
In  simple  song  on  mother's  knee; 

And  feel  its  tender,  soothing  touch, 
Through  all  her  love  and  constancy. 

*Tis  Music's  charm  that  leads  us  on, 
Amidst  the  din  of  earthly  strife; 

And,  in  our  swift-declining  years. 
Brings  back  the  sunny  hours  of  life. 

We  love  it  in  the  waking  dawn, 
And  in  the  quiet  hours  of  night; 

It  lights  our  troubles  like  a  star, 
And  gives  the  heart  a  pure  delight. 

O  Music !  let  thy  loving  sounds 
In  all  thy  glorious  notes  be  given ; 

And  may  this  sacred  gift  to  earth 
Be  ours  upon  the  harps  of  heaven. 


^louzo  (^ni'ksan  (Broier, 

Alonzo  J.  Grover  waif  born  in  Bethel,  Aug.  26.  1828.  Hi«  father  was  a  farmer,  though, 
— aooordlng  to  a  sketch  in  '*  The  History  of  Chicago,'*  from  which  this  biography  is  con- 
deusett— attaining  to  sonte  military  preferment,  of  moilernte  means  and  a  numerous 
family.  He  marrieti  Miss  Sophronia  Bryant,  of  Portland,  a  disUtnt  relative  of  the  poet 
<»f  that  name.  Alonzo  was  the  second  son  of  the  family,  a  boy  of  push,  who,  after  pur- 
chasing his  time  of  Iiis  father,  entered  Gould's  Academy  in  Ids  native  town,  where  he 
fitteti  himself  for  college  in  an  unusually  short  time.  He,  however,  decidc«l  not  to  enter 
college,  and  on  leaving  the  acudenty  eonimence<l  the  study  of  law  in  Bethel,  and  was  ad- 
mitteil  to  the  Bar  at  Portlantl,  in  1853.  Bei-oming  deeply  intereste<i  in  the  anti-slavery 
cause,  he  lectureil  for  the  s<HMety  of  which  \Vm.  l.lovii  Garrison  was  president,  travel- 
ing through  the  New  England  States  lecturing  ami  attending  conventions.  He  formed 
an  intimate  acquainUiiice  with  Garrison,  Wendell  Thillips.  Theo«iore  Parker,  Parker 
Pillsburv,  Samuel  J.  May.  and  all  the  principal  workers  in  the  anti-slavery  movement. 
In  1853  he  removed  to  Illinois,  and  th:<t  year  assisted  in  forming  the  first  Kepublican 
organization  in  his  county.  In  1855  he  Has  mol>l>ed  at  Eurlville  for  harb(.)ring  a  fugitive 
slave-  Besides  his  professional  work,  Mr.  Grt>ver  writes  and  lectures  on  reformatory 
enterprises,  auul  many  of  his  articles  have  been  published.  He  established,  and  for  some 
years  edite<!,  the  Enrlville  Trausrriftt,  and  has  l>een  an  eilitorial  contributor  for  several 
years  to  the  Vhiconn  Sentinel,  and  other  publications.  He  w;i8  the  author  of  the  famous 
plank  in  the  Republican  platform  of  18C8,  against  repudiation,  etc..  aideil  in  inaugurating 
what  is  known  as  the  Greenbrick  Party,  stumping  his  native  State.  With  his  own  hand 
he  knocke<l  in  the  heail  of  the  first  b.tVrel  of  rum  de.-'tnnetl  under  the  "Maine  Liquor 
I^w'*  of  1851.  His  first  wife  was  C)ctavia  E.  Norton,  also  a  native  of  Maine  ITiey  have 
four  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  in  business  in  Chicago,  and  the  second  is  an  artist  of 
unusual  merit.    Mr.  G rover's  home  is  now  at  Muscotah,  Kansas. 
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LINES  FOR  A  SILVER  WEDDING .» 

The  clock  of  love  marks  five  and  twenty  years ; 

They  span  the  morning  and  the  noon  of  life ; 
They  hold  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  joys,  the  tears, 

That  sum  up  life,  of  husband  and  of  wife. 

If  dreams  shall  fade  not,  but  change  into  truth,— 

If  hope/ore,<»€es,  and  tears  are  not  in  vain, — 
If  manhood  gain  the  high  ideal  of  youth, 

And  reach  the  lofty  heights  it  would  attain, — 

• 
With  love  must  man's  ambition  be  inspired, 

And  love  must  fill  his  heart  full  to  the  brim; 
His  wife  must  be  all  that  his  soul  desired; 

Her  highest  hopes  must  be  fulfilled  in  him. 

When  passion  blind  shall  turn  to  purpose  pure. 
And  finest  gold  of  thought  be  purged  from  dross, 

'Tis  only  then  that  earthly  love  is  sure. 
And,  perfect  grown,  can  bear  earth's  sorest  loss. 

And  if  the  clock  of  love  shall  mark  again 
An  equal  span,  'twill  bring  the  golden  score; 

Though  youthful  strength  be  spent,  there  will  remain 
The  wealth  of  love  laid  up  by  them  in  store. 

When,  in  the  tranquil  eve  of  wedded  life, 
The  evening  shadows  on  your  path  grow  long. 

Cling  closer,  husband!  closer  nestle,  wife! 
Long- years  of  constant  love  to  you  belong. 

As  steps  of  feeble  age  must  weaker  grow. 
And  brown  hair  tuni  to  gray,  and  eyes  grow  dim. 

Love's  pure  and  steady  fiame  will  brighter  glow, — 
Cling  to  her  closer!  closer  cling  to  him! 

The  way  will  steeper  grow,  the  sun  sink  low, 
The  vale  of  years  grow  dim,  and  dark,  and  chill. 

Cling  closer  to  each  other  as  you  go 
Together  trudging  slowly  down  the  hill. 

The  clouds  from  gray  will  soon  to  cnmson  turn. 
And  light  up  all  the  twilight  of  your  sky; 

The  gates  of  closing  day  will  glow  and  bum 
As  hope  foretells  love's  immortality. 


•Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Warren,  of  Uillsdalo,  111.,  on  their  Silver  Wedding-day,  March  10, 
1884. 
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The  larger,  fuller  life  beyond  the  grave 
Eternal  mates  and  riper  love  shall  know, 

The  garnered  good  of  earthly  life  shall  save, 
The  ripened  fruitage  of  love  here  below. 


THE  SEASON  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

I  love  to  muse  these  pensive  days, 

The  Indian  summer  through, 
*  And  climb  the  hills  and  tread  the  waya 
In  boyhood* s  haunts  anew. 

A  thousand  voices  of  the  air. 
The  sea,  the  earth,  the  sky. 

Enchanting  whisper  to  me  there. 
Like  spirits  from  on  high. 

The  falling  leaves  si>eak  mournfully. 

The  fading  flowers  sigh ; 
The  sea  pours  forth  grand  minstrelsy. 

Benignant  smiles  the  sky. 

The  beauteous  hills  bedeck  themselvea 

In  scarlet,  gray  and  gold; 
Green  laurel  droops  and  ivy  clings 

O'er  cragged  rocks  and  old. 

The  mountains  rise  in  grandeur  up 

Above  the  ocean's  beds, 
And  sombre  clouds  their  curtains  loop 

In  beauty  round  their  heads. 

The  birds  ring  out  their  parting  songs^ 
The  brooks  run  laughing  by. 

The  squirrels  in  the  chestnut  woods 
Gather  their  stores  on  high. 

The  speckled  trout  and  darting  pike 

In  shallow  watei"s  spawn; 
The  bobolink's  metallic  notes 

Are  tinkling  in  the  lawn. 

The  farmer  in  the  orcbarti  shakes 

The  golden  apples  down, 
Or  in  the  meadow  ample  ricks 

Of  gathered  hay  will  crown. 
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The  partridge  on  his  drumming  log 

The  listening  sportsman  hears; 
And  lo !  a  musket's  sharp  report, 

Resounding,  strikes  my  ears. 

I  see  and  hear  all  these,  and  more, 

Through  autumn's  dreamy  haze, 
And  long  to  drop  the  added  years 

Since  childhood's  happy  days. 


CONSTANCY. 

How  shall  I  tell  you,  dearest  Love, 
My  love  grows  stronger,  day  by  day ; 

How  earth  beneath  and  sky  above 
Are  light  with  love's  divlnest  ray  ? 

Thy  constant  heart  is  like  the  sun; 

My  saddened  life  it  warms  and  cheers. 
Thy  changeless  love,  my  faithful  one  I 

Revives  my  hopes  and  dries  my  tears. 

And  stronger  yet,  with  purer  flame. 
Our  love  shall  glow,  with  latest  breath ; 

YHiile  fait' ring  lips  may  breathe  a  name. 
Or  snatch  love's  final  kiss  from  death. 

Shall  love  survive  when  lips  are  cold  ? 

YHien  fades  to  dust  the  rosy  cheek  ? 
'Tis  God's  great  secret,  yet  untold. 

Which  mortal  tongue  may  never  speak. 


^nticella  ^ekilh 


Maroella  Melville  Hall  was  born  at  Hartford,  Me.,  Dec.  3, 1828.  She  was  married  to- 
Joseph  W.  Hines,  Aug.  29, 1847,  and  spent  the  first  years  of  her  wedded  life  in  Boston, 
afterwards  returning  to  Aroostook.  She  has  three  children,  all  favorably  known  aa 
ready  writers.  Her  father,  Winslow  Hall,  was  among  the  few  brave-hearted  men  who 
founded  the  **  Liberty  Party."  He  moved  to  that  part  of  Aroostook  now  known  as  Cari- 
bou in  1843.  Nearly  all  her  first  published  poems  found  place  in  the  Liberty  StandArd^ 
receiving  flattering  commendations  from  its  editor,  Austin  Willey;  she  also  wrote  for 
many  other  pafiers  and  magazines.  The  first  newspaper  in  Aroostook,  published  in 
Presque  Isle  in  1857,  received  generous  contributions  from  herpen,  under  various  ntyttnt 
de  pfnme,  her  favorite  signature  being  **  Flora  Wildwood."  When  the  request  that  she 
would  take  her  place  among  the  "  Poets  of  Maine"  reached  her,  Mrs.  Hines  was  spend- 
ing the  winter  in  the  South;  hence  she  was  obliged  to  refer  the  matter  of  choice  among 
her  poems  to  her  daughters  who,  although  fulfilling  the  charge  to  the  best  of  their  abiK 
ity,  yet  feel  that  a  tetter  selection  might  have  been  made  Dy  less  interested  persons. 
Nearly  all  of  her  poems  have  a  personal  significance  which  a  stranger  might  not  detect,, 
but  which  endears  them  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  know  the  incidents  which  called 
them  forth.  She  might,  if  she  would,  have  won  greater  fame  and  fortune  by  her  pen; 
but,  possessed  of  a  retiring  disposition,  her  life  has  been  devoted  to  those  who  know 
and  knowing,  love  her  best.  It  may  truly  be  said  of  her  that,  in  all  the  relations  of  life^ 
for  loving  fnends  or  for  needy  strangers,  "She  hath  done  what  she  could." 
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WHAT  IS  HOME  WITHOUT  A  MOTHER  ? 

Such  the  motto  fondly  chosen 

Only  yesterday— inwrought 
With  eacli  rain-bow  tinted  letter 

Brighter  hues  of  loving  thought. 
Home  was  always  home  with  mother, 

Could  there  be  a  truer,  better  ? 
Came  a  message,  anguish-fraught, 

Saying,  **  Death  hath  claimed  thy  mother T* 

What  is  home  without  a  mother  ? 

What  is  sky  without  a  sun  ? 
Wliat  is  ocean  without  water  ? 

Whit  is  life  when  death  hath  won ? 
What  is  home  without  a  mother  ? 

Well  we  know,  who  have  sought  her 
Through  the  lone  rooms,  one  by  one. 

Home,  ah  me!  home  without  mother! 


Once  at  lightest  touch  of  sori-ow, 

Grief  of  heart  or  care  of  brain, 
Mother''  bore  the  balm  of  healing. 

Soothed  the  sorrow,  stilled  the  pain. 
Patient,  tender,  bles8(5d  mother! 

Came  to  her  all  sad  hearts,  feeling 
They  would  not  ask  cheer  in  vain; 

Dear,  unsollish,  noble  mother! 


i( 


Now,  like  avalanche  the  burden. 

And  we  cannot  hear  her  prayer. 
Feel  her  touch,  though  we  are  kneeling 

Close  beside  her  vacant  chair; 
O  my  m»)thcr!  O  my  mother! 

It  wire  joy  beyond  revealing 
Couhl  we  see  her  sitting  thei*e! 

What  is  h«mie  without  my  mother  ? 

Hush!  what  was  that  breath-like  whisper. 

What  those  wor<ls.  like  mother's  own? 
**Look  above  in  thy  beseeching, 

God  is  love  -  then  cease  to  moan." 
Brave,  pure-hearted  Christian  mother, 

By  her  life  such  lessons  teaching. 
She  shall  reap  as  she  hath  sown— 

Home  shall  be  in  heaven  with  mother. 
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CHURNING. 

AND   WHAT  BRIDGET  THOUGHT  ABOUT  IT. 

As  into  the  chum  fast  falleth  the  cream 

Every  drop  quite  alike  doth  seem, 

And  never,  amid  such  a  general  splutter, 

€an  I  tell  for  the  life  of  me  which  is  the  butter. 

So  I  fasten  the  cover,  and  lift  the  dash. 

And  smile  as  I  list  to  the  sullen  splash 

With  each  downward  sweep  of  that  merciless  hish — 

While  the  cream,  all  defenseless,  leaps  madly  away 

Prom  the  rough,  cruel  blows  that  unceasingly  play  I 

But  there's  no  escape,  though  it  rise  to  the  top 

Or  down  to  the  bottom  despairingly  drop ; 

Por  a  ready  tormentor  is  on  its  track. 

And  sooner  or  later,  will  bring  it  back. 

Till,  tired  of  retreating,  the  mass  will  abide 

No  more  of  such  warfare,  all  on  one  side; 

And  angrily  mutters,  in  whisperings  low, 

'**No  more  of  such  peltings  will  I  undergo 

Submissively,  tamely — the  future  shall  tell 

If  blows  I  must  take,  I  can  give  them  as  well; 

Let  them  strike  if  they  choose,  they'll  recoil  from  the  fun, 

For  the  soft,  silly  buttermilk  only  will  run." 

Enough,  quite  enough,  take  the  dasher  away— 

What  was  cream  in  the  morning  is  butter  to-day. 

Just  so  with  the  world,  mused  I  in  my  turn. 
As  I  took  the  rich  butter  up  out  of  the  chum, 
Hy  soft  cream  thus  changed  to  so  solid  a  ball 
A  strong  hand  was  needed  to  mould  it  at  all, — 
Just  so  with  the  world,  small  odds  can  be  scanned. 
While  the  skies  are  unclouded,  the  breezes  are  bland 
Xiike  a  huge  jar  of  cream,  till  there  comes  an  hour 
Of  commotion,  fierce  trial  with  testing  power  I 
And  then,  even  then  the  resemblance  holds  true, 
Por  the  world  has  its  butter  and  buttermilk,  too, 
As  all  cream  is  not  butter,  so  in  the  world's  plan — 
The  moral  is  plain,  if  but  rightly  you  scann: 
■Society's  buttermilk  ne*  er  makes  a  man  I 


KISS  ME  BEFORE  YOU  GO. 

Your  path  lies  over  the  hillside. 
Out  in  the  rain  and  the  sleet. 

Out  in  the  world's  wild  turmoil 
Where  bustle  and  business  meet; 
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And  mine  by  the  noiseless  fireside. 
Where  the  fanciful  embers  glow 

With  a  curious,  life-like  motion, — 
Kiss  me  before  you  go! 

My  quiet  way  will  be  haunted 

With  visions  none  other  can  see, — 
Glances  more  precious  than  diamonds; 

Smiles  full  of  meaning  to  me; 
The  sound  of  a  welcome  footstep ; 

A  whisper  thrillingly  low  :— 
Ah,  thought  will  clasp  memory  closely ! 

Kiss  me  before  you  go ! 

For  this  world  hath  a  thousand  mischances. 

And  one  of  those  chances  mav  fall 
That  we  two  ne'er  again  in  the  firelight 

Make  one  shadow  upon  the  wall! 
Then,  yet  once  more,  ere  the  parting, — 

Alas!  that  it  must  be  so— 
Leave  me  a  fond  benediction, 

Kiss  me  before  you  go ! 


SCANDAL. 

A  sallow  beldam,  from  whose  path 

All  sweet  flowers  shrink,  fearing  her  wrath; 

Withered  and  wrinkled,  too,  is  she. 

Like  apple  dried  upon  the  tree; 

Peaked  her  nose,  pointed  her  chin — 

Her  lips  cl<»se-tlrawn  an<l  very  thin. 

So  tliin,  so  sharp  when  they  are  stirred, 

They're  keener  than  a  two-edged  sword; 

And  that  is  why,  as  logic  teaches. 

She  always  makes  such  cutting  speeches; — 

Her  wonls  glide  through  this  narrow  pass, 

A  strange,  distorted,  loathsome  mass. 

Creep  out  into  the  world,  fell  spies, 

Assuming  many  a  fair  disguise; 

And,  when  their  frau<l  and  flattery 

Gain  of  one's  thoughts  the  entrance-key, 

Woe  to  that  trusting  human  soul 

Whose  armor  is  not  doublv  whole. 
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BUILD  UP  THE  WALL. 

Two  friends  there  were,  who  ever  shared 

Each  other's  care  and  pleasure, 
For  whom,  when  griefs  no  longer  spared, 

Love  filled  the  sinking  measure. 
Their  wishes,  dreams,  ambitions,  one, 

One  prayer  their  spirits  making — 
That  they  might  have,  when  night  came  on, 

One  sleep  and  one  awaking. 

A  foolish  thing,  that  forth  again 

A  look,  a  word  had  driven, 
Made  wider  distance  and  more  pain 

Than  death  each  tie  had  riven ;  • 

What  though  their  paths  be  gloomy,  all. 

And  each  a  weary  rover  ? 
Build  higher  still  the  angry  wall— 

Let  neither  one  look  over. 


ilvHnns  '^aftivHrd. 


Rev.  SUvanus  Uayward  was  born  in  Gilsum,  N.  H.,  Dec.  3, 1828.  His  mother  watt  first 
cousin  to  the  late  William  Cullen  Bryant.  He  fitted  for  college  at  home  and  grailuated 
at  Dartmouth  in  1853.  He  then  engaged  in  teaching,  and  was  preceptor  of  several  acad- 
emies in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  Having  been  approbated  as  a  candidate  for  the 
ministry,  he  supplied  the  pulpit  of  the  Second  Church,  in  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  nine 
months.  He  was  ordained  in  Dun  barton,  Oct.  9,  1861,  and  preached  in  that  town  until 
May,  1, 1866,  at  which  time  he  was  dismissed,  and  May  11,  of  the  same  year,  was  installed 
at  South  Berwick,  this  State,  where  he  remained  seven  years,  with  great  acceptance. 
Since  then  he  has  been  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Fiske  Universttv,  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  where  he  remained  two  years.  From  1875  to  1880,  he  was  engaged  mostly  in  writ- 
ing the  History  of  Gilsum,  N.  H.,  which  was  published  in  1881.  He  is  now  the  Congre- 
gational pastor  at  Globe  Village,  Southbridge,  Mass.,  and  is  also  engaged  in  completing 
the  History  of  Rochester,  N.  H.,  the  originator  of  the  work  having di^.  In  'inly,  1870, 
Mr.  Hayward  delivered  at  Dartmouth  College,  a  poem,  entitled,  "Brass  and  Brains." 


FOR  THE  DEDICATION  OF  AN  ALBUM. 

Ye  who  ope  this  book,  beware!  Freely  quaff  that  sparkling  flood; 

Let  indifference  never  dare  'T  is  the  heart's  most  precious  blood ; 

Stain  the  page  that  now  is  fair.  'T  is  the  only  earthly  good. 

This  is  Friendship's  holy  shrine,  May  you,  with  those  recorded  here. 

Here  Affection's  tendrils  twine,  Find  its  currents  bright  and  clear, 

And  from  clusters  of  her  vine  Unalloyed  with  bitter  tear, 
Love  shaU  press  his  golden  wine. 

And  beyond  these  clouded  skies, 
When  the  eternal  morn  shall  rise. 
Drink  it  pure  in  Paradise. 
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THRENODY. 

0  bless^  Jesus !  how  my  heart  is  yearning 
To  clasp  the  darlings  thou  hast  called  away  I 

With  quenchless  sorrow  all  my  soul  is  burning 

To  see,  embrace,  and  hear  them,  if  I  may. 
How  sweet  the  music  of  their  happy  voices! 

How  dear  the  pattering  of  their  feet  at  play ! 
With  ceaseless  billows  all  my  bosom  tosses, 
Lorn  of  the  darlings  thou  hast  called  away. 

1  know  that  from  all  earthly  storms  defended 
Like  tender  lambs  they  lie  upon  thy  breast ; 

No  more  tliey  weep;  all  childish  griefs  are  ended; 

Safe  folded  in  thy  loving  arms  they  rest. 
But,  Lord,  my  eyes  are  dim  with  mists  of  sadness; 

My  faith  is  weak,  and  darkness  blots  the  day; 
I  cannot  see  the  beauty  and  the  gladness 

That  crown  the  darlings  thou  hast  called  away. 

I^rd,  touch  my  sightless  eyes  that  upward  turning 

Still  fail  with  longing  their  delights  to  see. 
That  healed  and  cleansed  they  may,  with  faith's  discerning, 

Look  on  the  mansions  where  they  rest  with  thee. 
Let  the  dark  pinions  of  this  sorrow  nearer 

Bring  thee,  O  Saviour!  to  my  soul,  I  pray; 
Sweeter  the  ricluicss  of  thy  love  and  dearer 

Becaune  my  darlings  thou  hast  called  away. 

Shrouded  in  darkness,  drinking  down  the  bitter, 

Thy  love  can  sweeten  every  scalding  drop; 
Thy  smile  can  make  the  murky  midnight  glitter 

With  the  bright  dawning  of  eternal  hope. 
Through  life's  slow  cadence  never  more  forsaken, 

O  lead  me  in  thy  loving  steps  each  day. 
Till  with  thy  likeness  satisfied  I  waken, 

And  find  the  darlings  thou  hast  called  away. 


This  Isdy,  daughter  of  the  late  Leonani  ami  Lucy  C.  Hathaway,  was  bom  in  Paris, 
Jan.  G,  1S29.  Sh«  taught  ^liool  before  Iier  marriage,  ami  has  written  intere^tins  articles 
for  reunions,  family  gatherings  ami  other  special  occasions  She  married  bllery  W. 
Howe,  of  Wooilstock,  and  hns  reitideil  mnny  years  in  Portland.  Her  life  has  been  sad> 
dened  by  Ui«  loss  of  several  chiltlren.  one  of*  whom,  Carrie  M.  Kowe.  was  a  graduate  of 
the  Portland  High  School,  "a  young  latly."  says  the  Historian  of  Paris,  "distinguished 
for  her  amiability  of  character,  and  her  scholarly  attainments,  ami  who  was  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  by  a  wide  circle  of  friend;*.**  Mrs.  Itowe  composed  the  following  lines  on 
the  occasion  of  revisiting  the  old  homestead  in  Paris,  which  has  passed  from  the  family 
into  the  hands  of  strangers. 
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MY  CHILDHOOD'S  HOME. 

Home  of  my  childhood,  the  last  link  is  severed 
That  bound  me  to  that  spot  I  loved  so  well; 

No  more  shall  voice  of  kindred  there  recall  me, 
No  more  entice  by  friendship's  magic  spell. 

The  voice  that  soothed  the  early  griefs  of  childhood. 
The  willing  hands  that  toil  for  me  no  more, 

A  mother's  love,  a  father's  kindly  greetings; 
All,  all  have  crossed  to  yonder  happy  shore. 

The  weight  of  years  is  stamped  uptm  my  forehead, 
The  weight  of  grief  sometimes  too  heavy  seems; 

But  in  my  heart  the  home  and  joys  of  childhood 
Are  oft  recalled  by  sweet  and  happy  dreams. 

The  rock  that  stood  beneath  the  apple  blossoms. 
The  brook  that  murmurs  'neath  its  shadows  yet. 

The  tree  our  brother  planted  by  the  roses. 
Are  memories  dear  that  I  would  ne'er  forget. 

The  dear  old  woods  that  crowned  the  western  hillside. 
Whose  sunset  shadows  waved  around  our  home; 

In  school-days,  warm  and  tired,  oft  have  I  rested 
Beneath  the  spread  of  nature's  emerald  dome. 

The  woods  are  gone;  a  stranger's  hand  hath  laid  them; 

We  rest  no  more  beneath  their  grateful  shade. 
But  all  the  hills  are  there,  as  in  our  childhood. 

On  one  more  dear,  a  sister's  grave  was  made. 

As  in  a  dream  I  hear  the  distant  church  bells, 
Resounding  where  my  youthful  feet  have  trod; 

In  all  besides,  a  sacred  stillness  reigneth; 
Those  Sabbath  days  so  dear,  so  near  to  God ! 

[  see  the  brook  and  hear  the  river's  murmur. 
Mingling  with  songs  of  birds  and  matin  chimes; 

But  list  in  vain  for  loved  and  kindred  voices. 
For  they  who  w.ilkod  with  me  now  live  in  brighter  climes. 

Beyond  the  hills  and  woods,  beyond  their  shallows. 

Beyond  the  clouds,  tinted  by  sunset  skies. 
We  there  shall  see  our  loved  ones  and  be  with  them. 

In  brighter  homes  unseen  by  mortal  eyes. 
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^ezekinif  Jordan  %einUt 

Mr.  U^arltt  wam  born  in  Naple*.  then  a  part  of  Baldwin,  March  10, 1829.  His  father 
wa»  on«  of  th(^  Unit  iii'ttlont  of  iliat  r(*);ion.  Being  the  youngest  in  a  pretty  large  family, 
Mr.  lioavltt  r«)ceiv*Ml  that  "  lib4>ral  txlucntion  in  choren,"  which  Mr.  Warner  thinks  indis> 
pensable  to  suhstequent  useful n**)*-*;  but  hi^  other  e4luc:itional  a«l vantages  were  quittf  lim- 
tt4Ml.  He  learne<l  soinethintf  in  the  ooniinon  8cli<K>iA.  but  more  by  himself,  and  without 
a  teacher.  With  few  coinp:iuion><  i>r  hi<<  own  age.  ami  fewer  of  iiko'tastes,  he  early  formed 
an  anient  attachment  to  n:itura1  objecrM.  b>>th  animate  and  inanimate,  and  nerer  lacked 
gO(Ml  company, with  the  HeliU  and  w<M>di(  about  him.  Without  envying  the  glitterine 
prtzejt  wim  by  other*,  he  Iihm  felt  it  a  kind  lot  that  has  given  him  his  *MittIe  farm,**  and 
some  modest  insniration  of  the  Orecian  muiie.  His  ambition  in  life,  as  expreitsed  bv  him- 
Holf,  h:ii  bmm  "  tli-it  in  itoin ;  Wiiv,  and  in  *■^r.\\^^  smiU  degree,  the  world  may  be  the  better 
and  the  happier  for  mv  haviiitt  livtsl  in  it."  He  married  Miss  Mar)'  Barker  Russell,  of 
Newry,  Me..  May  16,  ItiV).  Hin  home  in  Naph^,  Me.,  commamls  a  beautiful  view  of  Long 
I«ako,  with  Its  bright  .ind  far-spreatl  waters,  its  gracefully  indented  shores,  and  its  plo- 
turesque  hills  clustering  thickly  about  it. 


LONG  AGO. 

Ye  rollinj;  years  that  evermore 

Are  si>t»e<liiijj  silently! 
With  nipifi  puce  ye  mark  the  spaee 

Hetwixt  my  youth  and  me! 
ISiit  oft,  with  memory  hnnd  in  hand. 

Whilst  wamlerinj;  to  and  fro, 
1  journey  to  the  happy  land 

In  the  rtMlm  of  Long  Ago. 

O  who  shall  sing  the  matchless  songs 

Of  the  joyous  Long  Ago  ? 
And  who  shall  tell  the  loves  that  dwell 

In  the  blesst'tl  Long  Ago  ? 
The  hues  that  ne'er  had  doubt  or  fear 

When  hearts  no  sha<iows  knew, 
Ami  hope's  gay  voice  sang  sweet  and  clear 

In  the  Ivowers  of  Long  Ago! 

Hright  tlays  of  blissful  ipiorance. 

When  all  was  fair  and  true; 
When  life  paused  not  to  question  aught. 

Hut  trustful  reveled  through 
The  golden  day  in  dreamy  play, 

While  Time's  deceitful  flow 
Outbort*  us  fn"»m  the  enchanted  isles 

Of  the  glorious  Long  Ago! 

O  never  smiles  can  be  so  bright 

As  the  smiles  of  Long  Ago: 
And  never  friends  so  staunch  and  true 

As  the  friends  of  Long  Ago! 
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Here*  s  a  mournful  sigh  for  the  joys  that  lie 

In  the  far-off  Long  Ago  I 
Here  *s  a^ong  and  a  tear  for  the  loved  and  dear 

Of  the  blessed  Long  Ago  I 


CHARITY. 

The  oak  that  grows  on  the  mountain 

Has  many  a  twist  and  crook, — 
Stunted,  and  gnarled,  and  knotty, 

With  never  a  pleasant  look; 
For  by  every  storm  it  is  beaten. 

And  beset  by  every  blast; 
And  the  soil  is  cold  and  sterile  • 

Wherein  its  roots  are  cast. 

But  the  oak  that  grows  in  the  valley 

Is  a  fair  and  shapely  tree; 
Straight,  and  tall,  and  majestic 

As  ever  an  oak  should  be! 
For  'tis  fed  by  the  land's  best  fatness 

And  sheltered  from  every  storm, 
With  never  a  blast  of  the  mountain  wind 

To  mar  its  graceful  form. 

Yet  the  stunted  oak  of  the  mountain 

With  as  fair  a  form  was  blest. 
When,  a  young  and  tender  sapling. 

It  clung  to  its  mother's  breast f 
And  had  it  grown  ih  the  valley, 

And  been  fanned  by  the  tempered  breeze, 
High  and  wide  it  had  towered  in  pride, 

A  giant  among  the  trees ! 


A  THOUGHT. 

O  what  is  life,  that  we  should  be 

So  wedded  to  a  few  brief  yeai-s  ? 
And  what  is  death — the  master-key 

That  opes  the  grandest  mystery, — 
That  we  should  view  with  dread  and  tears  ? 

'Tis  but  to  drop  a  weary  quest. 
To  lay  our  useless  garments  by. 

And  fold  the  hands  across  the  breast, 
And  close  the  eyes  in  peaceful  rest, 

And  wake  to  immortality  I 
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SONG  OF  YOUTH. 

O  youthful  hours,— delightsome  hours ! 

No  clouds  should  change  your  light  to  gloom, 
No  time  so  tit  to  gather  flowers 

As  wheu  they  are  in  bloom ! 
The  sorrows  that  beset  our  life — 

Full  soon  their  burden  we  must  bear, 
If  while  the  roses  blossom  rife 

We  hide  away  from  care. 
And  doth  not  every  preacher  say 

That  life  is  but  a  narrow  span, 
And  youth,  at  best,  a  summer's  day  ? 

Let  us  be  happy  when  we  can ! 

Old  Age  is  stealing  on  apace. 

Old  Age,  so  sad— Old  Age,  so  grim, 
With  wrinkles  on  his  care-worn  face. 

And  eyes  so  dull  and  dim! 
The  oaken  staff  he  leans  upon 

Can  scarce  support  his  tottering  frame. 
And  from  his  heart  the  fire  is  gone 

That  lit  life*s  glorious  flame. 
Then  ere  his  presence  chills  our  powers. 

And  drives  the  sunshine  from  the  day, 
We*ll  make  the  most  of  youth's  bright  hours — 

Let  us  be  happy  while  we  may ! 


SOXG  OF  AGE. 

Ah,  hoary  hairs !  triumphal  crown ! 

The  last,  the  dearest  gift  of  time, 
We  would  not  cast  your  glory  down 

For  all  the  joys  of  youthful  prime. 
Could  we,  by  wish,  displace  the  years 

Through  which  we've  trod  (»ur  pilgrimage^ 
And  face  again  the  hopes  and  fears 

That  meet  us  on  life's  opening  stage, — 
We  M  scorn  the  wish,  nor  lift  the  veil 

That  dims  the  memories  of  the  past: 
Enough  that  we  have  trod  the  vale 

And  gained  the  heights  at  last. 

Think  not  we  view  with  envious  glance 

The  fickle  phantoms  of  delight 
That  for  a  little  moment  dance 


HARRIET  SELL  EN  BAKER,  ZSF! 


In  youth'  s  bright  path,  then  flee  from  sight; 
Too  well  we  know  their  emptiness — 

Too  well  we've  proved  their  feeble  power 
To  make  life's  weary  burdens  less, 

Or  brighten  the  declining  hour. 
But  we  can  sing  of  labors  done, 

Of  life's  great  mysteries  overcome, 
The  long,  long  battle  fought  and  won. 

And — we  are  almost  home ! 


anui  ^eldm  ^nki^r. 


Miss  Harriet  S.  Baker  was  born  in  Norridgewock,  Sept.  11, 1829,  and  has  always  lived 
in  her  native  town.  She  has  been  nmch  of  an  invalid  for  many  years,  hut  possesses  a 
cheerful  temperament,  is  very  fond  of  good  literature,  and  many  of  her  pieces,  contrib- 
uted to  leading  religious  publications  and  family  journals,  are  regarded  as  specimens  of 
real  merit.    IVfiss  Baker  has,  also,  for  some  timej^  written  successfully  in  prose. 


THE  EMPTY  "TRUNDLE-BED." 

** Mother,  don't  you  think  it  best, 

To  sell  our  trundle-bed  ? 
A  neighbor  just  across  the  way 

Would  like  to  buy,  he  said. 

**  Our  children  all  are  grown,  and  now 

For  years  have  been  away 
From  the  old  home,  as  man  and  maids, 

While  this  seems  in  the  way!" 

The  husband's  voice,  though  never  harsh. 
Smote  through  the  '*gude  wife's"  heart 

Like  as  a  sword — and  with  her  tears 
She  whispered,  '*  Do  not  part, 

'*Dear  William,  with  this  relic  old. 

Of  our  bright  youthful  days; 
When  little  children  filled  the  house 

With  all  their  childish  ways. 

*'  You  can't  forget  when  we  at  night 

Had  each  (mr  pet  lamb  fed, 
We'd  gently  lay  them  down  to  sleep 

On  this  same  little  bed. 

*'And  ne'er  so  happy  were  we  then 

As  when  we  went  to  rest, 
We'd  look  down  on  the  darling  face 

That  sleeping  looked  so  blest! 
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"True,  they  have  left  us— all— and  now 

In  other  lauds  yet  roam; 
But  often,  midst  my  household  cares, 

I  fancy  them  at  home. 

**  How  plainly  I  can  see  our  twins 

Sleeping?  here  side  by  side; 
They  seem  yet  t^till  my  *  little  girls/ 

Though  one  is  now  a  bride. 

**  I  see  our  li^ht-haired  Carl,  and  Em — 
The  little  dark-brown  heads 

Of  rougish  Lou  and  *  little  Dot* 
In  turn  upon  this  bed ! 

"And  O  such  memones  fill  the  heart— 

And  yt)ung  I  seem  to  prow. 
Forgetful  that  my  auburn  locks 

Are  now  as  white  as  snow ! 

**  We  cannot  let  it  g<n     I  *m  sure 

You  do  not  think  it  best!'* 
**  No,  mother,  no!    I  will  deny 

Our  neighbor  Hans*  request. 

"And  strange  it  seems  that  I  could  part 
With  what  brings  now  such  joy; 

This  tender  link  that  binds  us  to 
Our  girls  and  darling  boy! 

"Their  little  hands  have  one  bv  one 

Lain  on  this  little  l>ed; 
Keep  it  ?  ()  yes,  in  memory  of 

The  living  and  the  iltaiW 


LIF?rs  KNITTING-WORK. 


My  knit  ting- work  I  laid  aside 
When  the  week  was  tlone; 

But  I  took  it  up  again 
With  Monday's  rising  sun. 

8titrh  l»v  stitch,  hour  bv  hour. 
Through  the  live-long  <lay. 

Do  I  go  the  many  rounds 
Of  life's  busy  way. 

But  I  find  that  I  oft  drop 
Stitches,  here  and  there. 

From  my  tired  hands  that  are 
Burdened  so  with  care. 


But  each  stitch  I  patiently 
Through  the  meshes  draw: 

Till  my  work  is  once  again 
Wlnde,  without  a  fiaw! 

O  that  when  my  life  shall  close. 
And  all  its  acts  laid  bare. 

It  might  all  be  found  complete — 
Perfect  everj'where, — 

A  well-rounded  life  that  should 
Keceive  our  Lord's  bequest: 

"Well  done.  Faithful,  inter  in 
To  my  promised  rest!" 


MARGARET  JANE  MU8SEY  SWEAT. 
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DARKENED  PARLORS. 


Open  wide  the  lattice, 
Raise  the  windows  high; 

Grasp  the  summer  breezes 
As  they're  flitting  by. 

Dark  and  cold  these  parlors, — 
Bring  in  birds  and  flowers ; 

Let  there  not  be  autumn 
In  these  summer  hours  I 

Loop  these  dainty  curtains 

To  the  very  top ; 
Of  this  golden  sunshine 

Do  not  lose  a  drop. 

Ah !  see  how  it  dances 
Through  the  emerald  trees. 

As  it  plays  at  **  hide-and-seek*' 
With  the  summer  breeze. 


See  how  quick  it  kisseth 

This  cold  marble  floor; 
Giving  it  a  warmth  and  glow 

It  never  knew  before. 

It  rests  on  those  rare  pictures 

Hanging  on  the  wall, 
So  that  we  can  almost  hear 

The  murmuring  waterfall! 

Strike  the  chords  of  music, — 

Like  a  chime  of  bells. 
They  now  float  around  these  walls,- 

O  who  can  ever  tell 

What  a  change  the  sunshine 
Hath  wrought  within  this  room ; 

Warm,  and  sweet,  and  golden, 
Robbed  of  all  its  gloom. 


nrqarei  ^nne 


went 


usseit 

Mrs.  Sweat  (Margaret  Jane  Masse v,)  daughter  of  Hon.  John  Mnssey  of  Portland,  wa* 
born  in  that  city  and  has  always  made  it  her  home.  Married  Hon  L.  I).  M.  Sweat,  Octo- 
ber, 1849.  Visited  Europe  in  1855,  and  wrote  letters  thence  to  Tfie  Christian  Heffister, 
then  a  prominent  Unitarian  paper  in  Boston.  Her  first  book.  *'  Ethel's  Love-Life:  a 
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October  of  same  year  by  **  Highways  of  Travel,  or  a  Summer  in  Europe."  published  by 
Walker  &  Wise,  Boston.  Traveled  extensively  in  Europe  in  1873-4,  and  again  in  1887. 
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Written  for  the  Sanitary  Commission  Fair,  held  in  Philadelphia,  during  the  Civil  War. 

OUR  COUNTRY'S  CAUSE. 

War's  cruel  ploughshare  cleaves  the  land 

With  furrows  wide  and  deep; — 
Each  furrow  is  a  hallowed  grave 

Where  our  loved  heroes  sleep. 
But  costly  seed  we're  planting  now 

In  weariness  and  pain, 
Shall,  at  the  harvest-time,  bring  forth 

Fair  fields  of  priceless  grain. 

Our  hearts  arc  saddened  by  the  sight 

Of  sick  and  wounded  men : — 
It  seems  as  if  God's  summer  air 

Could  ne'er  be  pure  again. 
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But  side  by  side  with  War's  dark  sins 

Man*H  noblest  virtues  shine, 
And  woman's  sweet  compassion  beams 

With  lustre  half  divine. 

Sweet  Mother  E  irth  with  tender  care 

Covers  her  wounds  with  Uowers  - 
And  we  would  learn  her  lovinj;  art 

For  these  deep  woun<is  of  ours. 
For,  thoutjch  our  tears  fal)  sadly  lyw 

They,  like  the  summer  rain, 
May  brin<»  rieh  blessinj^s  for  the  time 

When  sunshine  comes  apiin. 

Only  for  thee,  dear  native  Land, 

Could  we  thus  bear  our  woe: 
Only  for  thee  see  day  by  day 

Our  br.ive  m^Mi  thus  laid  h»w. 
But  thoui^h  our  «;riefs  must  inly  bleed 

Throuj^h  m  \ny  a  coming  year, 
Each  sorrow  mikes  our  Country's  Cause 

To  patriot  hearts  more  dear. 


THE  PILGRIM'S  PLAINT. 

As  if  across  Sahara's  sands. 
Dear  Love,  to  thee  I  stretch  my  hinds — 
Between  our  hearts  the  desert  lies 
Barren  beneath  the  burning  skies. 

Each  morn  to  cross  the  arid  waste 
I  start  and  strive  with  eajjer  haste:  - 
Each  nijjht  I  see  at  set  of  sun 
My  journey  is  but  just  bejjun. 

Sometimes  beneath  the  noontide  plare 
The  mirage  jrleams  before  me  fair— 
Onlv  to  lure  mv  wearv  feet 

•  •  • 

Still  farther  with  its  fond  deceit. 

Lon<»  trains  of  travelers  pass  me  by, 
Careless  of  all  the  crowd  am  I : 
Uncharmed  by  all  that  most  they  prize, 
Untrammeled  by  their  fomiest  ties. 

But  as  alone  I  wander  on 
Seekini^'the  way  thou  mayst  have  fjone, 
Methinks  the  desert  sweet  might  be 
Had  I  but  kept  clasped  hands  with  thee. 
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Could  I  now  lift  mine  eyes  to  thine 
Light  heart  and  lighter  step  were  mine- 
Apart  from  thee  the  lengthening  way 
Grows  darker,  drearier,  day  hy  day. 

Dear  Love,  come  forth  and  set  me  free. 
Draw  all  my  being  up  to  thee — 
Bid  dreams  of  desert  sands  depart, 
And  take  me  to  my  home — thy  heart ! 


MY  FRIEND— MY  FRIEND. 

A  thousand  thouglits  unwritten  and  unspoken 
Fly  from  my  heart  to  find  their  home  with  thee; 

And  not  one  link  of  pleasantness  is  broken 
Which  bound  tliee  in  the  dear  old  time  to  me. 

No  day  goes  by  with  heavy  step  or  fleeting, 
But  bears  its  weight  of  loving  hope  or  fear, 

With  which,  for  thy  dear  sake,  my  heart  is  beating, 
As  quick  and  fond  as  if  thou  still  wert  near. 

No  morning  hour  shines,  or  evening  darkens 
Without  some  question  from  my  soul  to  thine, 

And  as  for  thy  reply  my  spiritjiearkens, 
The  winds  bring  answer  that  thou  art  all  mine. 

I  know  that  through  this  dark  and  hopeless  sorrow 
We  shall  love  on  as  we  have  loved  so  long — 

And  though  no  ray  of  promise  gild  the  morrow, 
Each  day  will  prove  our  trust  more  true  and  strong. 

What  matters  then  for  us  this  earthly  parting  ? 

What  though  the  daily  life  be  sad  and  lone  ? 
Ah  me!  such  tears  as  these  should  ne'er  be  starting 

To  eyes  that  once  have  looked  into  thine  own. 

No  thought  save  one  of  deep  and  earnest  gladness 
Should  fill  the  heart  which  thou  hast  stooped  to  win, — 

Thou  art  so  strong,  that  when  I  yield  to  sadness, 
Against  the  greatness  of  thy  love,  I  sin. 

My  Friend !  my  Friend !  forgive  my  weak  complaining, 
I  shrink  at  thouglit  of  all  these  passing  years  I 

So  few  are  gone— so  many  yet  remaining — 
How  can  I  choose  but  count  them  through  my  tears  ? 

But  do  not  fear  that  though  1  now  am  weeping, 
No  glorious  lesson  by  thy  strength  is  taught: 

Not  all  in  vain  these  vigils  am  I  keeping — 
Not  all  unworthy  is  the  work  I've  wrought! 
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"LET  NOT  HIM  THAT  GIRDETH  OX  HIS  HARNESS  BOAST  HIM 
SELF  AS  HE  THAT  PUTTETH  IT  OFF.'' 

O  thou  who  standest  in  the  morning  dawn. 
Whose  pulses  quicken  and  whose  heart  beats  high, 
Longing  to  gird  the  untried  harness  on. 
Flushing  with  ardor — sure  of  victory ; — 
Thou  little  know'st  how  long  the  day  may  be — 
Nor  how  its  heat  and  toil  may  waste  thy  strength, — 
Youth's  buoyant  confidence  can  only  see 
The  conflict's  opening— not  its  weary  length. 

The  blood  and  dust  may  stain  thy  snowy  plume, 
The  tired  hand  may  fail  to  strike  the  blow; 
The  mom  that  smiled  may  prove  a  day  of  gloom. 
And  hopes  that  rose  in  joy  may  set  in  woe. 
Traitors  within  and  foes  without  may  wound — 
Friends  that  are  dear  fall  prostrate  by  thy  side; 
Through  the  long  day  upon  the  battle-ground 
Thou  must  remain  till  the  full  even-tide. 

Then  hush  the  boastings  of  a  thoughtless  pride. 
Put  on  thine  armor— draw  thy  flashing  blade, 
God  for  thy  strength  and  Jesus  for  thy  guide. 
In  nought  exulting — yet  in  nought  dismayed ; 
Fight  bravely  for  tlie  cause  of  Truth  and  Right 
Through  the  long  day— and,  when  the  setting  sun 
Shall  bid  thee  hail  the  welcome  shades  of  night. 
All  heaven  and  earth  shall  own  thy  victory  won ! 


NOW  AND  THEN. 


When  you  and  I  were  true 
How  fast  the  moments  flew. 

Days  were  but  hours; 
We  were  a  loving  pair — 
We  had  no  thoujxht  of  care 

Whose  bliss  like  ours  ? 

I  find  you  charming  still. 
Of  course;  and  you.  t«u».  will 

Still  call  me  clever; 
But  that's  another  thinjr, 
A  different  song  to  sing  — 

I  'm  not  vour  lover! 


Evch  look  of  yours  beguiled ; 
I  worshiped  when  you  smiled; 

Tlirillod  wlien  you  sighed.— 
And  if  bv  chance  a  frown 
Brought  your  fine  eyebrows  down, 

I  almost  died! 

And  you — were  not  you  then 
Blind  to  all  other  men — 

Deaf  to  their  praise? 
Was  not  vour  heart  all  mine  ? 
Was  not  I  quite  divine 

In  those  fair  davs  ? 
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No  farewells  have  been  spoken ;  Alack  I    Alack!    Alas! 

N  o  tender  hearts  been  broken ;  How  human  passions  pass, 

And  yet  we '  ve  parted !  Floating  away ! 

*T  is  well  to  love  awliile,  Where  once  we  whispered  vows, 

But  better  still  to  smile  We  now  give  smiles  and  bows — 
When  love  *s  departed !  Alack-a-dayl 


WATCHING. 

Far  out  into  the  twilight 
I  gaze  with  throbbing  heart; 

At  every  sound  I  tremble, 
At  every  footstep  start. 

Faster  the  darkness  deepens, 
Faster  the  night  comes  on, 

And  through  the  long,  long  hours, 
I  sit  and  weep  alone. 

The  neighbors'  lamps  are  lighted. 
And  from  each  window  shine 

Bright  beams  of  friendly  welcome — 
There  is  no  light  in  mine ! 

Their  households  are  assembled. 
Their  homes  are  full  of  glee. 

Their  shadows  flitting  swiftly 
Across  the  light  I  see. 

And  there  is  one  whose  coming 
Would  make  my  home  more  light 

Than  those  which  glow  the  brightest 
This  dark  and  dreary  night. 

And  though  my  heart  grows  heavy, 
I  still  must  watch  and  wait — 

For  surely  he  will  enter 
Some  night  within  my  gate. 


THE  INVALID. 

In  the  hushed  stillness  of  a  darkened  room 

Through  the  long  days  I  lie ; 
Buried  and  hidden  in  a  living  tomb, 

Shut  out  from  earth  and  sky. 

• 

Lonely  and  sorrowful  and  weak  and  faint. 
Stretched  on  my  couch  of  pain, 

The  oft-repeated  utterance  of  complaint 
Comes  sadly  forth  again. 
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And  in  the  depths  of  this  poor  aching  breast 

Such  utter  darkness  lies. 
That  I  cease  not  to  inly  ask  for  rest,— 

My  only  lanjjcuaf^e— sij;:hs  I 

Thus  the  sad  hours  have  slowly  passed  away 

Throuj^h  all  these  weary  years; — 
These  silent  walls  have  witnessed  day  by  day 

Mv  anc^uish  and  niv  tears. 

0  Heavenly  Father  I  unto  Thee  T  turn 
And,  with  humility, 

Strive  evermore  the  lesson  sweet  to  team 
Of  perfect  trust  in  Thee. 

1  know  that  throup^h  this  weight  of  pain  and  woe, 
Thou,  in  thine  own  goo<l  time. 

Wilt  raise  my  spirit,  now  so  crushed  and  low, 
Up  to  that  height  sublime, 

Where,  in  Thy  presence — 'neath  the  glorious  light 
That  streams  from  Thy  **  white  thn>ne" — 

My  earthly  faith  changed  into  heavenly  sight — 
1  shall  feel  peace  alone. 


LOVE'S  CALENDAR. 

If  time  is  measured  by  sensations, 

Antl  passions  make  us  centuries  old; 
If  sympathy  begets  relations 

To  which  the  ties  of  blood  are  cold ;  — 
Then  thou  and  I,  though  lately  meeting. 

Have  made  the  moments  lly  so  fast 
That  our  two  hearts,  t<»gether  beating. 

Through  years  of  love  and  life  have  passed. 

Then  do  not  wonder  that  I  woo  thee 

With  strangely  rapid  words  and  ways-- 
But  let  me,  as  a  lover,  sue  thee 

To  count  as  yeai-s  these  fair,  sweet  days; 
Each  hour  has  proved  a  month  of  pleasure, 

So  dearest,  I  have  loved  thee  hmg — 
Cease  then  by  minutes  life  to  measure — 

IjOvc's  Calendar  will  prove  thee  wrong! 
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Rer.  Nathan  F.  Carter  was  born  in  Uenniker,  N.  H.,  Jan.  6, 1830.  He  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  1853,  and  was  principal  of  the  High  School  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  dur- 
ing nine  years,  ending  in  1864.  In  1866  he  grarluated  at  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Ban- 
Sor,  this  State,  and  was  ordained  as  a  Congregationalist  minister,  in  North  Yarmouth, 
le.,  where  he  remained  till  1869  when  he  became  pastor  of  a  church  in  Orford,  N.  H., 
and  continued  there  till  1874.  He  then  went  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt..  and  in  1879  to  Que- 
chee,  Vt.,  where  he  now  labors.  Mr.  Carter  is  engageil  on  a  large  biographical  work  of 
the  ministers  of  New  England,  and  writes  many  articles.  pOHins  and  sketches,  for  maga- 
zines and  new.^papers.  He  was,  for  several  years,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  N",  H.  Jour' 
nal  qf  Bducation. 


IN  THE  BATTLE  OF  LIFE. 

In  the  battle  of  life  do  the  best  that  is  in  thee, 

Climb  up  with  a  will  and  an  eye  on  the  stars. 
The  noblest  of  names  aspiring  to  win  thee, 

At  the  price,  if  need  be,  of  perils  and  scars ! 
There  is  room  in  the  radiant  spaces  above  thee; 

On  the  tops  of  the  mountains  are  conquerors'  palms. 
Live  grandly  for  God, — make  the  great  world  love  thee, 

For  the  sowing  of  sunshine  and  giving  of  alms! 

Grow  virtues  and  graces  to  ripen  for  glory; 

Seek  riches  and  honors  that  pass  not  away; 
With  manifold  blessings  make  golden  life's  story; 

For  the  good  of  humanity  labor  and  pray  I 
Be  a  peer  and  a  prince  in  the  grace  of  forgiving; 

Keep  ever  to  pathways  the  saintly  have  trod; 
In  love  with  the  good,  be  the  best  of  the  living; 

Do  the  best  for  the  world  by  the  favor  of  God ! 

With  a  bold,  brave  heart,  and  a  holy  endeavor. 

Girt  surely  and  well  with  an  armor  divine. 
Press  on  to  the  conflict,  surrendering  never 

To  the  foes  that  confront  thee  in  darkening  line  I 
What  is  servile  and  groveling,  heartily  scorning. 

With  an  eye  on  the  prize,  not  a  moment  delay, 
But  valiantly  press  to  the  Gates  of  the  Morning, 

And  live  in  its  fulness  of  glory  for  aye  I 


enn. 


This  author,  born  in  one  of  the  coast  towns  of  Maine,  about  1830,  was  one  of  the 
'•  '49ers"  to  California,  and.  Liter,  drifted  into  Virginia  City,  Nev.  He  was  for  several 
years  an  ofHcer  in  the  California  State  Prison,  situated  at  Point  San  Quentin,  under  the 
shadow  of  Mount  Tamalpais,  the  Monarch  of  the  Coast  llange.  Mr.  Weare,  in  the  days 
of  the  Comstock's  glory,  was  the  boon  companion  of  such  men  as  Judge  Goodwin,  Mark 
Twain  and  Bret  Harte,  and  wns  regarded  as  the  brightest  of  the  lot.  He  wrote  a  prize 
poem  for  which  he  received  $100,  and  a  volume  of  his  poems,  entitled  **  Songs  of  the 
Western  Shore."  was  publishe*!  In  San  Francisco,  in  1879  Mr.  Weare  died  in  Carson 
City,  Nev.,  in  1883.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Joslah  McClain.  of  Ogden  City,  Utah, 
for  a  copy  of  Mr.  Weare's  poems,  from  which  we  make  the  following  sefections. 
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SOXG  OF  THE  "BULLION.'' 

Where  the  snowy  crests  of  the  mountains  towered 

O'er  an  aspect  stem  and  wUd, 
Where  no  harvests  gleamed  in  the  autumn  sun, 

Or  the  flowers  of  the  |j:arden  smiled. 
For  ages  I  hiy  in  my  gU>omy  sliroud, 

L^nblessed  by  the  Day -god*  s  beam, 
Ere  the  igneous  fliKHls  of  the  earth  welled  ft»rth 

In  the  lava's  fearful  stream. 

1  was  there  ere  the  Shephenl  Kings  of  old 

Worshiped  the  rainbow  fair. 
And  thought  that  it  n>se  from  the  shades  of  death. 

And  was  bom  from  the  breath  of  prayer; 
That  its  aureole  stripes,  with  their  golden  light, 

Reacheil  over  the  wide  earth's  rim. 
To  carry  the  prayers  of  the  culprits  up 

To  the  Throne  and  the  cherubim. 

I  was  there  ere  the  towers  of  the  Nile  were  seen. 

Or  a  pyramid  raised  its  head. 
Or  Egyptian  graves  in  the  solid  rock 

Were  filled  with  the  mighty  dead; 
Ere  the  Orient  nations  waxed  and  waned 

In  the  ages  long  since  gone. 
Or  the  Eastern  World  bowed  down  before 

The  giants  of  Macedon. 

I  was  here  in  the  wilds  of  our  wondrous  West 

Ere  its  empires  rose  and  fell ; 
But  none  invaded  my  l<me  retreat, 

Or  dared  in  these  woods  to  dwell. 
Yes,  cycles  of  ages  liefore  the  time 

When  was  peopled  the  verdured  earth. 
And  the  age  when  its  burning  caldron  cooled. 

Was  the  date  of  my  fiery  birth. 

But  noir/  I  am  lord  of  land  and  sea — 

All  bow  to  my  mighty  power, 
And  the  loftiest  head  bends  meekly  low 

For  a  tithe  of  my  princely  dower. 
I  bring  to  my  arms  from  distant  lands 

The  fruits  of  the  teeming  earth; 
From  my  path  in  despair  flies  the  vulture  Want, 

While  hope  in  the  heart  finds  birth. 
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Do  you  ask  why  so  long  in  my  shroud  of  gloom 

I  lay  in  my  hidden  lair  ? 
Why  I  came  not  forth  to  the  glorious  light, 

A  boon  to  a  world  more  fair  ? 
Go!  ask  of  the  Mighty  One  who  rules 

Tlie  universe  supreme: 
I  abode  His  time  in  the  darksome  caves, 

Unblessed  by  the  Day-god's  beam — 

To  come  forth  at  the  time  when  tyrants  mocked, 

And  traitor  hands  were  raised, 
When  the  long-pent  fires  of  a  smouldering  hate 

0*er  the  walls  of  Sumpter  blazed. 
Then  I  came,  a  boon  to  the  gallant  ranks 

Of  the  millions  brave  and  true. 
Who  were  swoni  to  the  stars  of  the  grand  old  liag. 

Bequeathed  by  the  patriot  few.* 

Do  you  ask  who  am  I  who  in  haughty  pride 

Bend  the  earth  to  my  stubborn  will  ? 
At  whoso  frown  the  fiery  passions  rise. 

At  whose  smile  the  fiends  are  still  ? 
Ye  have  known  my  name,  ye  have  owned  my  power! 

From  the  time  of  your  birth  'twas  told, — 
I  am  *'  Bullion,''  seen  in  the  silver's  sheen, 

And  the  gleam  of  the  radiant  gold. 


COLUMBIA,  MY  COUNTRY. 

Columbia,  my  Countr)"^ !  the  last  bom  of  nations. 

The  herald  of  freedom,  the  Star  of  the  West, 
The  brightest  of  stars  midst  the  earth's  constellations. 

Still  on  thy  broad  bosom  mankind  shall  be  blest. 
Long  dispersed  are  the  clouds  that  rebellion  once  gathered. 

And  to  dim  thy  resplendence  no  mists  intervene; 
Your  old  '*Ship  of  State"  all  the  tempests  has  weathered, 

And  your  zenith  in  beauty  glows  calm  and  serene. 
«'  «  «  «  «  «  « 

Columbia,  ray  Country!  I  love  your  cold  regions,    " 
The  home  of  my  childhood,  the  place  of  my  birth. 


•The  utilization  of  the  silver  from  the  Conistock  was  nearly  coeval  with  the  attack  on 
Sumpter,  and  from  tliat  time  a  continuous  stream  of  bullion  flowed  into  the  treasuries 
of  the  Sanitary  and  Christian  Commissions.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  discovery  of  gold, 
and  the  millions  thrown  into  the  lap  of  the  nation,  it  is  doubtful  whether  our  credit 
would  have  carried  us  through  the  war.  i\nd,  had  the  Western  Slope  been  in  sympathy 
with  tlie  South,  and  the  stream  of  bullion  gone  there,  the  result  would  have  been  entirely 
dilTerent.    The  Union  could  not  have  been  preserved. 
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Temptations  are  powerless,  though  counted  by  legions. 
To  make  me  forget  that  one  spot  on  the  earth. 

But  I  love  your  calm  South,  with  her  sunny  saii'annas, 
I  loTe  your  stem  East,  near  Atlantic's  unrest. 

And  I  love — yes,  adore— with  its  sunshine  and  shadows. 
Tour  beauteous,  resplendent,  and  wealth-giving  West! 

Columbia,  my  Country!    Xo  myths  or  traditions 

Did  your  birth  and  your  infancy  ever  obscure; 
You  arose  on  the  ruins  of  old  superstitions 

At  the  dawn  of  an  era  whose  promise  is  sure. 
We  claim  not  the  fabled  *'  St.  George  and  the  Dragon," 

St.  Michael  of  Russia,  St.  Dennis  of  France, 
Or  the  gods  of  the  pagiins,  Astarte  or  Dagou— 

We  trust  the  Almighty  to  guide  our  advance. 

Columbia,  my  Country*  I    With  lustre  undying 

Tour  banner  in  glory  and  honor  sustained — 
The  base  machinations  of  all  foes  defying, 

Tour  eagle  high  soaring  in  might  unrestrained — 
\ow  that  sweet  Peace  is  beaming  from  ocean  to  ocean,' 

Again  highly  prospered,  by  Providence  blest — 
The  hearts  of  your  children  swell  high  with  devotion. 

And  proudly  exult  in  their  "Star  of  the  West." 


NATURE'S  DOWER. 

TO  A  YOl-NO  LADY    WHO    ASKED  WHAT  WERE  THE  WIUTER's  P0SSE8SI0N.<« 

AND   PATRIMONY. 

Where,  do  you  ask,  are  my  acres  paternal  ? 

What  can  I  bring  to  your  hand  ? 
What  is  the  dowry  reserved  for  the  bridal  ? 

Wliere  are  the  realms  I  command  ? 
This  is  the  portion  bequeathed  by  my  father, 

AU  my  domain,  where  I  stand. 

That  is  my  brook,  which  the  meadow  enlivens. 

Decked  with  its  margins  of  green; 
Hold  I  my  castles  where  snow-crested  mountains. 

Stately,  high-towering  are  seen; 
There  I  where  the  turrets,  to  heaven  up-reaching. 

Gleam  in  the  sun's  golden  sheen. 

These  are  my  gems,  ever  pure  and  resplendent. 

Strung  in  the  firmament*s  dome: 
Brightly  they  glisten  with  lustre  unfading. 

Luring  my  spirit  to  home : 
Never  a  watchman  I  need  to  protect  them. 

Robbers  of  light  never  come. 
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Seo  ye  my  stntues  ?    Antique  are  the  m  xlels, 

Known  to  the  ancients  of  yore. 
Groves  were  the  temples  where  man  first  did  worship, 

First  did  their  Maker  adore, 
When  o'er  the  aisles  of  the  forest  primeval 

Smoke  from  the  altar  did  soar. 

Where  are  the  minstrels  that  joy  to  delight  me. 

Breathing  their  souls  into  song  ? 
There !  where  the  brook  bubbles  forth  from  the  grotto. 

Sweetly  their  lays  they  prolong; 
Nature's  wild  warblers— the  lark  and  the  linnet — 

Far  from  the  world's  busy  throng. 

Where  are  the  paintings,  my  chambers  adorning, 

Breathing  of  beauty  divine  ? 
See  ye  the  flowers  that  hang  from  the  creepers  ? 

Art  can  but  copy  their  line; 
Matchless  in  tint,  and  in  splendor  effulgent, 

They  all  the  graces  combine. 

4 

See  ye  the  rainbow,  the  child  of  refraction. 

Bom  from  the  affluence  of  light  ? 
See  ye  the  bright  burnished  clouds  of  the  sunset, 

Fairer  than  fancy's  proud  flight  ? 
Art's  liighest  labors  appear  in  the  contrast 

Clothed  in  the  darkness  of  night. 

Bring  me  one  guerdon — 'tis  all  I  solicit; 

Help  all  these  gifts  to  employ; 
Wanting  that  help,  earth  a  wilderness  seemeth ; 

With  it,  bliss  hath  no  alloy. 
Then  shall  we  find  as  earth's  borders  wc  travel 

Ceaseless  the  sources  of  joy. 

Bring  me  the  charm  that,  in  sympathy  blending, 

Looks  to  the  regions  above ; 
Those  who  can  see  not  the  bounties  of  heaven 

Know  not  its  lessons  of  love. 
Then  will  my  heart  ope  its  portals  to  greet  you. 

And  the  Ark  will  make  welcome  the  Dove. 


Hlame  M»  Mnrrm* 


vsj' 


This  gifted  writer,  a  natiye  of  Pownal,  who  died  In  May,  1865,  wrote  many  fine  poems 
and  tales  for  yarious  publications,  and  under  the  nom  as  plume  ot  **  Claire  Crofton" 
soon  found  herself  a  favorite  among  thousands  of  readers.  The  Northern  Alonthfy, 
Leslie's  Illustrated  News,  the  Transcripts  and  other  papers,  were  enriehed  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  her  pen.  She  was  one  who  suffered  greatlv  many  years,  and  yet  through  all  her 
trials  preserved  a  pure  and  gentle  spirit.    Had  health  and  strength  been  given  her,  she 
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would  have  von  a  high  potitioQ  in  the  literary  world.  She  was  oonflned  mootly  to  her 
room  for  MTerml  yearB,  by  a  paralysis,  which  admitted  of  her  writing  only  in  a  sitting 
portnre  in  bed;  yet  so<^  was  her  strong  desire  to  gire  utterance  to  her  thoughts  that  she 
ooold  not  resist  the  impulse.  To  the  faithful  and  untiring  watchfulness  at  the  sick  bed 
of  her  belOTed  mother,  is  attributed  her  own  premature  decline  and  early  death.  .  She 


was  a  lady  of  easy  manners,  quiet,  pleasant,  and  agreeably  oommnnicatiTe,  utparently 
laboring,  at  all  timee,  to  be  submissire  to  the  Divine  will.  The  heart  mnst  be  msensate. 
that  does  not  feel  the  magic  of  the  sentiment  and  the  truly  poetic  ring  of  the  rhythm  of 
the  following  lines. 


APPLE-BLOSSOMS. 

TO   A — . 

I  am  sitting  in  the  gloaming. 

And  the  firelights  flickering  blaze, 
With  a  sudden  fitful  flashing. 

On  the  floor  and  ceiling  plays; 
Phantom-like  in  form  and  motion 

Dance  the  shadows  on  the  wall. 
And  a  weird  and  solemn  silence 

Broodeth  dimly  over  all. 

Through  the  open  casement  near  me 

Floats  a  sweet  and  rare  perfume,  — 
^Tis  the  scent  of  apple-blossoms 

Filling  all  my  quiet  room ; 
What  a  flood  of  memories  surging 

Wave-like  through  my  troubled  brain ! 
Wakened  by  that  gush  of  fragrance, 

Bringing  back  the  past  again. 

Thou  rememberest,  O  my  sister, 

That  June  day  of  song  and  bloom, 
When  a  murmuring  group  were  gathered 

Sadly  in  a  darkened  room; 
There  were  sobs  of  bitter  anguish, 

There  were  burning  tear-drops  shed, 
There  were  hearts  with  sorrow  laden. 

As  we  knelt  beside  our  dead. 

Could  it  be  our  mother  lying, — 

In  those  snowy  vestments  drest, — 
With  the  pale  hands  meekly  folded 

On  the  sleeper*8  pulseless  breast  ? 
Such  a  still  and  saintly  beauty 

That  beloved  face  did  keep. 
As  though  angels'  wings  had  fanned  her 

Gently  to  that  dreamless  sleep. 
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And  a  peace  so  deep  and  holy 

Did  the  settled  features  wear, 
Speaking  of  a  rest  so  glorious 

Death  lost  half  its  terrors  there. 
O  the  thought  of  bliss  and  heaven 

Should  have  soothed  our  bitter  woe, 
But  our  eyes,  with  tear-drops  blinded, 

Could  not  see  the  promised  bow. 

Through  the  open  window  drifting, 

Past  the  curtain's  waves  of  gloom. 
Came  the  scent  of  apple-blossoms. 

Flooding  all  the  darkened  room. 
So  their  fragrance  ever  bringeth 

Memories  of  that  hour  of  pain. 
And  I  hear  the  bitter  weeping,— 

See  the  shrouded  form  again. 

O  my  sister,  if  our  footsteps 

Tread  the  pathway  she  hath  trod, 
It  will  surely  lead  us  upward 

To  our  mother  and  our  God; 
We  shall  hear  her  voice  in  welcome 

When  we  reach  the  farther  shore. 
When  we  pass  the  heavenly  portals 

We  shall  see  her  face  once  more. 


Jwmf  §,  §, 


Mrs.  Annie  B.  C.  Keene,  (whose  maiden  name  was  Chamberlain)  was  bom  in  the  Tlcin- 
itv  of  Bangor,  Me.,  in  whicn  city  she  liyed  until  her  marriage  with  Ber.  Lather  Keene, 
whose  home  and  work  were  in  Massachusetts.  Since  his  death,  in  1874,  she  has  been 
engaged  in  writing  and  in  private  teaching  both  in  her  own  city  and  in  Maasaohusetts. 
Mrs.  Keene  is  at  present  residing  in  Windsor,  Coniu 


HIS  WILL. 

Of  earthly  goods  I  have  small  store ; 

Of  genius,  or  of  grace,  no  more. 

Once,  pondering  on  this  low  estate, 
I  found  a  wondrous  word. 
Which  all  my  being  stirred : 
"I  will,  that  they  be  where  I  am— 
Joint  heir  with  me,  their  Lord." 
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Trembliogf  I  scanned  the  record  fair, — 

Would  my  poor  name  be  written  there  ? 

"Those,  Father,  whom  thou  gavest  me." 
But  he  can  only  give 
The  hearts  he  doth  receive ! 

And  mine — O  joy! — hath  long  been  his, — 
By  that  sweet  hope  doth  live ! 

I  need  not  prove  this  will  Divine, 
Nor  ask  what  riches  may  be  mine: 
Since  perfect  love  hath  made  me  heir, 

Perfect  the  gift  must  be. 

With  him,  eternally. 
Whatever  here  my  soul  hath  missed 

Is  there  laid  up  for  me. 


THE  HAPPY  YEARS. 


it 


A  happy,  happy  New  Year,"  I  heard,— 
And  softly  glad  was  the  childish  voice. 
As  swift  to  the  mother* s  breast  she  sped. 
To  lean  on  her  cheek  a  golden  head. 
Those  clasping  arms,  those  love-lit  eyes. 
Still  kisses  dropped  on  cheek  and  brow. 
Her  smile  at  mom,  her  songs  at  eve. 
Are  more  than  crown  and  kingdom  now. 
O  happy,  happy  year ! 

**A  happy,  happy  New  Year,  dear  heart!" 
The  wish  trembled  forth  from  gentlest  lips; 
While  tender  eyes  sought  the  lover's  face 
To  see  in  its  light  this  vision  of  grace: 
A  realm  the  richest  earth  can  give. 
Where  Love  hath  key  to  every  door. 
And  Life  sings  low  its  hymns  of  peace. 
Herself  its  queen  f orevermore ! 
O  happy,  happy  year! 

A  happy,  happy  New  Year,  my  ownT' 
And  worn  hands  linger  on  bowM  heads; 
A  pale  cheek  presses  the  pillow  of  snow ; 
The  golden  hair  is  silverj*  now. 
Her  day  of  life  ebbs  swift  away. 
But  heaven's  morrow  dawneth  clear; 
Its  songs  float  down  from  opening  gates; 
The  King  in  beauty  draweth  near! 
O  happy,  happy  year! 


t( 
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OUR  LEGACY. 

No  eye  hath  seen,  no  ear  hath  heard, 
Nor  hath  it  been  revealed  in  word, 
The  precious  things  He  left  behind,— 
The  precious  thing  we  go  to  find, — 

Through  pains  we  would  not  choose, 

From  joys  we  weep  to  lose. 

But  that  our  waiting  hearts  might  guess 
Some  secret  of  that  blessedness, 
The  Master,  e'er  his  work  was  done, 
Breathed  this  sweet  message  for  his  own, 
As  near  to  death  he  drew, — 
"My  peace  I  leave  with  you." 

My  peace" — but  not  the  loneliness ; — 
Nor  friend,  nor  home,  nor  child  to  bless, — 
But  not  his  scorned  and  hated  name, 
Nor  yet  his  poverty  and  shame; 
These  bitter  things  he  knew, — 
But  left  his  peace  for  you. 

The  weight  of  woe  for  souls  of  men, 
To  win  them  to  their  God  again ; 
The  anguish  of  his  cruel  death, 
The  cry  upon  his  parting  breath, 

No  human  heart  e'er  knew; — 

His  peace  was  left  for  you. 

Beloved,  take  the  gift  anew : 

It  passe th  knowledge — deep  and  true. 

Tender  as  is  the  brooding  dove, 

And  stronger  than  the  heart  of  love,  — 

Its  home — the  Father's  breast — 

Was  left  to  bring  you  rest. 


OUR  QUEEN. 

The  falling  hair  upon  her  cheek 
Has  glint  of  gold  across  the  brown; 

And  soft  beneath  a  forehead  low 
Gray  eyes  in  tender  thought  droop  down,- 
Our  Queen  is  she — and  love  her  crown. 

Clear  is  her  voice  as  bubbling  spring; 
And  clean  her  heart  as  morning  rose ; 

Her  small  hands'  quick  and  gentle  touch — 
Soft  answers  dropped  where'er  she  goes- 
Are  all  the  law  her  kingdom  knows. 
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So  rich  and  royal  is  her  state, 

No  price  is  set  on  service  done; 
Whoever  needs,— or  small,  or  great, 

Glad  feet  upon  their  errands  run; 

Her  heart  enfolds  them,  every  one. 

But  for  her  thousand  thoughts  of  love, 
And  thousand  ways,  so  good  and  wise, 

Should  one  say,  *  Thank  you.  Sweet,  for  all," 
Lifting  her  face  in  swift  surprise, 
"Thank  you  for  thanking  me,"  she  cries. 

As  gi\'ing  is  but  g:iining  more,— 
And  all  we  love  becomes  our  own, 

Each  day  her  kingdom  richer  seems; 
New  subjects  bow  before  her  throne; 
Our  Queen  of  hearts  is  queenlier  grown. 


ghottiHs  §ill  §icL 


Thomas  Hill  Rich  ^a«  bora  in  Bangor,  September.  1822,  son  of  Dr.  Rieh.  a  respected 
physician.  After  graduating,  as  we  learn  from  the  **  History  of  Bowdoin/*  ne  was  oocu- 
picd  for  some  time  by  attendance  on  invalid  friends,  but  at  length  entered  on  the  theo- 
logical course  in  the  seminary,  graduating  in  1852.  He  was  an  instructor  In  the  Eastern 
Maine  Conference  Seminary  at  Buclcsport  three  years,  and  two  Tears  in  the  High  School, 
Portland.  He  was  for  six  years  assistant  instructor  in  Hebrew  in  Bangor  Senunary.  and 
since  1872  has  been  Profeioior  of  Hebrew  in  the  theological  department  of  Bates  College. 
In  1879  he  published  a  version  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  Nahum,  under  the  characteristic 
eally  modest  title  **  A  Study,  to  Indicate  Endeavor  and  its  Incomplete  Result.'*  From 
the  various  editorial  commendations  of  his  metrical  paraphrase  of  Nahum  we  select  a 
portion  of  that  of  I.  P.  Warren,  D.  I).,  which  api>eared  in  the  Christian  Mirror.  Dr. 
Warren  says:  **  His  purinwe  has  been  wHl  accomplished.  The  paraphrase  is  in  iambic 
measure,  unrhymed,  but  easy  and  flowing;  the  diction  pure,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole 
pleasing.  It  is  remarkable  how  much  of  grace  and  (tower  is  added  to  these  inspired  pro> 
auctions  by  presenting  them  in  a  dress  worthy  of  their  originals.**  Prof.  Rich  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Oriental  Society.  His  wife,  a  gifted  writer,  is  elsewhere  represented 
in  this  volume. 


THE  BIBLE. 

See,  liow  'gainst  yonder  rock 

The  billows  dash — 
But  move  it  not! 

So  stands  the  Bible  fast, 
Amid  the  roaring  sea 
Of  human  hate  and  obloquy. 


ODE. 

A    METRICAL  TRANSLATION   OF   THE   THIRD   CHAPTER  OF   HABAKKUK. 

Jehovah,  what  Thou  gavest  me  to  hear, 
My  ears  have  heard;  I  tremble  at  the  sound; 
Yet  long  to  see  Thy  judgments  in  the  earth, 
For  sake  of  righteousness. 
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0  Jehovah,  bring  Thy  work  to  life, 
Before  too  many  years  arc  past  I 
Before  too  many  years  are  past, 
Be  it  with  power  declared ! 

But  in  the  wrath  it  brings. 
Keep  mercy  still  in  mind ! 

Lo!  God  from  Teman  comes; 
Whose  name  alone  is  Holy  called, 
From  Paran's  mountain  hither  comes! 

His  splendor  overspreads  the  sky, 

His  glory  shines  through  all  the  earth ; 

A  brightness  rises  as  the  sun ; 

On  either  hand  rays  stream  forth  from  Him — 

There  hides  .His  might! 

Before  Him  goes  the  plague. 

And  pestilence  His  feet  attends. 

He  stays  His  course,  and  shakes  the*earth; 

One  look  of  His  makes  nations  quake; 

And  everlasting  mountains  burst, 

And  crumble  into  dust; 

Olden  hills  sink  out  of  sight — 

His  olden  ways  again  He  takes. 

The  tents  of  Cushm  in  affliction  bowed, 

1  see;  and  Midlands  curtained  dwellings  shake. 
Is  it  at  rivers,  O  Jehovah, 

At  riVers  of  the  earth  thine  anger  bums  ? 
Or  is  it  on  the  sea  thy  wrath  is  poured  ? 
That  thou  dost  hither  with  Thy  horses  ride — 
Thy  chariots,  of  might  to  save! 
Thy  how  its  covering  forsakes — 
Its  chiistisemeuts  with  oath  foretold. 
Foretold  by  word  that  never  fails. 
Thine  arrows— they  are  smiting  earth, 
And  rivers  run  in  every  deft; 
The  mountains  see  thee— lo!  they  writhe; 
The  clouds  drop  floods  on  all  the  earth; 
The  deep  lifts  up  its  mighty  voice — 
In  anguish  throws  its  hands  on  high. 
Sun,  moon  unto  their  tabernacle  haste. 
So  shine  Thine  arrows  as  they  speed! 

So  bright  Thy  glittering  spear! 

In  indignation  Thou  art  marcliing  through  the  earthy 

In  anger  trampling  nations  down. 

To  save  Thy  people  Thou  art  come — 
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Thine  annointe4],  with  the  might  of  war  to  save 

From  housf  of  wicke«l  prince, 

lt<»  head  thou  smitest  down. 

And  all  is  swept  away. 

Sot  needs  a  second  stroke. 

Their  weapons  turned  against  themselves. 

Thou  piercest  likewise  in  the  head 

His  folhiwers  rude.  wh«»  hither  storm, 

To  scatter  us  like  dust: 

Their  joy  like  theirs  who  lurk  to  slay  the  p«M>r. 

And  all  he  has  possess. 

Thou  treadest  with  Thy  horses  through  the  sea; 
Through  foaming  waters  vast.  Thy  path  dost  take. 

The  judgments  that  shall  come,  I  heani. 

And  trembling  seized  my  inwani  parts : 

The  sound  to  quivering  set  my  lips: 

My  bones  all  firmness  lost; 

My  feet,  my  knees,  they  trembled,  too; 

For  I  in  quietness. 

Must  for  the  day  of  tribulation  wait  — 

The  day  the  invader  shall  assault. 

And  Israel  distress. 

For  the  fig-tree  will  not  bloom. 

Nor  vines  give  their  increase. 

Fruits  of  olive  disappoint. 

And  fields  no  food  afford. 

In  the  fold  no  flock  be  found ; 

And  no  ox  within  the  stalL 

Tet  I  in  Jehovah  will  exult. 
And  joy  in  God,  who  saveth  me. 
Jehovah — ruling  all—  He  is  my  strength; 
Like  feet  of  hinds,  my  feet  He  makes. 
And  gives  me  heights  to  tread 
In  joy  and  lil>erty. 


Jltmie  JS.  Brown, 


Only  child  of  Dr.  Nicholaji  Jumper,  was  bom  in  Minot.  Me.,  April  17, 1S24,  and  died  in 
AabarB,  He.,  January.  1881.  When  fire  years  old.  her  father  remored  to  Parkmau,  Me., 
where  he  died  in  18^1.  The  wife  and  tlanj^hter  voon  returned  to  Minot.  Anna  »howed  a 
great  foodnew  for  hooks,  and  not  findins;  the  school  privileges  needed,  Rer.  Elijah  Jones 
—  a  rare  soholar  -  offere«i  the  orphan  girl  the  privilege  of  studying  with  his  own  daugh- 
ters, whom  he  had  edacate«1  chiefly  at  home.  Anna's  taste  for  poetry,  and  her  fondness 
for  writing  Torses  of  rare  sweetness,  attracteil  the  attention  of  her  friends.  She  wrote  a 
parody  oo  Hood's  "  Song  of  the  Shirt,**  entitled  '*  Song  of  the  Shoe,'*  which  was  printed 
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in  the  Maine  Partner,  SonietimeB  teach#g.8onietime8  workiiig  in  other  ways,  her  girlhood 
drifted— not  carelessly  onward  to  womanhood.  She  was  for  a  time  a  pupil  in  I^ewiston 
Falls  Academy,  under  E.  P.  AVeeton,  and  it  was  during  her  school  days  there  that  she 
met  her  future  husband.  She  was  a  regular  correspondent  of  a  Boston  journal,  and 
contributed  poems  to  Arthur' h  Ain{/nzine  and  other  periodicals,  sometimes  writing 
sketches  and  stories  as  well  as  verse. '  She  was  married  to  Mr.  Oliver  H.  Brown,  of  Ray- 
mond, Me.,  March,  1851.  From  this  time  Mr.  Brown  became  a  resident  of  Minot,  until 
1874,  when  he  removed  to  Auburn,  Me,  Mrs.  Brown  possessed  asymmetrical  Christian 
character.  She  read  humau  nature  well,  and  rarely  bestowed  her  friendship  upon 
unworthy  persons.  Whom  she  tru8te<l.  it  was  safe  for  others  to  trust.  Naturally 
reserved,  yet  possessing  aijuiet  dignity  that  won  the  love  and  respect  of  her  associates. 
An  anient  lover  of  nature,  she  drew  inspiration  from  nature.  Her  most  intimate  friends 
were  scarcely  aware  of  her*glft  of  song— for  she  ha«l  hi.dden  herself  behind  a  iiom  d« 
jt>/?<fn.^  -  and  "when  <letected,  would  assume  another.  From  a  large  collection  of  MSS. 
and  printed  verses,  the  following  may  convey  some  idea  of  her  gifts  as  a  poet. 


THE  OIIOICKST  TREASURE. 

There  are  p:ems  in  ocean  cave, 

White  pearls  in  the  bhie-girt  deep, 
And  far  *neath  the  shadowy  wave. 

Where  the  graceful  naiads  sleep, 
There  are  stores  laid  up  of  coral  and  gold, 
In  measure  countless,  of  beauty  untold. 

There  are  spars  in  the  deep  sea  grot — 

That  rival  the  costliest  gem ; 
There  are  treasures  in  every  spot, 

In  valley  and  mountain  and  glen — 
There  are  costly  treasures  with  dangers  bought, 
And  priceless  treasures  that  come  unsought. 

There  are  treasures  the  wide  world  o'er, 

And  beauties  that  may  not  fade; 
There  are  honors  that  will  endure, 

When  the  form  in  the  dust  is  laid; 
There  are  wealth  and  fame,  and  love  that  will  last, 
Mayhap  till  our  w^earisome  life  is  past. 

But  away  with  the  ocean  gem — 

Away  with  the  pearly  store — 
Away  with  the  rubied  diadem. 

And  your  heaps  of  shining  ore ! 
I  seek  not  your  wealth  of  coral  and  gold. 
To  please  the^ye,  when  the  heart  is  cold. 

Away  with  your  beauty  and  fame. 

Your  diamonds  and  costly  stores; 
Away  with  your  crowns  of  earthly  reign. 

And  gifts  that  ocean  pours; 
Away  with  them  all !  I  bid  them  adieu— 
But  give  me,  instead,  a  heart  that  is  true  I 
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Give  to  me  pure,  undying  truth, 
From  the  heart's  most  hidden  cell ; 

Give  me  the  answering  love  of  youth 
To  what  in  my  spirit  dwells  I 

O  gprant  me,  in  one  heart's  inmost  core, 

A  responsive  chord,  and  I  ask  no  more ! 


O  LET  ME  DIE  IX  THE  SWEET  SPRING-TIME  I 

O  let  me  die  in  the  sweet  spring-time, 

As  it  blooms  in  lAy  own  Xew  England  clime, 

When  waters,  bursting  their  ice-forged  chain. 

Send  a  leaping  thrill  into  every  vein; — 

When  grass  is  springing  o'er  hill  and  dale. 

And  flowerets  hide  in  the  forest  vale; 

When  croakings  rise  from  each  wayside  stream; 

When  insects  wake  from  their  winter  dream, 

And  their  piping  swells  to  a  joyous  hum. 

To  rival  the  song  of  the  birds  just  come; 

When  the  gales  bring  health  on  their  breezy  wing, 

And  the  heart  is  drunk  with  the  joy  of  spring; 

When  summer  heralds  are  almost  by, — 

On  a  sweet  spring  morning,  O  let  me  die ! 

Yes,  let  me  die  in  the  sweet  spring-time. 

In  the  heart  of  my  own  New  England  clime; 

Let  me  linger  on  thrcKigh  its  joyous  hours, 

With  its  holy  voices  and  sweet-breathed  flowers. 

Swelling  its  love  with  the  joy  of  heaven. 

That  half,  to  my  waiting  soul  is  given— 

Till  some  clear,  bright  mom,  when  n(»  sound  is  heard 

But  the  silvery  notes  of  some  joyous  bird; 

When  the  sun\s  first  rays  kiss  the  twilight  gloom, 

And  the  breath  of  M-iy  fills  my  quiet  room, 

With  the  peace  of  God  in  my  death-pulsed  breast, 

Dear,  loved  ones,  watching  my  ]>lace  of  rest — 

Then — thus — would  I  pillow  my  weary  head, — 

On  a  sweet  spring  morn  with  the  dreamless  dead. 


EXCELSIOK. 

SrO< JESTED    BY    A    PICTrKE. 

Higher!  yet  higher!  the  clouds  are  above  thee! 

Onward!  still  onward  thv  loot  to  its  wav! 
Time  ica-s  when  the  hills  and  the  pJainn  were  above  thee, 

And  thou  in  the  valley  seemed  willing  to  stay. 
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See  there  the  waters ;  swift  they  are  flowing- 
Swift  as  the  moments  that  measure  our  breath ; 

There  was  thy  option,  to  watch  in  their  going 
The  bubbles, — or  join  in  Life's  battle  of  Death. 

The  pause  was  one  moment; — the  next  thou  wert  flying 

Far  over  the  valley  and  over  the  plain, 
With  soul-strong  endurance  thy  comrades  outvying. 

Though  bidding  them  still  to  the  conflict  amain ! 

The  plain  traveled  o'er  and  the  hillocks  surmounted. 

One  step  and  another  assisted  thy  way ; 
Till  now  o'er  the  hill-tops  and  high  up  the  mountains 

Thy  Mentor-trained  mind  flings  its  limitless  sway. 

Yet,  onward!  still  onward,  thy  foot  is  essaying! 

Grim  danger  and  toil  with  their  train  to  outbrave, 
Nor  wilt  pause  in  thy  striving  till.  Nature  obeying. 

Thou  sinkcst,  time-worn,  to  the  rest  of  the  grave. 

And  then,  even  then,  shall  thy  Grod-given  spirit 
Bear  triumph  o'er  Death,  the  grim  conqueror  of  all, 

And  high  in  the  heaven  thou  'st  sought,  shalt  inherit 
A  name  and  a  place  that  thy  Maker  shall  call. 

With  a  name  and  a  place  in  the  heavens  rewarded, 
Is  this  thy  ambition  when  earth  yields  her  youth  ? 

Then  high  be  thy  earth-name  for  goodness  recorded. 
And  seek  thou  for  greatness  in  virtue  and  truth. 

Not  yet  has  thy  foot  trod  the  point  of  the  highest; 

Nor  yet  has  thy  mind  found  the  sum  of  thy  might; 
The  strength  of  immortils  is  lent,  as  thou  fliest, 

And  triumph  shall  crown  the  bright  goal  of  thy  flight. 

Higher!  yet  higher!  the  clouds  are  above  thee! 

Stay  not  for  the  tempest-winged  arrows  of  earth! 
Eagle-like,  onward!  nor  pause  when  the  lovely. 

The  proud  and  the  noble  acknowledge  thy  worth ! 

Higher!  yet  higher!  the  clouds  shall  embrace  thee! 

The  mountains  are  gaiiied  and  their  cloud-caps  nigh-riven! 
Stay  not  thy  course  till  the  stars  are  beneath  thee. 

And  entrance  is  made  at  the  portals  of  heaven! 


WILL  YOU  LOVE  ME  WHEN  I'M  OLD? 

When  these  sunny  days  are  vanished. 
When  the  charm  of  youth  is  fled, 
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When  the  rosv  bloom  is  banished — 

Age's  frostiness,  instead— 
AVhen  the  Qye  lias  lost  its  brilliance, 

And  the  voice  is  weak  and  old, 
Will  I  lose  this  heart-surveillance? 

Will  this  love  of  thine  grow  cold  ? 

We  are  plighted — we  are  plighted, 

In  a  fervent  love  and  true. 
And  we  wander,  heart-united. 

With  a  future  just  in  view; 
And  in  youth's  bright  summer  weather 

We  are  dreaming,  each  as  one. 
That  we,  side  by  side,  together 

Through  our  earthly  course  will  run. 

Life's  great  duties  all  attended. 

From  this  youth-time  up  to  age, — 
Safe,  together  may  be  ended 

All  our  work  on  life's  broad  stage; 
Safely  may  we  sleep  together 

In  the  calm  grave's  quiet  fold — 
Then,  ascending,  dwell  forever 

Wliere  no  being  e'er  grows  old. 


0forffe  ^dtvin  ^arhl  Jackson, 


G^o.  E.  B.  Jackson  was  bom  \n  Portland,  Aug.  14. 1829.  He  taught  schools  after  his 
graduation  from  Bowdoin  College,  (class  1849>,  in  Cape  Elizabeth,  Me.,  and  North  Ando- 
rer,  Mass.,  a  single  term  each:  engaged  in  legal  stwlies,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of 
Cumberland  County,  October,  \9S2.  He  then  besan  the  practice  in  Bath,  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  remoTed  to  Portland,  where  he  continued  in  his  profession  until  1866,  when 
he  be«ime  Treasurer  of  the  Portland  Uol.ing  Mills.  He  resigned  that  position  in  1878, 
having  been  elected  President  of  Maine  Central  Railroad,  which  office  he  held  until  his  res- 
ignation. 1886.  He  has  been  for  several  years  on  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church,  Diocese  of  Maine,  and  Deputy  to  its  ConTention,  as  also  to  the 
Triennial  General  Convention,  and  is  .Senior  Wanfen  of  St.  Luke's  in  Portland.  In  1853. 
be  married  Cornelia  Stuj-vesant  Ten  Kroeck.  daughter  of  Kev.  Petrus  S.  Ten  Broeck,and 
has  had  three  children^  two  daughters  and  a  eon.  also  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin.  Mr. 
Jackson  is  still  practicing  as  an  attorney  in  Portland,  iind  is  neld  in  the  highest  esteem, 
both  in  social  and  business  life. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  SOLDIER'S  EASTER  HYMN. 

Soldiers,  awake !  this  is  the  festal  hour. 
Forth  from  the  grave  the  Saviour  Christ  has  risen, 
Garland  the  cross  with  flowers  and  fragrant  wreaths, 

The  Sa\iour  lives,  and  death  no  more  hath  power. 
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SoldierSf  arouse  I  banish  all  Lenten  gloom, 
Let  sacred  joy  this  Easter  mom  attend, 
Jesus  hatli  burst  the  mighty  bands  of  death, 

And  lioly  angels  guard  the  riven  tomb. 

Soldiers,  to  prayer !  kneel  first  this  blessed  day 
To  Him  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  King  of  Kings; 
See  on  your  banner  His  redeeming  cross. 

And  there  your  motto,  "Ever  watch  and  pray." 

Soldiers,  to  arms !  forth  to  life's  battle-field, 
The  Spirit's  sword  your  only  trust  shall  be, 
Wliile  on  your  brow  salvation's  helmet  rests. 

And  Christian  faith  protects  you  as  a  shield. 

Soldiers,  salute,  with  Heaven's  triumphant  host, 
Jesus,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  Conqueror  I 
Yield  Him  the  homage  due  Almighty  God ; 

Worship  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost. 


gmih  gage 


Emily  Page  Webb  was  born  in  Hartland,  a  small  manufacturing  town  on  the  Sebastl- 
cook  River,  about  1830.  Her  father's  house  oomrnauded  a  fine  view  of  the  oountrv  and 
the  riyer  where  it  leaped  the  falls,  and  dashed  itM  white  current  affainst  the  rocky  islands. 
No  white  hand  of  winter  eyer  8till',>d  its  murmurs,  and  no  hot  breath  of  summer  ever 
drank  up  its  sparkling  freshness.  The  broad,  low  hills  on  the  north  and  west,  and  a  dark 
green  line  of  forest  on  the  east  seemed  to  encircle  this  little  town  with  a  magic  charm, 
while  far  away  to  the  south. the  silver  line  of  the  river  rolled  its  way  through  the  mead- 
ows. Here,  amid  this  quiet  beauty,  Emily  spent  her  childhood  and  youth.  Her  love  of 
poetry  and  talent  of  expressing  herself  in  verse  showed  itself  before  she  was  ten  years  of 
age.  Equally  stro.'ie  was  her  loving  desire  to  assist  her  mother:  picture  to  yourself  a 
sflght  little  girl,  with  laughing  blue  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks,  working  before  school  in  the 
kitchen,  and,  at  the  same  time,  putting  her  fancies  into  words.  In  later  years,  no  house- 
hold work  ever  seemed  to  Interfere  with  the  sweet  songs  she  had  to  sing.  When  she  was 
old  enough  to  attend  the  St.  Albans  Academy  her  poetic  power  was  soon  discovered,  and 
she  was  ceUled  upon  to  write  for  the  lyceum  papen«,  for  festivals  or  any  public  occasion 
where  wit  and  sentiment  were  required.  In  October,  1861,  she  was  marned  to  Mr.  Luther 
H.  Webb,  her  schoolmate  and  lover  from  early  youth.  The  first  years  of  their  married 
life  were  spent  in  Hartland,  but  in  1875  they  removed  to  Skowh^tn,  where  they  still 
live.  She  is  the  mother  of  five  children,  two  girls  and  three  boys.  Nina,  her  first  child, 
died  in  early  infancy.  Her  domestic  life  has  been  a  happy  one,  where  parents  and  chil- 
dren are  congenial  spirits,  united  in  aim,  intellect  and  taste.  When  the  Woman's  Club 
was  organizm  In  Skowhegan,  she  loined  and  was  made  secretary,  « here  the  wit  and  bril- 
liancy of  her  reports  gave  her  a  high  standing  in  public  favor.  Since  then,  she  has  been 
president  of  the  Club,  and  **  poet  laureate"  or  every  public  occasion.  Her  noble  woman- 
hood, her  tender  regard  for  the  feelings  of  others,  ner  insight  and  tact  In  dealing  with 
those  around  her,  portray  a  character  of  rare  beauty  thai  gives  added  charm  to  her  verse. 


THE  MOON'S  LULLABY. 

I  am  a  shepherd  who  wanders  on  high, 
Across  the  blue  pastures  way  up  in  the  sky. 
And  the  stars  are  my  sheep  with  fleeces  of  gold, 
That  shine  as  they  come  from  the  heavenly  fold ; 
And  the  shepherd  and  sheep  will  tenderly  keep 
The  dear  little  child  and  watch  it  asleep. 
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Sometimes  with  a  sickle  I  mount  up  the  west, 
With  one  little  lamb,  leaving  all  of  the  rest. 
And  scatter  my  sheaves  of  light  o'er  the  plain, 
As  harvesters  do  when  cutting  their  grain. 
But  I  leave  all  and  go  where  the  babe  nestles  low, 
Like  early  May-flowers  hiding  under  the  snow. 

When  night  holds  the  world  on  her  shadowy  breast, 

As  mothers  when  hushing  their  babies  to  rest. 

And  stilling  its  cries  she  bids  me  unlock 

The  door  of  my  fold  and  go  out  with  my  flock. 

Then  we  leave  tlie  bright  skies  for  the  darling  who  lies 

Asleep  in  her  crib  with  her  white-curtained  eyes. 

I  love  to  go  forth  on  my  silvery  beams. 

And  light  up  the  forests  and  dance  on  the  streams. 

And  look  at  the  treasures  known  only  to  me. 

Far  down  in  the  depths  of  the  wonderful  sea; 

But  I  leave  with  delight  for  only  a  sight 

Of  a  dear  little  head  on  its  pillow  so  white. 

Sleep  on,  precious  child,  and  my  glittering  train 
Shall  come  to  thy  window  and  look  through  the  pane. 
And  the  light  shall  come  out  of  each  golden  fleece 
And  encircle  thy  brow  with  a  halo  of  peace; 
For  the  shepherd  and  sheep  will  tenderly  keep 
The  dear  little  child  and  watch  it  asleep. 


AXNA*S  BABY. 

O  where  did  you  find  the  starry  light 

That  always  lies  in  the  baby's  eyes, 

Like  a  glimpse  of  the  far-away  midnight  skies  ? 

And  the  mother  said,  **  I  wrought  by  faith 

On  the  very  l)order  land  of  Death ; 

For  while  men  slept  I  soared  afar, 

Where  the  deepest  shades  of  midnight  are, 

And  hid  in  my  bosom  a  wandering  star; 

It  trembled  and  shone  in  the  darkness  alone. 

Instinct  with  a  life  and  a  light  of  its  own. 

And  I  brought  it  down  from  the  realms  above. 

From  the  border  land  of  Death  and  Love, 

And  that  is  why  in  the  baby's  eyes 

You  see  a  glimpse  of  the  midnight  skies." 
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And  where  did  you  tind  the  dimples  sweet 
Playing  hide-and-seek  in  the  baby's  cheek, 
With  the  cooing  words  he  tries  to  speak  ? 
^*  A  south  wind  soft  as  a  wind  can  be 
Touched  the  face  of  the  smiling  sea, 
And  the  dimples  rose  and  came  to  me; 
They  flew  o'er  the  baby's  cheek  and  chin, 
His  hands  and  feet,  and  I  kissed  them  in. 
And  covered  them  over  with  rose  leaves  thin ; 
But  they  come  and  go  with  a  soft  pink  glow. 
Now  flashing  above  and  now  hiding  below 
As  the  laughing  waters  ebb  and  flow. 
When  they  bring  my  baby's  charms  to  me, 
The  dimples  deep  from  the  smiling  sea.'' 

And  where  did  you  find  the  color  I  trace 
Like  the  bloom  of  flowers  in  his  little  face  ? 
It  often  glows  like  the  heart  of  a  rose 
When  first  its  dainty  leaves  unclose. 
**0  the  sun  was  shining  up  aloft. 
And  the  woods  were  cool,  and  the  air  was  soft. 
When  a  fairy  came  and  taught  me  the  art 
Of  painting  the  hue  of  a  rose's  heart; 
And  gave  me  power  in  her  sylvan  bower, 
Not  only  to  paint  the  hue  of  the  fiower. 
But  catch  the  essence  of  all  its  bloom. 
So  one  could  breathe  its  rare  perfume ; 
And  I  worked  with  patient,  loving  grace 
Till  the  rose  bloomed  out  in  the  baby's  face." 


I  asked  her  where  in  the  earth  or  air 

She  found  his  rings  of  shining  hair  ? 

And  she  said,  **  Do  you  know  when  the  shadows  creep 

Through  the  valleys  low  and  the  forests  deep. 

And  the  golden  sheep,  the  sun  doth  keep 

In  his  sunset  fields,  arise  from  sleep. 

And  sporting  at  will  through  the  pastures  there 

They  eat  their  fill  of  the  heavenly  fare, 

Then  wander  up  to  the  purple  bars 

To  wait  for  the  coming  of  the  stars? 

Then  I  plucked  a  fleece  of  this  radiant  wool. 

When  the  sun  was  low,  and  the  moon  was  full. 

And  spun  it  in  many  a  shining  thread 

For  a  halo  bright  for  my  darling's  head." 
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Yet  even  the  mother-love,  stronger  than  death, 
Can  never  search  out  God's  infinite  breath; 
Or  tell  us  the  way  a  mortal  can  trace 
A  little  white  soul  to  its  spirit's  birth-place. 
But  from  the  sun's  rise  till  he  set  in  the  west. 
And  the  star-lighted  skies  watch  mortals  at  rest 
Till  the  sleepy  bird  cries  in  the  soft  downy  nest, 
I  pierced  into  nature's  deep  mysteries, 
From  beauty  that  was^  and  beauty  that  t>, 
I  gathered  those  wonderful  charms  of  his ; 
The  earth  and  the  sea  and  the  far  azure  space 
All  added  some  grace  to  his  form  or  his  face, 
The  sweetest  of  sweets,  the  brightest,  the  best, 
Love  sought  for  the  darling  who  lies  on  my  breast. 


REFLECTIONS  AT  XIGHT. 

When  at  nightj  try  to  reckon  what  the  day  to  me  has  brought, 
After  adding  all  the  iigures  oft  I  find  the  sum  is  naught, 
For  my  life  is  full  of  action,  and  1  Ve  little  time  for  thought. 

And  I  often  do  from  impulse,  things  that  after,  as  I  wait. 
Seem  to  be  unjust  and  hasty,  but  reflection  comes  too  late, 
For  the  hour  of  reparation  may  have  shut  its  golden  gate. 

Patience  seems  to  sit  beside  me  like  a  spirit  heaven-bom, 
Reading  the  neglected  lesson  that  she  gave  me  in  the  mom. 
Chiding  me  that  I  had  gathered,  not  life's  roses,  but  its  thorn. 

Look  backward  through  the  darkness,  up  the  buried  day*s  account, 
Little  good  I  find  for  others  in  the  column  as  I  mount, 
Self  appears  the  central  figure,  and  a  cipher  the  amount. 

Love,  I  have  not  used  you  tender,  as  aforetime  I  have  said. 
Faith,  thou  art  away  beyond  me  in  the  blue  sky  overhead. 
Come  again,  and  I  will  follow  where  thou  hast  so  often  led. 

And  to-morrow,  sweet  to-morrow,  if  I  live  to  see  it  come, 
I'll  have  something  for  the  Master,  l>e  it  e'er  so  small  a  sum, 
And  the  teacher  will  remember,  when  his  scholars  lips  are  dumb. 


KINDNESS  RETURNED. 

As  streams  flowing  down  from  the  mountains, 

By  windings  no  mortal  can  wist. 
Appear  to  return  to  their  fountains 

At  sunset,  in  rainbows  of  mist; 

So  often,  some  deed  of  afifection. 
In  youth,  more  tender  than  wise, 

Passed  away  from  our  own  recollection. 
Returns  in  some  loving  disguise. 
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^ttJm  ^uquBid  ^otiion  ^iwood. 

Mrs.  Julia  A.  N.  Atwood  was  bom  in  Boston,  March,  1830,  her  father  being  Benjamin 
H.  Korton,  of  Portland,  an  editor  of  various  publications  in  Massachusetts  and  Connect- 
icut. Mrs  Atwood  \(as  oue  of  eight  children,  four  of  whom  died  young.  She  began  to 
write,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  accompanied  her  father  to  the 
port  of  Pictou,  K.  S.,  Mthere  he  was  sent  as  United  States  Consul,  in  1849.  contributing  to 
the  papers  published  In  that  locality.  Some  years  later  she  retornea  to  the  United 
States,  and  soon  after  was  married  to  Mr  David  M.  Sleeper,  of  East  Andover,  K.  H.  His 
health  being  poor,  they  went  to  Florida,  remained  there  several  months,  and,  later,  jour- 
neyed to  Saratoga,  K.  Y.,  and  then  Mr.  Sleeper  went  South  again,  while  our  author 
spent  the  winter  in  J 'over  N.  H.,  frequently  writing  for  the  Gazette  and  other  papers. 
Later,  at  the  residence  of  ner  husbana's  mother,  at  Boscawen,  N.  H.,  Mrs.  Sleeper  lost 
nearly  all  of  her  b(K)ks,  manuscripts  and  published  articles  by  fire.  About  this  time  she 
went  to  Trinidad,  British  West  Indies,  where  her  husband  had  preceded  her,  remaining 
there  a  year,  where  her  own  health  became  impaired  owins  to  the  prevalence  of  fever  in 
that  part  of  the  Island.  On  her  return  to  Kew  York  her  husband  died  of  consumption, 
two  days  after  their  arrival.  Shortly  after  this  event  our  author  again  returned  to  x^ova 
Scotia,  remaining  there  nearly  two  years,  w  th  her  father,  who  was  still  U.  S.  Consul.  It 
was  at  that  time,  by  her  mother's  special  request,  that  she  began  to  write  a  book,  and 
for  many  months  it  occupied  her  attention.  Later,  she  returned  to  the  United  States, 
and  mairied  Mr.  William  Atwood,  of  Cape  Elizabeth,  where  they  resided  about  twenty 
years.  She  wrote  for  the  Evt-ry  Saturday  of  New  York,  about  this  time,  under  the  nam 
de  pfvme  of  "  Vienta,"  also  for  the  Portland  iJaily  Prfss,  the  Aew  York  Era^  A'oah*8 
Sunday  Times,  the  Kennebec  Journal,  etc..  both  in  prose  and  verse.  After  the  death  of 
her  second  husband.  Mrs.  Atwood  went  to  Minnesota  and  Dakota.  After  some  two  years 
spent  in  the  West  sne  returned  to  Portland,  where  she  now  resides,  and  is  still  a  contrib- 
utor to  the  press. 


THE  PINE  COOLIES*  OF  MINNESOTA. 

O  happy  day!  O  day  of  rest! 

Would  I  could  be  again, 
With  all  those  merry-hearted  ones, 

Within  that  rocky  glen ! 

Just  such  a  day,  just  such  an  hour, 
With  golden  glints  between; 

But  memory's  pen  with  magic  power 
Will  reproduce  the  scene. 

The  artist  in  the  cavern's  mouth. 
With  sketch-book  on  her  knee, 

Seeking  to  pencil  forth  the  scene. 
Ere  sunset's  tints  should  flee. 

There  were  noble  men  of  cultured  minds, 

And  ladies  fair  to  see. 
Now  gazing  up  with  wondering  eyes. 

Now  resting  'neath  a  tree. 

And  girlhood's  happy,  joyous  laugh 
Would  ring  throughout  the  glen. 

With  such  a  silvery,  rippling  sound, 
'T  would  snare  the  hearts  of  men. 

*  Properly  Canyons,  but  are  familiarly  called  *'  Coollet.** 
39 
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So  brif^ht  and  lK*auteous  was  the  scene, 

So  perfect  and  so  fair, — 
Trees  covered  o'er  with  brightest  green. 

And  song-birds  in  the  air. 

Vast  rocks  piled  up  toward  the  sky. 
As  though  *twas  Nature's  throne. 

So  grandly  noble  it  all  seemed, 
Yet  meant  for  man  alone. 

O  would  that  I  could  picture  forth 

On  canvass  all  I  saw, 
And  give  to  others*  eyes  the  scene. 

Near  Mississippi's  shore. 

Tall  trees  of  ever-changing  hue. 

The  elm,  the  oak,  the  pine. 
And  many  others,  all  unknown. 

Would  greet  thy  gaze  and  mine. 

But  it  were  vain,  indeed,  in  me 

To  dare  portray  the  scene 
Which  God,  with  his  almighty  hand. 

Hath  framed  in  shades  of  green. 

Such  narrow  defiles,  dark  and  steep. 

With  caverns  in  the  glen! 
Such  depth  below,  such  height  above. 

Wrought  not  by  hand  of  men. 

But  bj  One  mightier  far  than  they, 

Eternal  in  the  sky — 
The  God  who  made  us,  one  and  all. 

To  live,  to  move,  and  die ; 

That,  dying,  we  might  live  again. 
In  brighter  worlds  than  this. 

And  wander  on  'neath  greener  trees. 
In  never  ending  bliss. 


amnel  ffedrick  gamins. 


Capt.  Samuel  P.  Cousins  was  bom  in  Eden.  Hancock  Countr,  April  19,  1830,  and  has 
followed  the  sea  since  1841 .  Prom  1852  to  1870  he  was  captain  or  Teasels:  since  that  period 
he  has  been  a  successful  pilot  of  steamers.  His  ancestors  came  from  Kennebunk  to  Mt. 
T>esert  Island  soon  after  the  Revolutionary  War.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander W.  Longfellow,  whose  brothers,  Henry  W.  and  Samuel,  are- represented  in  this  rol- 
nme,  we  are  permitted  to  select  the  following  entertaining  poems  from  Mr.  Cousins*s 
MSS  Tolume. 
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THE  STEAMBOAT  DUDE. 

**  Tell  me,  ye  wingdd  winds,  that  round  my  pathway  roar," 
Is  there  a  steam-boat's  deck  where  Cockneys  tramp  no  more  ? 

0  is  there  no  respite  from  ihc  tiresome  sound, 

Those  thick  soled,  creaking  boots,  my  pilot-house  around  ? 
The  wild  winds  its  career  did  for  a  moment  check. 
And  said:  **Thou  foolish  mortal,  not  a  deck!'' 

Tell  me,  thou  mighty  deep,  is  there  a  steam-boat  route 
Where  slim-legged  dandy's  never,  never  walk  about. 
Saying,  **Blarst  my  eyes,"  and  flourishing  their  canes. 
Wearing  Scotch  caps,  that  cover  hair,  not  brains  ? 
The  mighty  deep  made  answer, — echoed  far  the  shout. 
The  voice  of  many  waters,  "Not  a  route T' 

Tell  me  thou  bright,  revivifying  sun. 

Is  there  no  favored  spot,  the  wide,  wide  seas  upon, 

Where  passengers  of  note  do  not  suppose  they  know 

More  than  the  captain  does,  and  when  the  boat  shall  go  ? 

The  very  sun  stood  still,  and  I  this  answer  got: 

"In  all  my  distant  rounds  I  shine  on  no  such  spotT' 

And  thou,  serenest  moon!  dost  thou  see  some  shore 
Where  rowdies  never  wait,  nor  dapper  dudes  "galore  ?" 
Where  "dead  beats"  never  come  to  beg  or  sly  their  way, 
And  bores,  that  to  the  pilot  house  delight  to  come  and  stay? 
The  moon  with  pitying  glance  said,  "Question  me  no  more," 
And  Boreas  himself  began  to  fiercely  roar. 

Tell  me,  ye  twinkling  stars,  and  rid  me  of  my  woes, 
Is  there  a  steam-boat  line  where  no  dude  ever  goes  ? 

1  can  a  monster  bear,  though  filled  with  wrath  and  sin. 
But  save,  when  blows  a  gale,  if  dude  must  needs  be  in. 
One  little  star  looked  down  with  pity  on  its  face, 

And  murmured  with  a  sigh,  "  The  dude — an  artful  case!  " 


THE  CUTTER  "WATER  LILY." 

Were  I  a  "ready  writer,"  I  would  the  praises  swell 
Of  the  cutter  "  Water  Lily,"  her  mighty  deeds  to  tell; 
Of  her  cruise  to  Campobello,  and  of  her  most  daring  feat, 
That  one  important  capture  from  the  Yankee  fishing-fieet. 

The  Captain  of  the  cutter  had  heard  from  Ottawa 
That  the  wise-heads  there  assembled  had  lately  passed  a  law. 
Not  to  sell  another  herring  to  the  overbearing  "  Yanks," 
For  baiting  British  codfish  on  Canadian  fishing  banks. 
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Then  the  Captain  of  the  cutter  in  a  hurry  rushed  on  boards 

In  one  hand  he  held  a  pistol,  in  the  other  hand  a  sword; 

'*  Get  your  anchor  quick  T*  he  shouted  in  the  first  lieutenant^s  ear, 

*'Take  a  drink  to  raise  your  courage,  andjor  Campobello  steer! 

"There's  a  Yankee  lays  at  anchor,  buying  bait,"  the  people  say, 
*' We  will  capture  him  or  sink  him— he  cannot  get  away, 
And  when  the  Queen  shall  listen  to  our  deeds  of  bravery 
8he  will  make  of  you  a  Captain,  and  of  me  an  R.  C.  B  T 

They  found  the  Yankee  schooner,  and  they  anchored  handy  by, 
And  the  Lion  of  old  England  at  the  Jack-staff  they  did  fly; 
Said  the  Captain  of  the  schooner, — *' What  made  that  *critter'  come 
To  this  part  of  Campobello?  I  guess  he's  after  mm/" 

Said  the  Captain  of  the  cutter,  **  Double  shot  your  hea%'y  gun, 
For  I  fear  the  *blarsted  Yankee'  is  all  prepared  to  run; 
Get  your  cutlasses  and  pistols,  lower  the  quarter-boats  away. 
And  board  the  Yankee  schooner  in  a  brave  and  dashing  way! 

**They  are  armed  with  forks  and  fish-knives,  and  are  devils  in  a  fight; 
With  a  sudden  rush  we'll  conquei — 'twill  be  a  f^pUndid  sight! 
I  did  mean  to  lead  the  boarders,  but  at  this  moment  find 
I've  a  pain  across  my  stomach,  and  shall  have  to  stay  behind." 

Then  they  rushed  on  board  the  schooner,  and  "victory  T*  they  did  shout 
Till  the  Yankee  skipper  questioned,  "  WTiat  is  all  this  fuss  about  f 
I  wish  you'd  mind  your  business,  and  let  us  buy  our  bait, 
For  I  am  bound  to  Georges  and  can't  afford  to  wait" 

Then  said  the  brave  "  leftenant,"  "Why,  blarst  your  Yankee  eyes! 
Don't  you  know  you  are  a  prisoner?  this  t^chooner  is  our  prize T' 
Up  spoke  the  Yankee  captain  then,— "If  you  take  this  craft  away. 
Your  one-boss,  knock-kneed  government,  will  have  the  bills  to  pay ! 

*'  When  I  arrive  at  Gloucester  you  '11  hear  from  me  again, 
I'll  take  my  case  to  Butler,  whose  maiden  name  is  Ben; 
He  will  make  you  *  pay  the  piper,'  because  he  knows  more  law 
Than  all  the  English  mutton-heads  that  fool  round  Ottawa T' 


enrt/  S^"l^  M^^k- 


The  Rt.  Bev.  Henry  Adams  KeeW,  D.  D.,  «eeond  Birbopof  Maine,  was  twn  In  Fay- 
etteville,  Onandasa  County.  K.  Y..  3lay  14.  ISSO.  He  is  the  Fon  of  Albert  and  Pbcrbe 
Neely,  bis  motbers  maiden  name  being  Pearsall.  a  Quaker  famiW.  wbtle  bis  fatber  was 
of  H'ngnenot  descent  on  one  ride,  as  bis  erandmotber  was  a  Bener.  Bisbop  KeelT  was 
graduated  at  Hobart  College,  Genera,  N.  Y.,  in  1849.  and  was  a  Tutor  in  bis  Abma  iiaier 
wbile  studying  Divinity  under  Bisbop  DeLancey,  1860-^  He  was  ordered  Deacon,  I>ec. 
19, 1852:  ordained  Priest,  June  18, 1864.    He  married  a  dau^ter  of  tbe  late  Jobn  Dela- 
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field,  for  many  yenra  a  prominent  banker  In  New  York  Citv,  snbeequently  a  resident  of 
Geneva,  K,  V.,  and  first  President  of  tbe  State  Agricultural  Society  of  New  York.  The 
Bisliop,  after  taking  Priest's  orders,  became  Hector  of  Calvary,  Utlca,  N.  Y.,  1853-55; 
Christ's  Church,  Kochester,  N.  Y.,  1855-€2;  Chaplain  of  Hobart  College,  1862-<>4,  when  he 
removed  to  New  York  City,  and  became  Assistant  Minister  in  Trinity,  with  charge  of 
Trinity  cbai-el,  where  he  remained  until  his  elevation  to  the  Episcopate.  He  received 
the  degree  of  I).  D.  fromllobart,  18C6.  He  was  consecrated  Bishop,  In  Trinity  chapel. 
New  York,  Jan.  25,  1867.  He  is  also  Hector  of  St.  Luke's,  Portland,  and  Dean  of  the 
Cathedral.    Writings— Occasional  sermons,  addresses,  hymns,  etc. 


CHRISTMAS  BELLS  ARE  RINGING. 

Cliristmas  bells  are  ringing, 
C'lii'istmas  Carols  singing, 
Blitlie  and  glad  are  we  this  nioiii. 

Merrily  ring, 

Cheerily  sing, 
Tell  it  out  that  Christ  is  bom, 

Christ  is  born. 

Angel  choirs  proclaiming. 
Shepherds  answer  making, 
Day  dispels  our  night  forlorn ; 

Merrily  ring,  &c. 

X^hrist,  salvation  bringing, 
Christ,  our  bruises  healing, 
Christ,  whose  beams  the  earth  adorn. 

Merrily  ring,  &c. 

Prophet,  life  disclosing, 

Priest,  our  sins  atoning, 

King  of  Kings  this  day  is  bom. 

Merrily  ring,  &c. 

Chri.stmas  bells  are  ringing, 
Christmas  Carols  singing. 
Blithe  and  glad  are  we  this  morn. 

Merrily  ring,  &c. 


EASTER  HYMN. 

Lord  of  life,  from  death  begotten, 
Jesus  I  First-fruits  of  the  tomb; 

Now,  the  cross  and  grave  forgotten, 
Shades  of  night,  and  Hades*  womb. 

Claim  Thy  birth-right,  Son  beloved. 
Take  Thy  throne,  O  mighty  King; 

Angels !  worship  Him  approved. 
Men  I  let  earth  with  praises  ring. 


«9« 
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Thou  hast  banished  all  our  sorrow, 
Thou  hast  wiped  away  our  tears; 

Faith  had  drooped,  but  this  glad  morrow 
Stills  our  doubts,  and  quells  our  fears. 

Jesus,  we  Thy  Name  confessing, 
Hail  Thee,  Life!  and  Light!  and  Lord! 

Pour  on  us  Thine  Easter  blessing, 
Let  us  share  in  Thy  reward. 

Stooping,  Thou  didst  stoop  to  save  us, 
Dying,  Thou  for  us  didst  di^; 

Living,  by  Thy  life,  O  raise  us 
To  the  home  beyond  the  sky. 


THE  EASTER  REVEILLE. 

Rouse  ye,  sleepers!    Hail  the  breaking 
Of  the  day  your  Lord  is  making 
Bright  and  glad  with  his  awaking; 

Hail  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  I 

Rouse  ye,  sleepers !    Death  is  telling  • 

How,  a  mighty  arm  compelling, 
Open  st^inds  his  dreary  dwelling; 

Hail  the  Lord  and  Prince  of  Life ! 

Rouse  ye,  sleepers !    See  tl\e  token 
That  the  gates  of  hell  are  broken; 
Sure  His  promise  who  hath  spoken 

"They  shall  fall  and  not  prevail." 

Rouse  ye,  sleepers !    Seek  tlie  heaven 
(Cleansed  from  sin's  corrupting  leaven) 
Where,  amidst  the  mystic  seven, 

Christ,  a  King  triumphant,  reigns. 

Rouse  ye,  sleepers !  that  unf earing 
Ye  may  rise  at  His  appearing; 
Rise,  His  voice  of  welcome  hearing, 
"Enter  ye  the  promised  joy." 

Sosiitif  ganiiT  gungs. 

J.  W.  Bangs  wna  bom  in  Augusta,  in  1830,  and  was  taken,  when  fire  yean  of  age,  by 
his  parents  into  Franklin  County,  living  first  in  New  Vineyard,  and  later  in  Parmington. 
He  received  a  fiUr  education  in  wnat  was  at  that  time  the  Fariuington  Academy,  under 
Preceptor  Hamilton  Abbott.  Mr.  Bangs  afterward  kept  a  few  country  schools,  and  also 
taught  music,  finally  deciding  to  learn  the  trade  of  manufacturing,  in  which  he  has  been 
successful.  EarlT  in  life  Josiah  began  writing  verses,  and  has  alwavs  been  fond  of  11 1- 
erary  work,  occasionally  giving  to  the  reading  world  the  fruits  of  his  leisure  moments. 
Dnrins  the  late  war  he  was  the  weekly  correspondent  of  the  Auffusta  Affe,  and  has  fur- 
fiishea  short  articles  in  prose  and  verse  to  other  publications. 
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MY  MOTHER. 

I  sit  mo  down  by  the  wayside  and  ponder, 
Of  Buch  beautiful  things,  though  tilings  of  the  past; 

The  present  is  now,  and  yet  "  over  yonder" 
The  future  of  this  life  forever  will  last. 

The  home  of  my  youth,  in  life's  rosy  morning, 
When  troubles  and  cares  my  heart  ne'er  beguiled, 

Comes  to  me  as  sweet  love  so  well  adorning 
The  innocent  life  of  a  thrice  happy  child. 

I  see  through  the  vista  of  clouds,  dark  and  drear. 
The  form  of  a  mother,  in  loveliness  given; 

Whose  lips  spoke  in  kindness,  my  young  heart  to  cheer, 
In  the  wayside  of  life,  which  ended  in  heaven. 

She  taught  me  to  loce  and  work  for  the  Saviour; 

She  taught  me  to  i)ray  for  the  sins  of  the  past; 
She  taught  me  to  trust  for  each  day's  behavior; 

She  taught  me  to  hope  for  a  bright  crown  at  last. 

I  ne'er  can  forget  my  dear  sainted  mother. 
Whose  smile  often  clieere<l  me  in  life's  early  day; 

Of  all  earthly  friends,  I'll  ne'er  find  another 
So  kind  and  so  true,  as  I  pass  on  the  way. 


homn^  ^Iden  ^rubine. 


ThomAA  A.  Orabtroe  wan  born  In  Franklin,  March  17, 1830,  and  worked  on  a  farm  nntll 
he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age,  when  he  eomnienced  teaching  school,  in  which  capacity 
he  has  been  engaged  until  the  present  time.  He  has,  also,  contributCKl  to  Yarious  publi- 
cations, more  particularly  to  the  Portiand  Transcript^  under  the  signature  of  **T. 
▲Idin *'  and  '*  T.  A.  C.**    His  present  home  is  at  Bangor. 


MY  CHILDKEN'S  HOME. 

They  sweetly  sleep  on  yonder  hill; 
Though  years  have  rolled,  they  slumber  still. 
Nor  howling  winds,  nor  drifting  snows, 
Can  rouse  them  from  their  deep  repose. 

The  wild  vines  carpet  all  the  ground 
That  marks  each  little  sleeper's  mound; 
The  dew  that  gathers  on  each  leaf 
In  pCcirls  is  dropped  like  tears  of  grief. 

The  robin  comes  at  early  light. 
And  sings  while  all  is  sparkling  bright; 
The  whip-poor-will's  more  plaintive  call 
Is  heard  when  evening's  shadows  fall. 
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Oft  to  this  spot  at  close  of  day, 
I  pensively  have  sought  my  way, — 
Upon  each  gmve  I've  dropped  a  tear, 
Vet  smiled  to  feel  that  God  was  near. 


MY  LITTLE  SHINING  STAK. 

See  ye  that  little  shininf]^  star 
That  gems  the  vault  above — 

That  sparkles  brightly  on  the  dew. 
And  whispers  tales  of  love  ? 

For  me  that  little  star  doth  shine,— 

That  little  sparkling  star  is  mine. 

1  've  watched  it  oft,  from  days  of  yore, 

Its  light  is  cheering  still ; 
Though  kings  jnay  dwell  in  gilded  halls. 

And  rule  the  earth  at  will. 
Their  power  there  I  do  defy— 
My  little  sparkling  star  so  high. 

And  when  life's  toilsome  day  is  o'er. 

And  I  am  called  away, 
That  little  star  will  be  my  guide 

To  reach  Eternal  Diiy; 
And  evermore  its  rays  so  bright 
AVill  sparkle  on  my  gaze  at  night. 


CONSOLATION. 

O  weep  not  for  swift  fleeing  years. 
Though  life  is  formed  of  joys  and  tears. 
And  were  this  life  our  all  below. 
Our  tears  would  never  cease  to  flow; 
N  o  Saviour's  love,  the  world  to  save. 
No  dust  to  dust,  no  peaceful  grave, 
No  thoughts  of  God,  no  sweet  hoi)e  given. 
No  future  life,  no  rest  in  heaven. 


THE  DEPARTURE. 

("old  winter  with  his  chilling  blast 
Has  left  our  fields  and  groves  at  last; 
He's  loath  to  go,  and  looks  with  spite. 
And  oft  returns  and  chills  the  night. 

But  yet  he  knows  that  he  must  go, 
He 's  gathered  up  his  robe  of  snow, 
And  where  his  icy  hand  was  seen 
Are  bursting  buds  and  grasses  green. 
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$tmrles  ^.  ^ashii. 


Rev.  C.  F.  Foster  was  bom  in  Dorchester,  Ma8».,  (now  part  of  Boston)  Mav  27,  1830. 
His  impulses  toward  imaginative  and  fictitious  literature,  and  the  formation  of  his  style, 
he  regiinla  as  liue  to  the  intluence  of  his  early  teacher,  Mr.  W.  T.  Adams,  bettor  known 
as  ••  Oliver, Optic."  Mr.  Foster  gratluated  at  Colby  University  in  1856,  and  subsequently 
took  a  course  in  theology  at  the  Newton  Institution.  His  residence  in  Maine  extendeil 
over  most  of  the  pe.iodfrom  1849  to  1804,  during  which  time  he  was  pastor  at  Bid  leford 
and  Yarmouth.  He  has  since  had  charge  of  the  children  in  the  State  Primary  School  at 
Monson,  Mass.,  for  eleven  vears,  and  has  held  his  present  position  as  City  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Schools  in  Chester,  Pa,,  for  ten  years. 


MAINE  TO  CALIFORNIA. 

Maine  sendetU  greeting  to  the  distant  West; 
Across  the  continent  our  hands  are  pressed; 
We  hail  the  skill  which  on  fair  Science  waits, 
To  crown  anew  the  sister-hood  of  States. 

The  mountain  barrier  lifts  in  vain  its  head, 
The  awe  which  wrapped  its  stem  old  front  is  fled ; 
Through  prairie  bloom,  or  o'er  the  rocky  waste, 
A  highway  spreads,  and  fleet-winged  couriers  haste. 

A  closer  union  marks  this  glorious  day. 
Though  South  and  North  are  ranged  in  hostile  fray. 
Loyal  New  England,  with  her  sons  of  steel. 
Still  holds  thee,  California,  true  and  leal. 

As  from  thy  vine-clad  vales  and  golden  streams 
The  emigrant  looks  back  and  fondly  dreams, 
AVhat  messages  the  beating  wires  shall  tell. 
And  make  the  land  contiguous  where  we  dwell. 

O'er  the  gigantic  forest- tops  of  thine 
Shall  float  the  music  of  our  harps  of  pine; 
And  freshening  gales  on  thy  Pacific  shore 
Leap  to  the  echo  of  the  Atlantic's  roar. 

Tlie  sunset  hour  on  old  Eatahdin's  crest, 
With  tardier  beam  on  thy  Sierras  rest. 
And  so,  with  message  swifter  than  the  light, 
At  eve,  we  bid  thy  toiling  world  good  night. 

God  save  thee,  on  thy  peaceful  western  shore, 
Amidst  the  war-storm's  desecrating  roar; 
God  save  the  country;  may  the  flag  float  free 
O'er  one  united  land  from  sea  to  sea. 
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THE  WARRIOR'S  FOUNTAIN. 

[It  is  ttaid,  that  in  one  of  the  bftttles  of  the  Crimea,  a  cannon  ball  yery  opportunely 
openeii  a  subterranean  sprinic.  in  which  the  soldiers,  overcome  with  fatigue,  were  able  to 
quench  their  thirst.    The  incident  has  suggested  the  following  lines.] 

« 

The  sombre  drapery  of  war 

Hung  o'er  the  reeking  battle  plain, 
And  wreathed  its  sable  folds  afar, 

To  canopy  the  fallen  slain. 
Through  smoke  and  dust  the  shining  steel 

Pursued  its  devastating  way, 
And  boisterous  shout  Jind  cannon's  peal 

Told  where  the  victor's  column  lay. 

Now  turbaned  head  and  Cossack  plume 

Flit  o'er  the  scene  like  vagrant  dreams, 
And  now  amid  the  parted  gloom 

The  crest  of  Frank  and  Briton  gleams. 
And  still  the  stream  of  carnage  wide 

Shall  sweep,  though  heaven  her  light  deny. 
Till  cross  and  crescent  side  by  side 

Upon  the  crimson  turf  shall  lie. 

Ah !  who  can  name  the  forms  of  dread 

That  hover  o'er  the  woeful  hour, — 
That  haunt  the  dying,  stamp  the  dead 

With  emblems  of  their  fiendish  power! 
There  struggles  many  a  fainting  hope. 

There's  many  an  agony  of  fear; 
And  many  an  eye  is  dimmed,  to  ope 

No  more  on  objects  loved  and  dear. 

But  now,  tlu'  warrior's  arm  grows  faint. 

And  feebU'r  are  the  victor's  cries, — 
They  die  with  thirst,— the  sad  complaint 

On  paicli^Kl  lips  in  anguish  Hies. 
As  once  on  Iloreb,  Israel  stood, 

The  fainting  remnant  of  a  host. 
And  there,  in  wild  despairing  mood. 

In  madness  raved  of  Egyi)t's  boast, — 
So  thirsting  armies  on  the  lield 

Of  conflict  dire  with  frenzy  bum. 
And  prostrate  spirits,  forced  to  yiehl. 

O'er  past  enjoyments  feebly  yearn. 

"Give,  give  us  drink,''  is  still  the  prayer 

With  piteous  tone  and  earnest  cry; 
When,  quick  upon  the  scorching  air, 

A  courier  of  death  sweeps  by. 
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Through  ranks  of  living  men  it  hies, 
Its  path  is  lined  and  paved  with  gore; 

Yet  speed  it  on ; — for  who  now  dies 
Shall  bring  new  life  to  hundreds  more. 

It  furrows  deep  the  blood-stained  earth, 

It  seeks  a  shelter  'neath  the  sod; 
And  to  as  cool  a  fount  gives  birth 

As  erst  obeyed  the  prophet's  rod. 
Thus  oft  along  the  p.ath  of  ill 

There  comes  a  messenger  of  good, 
With  terror,  first,  the  soul  to  thrill, 

But  fraught  with  life  when  nearer  viewed. 


^bbie  ^Uman^, 


Miss  Abbie  Slemons  was  boru  in  Westbrook,  June  ^,  1830,  and  died  In  Corydon,  Ind., 
Aug.  3, 1863.  Her  father,  Col.  WilliHin  Sleiiionst,  lived  several  years  at  Stroudwater,  but 
the  greater  portion  of  his  life  wius  passed  on  a  farm  between  that  place  and  Saccarappa. 
Her  mother  was  Abigail  Quinby.  a  native  of  the  town  last  ro«ntioued.  Abbie  was  me 
youngest  of  the  faintly,  and  whi-n  (piite  young  removed  with  her  parents  to  Corydon, 
Ind.,  where  other  members  of  the  family  had  preccdeil  them.  Abbie  is  represented  to 
have  been  the  life  of  the  household,  iiitelligeut,  quick-witted,  fond  of  pets,  and  devoted 
to  her  frienils  Her  education  was  completed  at  the  Northwestern  University,  in  Indi- 
anapolis, where  she  was  highly  appreciated.  She  had  the  honor  of  writing  the  Com- 
mencement poem.  For  many  years  she  wrote  and  publishcMl  versos  in  the  Western  papers 
and  magazines,  and  also  contributed  to  the  Gonpel  JJantutr  and  other  Maine  publica- 
tions. Her  poems  were  always  delicate,  tender,  and  full  of  a  deep  love  of  nature.  On 
the  (lay  after  the  *•  Morgan  Raiders  *'  visited  Corydon,  Gen.  Hobson  and  his  men,  several 
thousjind  in  number,  came  through  the  place  in  pursuit  of  Morgan,  and  halted  for  water 
(not  dismounting),  and  Abbie,  whose  zeal  and  devotion  to  the  Union  cause  was  far  greater 
than  her  physical  strength,  stood  with  many  others  for  hours  in  the  dust  and  heat  of  a 
July  sun.  and  handed  water  to  the  weary  and  famished  soldiers.  The  intense  excite- 
ment and  fatigue  of  the  two  days  were  ten)  nmch  for  the  frail  structure.  Typhoid  fever 
soon  set  in.  and  in  three  weeks  s'.ie  piissed  away  to  that  land  where  wars  and  rumors. of 
wars  can  reach  nevermore.  George,  her  only  living  brother,  occupies  a  portion  of  the 
old  home  farm  near  Portland.  Her  sister.  Mrs.  H.  T.  Smith,  is  still  residing  at  Corydon, 
Jnd.  The  wives  of  Capt.  James  Alden,  of  Portland,  and  of  the  well-known  writer,  T.  8. 
Arthur,  were  relatives  of  the  family.  The  father.  Col.  Slemons.  was  a  member  of  the 
Maine  legislature  for  ten  years,  and  held  other  important  offices  of  trust. 


THE  OLD  CLOCK. 

LINES   ADDRESSED  TO   AN   OLD  CLOCK,    DURING   ONE  OF  THOSE   HOURB 

**  WHEN  THE   FIRE   WOULD   NOT  BURN  ON  THE  HEARTH, 

AND   CLOUDS   SHUT  OUT  THE  SKY.'' 

Tick  on,  old  clock,  tick  on,  tick  on  I 
Why  on  sad  moments  dwell  so  long? 
Moments  that  once  sped  swiftly  by, 
As  the  freed  wild  bird  cleaves  the  sky ; 
Ah,  me!  more  leaden- winged  they've  grown 
Since  then,  old  clock,  tick  on,  tick  on ! 
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Tick  on,  old  clock — tick  out  the  years; 
Tick  out  life's  sorrows,  cares,  and  fears — 
Its  hollow  joys— its  secret  pain — 
Its  tears  that  fell  like  summer  rain  - 
Its  aching  void— its  deep  unrest — 
Its  noble  impulses  repressed— 
Its  memories',— a  ghostly  thronjj— 
Its  doubt,  its  dread— tick  on,  tick  on! 

Tick  on,  old  clock,  to  this  smooth  brow 
Bring  furrows,  for  I  care  not  now; 
To  these  brown  locks  bring  silver-gray, 
8weep  every  trace  of  youth  away ! 
Youth,  with  it^  bright  but  broken  dreams, 
Its  joys  like  sunlight  upon  streams. 

It«  thrilling  pulse,  its  visions  high. 
Its  wiM,  wild  hopes  that  spring  Ut  die; 
Its  castles,  baseless,  built  on  air — 
Its  soaring  faith,  its  deep  despair  - 
Its  idols,  broken,  or  overthrown— 
Tick  on,  old  clock,  tick  on,  tick  on ! 

Tick  on !  above  the  buried  Past 

Heap  up  the  life-sands  thick  and  fast! 

Hide  where  mossy  marbles  press 

Hearts  of  life-long  tenderness: 

Hide  where  bitter  strifes  have  been; 

Hide  where  ruined  altars  gleam. 

Hide  where  poiscmed  fountains  pour 

Sweetness  on  the  waste  no  more; 

And  where  trampled  flowers  are  stn>wn — 

Tick  on,  old  clock,  tick  on,  tifk  on! 

Tick  on,  old  monitor!  and  tear 

The  veil  that  coming  sorrows  wear; 

Unmask  them  —and  reveal  to  me 

The  dread  invisible  to  be, 

1  know  the  picture  may  be  drear, 

With  faint,  few  smiles,  and  man>  a  tear; 

I  know  it  may  be  overcast 

With  storm  and  clouds,  from  first  to  last,- 

I  know  it  mnut  have  much  of  gloom. 
Pain,  toil,  care,  weariness, — the  tomb ! 
But  O  if  yet  one  star  appears. 
Amid  the  thickening  gloom  of  years— 
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If  to  some  dream  and  sterile  steep 

Clings  yet  one  flower,  lone,  wild,  and  sweet — 

The  dearer  that  it  is  but  one— 

Tick  on,  old  clock,  tick  on,  tick  on  t 


TO  MRS.  M.  E.  N. 

Lady,  thou  hast  likened  me 
To  a  gem  beneath  the  sea; 
Hiding,  shrinking  far  below 
Where  the  blue  waves  in  their  flow 
Make  unceasing  jubilee. 
But  O  I  think  the  sea-gem* s  fate 
Most  lonely,  cold,  and  desolate; — 
Lady !  list,  I  *11  weave  for  thee 
A  brighter,  prouder  simile. 

Lady,  thou  art  like  a  star 
*Mid  the  radiant  ranks  afar 
Lightening  up  the  midnight  waves, 
Piercing  oceans*  trackless  caves : 
There  thou  gleamest  on  a  stone, 
Rayless,  voiceless,  cold  and  lone, — 
But  amid  thy  warm  rays  then 
Seeming  something  like  a  gem. 
Lady,  let  that  quickening  ray 
Cheer  its  darksome  fate  alway. 

Lady,  am  I  then  a  flower 
Doomed  to  waste  its  little  hour — 
Its  little  need  of  light  and  bloom 
Alone — amid  the  desert*  s  gloom, 
Uncherished  by  one  fostering  hand, 
By  none  but  desert  breezes  fanned  ? 
Lady,  it  were  a  cheerless  lot; 
If  this  be  mine — O  name  it  not  I 

Lady,  thou  hast  heard  it  told 

How  once  in  the  deserts  old, 

A  wretch,  by  toil  and  travel  worn. 

Without  one  friend  to  cheer  or  mourn, 

Sank  down  amid  the  sands  to  die; 

When  lol  2^  flower  he  chanced  to  spy, 

A  lonely  blooming  desert-flower,— 
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To  him  it  seemed  a  priceless  dower — 
For  close  beside  a  gushing  spring 
It  grew,  the  wee,  wild,  winsome  thing! 
Lady,  O  be  that  spring  to  me. 
If  I  a  desert-flower  must  be. 


VALENTINE. 

A  thought  for  thee  ?    The  boon  is  thine. 

When  morning  dewdrops  gem  the  lea. 
When  noon  is  bright,  when  eve  is  gray. 

When  trembling  *^  stars  look  on  the  sea.'* 

In  April  hours  of  cloud  and  sun, 
When  starry  shapes  are  in  the  grass, 

When  winds  are  musical  and  low. 
And  scatter  perfumes  as  they  pass; 

When  sweet  sounds  whisper  in  the  air, 

And  poet  voices  in  the  stream ; 
And  glancing  wings  are  everywhere, 

And  life  is  all  one  fairy  dream ; 

One  fairy  dream  of  hope  and  joy. 
One  April  dream  of  love  and  bliss, 

One  May- time  dream  of  song  and  bloom, 
One  summer  dream  of  loveliness; — 

As  young  buds  swell  unto  their  prime. 

As  waves  go  singing  to  the  sea. 
As  sweet  thoughts  form  themselves  to  rhyme, 

My  deep  heart  sings  itself  to  thee. 


THE  PALSIED  HEART. 

OK  READING  IN  "THE   80UTIIERN  LITKRABY   MESSENOEB**  A  STORY  WITH 

THE  ABOVE  TITLE. 

She  was  a  being  formed  for  happiness, 

A  buoyant  heart  was  hers,  and  sunny  eye. 
And  a  sweet  spirit  where  no  bitterness, 

Marring  its  purity,  might  ever  lie. 
Her  heart  was  a  deep  fount  wherein  a  spring 
Of  healing  waters,  blessing  everything 
That  came  within  their  influence,  had  birth. 
And  mirrored  all  things  beautiful  on  earth. 
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Yet  not  all  things  of  beauty,  for  her  own 

Bright  image  never  was  reflected  there, 
Save  through  another's,  round  whose  life  was  thrown 

Weak  woman's  guerdon  of  unwearying  care. 
And  his  one  image  had  overshadowed  it 

Since  first  to  drink  of  its  sweet  tide  he  strove, 
And,  lingering  still  to  gaze  into  its  depths, 

Stirred  tlie  bright  waters  with  the  breath  of  love. 

He  was  her  idol — and  upon  liis  shrine 
The  passionate  worship  of  a  life  was  flung, 

Like  incense  offered  to  a  thing  divine, 
And  by  its  fervor  her  deep  heart  was  strung 

For  suffering  and  for  endurance,  too, 

And  even  resignation — for  though  few 

Her  hours  of  sunshine,  yet  that  love  gave  power 

And  courage  even  in  the  darkest  hour. 

And  when,  at  last,  the  flame  died  on  the  altar,  ' 

Her  heart  gave  one  deep,  passionate  throb  of  pain, 
And  then  with  look  and  tone  no  more  to  falter. 

She  only  said— "I  cannot  love  again.'' 
The  rest  is  but  an  oft-repeated  story — 

'T  was  love  that  made  life  dear,  and  love  was  dead — 
*T  was  that  had  richened  it  with  hues  of  glory, 

And  it  seemed  worthless  now  that  they  had  fled. 

**And  so  she  died" — as  a  sweet  flower  departeth. 

Drooping  in  silence,  passed  she  unto  death — 
Unto  the  dreamless  rest  that  soonest  seemeth 

To  await  the  lovely  and  the  good  of  earth. 
O  such  is  woman — such  her  ministry; 

Such  is  her  love,  and  such  too  oft  its  dower,— 
Man's  loftier  intellect  may  spurn  its  sway — 

To  hcTy  love  is  like  sunshine  to  the  flower. 

It  is  her  very  life,  her  light,  her  air; 

Her  dew,  her  prop,  her  shield,  her  element; 
Her  past,  her  future,  and  her  present  care; 

Hopes,  wishes,  memories,  fancies,  fears  are  blent 
In  that  one  word;  she  never  breathes  a  prayer — 

No  voiceless  aspiration  ever  gleams 
Athwart  her  soul,  that  hath  not  impulse  there. 

And  does  not  wear  the  color  of  her  dreams. 

But  O  if  that  free  air  hath  chilly  grown. 
And  fled  that  rich  liglit  from  the  frowning  heaven, 
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Exhaled  those  morning  dew-drops,  one  by  one, 
That  tender  shield  by  rushing  storm-winds  riyen,* 

Not  like  that  flower,  that  when  the  storm  is  o^er 
Puts  forth  new  buds  to  grace  a  simnier  hour, 

The  hearVit  wrung  tendrils  learn  to  twine  no  mare. 
For  human  lore  bears  but  one  perfect  Jlower. 

A  yielding,  dreaming,  trembling,  trusting]thing. 

Was  woman  ever,  and  will  ever  be ; 
0*cr  man^s  imperial  nature  bom  to  fling 

A  wreath  of  beauty,  love  and  poesy; 
To  read  her  flat  on  his  lordly  brow, 

To  catch  her  meed  of  sunshine  from  his  eye. 
To  listen  to  one  footstep,  and  to  bow 

Her  soul  to  one  deep  voice's  melody. 

And  what  is  she  to  him  ? — a  flower — a  song — 
A  breath  of  sweetness  on  the  summer  breeze — 

A  momentary  charm,  scarce  missed  when  gone — 
And  scarce  remembered — even  such  |is  these  I 


TO  MARY. 
"  I  hare  a  passion  for  the  name  of  Mary." 

Thou  ask*st  from  the  muse's  shrine 
A  leaf  to  pluck  and  cast  on  thine,— 
Accept  the  simple  wreath  I  twine. 

Brief  is  the  time  since  we  have  met, 
Our  partings  scarce  have  woke  regret, 
Our  meetings  scarcely  joy  as  yet. 

Three  short  and  flitting  months  ago, 
I  ne'er  had  looked  upon  thy  brow. 
Or  marked  thy  chestnut  ringlets'  flow. 

Or  pressed  thy  hand  or  kissed  thy  cheek. 
Or  named  thy  name  so  softly  sweet, 
Or  dreamed  that  we  should  ever  meet. 

We  ne'er  have  sat  in  summer  bowers, 
And  twined  each  other's  hair  with  flowers. 
In  childhood's  free  and  laughing  hours, 

When  hearts  flush  into  love  as  soon 
As  buds  break  into  flowers  in  June, 
Or  a  bird's  gladness  into  tune, 
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Or  met  beside  the  blazing  hearth. 
Where,  amid  careless  song  and  mirth, 
Deep  friendships  oft  have  had  their  birth. 

Ne'er  have  we  wandered  hand  in  hand, 
Through  the  bright  realms  of  fairy  land. 
Where  fair  Titania  waves  lier  wand ; 

Together  watched  a  sunset  fade. 

Together  sang,  or  danced,  or  played, 

Or  hoped,  or  dreamed,  or  wept,  or  prayed ; 

Or  felt  our  deep  hearts  thrill  as  one, 
Beneath  the  spell  by  yenius  flung, — 
Yes— we  are  strangers,  gentle  one! 

But  there's  a  charm  in  thy  sweet  name, 
A  spell  of  love,  a  sound  of  fame, 
That  binds  mo  with  its  magic  chain. 

A  Mary  I  have  never  met, 
But  her  sweet  memory  was  set 
Within  my  heart  and  lingers  yet. 

And  thou,  I  know,  art  good  and  true, 

I've  read  it  in  thine  eyes  of  blue. 

When  the  pure  soul  looked  sweetly  through. 

And  so,  farewell!  may  sorrow  throw. 
Or  pain,  or  care,  or  aught  below. 
No  shadow  on  thy  heart  or  brow. 

But  may  thy  life  glide  sweetly  on. 
Resplendent  as  a  cloud  of  morn, 
Reflecting  all  the  hues  of  dawn,— 

Until  adown  the  darkening  West 
It  sinks,  still  beautiful,  to  rest 
Amid  the  Islands  of  the  Blest. 


OUR  CHILDHOOD'S  HOME. 

'"T  is  the  home  of  our  childhood,  the  beautiful  ppot 
Which  the  memory  retains  when  all  else  is  forgot." 

Our  childhood's  home!  our  childhood's  home! 
There's  magic  in  the  words,  the  tone, 
And  music  in  the  accents  dear 
That  none  indifferently  may  hear 
Whoe'er  the  lengthened  pang  hnvo  known 
Of  exile  from  dear  childhood's  home. 
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Our  childhood's  home!  our  childhood's  home! 
Contains  the  earth  in  other  zone 
A  spot  so  fair,  where  thus  the  light 
Of  morning  lingers  till  the  night  ? 
Though  shadows  compass  us,  ah,  none 
May  reach  our  Eden-childhood's  home  I 

Dear  childhood's  home!  dear  childhood's  home! 

In  vain  we  rear  the  sculptured  dome, 

And  ply  the  cunning  hand  of  art 

With  costly  skill  to  cheat  the  heart; 

The  wayward  thing  must  needs  be  flown, 

To  nestle  in  its  chHdhood''s  home  ! 

Our  childhood's  home!  our  childhood's  home! 

In  vain  o'er  earth's  expanse  we  roam, 

Or  seek  exemption  from  the  band 

That  binds  us  to  our  native  land;— 

One  chord  still  draws  us  to  our  own — 

The  memory  of  our  childhood's  home  ! 

Our  childhood's  home!  our  childhood's  home! 

To  change  all  earthly  things  are  prone — 

Life  hath  no  sorrow  like  the  fear 

Of  change  in  what  it  holds  most  dear; 

All  feelings  change,  or  may,  save  one — 

The  love  we  bear  our  childhoods  home! 

My  childhood's  home!  my  childhood's  home! 
Tlie  stranger  calls  thee  now  his  own; 
It  grieves  my  heart  to  think  th<it  he 
Will  learn  to  love  thee  e'en  like  me. 
And  that  his  children  when  they  roam 
Should  pine  for  thee — my  childhood's  home! 

O  childhood's  home!  O  childhood's  home! 
Let  shadows  haunt  thy  dingles  lone; 
Let  forms  that  sleep  in  distant  lands 
itetum  and  wave  their  spectral  hands, 
And  in  the  voices  of  the  gone 
Hid  him  depart,  O  childhood's  home! 

Dear  childhood's  home!  dear  childhood's  home! 

To  thee  in  blissful  dreams  I  come ; 

In  dreams  I  hail  each  cherished  tree, 

That  sheltered  my  young  heart  of  glee; 

In  dreams  I  hear  the  pine's  low  moan, 

The  wild-bird's  song,  dear  childhood's  home! 
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Lost  childhood^s  homo!  lost  childhood's  home! 
Let  silence  brood,  and  fears  and  gloom 
Upon  thy  hearth :  at  evening  dare 
No  laughing  group  to  gather  there, 
No  foot  to  press  thy  threshold  stone, 
Forever  more,  lost  childhood's  home  I 


artt  ^nm  ^eightan. 


Mary  .lane  Leighton  was  bom  in  Saco,  July  9. 1830,  and  edaoated  in  the  pnbllo  Gram- 
roar-PchfM>l  of  that  village.  Her  mother  died,  leaving  her  motherless  at  an  early  age. 
and  her  father  married  a  second  time.  She  early  united  with  the  CTnitarian  Church  of 
Saco.  under  the  pastorate  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  J.  T.  Q.  Nichols,  and  remained  a  devoted  mem- 
ber during  her  life.  As  her  father's  pecuniary  circumstances  wore  limited,  she  was 
obliged  to  t>egin  early  to  labor  for  her  support,  but  she  used  her  leisure  time  for  study. 
Her  earliest  poetical  production  appeared  in  1860,  after  which  she  continued  to  write  occa- 
sionally while  she  liveil.  She  died  in  Wakefield,  Mass.,  Feb.  14,  1872,  where  she  was  at 
work  in  the  cane  factory  of  Mr.  Wakefield.  Her  remains  were  brought  to  SacojFor  inter- 
ment, and  the  following  poetry  from  her  pen  was  read  by  Dr.  Nichou  who  was  the  offici- 
ating clergyman  at  her  funeral. 


THOUGHTS  OF  HEAVEN. 

I  am  all  thin  and  weak, 

And  sinking  to  decay; 
The  hectic  glow  upon  my  cheek, 

My  life  flows  fast  away. 

0  lovely  are  my  dreams 

Of  those  hright  worlds  afar! 

And  nearer,  dearer,  to  me  seems 

The  home  where  angels  are ! 

1  cannot  fear  to  die, — 
Death  will  not  from  me  takt* 

That  blessed  immortality, — 
That  life  to  which  I  wake. 

Above  my  lowly  bed 

Will  willows  droop  and  pine; 
But  friends  need  not  to  bow  the  head 

That  such  cold  sleep  be  mine. 

O  spirit  soon  to  be 

Free  from  this  mortal  strife, 
How  wilt  thou  joy  those  streams  to  see- 

Of  high,  eternal  life  I 

Thou  never  more  shalt  thirst  I 
Nor  think  of  woe  or  blight! 

For  living  founts  shall  ceaseless  burst 
Upon  thine  eager  sight. 
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THE  GOOD  IMMORTAL. 

We  look  upon  the  countless  sins 
Which  cast  a  shadow  on  the  eartli ; — 

We  see  with  grief  the  guilt  which  flings 
A  gloom  near  things  of  holy  birth. 

We  fear  lest  the  dark,  cruel  deed 
Shall  scatter  misery  everywhere, 

And  think  lest  crime  with  its  dark  brow 
Shall  blot  out  all  that^s  good  and  fair. 

But  let  us  look,  too,  with  glad  hope. 
Upon  the  good  that  round  us  lies, 

For  never  does  a  daytime  pass 
But  Friendship,  with  her  tender  eyes, 

A  loving  glance  upon  us  casts ; — 
A  gentle  word  speaks  for  our  ear; 

And  some  kind,  thoughtful  act  is  done 
To  make  a  way  for  us  more  clear. 

How  many  gushing  tears  are  shed 

In  secret  for  another's  woe; 
How  many  loving  prayers  are  said 

For  us  by  those  we  never  know. 

How  many  a  struggle  in  the  soul 
Is  wrought  for  the  pure  love  of  right; 

How  mauy  whom  we  thoughtless  dtera 
Are  searching  for  the  heavenly  light. 

**  It  is  my  faith  "  that  each  good  deed 
Is  colored  with  immortal  dies. 

That  it  shall  always  have  on  earth. 
And  live,  too,  always  in  the  skies. 

"It  is  my  faith'*  that  all  the  wrong. 
Shall  by  the  right  be  triumphed  o'er; 

That  every  heart  shall  learn  at  last 
The  loving  Father  to  adore. 

How  could  an  angel  fold  its  wing 
And  look  on  heaven  with  joyful  eyes. 

If  there  were  one  lost  soul  to  bring 
Up  to  the  height  of  paradise  ? 

Tes,  from  all  woe,  and  from  all  sin. 
From  every  gloom  and  every  night. 

There  shall  spring  up  a  ray  divine. 
And  shed  o'er  all  eternal  light. 
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J§dwHrd  §HQSon  §hwinq. 

Edward  Paynon  Thwing,  M.  D.  was  born  at  Ware,  Mass.,  Aug.  25, 1830.  Kemored  to 
Bo3toii  atid  oiitored  Eliot  School,  1837:  graluateJ  with  the  Franklin  Medal,  1845;  High 
School,  1815-47:  in  business,  1847-9;  gra^luated  at  Monson  Academy,  1851.  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 1855,  at  Andover  Seminary,  1858;  subsequently  received,  on  exAmmation,  the  Doo- 
trate  in  Philosophy,  and  on  completion  of  a  full  course  at  Long  Island  College  Hospital, 
the  Doctrate  in  Medicine,  also  in  1887  the  Gold  Medal  for  Literary  and  Scientific  merit 
from  the  London  Society  of  Science,  Letters  and  Art.  Pounder,  and  four  years  presi- 
dent, of  the  Academy  of  Anthropology,  New  Yorlc;  member  of  the  British  Medical 
Association;  Corresponding  Member  victoria  Institute  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Science, 
and  associate  editor  of  the  Medico-Legal  Journal.^  New  York.  Dr.  Thwing  is  author  or 
various  religious,  rhetorical  and  medical  publications;  a  book  on  foreign  travel,  a  compi- 
lation of  "Standard  Hymns,"  and  of  many  tracts  and  leaflets,  some  of  which  have  been 
printed  in  five  languages.  He  spent  eight  vears  in  pastoral  and  ministerial  labor  (Gonffre- 
gational)  in  Portland  and  Westbrook,  five  in  Quinoy,  Mass.,  and  fourteen  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  his  present  home;  seven  summers  in  Europe,  preaching,  lecturing,  and  visiting 
hospitals.  ^Vas  elected  Professor  of  Khetoric  and  Vocal  Culture,  1870,  at  Gorham  Serai- 
nary;  repeated  the  lectures  at  Kent's  Hill,  Oxford  Normal  Institute,  Little  Blue  and  else- 
where; was  tour  years  professor  in  the  Lay  College,  Brooklyn,  and  is  at  present  Profes- 
sor of  Psychology  in  the  New  York  Academy  of  Anthropology. 


TO  HIS  EXCELLEXCY  GEN.  JOSHUA  L.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Fresh  from  fields  of  civic  triumph, 

Welcome  we  our  honored  chief; 
Bearer  of  the  sword  and  olive, 

Laurels  of  unwitliering  leaf. 
Welcome,  welcome.  Scholar  I  Soldier  I 
Honored  Chief! 

As  of  old,  Minerva^  s  shrine 

Echoed  to  thy  willing  feet, 
Here  to-day  her  children  stand 

Gladly  thee  once  more  to  greet. 
Welcome,  welcome.  Scholar!  Soldier! 
Honored  Chief  I 

To  thy  brow  may  coming  years 
Add  new  honors,  high  and  bright; 

And,  above,  may  angel  bands 
Welcome  thee  to  endless  liglit. 

Welcome,  welcome,  Scholar!  Soldier! 
Honored  Cliief  I 


CROWNING  THE  TEMPERANCE  BANNER. 

Unfurl  your  banner  to  the  breeze, 
Lift  now  its  starry  folds  on  high; 

For  One  above  this  emblem  sees. 
And  listens  to  our  loyal  cry. 

Soimd  out  tlie  bugle  notes  aloud ! 

Let  drum-beat  echo  forth  its  call! 
And  waiting  bands  around  it  crowd — 

Our  sons  and  daughters— faithful  all. 
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Too  lunp  our  foes  have  proudly  ruled; 

Too  loug  our  homes  their  ruin  borne; 
Our  hearts  in  sorrow  have  been  schooled, 

O'er  many  a  loved  one  called  to  mourn. 

Hope  crowns  our  banner  now  with  flowers. 
Faith  onward  points  our  joyful  way. 

And  when  the  battle  darkly  lowers. 
Love  by  its  side  shall  ever  stay. 

Defend,  O  Lord  of  Hosts !  we  pray. 
This  standard  which  we  raise  to  thee; 

And  lead  our  army  ni<;lit  and  day. 
And  crown  our  cause  with  victory. 


^Hrah  fatiford  garden, 

Mrs.  Marden,  the  danghter  of  Arvida  and  Almira  Ix>riuK  Hayford,  was  bom  in  Ban- 
gor, but  her  earlv  life  was  itpent  in  Yamxiuth  and  Portland,  and  a  few  years  also,  with 
her  parents,  in  beautiful  Belfast.— a  nn»X  lovelv  spot  some  three  miles  from  the  city. 
Their  residence  was  on  such  high  ground  that  tlie  Vmy  wan  finely  in  sight,  and  here  her 
remarkably  able  and  lovnble  mother  mingled  her  m^iigs  and  stories  with  the  glorious 
views  in  such  a  manner  that  the  dreamy  mind  of  her  child  forme<l  from  them  a  spell 
that  has  always  clung  to  those  seaward  windows.  Mrs.  Marden*s  next  residence  was  at 
Bangor,  where,  with  a  bright  circle  of  classmates,  she  graduated  at  the  High-school. 
Then  came  a  season  full  of  opportunity  and  pleasure  at  the  boarding-school  of  the  Mit- 
•es  Lyman,  at  Old  Cambridge.  Mass.  tier  marriage  occurred  in  18(3,  to  Rev.  George  N. 
Marden.  of  Concord,  N.  H.  Their  longest  iiastorates  have  been  in  Farmington,  Me  .  and 
in  South  Weymouth.  Mass.  In  1880  Mr.  Manlen  btvame  Professor  in  Colorado  College, 
whose  seat  is  at  Colorado  Springs,  where,  with  an  only  child,  a  daughter,  they  have  a 
sunny  home.  Mrs.  Manlen's  first  uubli^hetl  bits  of  poetr\'  appeared  In  the  Waierrille 
Mali,  later  in  a  work  entitle«l  "  I^Iia's  OITfrir.g."  and  in  the  "Native  PoeU  of  Maine.*' 

{tnblished  at  Bang(>r.  Many  of  her  poetical  gt-nis  have  b«Hfn  extensively  circulated  Of 
ate  years  she  has  written  more  prose  than  verse,  and  the  Christian  Mirror^  the  C'AWn- 
tfan  Union,  the  Journal  of  Commerre.  and  other  publications  have  been  enriched  with 
contributions  from  her  pen. 


DAME  HILDRETH'S  MAY-DAY. 

The  sun  it  was  out,  and  the  sun  it  was  in, 

Sifted  well  on  the  white,  spotless  floor; 
The  birds  had  come  back  with  their  news  and  their  plans 

Well-niph  to  the  neat  cottape-door; 
There  was  hope  in  the  trees,  and  the  song  in  the  brook, 

And  the  touch  of  life  everywhere; 
And  the  dame  was  the  picture,  well  worth  and  well  framed, 

By  the  porch  in  her  low  rocking-chair. 

Her  kerchief  was  white  and  her  soft  hair  was  white. 

But  her  eyes  were  the  deepest  of  pray ; 
Her  cheek  it  was  fair  and  her  mouth  it  was  firni. 

And  a  grace  in  her  whole  figure  lay. 
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You  '11  paint  her  ? — but  yet  there  is  something  beyond — 

A  shadow,  perhaps,  or  a  pain — 
That  your  brush,  with  its  delicate  temper,  will  heed. 

And  will  catch  but  to  lose  it  again. 

All  day  have  the  children  been  gladsome  and  blithe. 

All  the  day  has  the  world  called  in  joy; 
Dame  Hildreth  has  answered  with  only  a  nod; 

She  is  thinking — about  her  boy. 
There's  a  wound  in  her  heart  and  a  moan  on  her  lips, 

In  the  saddest  and  heaviest  key : 
^*It  cannot  be  right,  and  it  must  not  be  wrong; 

Dear  Lord,  thou  must  show  it  to  me!" 

'Tis  a  year  and  a  day  since  there  came  to  her  side 

A  w^oman  both  wicked  and  young, 
And  into  a  heart  full  of  love  and  of  faith 

These  embers  she,  pitiless,  flung: 
'*  Your  son  was  too  good  for  the  bold  gypsy  maidl 

Your  God — counts  the  hairs  of  your  head ! 
I'll  tell  you  no  tale,  but  the  sea  knows  its  own; 

I  saw  your  boy  last,  and — dead." 

The  neighbors  went  in,  and  the  neighbors  came  out, 

The  kettle  sang  on  just  the  same; 
The  minister  spake  and  the  minister  prayed, 

But  few  were  the  words  of  the  dame. 
It  was  only  the  moan  in  her  heart  that  welled  up. 

Whatever  the  minute  might  be: 
**  It  cannot  be  right,  and  it  must  not  be  wrong; 

Dear  Lord,  thou  must  show  it  to  me! 

"I'm  dazed  and  aweary,  my  Lord  and  my  God; 

My  fingers  thy  promises  find, 
But  when  I  would  hear  or  would  praise  or  would  see, 

I  am  deaf,  and  I  'm  dumb  and  I  'm  blind. 
Thou  hast  taught  me  so  long,  and  I  'm  patient  to  learn, 

But,  Lord,  didst  thou  will  this  to  be  ? 
All  the  loss  and  the  grief  and  the  wicked  distrust, 

Dear  Lord,  thou  must  show  it  to  me  !'* 

With  folded  hands  still  and  with  loyal  heart  wrung, 

With  a  face  set  in  sadness,  but  sweet, 
Dame  Hildreth  sat,  heedless  of  music  and  shout 

And  the  patter  of  hurrying  feet. 
As  the  sun  it  fell  low  and  the  shadows  grew  long. 

And  the  neighbors  passed  one  by  one, 
Dame  Hildreth  uplifted  her  steadfast  g^y  eyes 

And  beheld,  in  the  gateway,  her  son. 
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MY  TWO  YOUNG  OAKS. 

Near  by  my  ample  door, 

Gracing  its  entrance  o'er, 
Stalwart  and  bravo  were  my  glad  young  trees; 
And  they  threw  their  branches  out  to  the  breeze 
In  their  thrifty  length,  with  an  easy  strength 
That  told  of  their  growing  power. 

Fine  germ  and  soil  and  space 

And  largess  each  of  grace — 
Prom  trunk  to  tip  the  swift  life-tide 
Serenely  sprang;  and  side  by  side 
Their  generous  shade  a  shelter  made 
For  any  passing  near. 

And  I !    How  can  I  tell 

Their  tender,  precious  spell, — 
I  took  to  them  daily  my^  joys  and  fears, 
Uplooking — though  I  knew  twice  their  years — 
And  their  swaying  song,  through  the  whole  night  long,     ^ 
Was  an  ever-present  rest. 

They  tempered  every  breeze, 

My  gentle,  kind  young  trees; 
And,  through  their  tossing  foliage  bright, 
I  toned  and  framed  each  pleasant  sight — 
In  north  hill-land  or  south  stream  bland, 
My  oaks  were  half  its  wealth. 

The  Past^how  rich  it  seemed, 

Tlie  Future,  how  it  gleamed! 
As  with  folded  hands  or  in  mute  caress 
I  leaned  and  smiled  in  my  tenderness. 
Though  down  the  west  the  sun  sought  rest 
In  his  glory  grand  but  grave. 

There  came  a  day — two  days. 
When  nature  changed  her  ways. 

Stormy  and  fierce  was  her  battle-cry. 

She  passe<l  the  weak — the  str(»ng  must  die, 

While  my  frightenetl  face  I  hid  a  space; 
My  two  young  oaks  were  gone ! 

Transplanted  did  you  say  ? 
I  know  they  are  away; 
And  the  summer  is  hot  and  the  winter  is  cold. 
**God  gave?''     I  know,  and  I  am  not  b<»ld. 
Uo  has  love  so  long  and  a  love  so  strong 
I  will  hold  to  His  kingly  hand. 
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Near  by  my  ample  door 
My  young  oaks  stand  no  more. 
Stooping  to  look  for  each  sign  and  trace 
Two  infant  oaks  in  wondrous  grace 
Reach  up  to  me  so  trustfully— 

These,  too,  the  Lord  hath  given. 


MY  GIKLIE. 

Tossing  curls  of  chestnut  brown, 
Frock  of  white  and  sash  of  blue, 

Tripping  feet  and  good-by  shout — 
So  the  comer  shuts  from  view 
My  Girlie. 

And  I  pause  with  folded  hands, 
Looking  where  the  brightness  fled — 

Smoothing  with  my  daily  prayer 
Paths  the  little  one  may  tread — 
My  Girlie. 

Dolly  lying  on  the  bed  — 
Open  book  and  game  and  toy, 

Mind  me  of  my  plaything  sweet, 
Of  my  life's  great  hope  and  joy— 
My  Girlie. 

Little  garments  fine  and  neat. 
Dainty  boot  and  ribbon  rare — 

How  I  thank  the  dear  Lord  now 
For  the  beauty  she  may  share — 
My  Girlie. 

Wliite  hairs  check  my  braids  of  black, 
Papa  counts  them  with  a  frown. 

But  I  point  with  smiling  face 
To  the  head  so  like  his  own — 
My  Girlie. 

Bursts  of  s(mg  and  childish  glee, 
Unroll  half  my  scroll  of  life; 

Her  tears  plunge  my  thought  anew 
In  each  old,  forgotten  strife — 
My  Girlie. 

Night  has  brought  my  i)et  to  find 
Prayer  and  pillow  by  my  side; 

Have  I  Christ's  sweet  patience  shown. 
Granted  well— and  well  denied 
My  Girlie  ? 
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One  errs  not  nor  sleeps  nor  tires. 

Lord — Thou  must  not  trust  to  me ; 
Please  through  paths  both  safe  and  bright 

Lciid  each  step  the  way  to  thee, 
My  Girlie. 


James  Phiimey  Baxter  was  born  in  Gorham,  Me.,  Afarch  23,  1831,  and  was  the  son  of 
Elihu  Baxter.  M.  D.  Mr.  Baxter  has  been  a  suoeeiwful  merchant  and  manufactarer, 
and,  as  a  pablic  contribution  from  his  ample  fortune,  is  now  erecting  an  elegant  building 
on  Congress  street,  just  above  Congress  Square,  in  Portland,  t4>  be  given  to  the  Public 
Library  and  to  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  of  which  latter  organization  he  is  Vice- 
President.  He  was  early  acoutributor  to  the  Xttw  York  Home  Journal^  ShUlaber*9  Car- 
pet Bag,  Godey*»  Lady^s  Book  and  other  publications.  He  wrote  poems,  also,  for  the 
Longfellow  celebration  and  Prof.  Packard*s  birthday.  Of  late  he  has  given  his  attention 
to  historical  work,  and  has  had  the  "Trelawny  Papers"  published  by  the  Maine  His* 
torical  Society,  "George  Cleeve,"  by  the  Gorges  Society,  "British  Invasion  from  the 
North,"  in  the  Munsell  Historical  Series,  and  is  at  work  on  a  historv  of  "  Sir  Ferdinanda 
Gorges  "  and  his  '*  Province  of  Maine,**  to  be  soon  issueil  by  the  Prince  Society.  A  por- 
tion of  his  poetical  work  has  been  published  in  a  little  volume  called  "  Idyisof  we  Tear." 


FLOOD. 


Out  from  the  east,  O  sea ! 
Dawu^s  kisses  still  aglow 
Upon  thy  breasts  of  snow. 

Thou  iiowest  unto  me. 


For  all  my  buoyant  hopes 
Are  ships,  with  every  thread 
Of  snowy  canvas  spread, — 

Slant  masts,  and  straining  ropes. 


The  echo  of  a  song.  They  come,— a  gallant  fleet. 
Whose  meaning  hearts  translate.        Bound  home  from  Orient  ports. 
To  suit  each  fleeting  state.  Laden  with  richer  sorts 

Thy  billows  bear  ahmg.  Of  merchandise,  I  ween. 


To  one  a  dirge  it  seems. 
Leaving  a  trace  of  pain; 
To  one  a  sweet  refrain. 

Bringing  elysian  dreams. 

But  unto  me,  O  sea ! 
Thy  song  nuijestic  swells 
With  triumph  which  foretells 

Things  glorious  to  be. 


Xo  spoil  of  land  or  sea, 
Xor  handiwork  of  art 
Treasured  in  costliest  mart, 

But  hither  comes  to  me, 

Bonie  upon  ideal  ships 

With  sails  more  light  than  air, 
And  pennons  p:issing  fair, 

Unkissed  by  zephyr's  lips. 


Richer  than  sceptered  king. 
All  things  are  made  for  me. 
On  land,  in  air,  and  sea ! — 

I  can  but  sing. 
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MAY. 

From  a  green  osier  in  the  sun, 
Tossing  bright  bubbles  one  by  one, 
She  sees  with  glee  her  gay  worlds,  spun 
Fi'om  vapory  light,  their  cycles  run. 
Her  fiute-like  laughter  all  the  day 
With  witchery  fills  the  balmy  air, 
Whicli  toying  with  her  sunny  hair 
Weaves  many  a  flossy  toil  and  snare 
For  loiterers  by  the  way. 

In  meadows  veiled  with  misty  light 
She  hears  tlie  herd-bells  with  delight, 
And  the  mad  mirth  of  brooks  which  smite 
The  lagging  wheels  to  swifter  flight; 
While  the  lark,  lost  to  earthly  gaze, 
With  music  Alls  the  heavenly  leas. 
Luring  her  thoughts  to  haunts  of  ease, 
Where  isles  of  pearl  on  azure  seas 
Float  in  a  dreamy  maze. 


DOLCE  FAR  NIENTE. 

(8WEKT-IDLENE88.) 

The  day  o'er-brims  with  splendor  like  a  rose; 

No  hint  of  storm  is  in  the  far-off  sky; 
I  watch  the  blue  sea  as  it  comes  and  goes 

Beneath  my  eye. 

Toward  the  mirroring  waters  slowly  dips 
The  broad-winged  gull,  and,  rising,  seaward  glides ; 

Toward  the  city  toil  the  laboring  ships 
On  favoring  tides. 

There  comes  to  me  the  tumult  of  the  keys. 
The  murmur  of  the  marts,  and  scents  which  bear 

Me  into  zones  where  every  passing  breeze 
Is  a  sweet  snare, — 

A  lure  to  languor.     Ah,  but  what  of  this ! 

I  must  the  sweet  spell  shatter,  and  away; 
And  midst  the  mart's  moil,  where  gray  Duty  is, 

Wear  out  the  day : 
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For  Duty  saith,  "  Life  is  too  real  a  thing 

To  waste  in  worthless  ways, 
For  bread  men  moan. 

For  soul  and  body,  bread, 
'T  were  shame  to  bring 

Them  but  a  stone.'* 

I  glance  down  shame-faced- wise !  "Tistrue,"  I  sigh; 

Then  golden ly  the  sun  gilds  dome  and  spire, 
And  then  an  oriole  goes  sparkling  by, — 

A  winged  fire,— 

And  a  fair  city  of  a  long  dead  day 
Beameth  before  me,  and  the  gleam  of  gear,-- 

Broad  shield,  and  billowy  plume,  and  bannerol  gay. 
And  lissome  spear. 

Leashed  hound  and  hooded  hawk,  and  rare-robed  dames, 
And  knights  who  curb  tall  steeds;  and  to  my  ear 

"  Sir  Launcelot!  Sir  Galahad!"— glorious  names — 
The  soft  winds  bear. 

And  the  sound  stirs  my  soul  as  doth  the  air 
A  slumbering  lyre;  and,  come  whatever  may, 

I  am  lost  to  the  world  and  all  its  care 
For  one  brief  day ; 

And  gathering  glory  in  the  tourney  field 

Will  I  forget  my  time,  and  be  as  one 
Who  weareth  mail,  and  beareth  lance  and  shield 

Till  set  of  sun, 

And  winneth  glance  of  damosels  whose  lips. 
As  they  would  fain  be  kissed,  smile  down  on  him; 

For  thoughts  skim  silent  centuries,  as  swift  ships 
The  oceans  skim. 

• 

So  will  I  have  one  joyous  holiday, 
Despite  of  men  and  marts  and  mcrdiaiulise, — 

A  little  tide  in  pleasant  fields  to  strny, 
*  Neath  cloudless  skies. 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  QUEEN. 

Because  the  blood  of  kings  ran  in  her  veins 

Love  was  forbidden  her.    A  sacrifice 

Upon  the  altar  of  the  state,  she  wore 

Her  orange  blossoms  on  a  joyless  brow; 

Nor  could  the  blaze  of  diamonds  Hashing  through 

Soft  mists  of  bridal  lace,  or  shimmering  lights 

Of  gorgeous  satins  falling  to  her  feet, 

So  dazzle  her  sad  eyes  that  she  saw  not 

The  spectre  sitting  at  her  wedding  feast. 

No  lover  he,  who  ringed  her  slender  hand 

And  laid  a  bridegroom's  kiss  upon  her  cheek. 

No  lover  she,  beholding  on  his  brow. 

The  aureole  of  demi-god  or  saint. 

Yet  from  that  hour,  so  runs  the  tale,  she  took 

Love's  marble  image,  Duty,  to  her  heart, 

As  it  were  Love  himself;  and  even  wore 

The  dignity  of  wifehood  royally. 

Striving  to  lend  her  home  its  utmost  grace; 

Nor  sought  to  drink  from  a  forbidden  cuj) 

The  wine  of  life. 

At  last  a  princely  boy 
Came,  an  embodied  sunbeam,  to  her  arms 
Then,  day  by  day,  the  fair  young  mother  bore 
The  dimpled  prattler  to  his  father's  knee; 
Nor  ever  chilling  look  or  angry  word 
Availed  to  fright  her  from  her  loving  task. 
Until  the  kisses  of  his  innocent  child 
Unsealed  at  last  within  his  bosom  springs 
That  touched  their  arid  home-life  into  bloom, 
And  he  was  drawn  by  those  small  baby  hands 
Back  to  paths  of  virtue  and  of  peace. 
Thus  late  she  won  her  wifehood's  rightful  crown, 
More  precious  far  than  queenly  diadem — 
Her  husband's  heart,  and  Duty's  lifeless  form 
Was  quickened  by  the  living  soul  of  Love; 
As  in  the  ancient  myths,  the  sculptor  saw 
The  marble  shape  of  rarest  loveliness 
His  hand  had  wrought,  grow  warm  with  blood  and  breath, 
The  pale  lips  blossom  red  and  the  white  lids 
Uplift  from  tender  eyes  that  smiled  in  his. 


MOUNT  PLEASANT. 

'T  was  a  glorious  scene — the  mountain  height 
Aflame  with  sunset's  gorgeous  light. 
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Even  the  black  pines,  grim  and  old, 
Transfif^ured  stood  with  crowns  of  gold. 

There  on  a  hoary  crag  we  stood. 
When  the  tide  of  glory  was  at  its  flood. 

Close  by  our  feet,  the  mountain's  child. 
The  delicate  harebell,  sweetly  smiled. 

Lifting  its  cups  of  tender  blue 

From  scam  and  rift  where  the  mosses  grew. 

Tlie  everlasting's  mimic  snow 
Whitened  the  drj*,  brown  grass  below, 

While  the  yellow  plumes  of  golden-rod 
Through  clumps  <»f  starry  asters  glowed. 

And  the  sumach's  ruddy  fires  burned  through 
The  tangled  hazels  of  duller  hue. 

Below  stretched  wide  the  skirt  of  wood 

Where  the  maple's  green  was  dashed  with  blooil, 

Where  the  beech  had  donned  a  golden  brown 
And  the  poplar  was  gay  in  a  yellow  gown, 

And  t^ie  straight  birch  stems  gleamed  white  between 
The  sombre  spruces,  darkly  green. 

Clasping  the  mountain's  very  feet. 
The  small  lake  lay,  a  picture-sheet 

Where  the  pomp  of  sunset  cloud  and  shine 
Glowed  in  a  setting  of  dark  old  pine. 

Far  in  the  west,  blue  peaks  arose, — 
One  with  a  crest  of  glittering  snows,— 

With  hill  and  valley  and  woo<l  between. 
And  lakes  transfused  with  the  sunset  sheen. 

Over  the  line  of  sky  and  hill. 

Strange  cloud-shapes  tossed  at  the  wind's  fierce  wiU, 

Drifting  and  shifting,  till  lo!  at  last 
A  shadowy  cross  rose  grim  and  vast. 

But  the  sunset's  gold  behind  it  fringed 
Its  ragged  edges  leaden- tinged. 

And  over  its  dusky  length  was  spread 
Such  a  flush  of  purple  and  rich  rose-red. 

The  grim  sha|>e  seemed  but  an  omen  bright. 
Crowning  our  bridal  eve  with  light. 
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With  hands  enclaRpcd  and  raptured  gaze, 
We  wat<;hcd  it  in  a  sweet  amaze, 

Till,  drifting  up  the  zenith^s  blue, 
It  melted  slowly  from  our  view, 

While  the  far  hilltops'  saifron  glows 
Shifted  to  amethyst  and  rose, 

And  the  dark  old  pines  grew  darker  still 
As  the  dcei)ening  dusk  crept  up  the  hill. 

Many  long  years  have  slipped  away 
Since  we  stood  there  on  our  bridal  day, — 

Yeai-s  that  have  brought  the  noon-tide  heat 
For  the  dew  of  moniing  cool  and  sweet; 

Yet  ever  the  cross  that  hung  above 

Has  been  touched  with  the  sunset  hues  of  love. 


A   YELLOW  BIRD  IN  WINTER. 

Across  a  drear  white  waste  of  snow, 
A  sweet  familiar  warble  came, 

And  lo !  upon  a  bare,  brown  bough, 
A  tiny  bit  of  yellow  Hame. 

So  strange  it  seemed  that,  while  I  heard. 
Forgotten  was  the  wintry  gloom; 

I  felt  my  heart  within  me  stirred 
By  summer's  breath  of  balm  and  bloom. 

I  seemed  to  hear  the  answering  note 
From  his  shy  mate  among  the  leaves; 

To  see  the  thistle-down  afloat. 
From  which  his  dainty  nest  he  weaves; 

And  the  far  purple  hill-tops  swim 
In  shimmering  heats  of  August  days; 

Across  the  blue,  the  swallows  skim; 
Beside  the  brook,  the  cardinals  blaze. 

Gone,  gone,  alas  I   A  glint  of  gold 

Lost  quickly  on  a  leaden  sky; 
Did  I  in  fancy  but  behold 

A  singing  sunbeam  glancing  by  ? 
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I  know  not.    I  but  know  there  came 
Xew  sweetness  into  life  that  day; 

The  flashing  of  that  win^  of  flame 
A  thread  of  gold  shot  through  the  graj. 


BABY'S  GRAVK 

Only  a  rose-bush.     In  my  grief  I  said 

This  sacred  spot  no  cold  white  stone  should  bear; 

Only  a  rose-bush,  set  with  loving  care. 
Should  mark  the  place;  and  lo!  as  summers  sped. 
It  seemed  no  more  a  grave  but  a  rose-bed. 

Xow  pluckine  the  red  seed-cups  from  the  bush. 

The  warm,  rich  after-glow  of  i :  -  June  flush, 
I  find  at  last  the  memorv  of  mv  dead 
So  painless  grown,  so  beautiful  and  sweet. 
That  even  a  passing  sigh  seems  half  unmeet ; 
And  I  but  pause  to  lift  a  voiceless  prayer 
That  ever  this  dead  grief  of  mine  may  bear 
Roses  of  faith  and  hope,  whose  blossoming 
May  unto  other  lives  some  fragrance  bring. 


THE  SCARLET  FROCK. 

Vision  of  all  loveliness. 
Baby  in  his  scarlet  dress ! 
Half  I  guess  some  tropic  flower 
Has  just  blossomed  in  your  bower; 
Or  rare  bird  from  palmy  isle 
Dropped  into  your  nest  awhile; 
Such  a  dainty  red-bird  he. 
Dancing  on  his  mother*8  knee. 

Yet  mine  eyes  are  growing  dim, 
Looking,  bless  his  heart!  at  him; 
For  I '  ve  laid  my  baby  down 
In  a  little  snow-white  gown. 
Where  my  darling's  face  is  hid 
Under  grassy  coverlid. 
Summer's  roses  bloom  and  die; 
Winter's  stainless  snow-wreaths  lie. 

Yet  more  blest  than  you,  mayhap, 
With  your  cherub  in  your  lap, 
Feasting  on  his  budding  charms, — 
I  who  sit  with  empty  arms.   • 
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Yours  the  toil  and  anxious  thought, 
His  white  soul  to  keep  from  spot, 
Yours  the  ceaseless  watch  and  prayer; 
God  hath  taken  my  sweet  care. 

Wliile  you  clasp  your  winsdme  sprite 
In  his  scarlet  plumage  dight. 
Press  to  yours  his  mouth  of  rose, 
Fold  his  living  sweetness  close, 
1  can  see  by  faith  my  own, 
Wearing  white  and  white  alone. 
God  shall  keep  my  lamb  from  hence 
In  immortal  innocence. 
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FXCLESIASTES. 

Not  now  for  the  joyous  and  gay  I  write, 

For  my  heart  is  oppressed  with  a  strange  unrest, 
And  my  spirit  quails  and  withers  like  blight 
In  the  chilling  shade  of  some  terrible  night. 

As  the  pale  moon  sinks  in  the  west. 
For  Morvren's  legions  are  marching  to-night. 
The  sheen  of  their  armor  is  wild  and  bright. 

And  an  awesome  eeriness  holdeth  me. 
I  feel  that  I  stand  on  the  border-land. 

The  border-land  of  mystery. 
For  the  wheel  at  the  cistern  is  broken  nowj 

And  the  fountains  of  youth  no  longer  flow. 

The  windows  are  darkened  with  threatening  woe. 
And  light  are  the  burdens  at  which  I  bow. 

For  the  sound  of  the  grinding  is  low. 

On  the  border-land,  for  the  east  winds  moan, 
And  the  moon  goes  down  o'er  forests  brown, 
And  save  the  distant  glimmering  town, 

Forest,  still  forest,  dark,  unknown, 
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Wliere  cheerful  liome-ligbt  never  shone. 
To  far  KataluUn,  cohl  and  lone. 

Beneath  the  mystic  Northern  Light, 
And  on,  still  on,  to  the  frozen  zone. 

And  the  y^rxm.  abodes  of  frigid  night 
On  the  shores  of  the  unmapped  sea, — 
Thus  lies  the  beyond  untraeed  for  me, 

Kur  faith  is  dead,  and  hope  is  fled. 

And  the  Temple  of  Science  is  reared  instead. 

And  I  join  in  the  quest  of  the  souVs  behest. 
As  its  votaries  cry,  Lo  here !  lo  there ! 

Hut  I  sometimes  fear  that  our  idols  are  ol:iy. 
And  often  I  feel  that  our  worship  is  cold, 
And  fain  would  I  weep  with  Mary  of  old. 

That  they  have  taken  our  Lortl  away 
And  laid  Him  I  know  not  where. 

My  children  lie  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  just. 

Yet  o'er  them  I  sigh,  I  know  not  why, 
Fbr  even  my  love  in  which  they  trust 
Is  a  far  prophetic,  beneficent  muM^ — 

And  not  of  their  merit,  and  not  of  my  will, 
Sti^ange  power  to  be  born  of  unconscious  dust. 

And  motion  more  in<inimate  still ! 
And  even  I  dare  to  murmur  a  prayer 

Sent  aimless  into  the  vast  unknown. 
If,  perchance,  it  may  find  a  resting-place  tlu  rv\ 
Or  bring  some  token  of  fostering  care. 

Less  im}>otent  than  my  own: 
For  my  strength  is  little  and  much  is  due. 
The  measure  is  grt»at  ami  the  grains  are  few 

And  I  tread  in  the  wine-press  alone. 

For  this  is  a  barren  life  indeed, 

If  collision  of  atoms  at  different  speed 

Is  all  the  creed  we  ever  shall  need; 

And  the  bo«»n  of  thought  is  too  dearly  bi>ugiit. 

If  it  eats  its  own  heart  and  comes  to  nought 

And  the  ''force  of  nature''  is  incomplete. 

If  it  builds  a  hope  it  never  can  meet. 

As  our  own  half-truths  declare: 
And  I  strive  with  pain  an<l  weary  brain 
To  trace  the  threadless  labyrinth  out. 
For  the  doubtful  hope  and  the  hopeful  doubt 
Are  hanler  than  utter  despair  to  bear. 
And  the  wisdom  of  earth  is  a  snare. 
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And  if  a  man  die  shall  he  live  again  ? 

Or  ever  the  evil  day  shall  come 
When  the  clouds  return  not  after  the  rain, 

Nor  man  from  his  long,  long  home  ? 

Why  linger  longer  on  weary  theme 

Of  weary  measures  through  which  we  grope  ? 
At  last  and  at  least  a  flickering  gleam 

Is  promised,  perhaps,  that  may  lead  to  hope , 
As  the  magnet  tells  of  the  hidden  mine, 

As  the  needle-lines  cluster  around  the  pole, 
To  one  great  ultimate  incline. 
The  varied  truths  that  we  discern; 
And  we  have  only  more  to  learn 

To  see  that  this  includes  the  whole. 
And  the  force  behind  is  the  rest  before, 

And  the  base  below  is  the  goal  above, 
And  this  part,  that  is  the  whole  and  more, 
That  tiexes  every  divining-rod. 

Is  the  primal  vibration  we  know  as  love, 
And  may  be — near  to  the  Christianas  God, 

For  **God  is  love!" 
Be  still,  my  soul,  nor  seek  to  know 

What  thy  dim  sight,  not  darkness,  hides; 
Thy  powers  may  gi'ow  as  we. farther  go, 

For  a  truth  that  is  true  to  itself  abides, 
Though  long  and  erring  thy  way  may  be, 
Be  sure  tliy  Father  watcheth  thee. 


THE  SILENT  SYMPHONY. 

Where  is  the  ^ong  that  never  was  sung  ? 

What  is  the  story  that  never  was  told  ? 
The  changes  have  long  ago  all  been  rung. 

And  the  new  of  the  newest  was  old  of  old. 
Over  and  over  we  carol  our  lays. 
With  few  to  listen  and  fewer  to  praise; 
For  we  sing  not  now  as  in  olden  days, 

And  the  fervor  of  lips  grows  cold. 

Yet  there  is  a  song  that  the  poet  hears 
That  never  was  sung  under  heaven^s  blue  dome. 

And  it  moves  to  the  stately  march  of  the  years 
With  the  steadfast  throb  of  the  metronome. 

And  sound  for  ears  mortal  the  Song  hath  none. 

But  silently  speaks  to  the  soul  alone 

In  the  meaning  rhythm  of  the  isochrone, 
The  mother-tongue  of  its  home. 
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But  mark  how  it  blendeth  the  airs  of  earth. 
That  song  of  songs  that  forever  is  new; 

The  paean  of  joy,  at  a  gladsome  birth, 
With  the  wail  of  death,  of  the  Ululu. 

For  the  gladness  of  earth  is  but  sorrow  begun, 

And  sorrowing  endeth  as  joy  hath  done. 

But  there,  the  wail  and  the  proan  are  one. 
The  Beautiful  and  the  True. 


nctf  Bixbit  iJiitsuwre  Koveit 


Kmicy  Dinsmore  Blxby  was  born  in  Norridpewwk.  Me.,  March  24.  1829,  receiving  there 
a  coott  coninion-fchool  ami  academical  education,  inheriting  a  pcietical  tenipemnienl, 
CDlianced  by  the  fine  f>cniic  8urr(>iii-.dii-.ct<  of  the  "old  !.<  n  e*'  and  the  literary  impulse 
of  Maine  air.  In  1S58  she  went  to  reside  with  her  |iros{»«'nii:s  brothers  in  California, 
where,  in  18fO,  she  was  married  to  ^VilliHm  K.  Lovett.  n  San  Francisco  lawyer,  >»ho  die<l 
a  few  years  ago,  leaving  her  to  care  for  and  complete  the  eiiuoHtion  of  theirfive  children. 
Her  life  has  l»een  domestic  rather  than  literary.  Htill.this  laily  has  lieen  a  welcome  writer 
to  the  columns  of  papers  on  the  Pacitic  coast,  as  well  as  to  those  of  her  native  State. 


MY  OLD  HOME. 

As  by  my  fire  I  sit  to-night, 
Watching  the  enibt-rs  glow. 

How  busy  memory  brings  to  sight 
Tlie  scenes  of  long  ago. 

For  looking  back  I  seem  to  see 

Myself  again  a  child, 
Wlien,  like  a  fairy-land  to  me, 

The  earth  as  Eden  smiled. 

Once  more  among  familiar  things 

In  fancy  do  I  roam. 
As  to  my  sight  fond  memory  brings 

Again  my  childhood  home — 

The  dear  old  house  where  I  was  l>orn. 
The  bam,  the  brook,  the  spring. 

The  oil-nut-trees  where  every  morn 
I  heard  the  robins  sing; 

The  orchard-hill  with  breezes  sweet. 
That  made  my  face  so  brown. 

When  from  its  top,  with  romping  feet, 
I  chased  the  apples  down; 

The  river  where  the  grape-vines  grew 

Into  a  perfect  bower. 
And  cherry-trees  that  shadows  threw 

Across  the  wild  sunflower; 
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The  sylvan  path  that  led  the  way 
Where  spring-flowers  used  to  grow, 

And  where  I  stole  at  hush  of  day 
To  watch  the  sunset's  glaw; 

The  path  that  to  the  hill- top  led, 
B'roin  whence  I  looked  away, 

Where,  like  a  painted  picture  spread, 
The  lovely  landscape  lay. 

And  when  beneath  the  summer  sky 
The  old  pine  woods  were  seen. 

No  place  unto  my  loving  eye 
So  fair  had  ever  been. 

For  deep  within  each  shady  place 

-The  rarest  mosses  grew, 
And  there  the  wood-flower* s  lovely  face 

Smiled  all  the  summer  through. 

Each  spot  was  like  a  precious  gem, 

And  dearly  prized  by  me. 
And  though  so  distant  far  from  them, 

Yet  all  to-night  I  see; 

And  so  I  sit  and  muse  and  dream 

Within  my  firelight  warm. 
Until  once  more  a  child  I  seem 

Upon  my  fatlier's  farm. 


^mos  gixbir. 

Amos  Bixby  is  the  son  of  Ainasa  Bixby  and  Fanny  Weston  Bixbv,  and  the  grandson  of 
Dea.  Solomon  Bixby  and  Benjamin  Weston,  who  were  of  tlie  earliest  settlers  of  Somer- 
set County,  Me.  The  homo  of  tlie  Bixbvs  and  Westonti  was  by  the  beautiful  Kennebec 
The  subject  of  this  notico  was  prepared  for  college  at  the  Bloomfleld  Academy  finder 
the  tutorship  of  the  Hon.  Stephen  Ooburn,  and  was  for  two  years  a  student  at  Water- 
▼ille  College,  and  afterwards  Htudied  law  with  Hon.  Joseph  Baker,  at  Augusta.  While 
in  the  practice  of  law  at  Searsport,  in  the  same  State,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Augusta 
Huntington  Carlisle,  and  to  them  were  born  four  children.  The  family  left  Searsport  in 
1854,  as  members  of  a  cohmy,  composed  mostly  of  New  England  people,  to  settle  upon  an 
Iowa  prairie,  the  principal  town  of  which  was  called  (Irinnell,  in  honor  of  the  founder, 
the  Hon.  J.  B.  Griunell.  Movin;;;  westward  az.iin,  .Mr.  Bixby  engaged  in  mining  in  Oil- 
pin  and  Boulder  Conntie.s,  Col.,— settling  tlnaily  in  the  town  of  Boulder,  1872,  where  soon 
after  he  established  a  nowMpaper,  and  bec.'ime  well  known  among  the  earlier  Journalists 
of  the  State.  He  afterwards  held  some  ofHcos  of  trust.  Early  in  the  present  year,  1888, 
the  family  again  took  tiieir  way  westward,  making  a  homo  at  Long  Beach,  a  pleasant  sea- 
side resort,  Los  Angeles  County,  Cal. 


CEXTENNIAL  HYMN. 

WRITTKN   FOR  THE    WKHTON   CKLEHRATIOX   AT   MADISON,  MAINE. 

Our  fathers  walked  in  perfect  trust: 
They  held  the  promise  blest. 
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Thn)ugli  lives  of  toil  and  frames  of  dust. 
To  their  eternal  rest. 

T  heir  perfect  trust,  it  left  tliem  here 

No  moment  for  despair; 
No  time  to  lose,  no  time  to  fear, 

Xor  dc^ubt  their  Father's  care. 

Their  perfect  trust,  it  gave  them  breath 

Of  the  divinest  air! 
Their  i>erfect  trust,  it  gave  them  faith 

Of  heaven  beiug  everywhere! 

Now  honor,  leaniing,  truth  and  art, — 

Uplifting  love  of  right, 
And  sweeter  gi-aces  of  the  heart, 

Enduring  in  Go<i's  sight,— 

Such  heritage  we  celebrate :  — 
Earth  doth  not  better  giver- 
Spirit  to  keep  the  high  bequest 
Must  in  our  chihlren  live. 

And  their  descendants,  from  afar. 
Will  send  the  message  down 

That  the  fathers*  blessings  are 
The  children's  children's  crown. 

Our  fathers'  God!  in  Thee  we'll  trust: 
We  '11  trust  the  promise  blest. 

By  lives  of  faitli,  through  frames  of  dust. 
To  our  eternal  rest. 


J^(f/i/rs  Siemens  ^hilcoff. 

James  Clemens  Chilcott  wa8  bom  on  Ironbound  lalaud,  Frencbmui's  Bay,  within  the 
limits  of  the  town  of  <.TOuhU»b»>n»*.  April  2. 1832,  and  is  n<»w  in  his  tlfty  sixth  year.  When 
he  was  one  year  old.  his  imiviits  inoreil  to  Sullivan.  Me.,  where  he  resided  until  1872.  He 
was  reared  on  a  fann.  and,  with  ihe  exception  of  two  terms  at  a  private  High  Schtx>l  in 
Sullivan,  and  one  winter  at  Bhiehill  Academy,  he  was  eilucnteil  in  the  district  !*chools  of 
Sullivan.  In  earlv  life  he  w^-nt  to  sea  for  a  short  time,  and  three  voynges  to  Bank  t^ue- 
reau.  in  the  llsheries.  At  the  ape  of  nineteen  years  he  Nfume  a  teacher  in  the  district 
•chiKils,  continuing  in  that  calling  for  twenty'  years,  and  teaching  nearly  sixty  tenns. 
Enlisting  in  ISCl.he  serve«|  as  a  serg»*ant  ab»>ut  two  years  in  the  13rn  Maine  Kegiment,  of 
which  Ne.il  I>ow  was  colonel.  In  187-  Mr.  Chil»*oit  wasap|H>inted  Si»ecial  Deputy  Collec- 
tor of  Customs  at  the  iM«rt  of  KlNworlh.  an  office  which  he  held  f»»r  more  than  thirteen 
years.  Shortly  after  his  ai»|Kufitmeiit.  ho  removed  to  Kllsworth.  where  he  has  s:nco 
resideil.  He  &as  herveil  in  ninny  municipal  ca|»acities.  including  fifteen  vear>«  on  the 
■cbool-boanl  in  Sullivan  am!  Kllsworth.  sevend  tenns  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Selectmen  and  Assessors  of  Sullivan,  and  al.*<»  as  an  .Alderman  in  the  City  of  Ellsworth. 
For  several  years  he  was  a  contributor  to  a  nundter  of  p,^|»frs.  including  the  Portfnnd 
Tr*iiuirrif)t,' LetrMnn  Journnf,  Mnrhiftit  I'niou.  Kllatmrlh  Amerivon.  Mouuf  /ftsfrt 
Hera/d  and  Phreuolfttjicaf  Jimrnal.  Since  August,  1885,  he  has  l>een  e«liti»r  and  manager 
of  the  ElUirorth  American.    For  many  years  he  has  been  an  earnest  temperance  worker. 
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BERTIE. 

My  bark,  lauuched  on  life's  troubled  sea. 

Stood  boldly  out  from  land; 
Xo  steadfast  needle  guided  me 

To  shun  the  rock  and  sand. 

Temptations  swerved  me  from  my  course. 

The  breakers  round  me  lay. 
And  though  the  gale  raged  loud  and  hoarse, 

I  saw  no  sheltering  bay. 

Ambition  lured  me,  hope  beguiled 

With  honied  blandishment, 
When  'board  my  bark  there  came  a  child 

Of  trustful,  calm  content. 

As  pure  as  lone  Siberia's  snow, 

As  glad  as  morning  bird. 
As  welcome  as  the  solar  glow 
By  arctic  night  deferred. 

He  came  to  pilot  and  to  bless. 

To  win  my  purest  love. 
To  strew  my  path  with  happiness 

And  lift  my  thoughts  above. 

In  heart  all  pure,  from  stains  all  free. 

He  came,  my  precious  boy. 
Exemplar,  teacher,  friend  to  be, 

A  source  of  holy  joy. 

Ten  years  rolled  on,  the  last  one  fled — 

Sad  day  to  mine  and  me — 
The  unreal  boy  lay  cold  and  dead, 

The  real  soared  lithe  and  free. 

Dead !    Nay,  not  dead !    But  just  begun 

To  live  with  shackles  rent; 
And  more  than  erst  is  he  my  son, 

Whose  presence  brings  content. 


A  REFORM  CLUB  HYMX. 

God  of  the  right,  uphold  our  cause, 
And  make  its  rule  thy  righteous  laws; 
Make  Thou  its  aiders  firm  and  true, 
With  hearts  to  dare  and  wills  to  do. 
Our  work  demands  no  feigned  applause: 
We  celebrate  a  noble  cause. 
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The  birth  of  valor  in  the  soul 

Emancipate  from  rum*s  control ; 

A  declaration,  firm  and  strong, 

Of  independence  from  the  wrong; 

A  manly  turning  to  the  right, 

With  hearts  and  homes  and  lives  made  bright. 

When  men,  forsaking  error's  ways, 

Have  pledged  to  right  their  future  days. 

Their  acts  are  nobler,  more  sublime, 

Than  martial  deeds  of  every  time. 

A  conquering  hero's  dread  command 

May  blight  and  blast  a  happy  land; 

But  he  who  tumeth  back  from  sin 

May  bless  the  world  he  liveth  in. 

Lend  Thou,  O  God!  Thy  spirit's  might. 

To  make  our  cause  a  league  with  right, 

A  league  with  truth,  a  league  with  Thee, 

A  league  with  love  and  liberty. 

Whose  work  on  earth  shall  ne*er  be  done, 

Till  all  f  n>m  sin  and  shame  are  won. 


Mra.  Mary  E.  Bryant  Toartillotte  vsa  born  In  Corinth,  Me..  Jan«  13, 1832.  Her  first 
poem  appeared  in  the  Portland  Tranttcript  in  1851.  The  title  was  **  Angel  Visits.*'  Aft- 
erwanU*ahe  had  poems  in  the  Temperanr^  IFatchmnn,  Morning  Sttir  and  Portland 
TVanMiript.  She  married  Franklin  Tourtillotte  in  the  year  1854,  and  is  still  living  in 
Masfleld.  She  has  written  rery  little  since  her  marriage,  as  her  family,  four  girls  and 
two  Iwys,  has  oocapied  her  attention.  The  youngest  daughter  is  the  only  one  who  pos- 
any  poetical  talent. 


THE  WELCOMK. 

Sweet  indeed  will  be  the  greeting 

Of  the  loved  ones  gone  before, 
When,  all  tempest-tost  and  weary, 

We  have  gained  that  heavenly  shore; 
Sweet  will  be  their  angel  welcome 

To  that  worhl  of  endless  <lay; 
But  another  Friend  awaits  us. 

Dearer,  truer  far  than  they. 

He  who  left  his  home  in  glory. 
Fallen  man  from  sin  to  save ; 

He  who  rent  death's  bands  asunder, 
And  in  triumph  left  the  grave: — 
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He  the  polden  gates  will  open, 

He  will  bid  us  enter  there, 
Free  from  sin,  and  pain,  and  sorrow, 

All  the  joys  of  heaven  to  share. 

Thouffh  our  eyes  have  never  rested 

On  that  form  divinely  fair; — 
Though  our  ears  have  ne'er  been  gladdened 

By  that  voice  of  music  rare; — 
He  unseen  has  walked  beside  us. 

All  along  life's  winding  way; 
He  has  sootlrod  the  keenest  sorrow. 

He  has  cheered  the  saddest  day. 

When  our  work  for  Him  is  finished, 

At  His  feet  the  cross  lay  down. 
He  will  clothe  us  in  white  raiment. 

On  each  forehead  place  the  crown. 
All  our  toils  and  trials  ended. 

Conflict  past  and  victory  won. 
He  will  be  the  first  to  greet  us, — 

He  will  speak  the  glad  "Well  done." 


Rev.  Heury  L.  Talbot  whs  bom  in  East  Machias,  about  1832.  He  received  bis  earlv 
education  at  Washington  Academy  in  his  native  town.  He  studied  three  yeani  at  Wil- 
braham,  Mass.,  then  at  Wiliiston  Seminary,  East  Hampton, N.  H., graduating  from  Ando- 
▼er  Theological  Seminary  in  the  class  of  1870,  and  was  called  to  settle  as  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  in  Durham,  N.  H.,  November,  1872,  which  charge  he  realgned 
about  1882.  Since  then  he  has  continued  to  live  in  that  town,  giving  his  tune  principally 
to  teaching  and  literary  labor. 


WINTER  SCENE. 

I  walked,  to-day,  in  a  silver  grove. 
Bedecked  with  shining  crystals  rare; 

The  waving  branches  tossed  .ibove 
Their  frosty  diamonds  in  the  air. 

I  gazed  enraptured  im  the  scene, 

And  thought  of  the  world  that  needs  no  sun. 
All  ra<liant  in  tlu»  dazzling  sheen 

Of  the  perfect  day  so  long  begun. 

And  I  thought,  if  God  on  the  streets  of  earth 
Lavished  profusely  light  and  gem, 

What  would  it  be,  at  the  heavenly  birth, 
In  the  streets  of  the  New  Jerusalem! 
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e(;hkkt,  mv  uepahtei)  nov. 

He  sleeps  n<»  mor**  u]k»ii  my  lire:ist. 
Tlie  music  of  >«*]ii»se  jreiitle  feet 
My  listeiiinjj  ear  was  wont  to  ^rri-i't. 

\Vlu»se  jjjoMen  <-iirls  I  oft  raresseil. 

His  lH*d  is  where  pale  violets  sleep. 
The  narrow  mounti  I  m  iv  not  sec. 
But  pityin<{  voi«;es  say  to  me, 

"'Tis  where  the  sa<l-eye<l  vii»lets  weep." 

Our  own  stout  hearts  are  tilled  with  dread. 
We  shrink  with  terror  antl  dismay 
To  walk  the  dark,  mysterious  way 

That  leads  us  to  the  silent  dead. 

How  can  hr  tread  the  darksome  way — 
Who  eyer  in  the  path  of  life 
Has  shieUIed  l)een  from  eyery  strif«» 

Up  to  the  e(mtines  of  the  day! 

And  should  he  reach  that  better  land. 

Will  he  not  feel  himself  alone, 

As  if  an  uninvited  one. 
And  on  its  threshold  trembling  stand  ? 

O  who  will  know  the  child  is  there. 
In  that  yast  world  of  dazzlinj;  lijrht  ? 
Amid  the  hc»sts  of  seraphs  hrijjht. 

Who'll  see  that  little  form  so  fair? 

Ah,  some  one  from  the  anpel  band 
Wh(»  watched  our  anjrcl  here  on  earth. 
And  claimed  him  with  a  kindre<l  birth. 

Will  jireet  him  in  that  better  land, — 

liCad  him.  throujrh  r.inks  of  lejrions  brij;ht. 
To  One  who  tn>d  life's  pathway  di'n. 
And  <"alb'd  earth's  children  unto  Mini. 

Now  seated  «m  a  throne  of  whit<*I 

An<l  he  will  take  mv  little  bov 
And  fold  him  to  His  jjentle  brc  ist. 
Till,  sinkin<;  in  that  blissful  n  st. 

His  soul  shall  taste  eternal  joy  I 
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S't»H^  S^b^f^  1*^%- 

Rev.  James  A.  Libby.  a  Methotlist  clergyman,  w:is  born  in  Poland,  Me  ,  July  3,  1832, 
and  had  a  common-soh'>ol  aud  academical  educilion.  He  hasi  spent  some  six  years  out  of 
his  native  State,  and  preached  aud  taught  a  while  in  South  Carolina,  among  the  Freed- 
men;  Mr.  Libhy  has  been  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  since  he  uras  tw^enty-six  years  old,  has 
written  considerably  in  verse,  aud  contemplates  publishing  a  volume. 


THE  OLD  DOOR-SILL. 

Always  under  foot  remaiuing, 
Yet  with  not  a  word  complaining^ 

What  a  story  it  might  tell — 
What  through  all  its  years  unfohliug 
Changeful  scenes,  ever  beholding, 

Mirthful  moods,  and  sorrow's  spell ! 

How  gay  hearts  have  bounded  o'er  it, 
And  light  feet  have  tripped  before  it, 

When  as  yet  the  home  was  new ! 
Then  dull  care  found  not  the  dwelling, 
And  no  burden  worth  the  telling 

Lay  upon  the  happy  two. 

Didst  thou  hoar  the  merry  laughter 
Fill  the  house  from  floor  to  rafter, 

When,  on  creeping  hands  and  knees. 
Little  rogue  edged  closely  to  thee. 
And  with  wonder  ttrst  did  view  thee 

With  so  much  outside  to  please  ? 

But  with  baby  joy  soon  over. 

Thou  didst  see  the  watching  mother 

Snatch  the  pet  from  danger's  brink. 
Smothering  half  his  screams  with  kisses, 
And  for  outdoor  joy  he  misses 

Quickly  of  some  toy  doth  think. 

Not  all  plerisure  wjis  thy  portion. 
For  how  many  had  the  notion. 

With  their  rough  and  snowy  feet. 
To  come  down  on  thee  with  power. 
And  through  years  how  mxny  an  hour 

Thy  poor  form  was  sorely  beat ! 

Yea,  and  liJird  thy  fare  for  shelter, 
Storm,  or  mild,  or  furious  pelter. 
Found  thee  always  in  the  way; 
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And  what  must  have  failed  to  cheer  thee. 
Was  to  have  a  door  so  near  thee, 
And  be  forced  witliout  to  stay. 

Thou  art  woni  with  time  and  frictittn. 
Hast  thou  stories  of  affliction  ? 

Surely  loujjf  has  been  thy  day. 
"Yes;  the  feet  that  traveled  o'er  me 
Many  a  year,  uneven  wore  me; 

But  at  length  they  passed  away. 

"  Tears  fell  on  me  as  we  parted 
From  the  mourner,  heavy-hearted, 

Cli>se  behind  the  casket  borne; 
One  by  one  the  inmates  s<.*attered. 
Till  the  house  grew  old  and  shattered. 

Then  they  left  it  like  a  tomb. 

*'  Ruin  played  his  pmnks  above  me, 
And  his  mighty  hand  did  shove  me 

From  my  place,  and  here  I  fell. 
Desolate,  till  you  came  to  me. 
And  with  pity  seemed  to  view  me. 

Helping  me  my  story  tell.'* 


A  BLISSFUL  VISIO.V. 

I  sat  me  down  to  muse  one  weary  day. 
And  soon  in  thought  was  wandering  far  away. 
Before  me  rose  a  shining,  narrow  gate; 
It  swung,  and  lol  a  saintly  form  did  wait 
Within  for  me.     Amazed  I  saw  him  stand 
And  stretch  his  own  to  grasp  my  mortal  hand. 
"Come  unto  me,*'  he  s-.iid,  ** earth-weary  child. 
And  I  will  teach  thee;'*  and  so  sweetlv  smiled 
That  all  niv  fcai-s  were  lied,  and  bv  his  side 
I  held  his  Irind — my  more  tlian  mortal  guide,  — 
And  he  was  spc.iking  as  he  le«l  me  forth: 
And  first  he  told  me,  *'This  is  (lod's  new  earth;'' 
And  I  had  guessed  it.  thouijh  my  searching  eyes 
Had  swept  but  once  the  l:indsoape  and  the  skies. 
For  at  my  feet  the  soil  sci-me*!  now  and  clean. 
And  all  tlie  grass  grew  tliickly  fresh  and  green. 
Which  all  among  were  flowers  of  every  hue. 
And  bursting  butls  just  pusliing  into  view. 
And  trees,  and  vines,  and  all  I  saw  below 
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Seemed  beautiful  as  God  could  make  them  ^ow. 

And  I  was  thinkings  of  a  sacred  verse 

When  he  who  led  me,  spake  it:  ^^  No  more  curttc — '* 

And  I  Wc'is  listening  as  we  passed  along 

To  catch  the  floating  snatches  of  a  song, 

Till  coming  nearer,  thus  1  caught  the  strain, 

"Worthy  the  Lamb  for  us  that  once  was  slain.'* 

I  gazed  entranced,  for  mighty  hosts  were  singing. 

And  golden  harps  with  richest  tones  were  ringing, 

As  now  the  glad  refrain  came  pouring  forth: 

^'' For  U.S,  and  we  shall  reign  upon  the  earth!" 

What  beams  of  glory  danced  on  every  brow. 

And  every  check  wore  health  and  beauty  now. 

"And  is  disease  a  stranger  here?'*  I  asked,  full  fain; 

My  guide  respondinu:,  answered,  **  No  more  pain,''^ 

He  brouglit  mo  and  we  wandered  long  beside 

A  flowing  river,  decj),  and  clear,  and  wide. 

Till  high  on  eitlicr  l):ink,  a  brandling  wood, 

Kissing  the  sky  in  awful  grandeur,  stood. 

With  montlily  fruitage  full.     "  Life's  trees,"  he  saith. 

And  then  kei)t  on  repeating,  "  iVo  more  death.^^ 

My  eyes  were  chained  intent  till  when  my  guide 

Bade  me  look  fartlier  back,  on  either  side, 

And  \(>l  a  city — but  with  mortal  tongue, 

I  stop  and  leave  its  glories  all  unsung. 

And  now  sucli  radiant  light  around  was  shining 

Methonght  ourselves  beyon*!  the  day's  declining; 

For  wave  on  wave  the  city  flaslied  afar 

Its  dazzling  splendor  like  a  burning  star. 

And  he  who  led  me  read  my  thoughts  aright. 

And  spake  them  shortly,  saying,  **  No  more  nhjht.*^ 

What!  **  No  more  cnrse^  nor patn^  nor  deaths  nor  night  /" 

Bright  vision  of  a  world,  surpassing  bright! 

"And  can  it  be  that  things  will  always  stay 

As  beautiful,  and  glorious,  as  they  seem  to-day?" 

I  said,  as  coming  to  the  sbining  gate. 

My  guide  still  holding  me,  content  to  wait. 

"Always,**  he  said,  "the  nature  of  this  clime 

Is  one  bright,  balmy,  constant  summer-tiine." 


FAST  ASLEEP. 

Beautiful  little  creature — 
Noiseless  innocent  sleep. 

Holding  each  limb  and  feature 
Fast  in  the  cradle  deep; 
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Forehead  smooth  as  tlic  marble, 
Clustered  with  golden  curia — 

Eyes  gently  shutting  out  teardrops, 
Glistening  very  like  pearls ; 

Cheeks  aglow  and  bedimpled, 
Lips  sweetly  parted,  rose- red. 

Pressed  out  of  sha])e  just  a  little, 
By  the  fist  doubled  under  the  head; 

Dimpled  again  at  the  elbows- 
One  hand  thrown  over  the  breast — 

Thus  lay  the  dear  little  sleeper 
Wlien  I  beheld  him  at  rest. 


0iziibcth  ^kers  ^llm. 

This  charming  iRrr{tcr\(Hf(  born  iu  Strong,  Kmnkl in  County.  Oct.  9, 1832.  She  resided 
Ihf  re  during  her  childhccKl,  nnd.  xniid  its  romantic  srenerv  and  the  quiet  of  its  jMi'aceful 
village  life,  imbil^ed  deeply  at  the  fount  of  inspiration,  till  her  admiring  soul  leamt-d  to 
express  itself  in  s'«cit  melo<iy.  Her  t-arly  |nh  nis  apiieared  over  the  signature  of  "  Flor- 
ence Percy,"  and  many  of  thi-m  were  first  published  iu  the  Pfrrtiand  Transcript,  She 
came  to  Portland  in  1855.  and  a  volume  of  ner  ingitive  (Kiems  apjieared  in  that  cilv  just 
before  her  marriage  to  Air  Akers,  tlie  sculptor,  elsewhere  represented  in  this  volume, 
whom  she  accomiianitd  to  Italy,  and  buritd  ihtre.  F<)r  several  years  she  was  on  the 
editoria  staff  of  the  Portloua  Aditrlinr.  She  lias  iiritten  for  roost  of  the  lending 
magazines,  and  several  editiins  of  her  collected  penms  have  been  imblished.  A  critic 
remarks,  "Much  of  her  XKH-try  is  really  exquisite."  Mrs.  Akers  now  resides  at  Uidge- 
wood,  K.  tl. 


VINE-LIFE. 

In  the  dead  barrenness  of  winter  time 
I  marked  this  woodbine  latticing  the  wall. 

And  said,  '*  II ow  pleasantly  in  summer's  i)rinie 
This  vine  shall  be^autify  ami  curtain  allT' 

Ere  yet  in  leafless  elms  the  robins  sung, — 
Nature  touched  tenderly  the  net- work  scre<  n. 

And  with  her  silent  lingers  slowly  strung 
The  limber  stems  with  gems  of  living  green. 

Yet  some  remained  unbudded.    Dav  bv  dav 
I  watched, — but  not  late  April's  gracious  air. 

Nor  yet  the  warmer  smiles  of  perfect  May, 
Brought  promise  to  the  tendrils  brown  and  bare. 

Whereat  I  grieved.     *'The  winter  was  unkind," 
I  said,  **to  shatter  thus  my  summer  dream; 

How  shall  these  dry  limbs  scatter  shade,  or  blind 
My  window  from  the  sultry  August  beam  ?" 
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Yet  see  how  June  my  faithless  murmuring  mocks! 

Lo,  those  new  vigorous  shoots,  all  fresh  with  leaves, 
Clasp  with  their  clinging  hands  these  dry,  dead  stalks, 

And  clamber  up,  rejoicing,  to  the  eaves, — 

Till  the  brown  skeleton  is  all  aleaf. 

Fluttering,  and  rain-fresh  through  its  teudriled  length,- 
And  that,  which  once  was  death  and  bitter  grief, 

Becomes  at  once  its  glory  and  its  strength. 

Fettered  and  cramped  by  no  depending  cares, 
l^p  their  strange  trellis  the  long  garlands  go, 

As  went  the  angels  up  the  sliining  stairs 
Of  Jacob's  vision  in  the  long  ago. 

When  shall  we  learn  to  read  this  life  anght  ? 

When  to  our  souls  will  the  sweet  grace  be  given 
To  make  our  disappointment  and  our  blight 

But  ladder-rounds  to  lift  us  nearer  heaven  ? 


WOUNDED.* 

June's  loving  presence  tills  these  green-arched  glooms; 

From  broad-leaved  branches,  drooping  cool  and  low, 
Drop  down  the  purple-veined  catalpa-blooms, 

Chasing  each  other  lighly  to  and  fro 
As  dainty  jis  new  snow. 

The  great  ripe  roses  nodding  by  the  way. 
Drunken  and  drowsy  with  their  own  perfume, 

Heed  not  that  bee  and  butterfly  all  day 
Make  in  their  very  hearts  a  banquet-room 
And  rob  their  royal  bloom. 

The  chestnut  lights  her  mimic  chandeliers, 

The  tulip-tree  uplifts  her  goblets  high. 
The  pine  and  lir  shed  balmy  incense-tears, 

And  the  magnolia's  thick  white  petals  lie 
Expiring  frii-grantly. 

The  silver  p()i)lar'8  pearl  and  emerald  sheen 
Glimmers  incessant,  shadowing  the  eaves: 

The  willow's  wide,  fair  fountain-fall  of  green 
Whispers  like  rain;  a  pulse  of  gladness  heaves 
The  world  of  waving  leaves. 


•  This  poem,  which  has  not,  we  believe,  been  included  in  any  of  "Florence  PercyV 
publiBhed  works,  alluded  to  our  eallaut  ex-Qovernor,  Qen.  Selden  Conkob,  who  was 
wounded  in  the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness,  and  lay  in  hospital  many  weary  months. 
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In  yonder  room  that  fronts  the  dusty  street, 

JEIiished  and  white-bedded,  curtained  cool  and  dim, 
There  lies  as  brave  a  heart  as  ever  beat, 
Bound  down  and  tortured  by  a  shattered  limb— 
Ah!  what  is  June  to  him? 

To  him,  poor  homesick  sufferer,  how  fair 
Would  be  this  wreath  of  bloom,  this  sunny  sky, 

These  ^shing  sparrow-songs,  this  gracious  air! 
Yet  he,  with  stronger  right  to  all  than  I, 
Pines  in  captivity. 

With  breath  of  cvnnon  hot  upon  his  brow. 
In  glorious  strife  it  hid  been  sweet  to  die; 

But  no  ennobling  i)urposo  lircs  him  now. 
His  soul  is  nerved  by  no  proud  b-.ittle-cry 
To  this  long  agony. 

What  was  the  boldest  charge,  the  bloodiest  fight, 
The  wihiest  rally  over  heaps  of  sl;iin, 

To  this  unequal  contest  day  and  night 
With  the  fierce  legions  of  disease  and  pain, 
Kepulsed  so  oft  in  vain  ? 

Heroic  was  the  bravery  that  inspired 
His  heart  to  daring  deeds;  but  nobler  still 

This  bravery  of  strong  patience,  which,  uiitired, 
Waits  calmlv,  while  the  tedious  months  fulfil 
Their  work  of  goo<i  or  ill. 

Sacred  we  hold  their  names,  who  in  the  strife 

Of  righteous  war— our  nation's  noblest  sons- 
Have  done  their  work  and  given  up  their  life 
Amid  the  smoke  and  thunder  of  the  guns, 
Beloved  and  honored  ones! 

And  thou,  bnive  heart,  although  no  trumpet-breath 
Proclaims  thee  martyr,  yet  thy  name  shall  be 

Hallowed  as  these,  for  even  more  than  death, 
O  hero,  hast  thou  suffered  patiently 
For  right  and  liberty! 


WHITE  HEAD. 

From  the  pleasant  paths  I  used  to  tre«ad 

Full  many  a  mile  away, 
I  dream  of  the  rocks  of  old  White  Hea<l, 

And  the  billows  of  Casco  Bay. 
I  sit  once  more  on  the  island  beach. 

Where  the  waves  dash  glad  and  high 
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And  listen  again  their  mystic  speech, 

As  the  murmurous  ranks  go  by; 
While,  lying  here  on  my  tiresome  bed, 

I  cheat  the  dreary  day 
By  fondly  picturing  old  Wliite  Head, 

And  the  waters  of  Casco  Bay. 

Beyond  it  the  laden  ships  go  out, 

Out  into  the  open  sea, 
To  battle  with  danger,  and  storm,  and  doubt. 

And  the  ocean^s  treachery; 
And  the  homeward  vessels  which  long  have  sped 

Through  the  tempest,  and  spray,  and  foam. 
Catch  first  a  glimmer  of  old  White  Head, 

And  are  sure  they  are  almost  home; 
And  many  a  homesick  tear  is  shed 

By  wanderers  miles  away, 
As  memory  whispers  of  old  White  Head, 
.  And  the  islands  of  Casco  Bay. 

Ah,  rarest  mosses  that  ever  were  seen 

Grow  brightly  on  old  White  Head; 
Orange,  and  russet,  and  emerald-green 

Wide  o'er  the  rocks  are  spread; 
And  when  the  sweet  June  sunlight  shines, 

The  gossiping  zephyr  tells 
Where  ruby  and  golden  columbines 

Are  swinging  their  myriad  bells. 
Ah,  thus,  as  I  lie  on  my  tiresome  bed, 

I  cheat  the  dreary  day 
By  summer  pictures  of  old  White  Head, 

And  the  billows  of  Casco  Bay. 

Did  I  forget  ?    It  is  winter  now 

On  the  islands  and  old  White  Head. 
The  snow  lies  deep  on  the  cliff's  high  brow, 

And  the  lichens  and  blooms  are  dead; 
Under  the  ice,  with  sob  and  sigh. 

The  prisoned  billows  heave. 
And  the  clouds  hang  dark,  and  the  sea-birds  cry 

And  the  winds  complain  and  grieve,— 
Yet,  lying  here  on  my  tiresome  bed, 

It  cheers  me  to  think  alway 
That  the  summer  is  shining  on  old  White  Head, 

And  the  islands  of  Casco  Bay  I 

St 
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HOCK  ME  TO  SLEEP. 

Biurkwanl,  tiini  barkwanl,  O  Tiint%  in  your  flight, 
Makf;  iiK'  a  r\ii\t\  again  juKt  for  t«>-iiig]it! 
MotluT,  rrome  bark  from  the  fcholcHS  Hhc»rc, 
Takf!  me  again  to  your  lieart  an  of  yore; 
KiMH  from  my  forehead  tlie  furrows  of  care, 
Smooth  the  few  HJlver  threa<ls  out  of  my  hair; 
Over  my  nhimherK  your  hiving  wat<rh  keep:— 
ICoek  me  to  H]eep,  motlu^r,     rock  me  to  sU'ep! 

IJaekwanl,  fl«»w  haekwanl,  O  tide  of  the  years! 

I  am  MO  weary  of  toil  an<l  of  t^'ars, — 

T(m1  without  rerompeuse,  tears  all  in  vain.— 

Take  them,  ami  give  mt^  my  eliihlhood  again! 

I  liave  grown  weary  of  (lust  and  de<*ay, — 

Weary  of  flinging  my  soul-wealth  away; 

Weary  of  sowing  for  <»thers  to  reap; — 

Koe.k  me  to  shM'p,  mother, — nxrk  me  t^)  sleep! 

Tired  of  the  holhiw,  the  base,  th«^  untrue, 
Moth(*r,  O  mother,  my  heart  <*alls  for  y<m! 
Many  a  summer  the  grass  has  grown  green, 
HIossoukmI  and  fmled,  our  faees  between: 
Yet,  with  strong  yearning  and  passiimate  pain, 
Long  I  to-night  for  ycuir  presence  again. 
Come  from  th<*  silence  so  long  and  so  deep;— 
KtK'k  nu>  to  sleej),  mother, — rock  me  to  sleep! 

Over  my  heart,  in  the  days  that  are  flown, 
No  love  like  mother-love  ever  luis  slume; 
No  other  worshij)  abides  and  endures, — 
Faithful,  unseltish,  and  patient  like  yours: 
Nt»ne  like  a  mother  can  charm  away  pain 
From  the  sick  soul  antl  the  world-weary  brain. 
Slumber's  soft  calms  o*er  my  heavy  lids  creep; — 
Uock  me  to  slee|),  mother, — rock  me  to  sleep! 

(\>nu*,  let  your  brown  hair,  just  lighti'd  with  gold. 
Fall  tm  your  shoulders  again  as  of  old ; 
Let  it  drop  over  my  forehead  to-night. 
Shading  my  faint  eyes  away  from  the  light; 
For  with  its  sunny-e<lged  shadows  once  more 
Haply  will  throng  the  sweet  visions  of  yore; 
Lovingly,  softly,  it*  bright  billows  sweep; — 
RiK*k  mo  to  sleep,  mother, —rock  me  to  sleep! 
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Mother,  dear  mother,  the  years  have  been  long 
Since  I  last  listened  your  lullaby  song: 
Sing,  then,  and  unto  my  soul  it  shall  seem 
Womanhood's  years  have  been  only  a  dream. 
Clasped  to  your  heart  in  a  loving  embrace, 
With  your  light  lashes  just  sweeping  my  face, 
N  ever  hereafter  to  wake  or  to  weep ; — 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother,— rock  me  to  sleep  I 


§hitt[hs  §arr0U  farintf. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  son  of  Luciun  Idling,  who  came  to  Bockfield,  Me., 
in  1805,  when  a  mere  Iml.  He  spent  all  the  yeariji  of  his  active  life  as  a  prominent  trader. 
At  this  writing  be  still  survives,  belove^l  and  respected  by  all.  at  the  age  of  90  years, 
being  the  oldest  citizen  of  Bucktiold.  Charles  Carroll  was  born  in  Buckfleld,  Nov.  23. 
1^.  and  was  an  only  sou.  He  attended  the  schools  of  Buckfiold  in  his  boviiooil,  and 
studied  several  years  under  private  instructors,  devoting  considerable  attentfon  to  read- 
ing and  the  stutfy  of  literature.  He  sitent  several  years  in  his  father's  store,  devoting 
much  time  to  reailin^^  and  writing,  and  sulisequently  entiaged  in  the  hardware  trade.  But 
the  duties  of  his  business  life  were  always  somewhat  irksome  to  him,  as  his  taste  led  his 
mind  far  away  from  the  associations  of  trade.  During  these  years  he  wrote  many  poems 
and  essays  under  the  sobriquet  of  "  Oxford."  most  of  which  were  publishetl  in  the  Port- 
land Transcript .  He  was  a  tleep  lover  of  nature  and  ito  varying  seasons,  and  enjoye<l  a 
quiet  ramble  about  the  fields  an<l  woo<1s.  flis  conversations  were  characterized  with 
quaint  originality.  He  was  a  close  observer  of  men  and  their  manners,  always  enjoying 
tne  society  of^congenial  friends,  but  somewhat  inclined  to  misanthropic  views  of  the 
world  at  large.  During  the  last  years  of  his  store  life  his  health  began  to  fail,  and,  after 
a  short  oonnnement  to  his  house  in  the  fall  of  1868.  he  died  October  7,  at  the  age  of  35 
years.    He  was  married  on  his  dying  bed  to  Miss  Emily  At  wood  of  Buckfleld. 


THE  BEATING  OF  THE  RAIX. 
I  lay  the  book  aside,  I  love  the  soothing  sound. 

And  turn  my  weary  eyes  And  monotonous  refrain. 

To  the  river's  rolling  tide.  That  come  from  roof  and  ground, 

And  the  overhanging  skies.  At  the  beating  of  the  rain. 


I  try  to  pierce  the  gloom 
That  swallows  half  the  plain. 

And  no  sound  invades  the  room 
But  the  beating  of  the  r.iin. 

Yes,  the  river  murmurs  low, 
Like  a  spirit  under  pain. 

In  its  ever  onward  flow 
To  the  waters  of  the  main. 

But  for  these  a  silence  deep 
All  the  valley  seems  to  fill. 

The  flowers  of  the  garden  sleep, 
The  singing  birds  are  still. 

I  hear  no  echoing  feet. 
Nor  din  of  moving  wain; 

No  noise  comes  off  the  street 
But  the  beating  of  the  rain. 


I  often  think  of  thee 
As  the  hours  slowly  wane, 

Dost  thou  listen  now  like  me 
To  the  beating  of  the  rain? 

Though  from  me  thou  art  gone, 
Thy  pleasant  looks  remain ; 

Still  I  hear  thy  tender  tone 
In  the  beating  of  the  rain. 

The  day  will  shortly  end. 
For  the  twilight  shadows  gain, 

Yet  the  river's  murmurs  blend 
With  the  beating  of  the  rain. 

And  the  notes  of  yonder  bell. 
From  the  steeple  of  the  fane, 

For  vespers  lapse  and  swell 
Midst  the  beating  of  the  rain. 
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grndetm  g,  §,  Sk^ti^^ 

lire.  Pnujknce  E.  B.  Curtis!  a  daccbter  of  John  and  Esther  (Rowe)  Gooeh;  was  bom  at 
Yarmouth,  April  SO.  1831.  Her  father  vas  son  of  J<»hn  Gooch,  an  owner  in  the  mills 
then  loeated  on  Gooch  Falls,  iu  Royal  River.  Her  father's  brothers  were  J.  M.  Goodi, 
William  B.  Gooch,  &I.  I>.,  Rer.  tlanies  Gooch,  and  Samuel  Goooh,  LL.  D.  At  an  earW 
age  MiHS  Gooch  develoitcfl  a  marked  itoetic  talent,  and  a  noble  Christian  character  whieh 
she  still  sustains.    K(»v.  8. 1S68.  she  was  marrietl  to  Chessman  Curtis,  of  Leeda. 


HOPE. 

AN    KXTRACT. 

Hope  shines  forever  pure  and  bright. 

It  never  fades  away ; 
It  is  a  ray  of  heavenly  light 

Unyielding  to  decay. 

'T  is  hope  that  bears  our  spirits  up 

\Vlien  falling  in  despair; 
Nor  sinks  the  heart,  with  this  its  prop. 

Though  hard  may  be  our  fare. 

It  rears  our  ciistles  to  the  skies. 

With  faith  increases  gniee. 
And  with  it  we  may  some  day  rise 

To  find  in  heaven  a  place. 


,ffelhilU  ffestan  fuller. 


A  native  of  Augusta,  and  a  son  of  the  late  Kreti->ric  A.  Fuller,  Esq.,  a  lawyer  of  that 
city.  Melville  was  bom.  Feb.  U.  183;<,  and  prtiKU*-*!  himself,  by  a  course  of  self-educa- 
tion, for  Kowdoin  College,  graduating  iu  ISN3  \u:h  d:stiiigui»hetl  honor.  He  b^an  the 
Smctice  of  law  in  his  native  city,  and  was  an  asiKHriattr  editor  of  The  Agt.  He  was  l^resi- 
ent  of  the  Common  Council,  aiid  City  Solicitor:  but  sot>n  removttl  to  Chicago.  So  well 
did  he  |ierfomi  his  duties  as  a  man  of  'biwinesj^  that,  in  1861.  be  was  elected  to  the  State 
con!>titutionaI  convention,  and  in  the  >(ar  toilotiiiiK  to  the  General  Assembly.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  IVmocratic  natiou:il  oimventi«m  in  18(*4.  ami  iu  1ST2  of  the  Baltimore 
DemiDcratic  cimvention.  Mr.  Fuller  lias  cultiVHte«l  literary  tastes,  as  shown  in  lectures 
and  piH^ms  before  c^^llege  and  other  jtocieties. 


REMORSE. 

I  mav  not  Hee  it  I  in  the  crowd«Ml  street. 

Or  in  the  solitude  by  all  forjrot, 
'T  is  ever  there,  a  risitant  unmeet. 

Deep  in  my  heart,  the  worm  that  dieth  not. 

There  is  no  consolation  in  the  thought 

That  from  her  lips  no  chiding  wonls  were  spoken. 
That  her  great  soul  on  earth  fi»r  nothing  sought. 

Toiling  for  me  until  its  chords  were  bn>ken. 
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Too  late,  the  kuowledjje  of  that  deep  devotion  I 
Too  late,  belief  of  what  I  should  have  douo! 

Chained  to  my  fate,  to  snfifer  the  corrosion 
Of  my  worn  heart  until  life's  sands  are  run. 

Why  should  I  weep?  why  raise  the  voice  of  wailing? 

Why  name  the  pangs  tliat  keep  me  on  the  rack  ? 
Or  prayers  or  tears  alike  were  unavailing, 

She  has  j^oiie  hence!  I  cannot  call  her  back. 

And  I  alone  must  wander  here  forsaken — 

In  crowded  street  or  in  secluded  spot. 
From  that  sa<l  dream,  O  never  more  to  waken 

Or  cease  to  feel  the  worm  tliat  dieth  not. 


BACCHANALIAN  SONG. 

Gaily  the  wine  in  our  goblets  is  gleaming, 
Bright  on  its  surface  the  foam-bubbles  swim ; 

So  the  smiles  of  our  joy,  from  each  countenance  beaming. 
Are  the  bubbles  that  dance  on  the  cup  of  life's  brim. 

O  what  are  life's  hopes  and  its  high  aspirations, 
But  wishes  for  things  that  are  not  what  they  seem  ? 

Away  to  the  shades  with  such  dull  contemplations, 
Utopian  visions  where  all  is  a  dream — 

The  flag  at  our  mnst-hea<l  is  pleasure's  own  banner. 
And  to  the  breeze  boldly  its  broad  folds  we  fling, 

While  each  stout-hearted  sailor  will  raise  the  hosanna 
To  ivy-crowned  Bacchus,  our  jolly-souled  king. 

Then  fill  np  your  glasses,  lads,  fill  up  your  glasses. 
With  frolicsome  pleasure  the  moment*  employ. 

Since  life  is  a  span,  each  bright  hour  as  it  passes, 
When  seized  on  its  flight,  it  is  ours  to  enjoy. 


enrif  Ravage, 


William  Henry  Savage  was  horn  in  Woolwich,  Me.,  in  1833.  He  is  the  son  of  Joseph 
L.  and  Ann  Stinson  Savage.  The  family  removed  to  Norrld^ewock  before  the  subjeot  of 
this  sketch  w^is  a  year  ohl,  and  in  the  latter  place  he  spent  his  boyhood  and  early  yoath. 
In  ISM  he  entered  Bowdoin  College,  graduating  in  1858.  He  went  imnieiiiately  to  Dela- 
ware U8  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Delaware  College.  fJnst  before  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Hebellion  he  returned  to  the  North  to  engage  in  business  in  Portland.  In  1862  he 
enlisted  in  the  17th  Maine  Infantry.  After  a  few  months  he  retired  from  the  service, 
broken  in  health,  with  the  rank  ot  captain.  In  1867  he  graduated  from  Andover  Semi- 
nary, and  is  now  minister  of  the  First  Parish,  Wntertown,  Mass. 
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THE  HOME  SEEKER. 

Twilight  falls:  a  tiny  maiden 
Cometli  up  the  villafire  street; 

Vafi^nt  locks,  all  dewy-laden. 
Eager  eyes  and  tired  feet 

Hath  the  shadowy  little  maiden. 

Tired  of  wandering  and  of  playing. 
Up  the  dim  street,  see  her  come ; 

Hurrying  now,  and  now  delaying. 
Towards  the  rest  and  love  of  home 

Comes  the  maiden  from  her  playing. 

See  again!  a  woman  hasting 
Down  a  shadowy  sunset-way, 

Loving,  anxious  glances  casting 
Through  the  twilight  soft  and  gray; 

Homeward,  love-ward,  she  is  hasting. 

Laughing  children  run  to  meet  her 
From  the  home-door,  open  wide; 

Loving  words  and  kisses  greet  her. 
Pattering  feet  run  by  her  side; 

All  the  home  comes  forth  to  meet  her. 

Look  once  more:  a  pilgrim  weary 
Standeth  in  the  twilight  gray; 

All  around  is  strange  and  dreary. 

And  she  asks,  with  plaintive  query, 
**  Can  you  show  the  homeward  way  ? 

Leail  me  homeward;  I  am  weary." 

Then  a  Presence  stood  to  guide  her, 
Pointed  where  the  way  did  lie; 

Gently  spoke  and  walked  beside  her 
To  a  gateway  dim  and  high. 
"Home,"  she  breathed,  with  restful  sigh. 

To  the  Presence  that  did  guide  her. 

Homeward  still,  the  tiny  maiden, 
Motherhood,  love  and  care-laden. 
Age,  with  weight  of  years  oppressed, 
Homeward  turn  for  love  and  rest. 
And  the  home,  with  open  door, 
Waits  with  **  Welcome"  evermore. 


WILLI  AN  HENRY  SAVAGE. 
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HARRY. 


At  the  gate  of  Silence, 

A  fair  boy  lay : 
He  had  fallen  asleep 

On  a  toilsome  way. 

The  way  had  been  hard, 
But  no  trace  of  care 

Was  on  his  brow, 
As  he  rested  there. 

Some  blessed  dream 
Gave  a  tender  grace 

To  the  sleeping  form 
And  the  still  boy-face. 

Sweet  as  the  pansies 
He  held  in  his  hand. 

He  lay  at  the  gate 
Of  the  Silent  Land. 

Then  as  1  waited, 

The  mother  came : 
She  kissed  his  lips, 

And  she  sobbed  his  name. 

Then  the  father  bent 
By  the  sleeper's  side. 

And  whispered,  "Harry!" — 
No  voice  replied. 

Some  strange  enchantment, 

Holy  and  deep. 
Still  held  the  boy 

In  his  beatiful  sleep. 

While  they  lifted  him  gently 
And  bore  him  away; 

And  I  stood  alone 
Where  the  sleeper  lay. 

Then  I — Was  it  a  vision 
Came  over  my  soul  ? — 

I  saw  the  gates 
Of  Silence  unroll. 

I  saw  a  figure 

Witli  aspect  grand. 
Leading  the  boy 

Through  a  beautiful  land. 


I  saw  him  gather 

From  every  side 
The  friends  who  loved  him 

Before  they  died. 

They  gazed  on  the  pansies 
His  white  hand  bore. 

They  spoke  of  the  places 
They  knew  of  yore ; 

They  asked  him  questions 

In  loving  wise, 
And  paid  with  kisses 

His  sweet  replies; 

They  talked  of  the  home 
From  which  he  came, 

They  spoke  the  father's, 
The  mother's  name. 

Then  spoke  the  boy, 
Amid  silence  deep : 

**  Why  did  they  cry 
When  I  fell  asleep  ? 


tt 


0  it  was  blessed, — 
The  resting  from  pain  I 

Did  they  not  know 

1  was  happy  again  ? 

*'I  am  sure  that  they  saw  it, — 
The  smile  on  my  face. 

And  the  light  that  came  down 
From  this  beautiful  place. 

**I  wish  they  could  see  usl — 
Dear  Grandpa,  don't  you  ? — 

And  know  that  the  best 
They  can  hope  for  is  true. 

"Send  some  one  to  tell  them  I 
Send  quickly,  I  pray  I 

I  fear  they  are  weeping. 
While  I  am  away." 

I  heard  his  soft  pleading. 

In  trance  or  awake; 
And  I  bring  you  the  message 

For  Harry's  dear  sake. 
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Mr*.  Sarah  M.  Kimball  was  bom  in  Pigtlegoa^h.  K.  R.,  June  25. 183S.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Sarah  Milhgan.  Her  ohilitboi>t  miuI  youth,  from  the  age  of  four  yeara.  vera 
•pent  in  Calais,  Me.  Frimi  ib«r  agt*  oi  ^\fiiteeii  liil  her  nuuriage  »he  tins  a  teacher  in 
the  public  schools  of  that  c;ty  aiul  the  aJj.Aoeut  rural  towns.  Nov.  13  1856.  she  was  nutr> 
lietl  to  KeT.  «li«eph  C  Strtmt.  of  the  M.tiiie  M.  E.  Coutervuce.  and  with  him  spent  lira 
vears  in  the  itinerancy,  tlnn.  ::5.  l^<^^  Mr.  Stn>ut  «iietl.  leaving  her  with  two  little  chil- 
dren, the  younger  of  whom  s<.»oh  follow«^l  his  fath«*r  to  that  goKlen  hope  of  the  itiner> 
ant,  the  permanent  home.  Tlie  <>ltler.  F.  M.  STn.»ut.  of  PortUiul.  still  surriTes.  l>ee.  26, 
1S&,  she  was  married  to  IVa.  St<*]<lien  Kinilmll  of  the  First  Orthodox  Congregational 
Cliarch,  Wells.  Since  then  ht-r  h^me  bas  b«r«-n  in  that  historic  old  town.  M»e  nasone 
ehild  by  this  nuuriage,  a  daughter  sc-vciiteen  yejirs  oid.  At  the  age  of  eight  yeara  she 
eommeneed  exurvssmg  her  thoughts  and  enu^'tious  in  verse.  She  h.-  s  never  aspired  to 
the  loftier  flights  of  |toetic  fancy,  content,  rat  her,  to  wamler  in  the  oool.  Homery  by* 
paths,  where  she  might  cull  a  birthtlay  garland,  or  a  wn*ath  for  the  bridal,  or  weav«  a 
chaplet  for  the  pale,  dead  brow  of  some  dtrjir  friend  Puring  ber  midowhooilj  in  the  strag- 
gle for  the  support  of  herself  ami  her  bi>y.  she  entereil  the  aivua  of  stor>-  writers,  her  firat 
story,  **  Mattie's  Ex|«erience,'*  being  publisbe«!  in  the  f*ort''anti  Tnttu>rrip4^  in  18M. 
Since  then,  riie  has  c«»nAued  her  efforts  princi|vtUy  to  that  depeirtment  of  litenitare,  bat 
•he  has  not  been  an  industrious 'writer.  In  18M.  the  onlv  K«ok  which  she  has  written, 
**  My  Aunt  Jeanette,'*  was  publii^bed  bv  PhilH|«  &  Hunt*  N.  Y.  It  was  placed  in  their 
Sanday-«ehool  department,  and  has  had  vf  ry  gratifying  success.  With  her  experience  of 
life,  and  the  qaiet  leisme  of  her  retired  home,  it  is  to  be  lK>ped  that  in  literature,  as  wcdl 
as  in  life,  her  last  days  will  be  her  b«s^t. 


INDIAN  SrMMEK. 

Behold  the  earth  to-ilay, 
Lfapped  in  the  frh^ry  of  the  aiitiimn-time. 

Robed  in  this  bright  array. 
Crimson  and  gohl,  nisset  and  pearly  rime! 

Now  comes  the  after-plow. 
Like  sunset  splendors  tlushing  orient  skies. 

While  lightly  from  Wlow 
Soft  flirting  folds  of  gauzy  mists  arise. 

Yea,  earth  is  beautiful 
In  vestments  dyed  so  exquisitely  fair; 

(irateful  the  pt*usive  lull 
Of  voices  late  uiH>n  the  ambient  air. 

The  cheerv  notes  are  still 
Of  harvest  songs  so  gaily  ringing  here. 

And  low,  sweet  anthems  fill 
With  slumbn.)us  meKnlv  tlie  attent  ear. 

Dear  is  the  soft  caress 
Of  light  winds  warm  fri>m  sunny  smith-lands  now 

Lifting  the  auburn  tress 
In  playful  co^iuetry  fn^m  Nature's  brow. 

The  gladsome  spring  is  past. 
And  the  full  Wautv  of  the  summer-time;— 

O  Year  I  to  thee,  at  lui^t. 
Hath  come  the  golden  glory  of  thy  prime! 
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O  Life !  tliy  spring  lies  far 
In  misty  shades,  half-hidden  from  my  sight; 

Thy  summer  glories  are 
Far  back  *mid  bowers  of  beauty  and  delight. 

O  heart  of  mine !  to  thee 
Hath  come  thine  Indian  Summer,  and  to-day 

With  wondering  eyes  I  see 
Life's  after-glow  illumining  my  way ! 

One  backward  glance,  half  sad, 
I  give  the  beautiful,  the  vanished  past, 

Then  turn  my  gaze,  half  glad 
That  I  have  gained  this  summit  grand  at  last. 

Father,  take  Thou  my  hand, 
And  lead  me  down  with  gentle,  loving  care 

Into  the  sunset  land. 
Life's  restful  vale,— "'tis  beautiful  down  there P' 


TWENTY-ONE. 

I  miss  the  patter  of  little  feet 

Upon  the  kitchen  floor. 
And  the  roguish  little  rap-a-tap 

Falling  upon  the  door, 
With  the  eager  shout  of  wild  delight, 

As,  opening  it,  I  espied 
A  bright,  mischievous,  childish  face. 

Brown-cheeked  Tind  sunny-eyed. 

I  miss  the  hungry  call  for  bread; 

The  ** Mother,  I  want  a  string!" 
The  balls  to  cover,  the  kites  to  paste, 

The  bells  on  the  sled  to  ring; 
The  garments  torn  in  the  daring  climb, 

The  shouts  of  exultant  glee. 
And  the  headstrong,  boyish  wilfulness 

That  sometimes  fretted  me. 

I  miss  the  noisy,  boisterous  laugh. 

The  merrily  whistled  tune. 
The  song  that  seemed  to  my  mother  ear 

As  sweet  as  a  bird's  in  June. 
I  miss  a  form  bending  by  my  knee 

As  the  bed- time  hour  draws  near. 
And  a  murmuring  voice  that  softly  said 

Our  Father's  blessed  prayer. 
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Later,  I  miss  at  evening  time 

A  boy  with  liiH  Klate  and  book, 
The  peiicirH  rlick  and  the  thoughtful  face, 

With  itH  HobtT,  earnest  look; 
The  flaHh  of  triumph,  as,  fair  and  white 

The  conquered  problem  stood. 
And  the  boyish  words  of  victory: — 

**  I  've  Kot  it,  mother!    Good !" 

All  that  I  miss  I  cannot  tell, 

For  many,  many  a  thinfi: 
Flushes  between  me  and  my  work. 

On  memory's  fitful  win^. 
The  roj^uish  hands,  the  tattered  clothes, 

The  thoughtful  fai*e  are  fi^one. 
"  Dead  ?  **  did  you  ask,  sir  ?    No,  thank  God  I 

But,  you  see,  he  is  **  twenty-one." 

Twenty-ono,  sir,— out  in  the  world, 

Hravin);  the  din  and  strife, 
Doinf;  his  part  with  a  sturdy  will 

Of  the  earnest  work  of  life. 
Ho  comes — a  man  with  a  firm,  quick  step, 

And  I  kiss  him  at  the  door, 
But  my  little,  make-believe-company  boy 

Will  come  to  me  no  more. 

Father  in  heaven !  O  let  mo  bring 

One  prayer  to  Thee  tonight: — 
May  his  life's  problenv  stand  at  last 

Right-solved,  and  pure,  and  white, 
(five  or  withhold  the  world's  poor  wealth, 

But  the  love,  the  light,  the  joy 
Of  a  noble,  honest,  Thristian  life, 

CfHint  Thou  unto  my  boy. 


MIRIAM. 

IN   51Y    I>KAH    FKIKM)   MIKIAM's   ALBUM. 

Immortal  name!    Recalling  to  our  thoughts 
Victorious  anthems  sung  by  maidens  fair; 

Music  of  harp  and  timbrel  sounding  forth 
Triumphant  strains  uiH>n  the  desert  air. 

"Miriam!"  One  of  the  illustrious  three 
(.'hosen  by  (»od  to  lead  his  people  forth 

From  Egypt's  bondage  to  a  fruitful  land, 
**  The  glor}'  and  the  praise  of  the  whole  earth." 
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**  Miriam/'  sweet  friend,  glory,  and  praise,  and  joy, 
Ne'er  dreamed  of  in  those  morning  twilight  liours. 

E'en  by  those  favored  ones,  these  Gospel  days 
Resplendent  shed  on  Zion's  holy  towers. 

The  Moslem,  with  his  face  towards  the  East, 
Ma^  pray  where  Juda's  gold-domed  temple  stood; 

The  wandering  Bedouin  may  pitch  his  tent 
By  Jordan's  stream  or  Gallilee's  fair  flood; 

Tet  shall  the  Church,  God's  temple  here  below, 
Stand  fair  and  beautiful  before  the  world, 

A  glory  and  a  joy,— from  her  high  towers 
The  conquering  banner  of  our  Christ  unfurled ! 

And  lofty  praises  still,  with  harp  and  voice 
Sound  from  her  altars  to  Immanuel's  name, 

And  still,  mid  those  who  love  her,  I  behold, 
Inscribed  on  her  fair  records,  **  Miriam." 


0hn  ^e^imdm  ^ncatn, 

Mrs.  Ellen  F.  Lincoln  was  born  in  Portland,  Me.,  April  21,  1833.  She  was  the  only 
daughter  and  youngest  child  of  Samuel  Fessenden,  LL.  D.  In  June,  1862«  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Dr.  John  Dunlap  Lincoln,  of  Brunswick,  Me.,  and  has  resided  there  since  her 
marriaee.  Her  first  contributions  were  printed  in  the  Maine  EvangelUt,  a  paper  then 
edited  by  her  brother.  Rev  Samuel  G.  Fessenden,  of  Rockland,  Me.  Afterward  she,  at 
rare  intervals,  was  a  contributor  to  the  RtMton  CongreifotionmiUt  the  Portland  TVtm* 
Bcript^  Touth*8  Companion,  and  every  Other  Saturday.  She  has  not  written  for  fanie^ 
or  made  any  claim  to  literary  attainments,  and  only  with  extreme  reluctance  has  inb- 
mitted  her  work  to  the  public  eye.  Literature  has  not  been  her  profession,  her  caree,  a» 
a  wife  and  mother,  being  all-absorbing 


THE  DAYS  GO  ON. 

Whether  short  or  whether  long, 
Whether  weak  or  whether  strong. 
Whether  grave  or  whether  gay. 
Whether  we  would  have  them  stay 
Or  would  speed  their  flying  feet 
Till  the  hours  were  all  complete. 
They  must  go,  they  cannot  last, — 
Go,  to  join  the  silent  past. 

We  may  chide  their  rapid  flight. 
In  our  radiant  delight. 
Begging  for  a  fond  delay. 
That  our  joys  may  with  us  stay. 
They  must  go!  and  we  must  part. 
Hand  from  hand  and  heart  from  heart. 
They  must  go !  and  we  shall  meet 
Others,  just  as  fair  and  fleet. 
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We  may  pray  at  dawn  for  uiglit, 
In  our  sad  and  wretched  plight, 
Tossing  on  our  bed  of  pain, 
Longing  for  relief  in  vain. 
They  must  go!  the  hardest  day 
Cannot,  will  not  last  for  aye, 
Patient  or  impatient,  we 
Its  glad  close  shall  surely  see. 

They  must  go!  are  going  fast: 
Only  one  will  be  our  last. 
Hastening  toward  us,  all  unguessed, 
Day  that  brings  our  tinal  rest. 
In  the  unknown  future;  yet 
Our  faint  heartj$  cannot  forget. 
How  to  meet  it  calm  in  trust. 
Teach  us.  Saviour!  come  it  must. 


HER  STORY. 

Only  a  little  thread  of  gold, 

Running  her  whole  life  through,  — 
So  plainly  she  could  see  it  here, 
Then  lost  awhile  could  trace  it  there. 
As  it  came  again  in  view. 

Only  a  little  rill  of  love 

That  watered  her  dusty  way; 
But  the  meagre  draught,  though  sweet  to  sip, 
And  quaffed  with  an  eager,  thirsting  lip, 

Could  not  that  thirst  allay. 

Only  a  bright  and  buoyant  hope, 

That  could  not  be  repressed ; 
But  it  lifted  at  once  her  weight  of  care. 
It  made  of  her  desert  a  gay  parterre. 

And  her  secret  was  unguessed. 

And  none  could  know  that  hidden  fount 

That  welled  within  her  heart: 
There  are  flowers  too  frail  for  blossoming. 
There  are  dreams  to  which  we  fondly  cling. 

Of  our  very  lives  a  part. 

Her  busy  days  at  last  were  done, 

And^the  weary  feet  had  rest. 
The  thread  of  gold  had  all  been  spun. 
The  little  rill  had  ceased  to  run, 

And  the  hope  died  unconfessed. 
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TO-DAY. 

The  sunshine  lingers  in  the  room, 

I  see  it  through  tlie  window  stream; 
Kissing  the  pillow  where  he  lay 

His  head  in  many  a  boyish  dream. 
But  O  the  change  since  yesterday, — 

The  young,  strong  step  that  I  so  miss, 
The  weary  miles  now  stretching  on 

Between  us  and  my  last  fond  kiss. 

And  mine  had  been  a  different  plan, — 

A  dream  of  sheltered  nooks  and  bowers. 
Of  toil  and  pleasure  hand  in  hand. 

Of  home  and  friends  and  merry  hours. 
But  he  had  longed  to  try  the  world. 

Its  hopes,  its  promises,  its  cares. 
To  tempt  Dame  Fortune's  fickle  smile. 

And  win  her  to  him  unawares. 

And  so,  with  spirit  bold  and  brave, 

He  pressed  my  hand  in  mute  **  good-bye," 
And  turned  aside,  lest  I  should  see 

The  tears  that  glistened  in  his  eye. 
And  my  poor  he.art  was  aching  sore. 

He  might  have  heard  each  throb  of  pain, 
My  questioning  heart,  that  yearned  to  know 

If  I  should  meet  my  boy  again. 

O^ifeishard!    The  common  lot 

And  parting  wring  tlie  anguished  heart. 
But  O  how  differently  we  M  choose, 

Yet  see  our  fondest  hopes  depart ! 
We  take  the  burden  we  would  fain 

Lay  down,  and  fold  our  weary  hands. 
Praying  our  loss  may  be  his  gain, 

Trusting  to  Him  who  understands. 


^sitac  ^Hssett  j^honte. 


Isaac  BaHiMjtt  Ghoato  waft  bom  at  South  Otistlehl,  (Naples)  July  12. 1833.  lie  was  graJ- 
uatitl  at  Bowdoin  College  in  the  class  of  1862.  Was  admitted  to  the  Cumberland  Bar, 
18G5.  Has  been  for  several  years  an  editorial  writer  and  a  contributor  in  prose  and  verse 
to  newspapers  and  magazines.    Resides  in  Boston. 


**  ESQUIMAU  JOE.'' 
Bom  beneath  frosty  skies  Crystal  the  hills  above. 

In  an  iyloo  of  ice  and  snow.  And  the  sea  was  of  crystal  below, 

All  was  bright  to  the  baby  eyes  What  was  home  by  a  mother's  love 

Of  ^*  Esquimau  Joe.'*  For  ^*  Esquimau  Joe.*' 
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Never  the  bond  would  part,  Faithful  unto  the  last 

However  far  he  might  go,  To  every  trust  here  below, 

That  bound  the  home  and  the  heart  To  the  promised  reward  has  passed 
Of  "Esquimau  Joe."  Poor  ** Esquimau  Joe.'* 


Never  forsaking  a  friend, 
And  never  meeting  a  foe, 

Straight  to  his  journey's  end 
Went  **  Esquimau  Joe." 


**Puny''  and  **  Hannah"  sleep 
Where  the  daisies  and  violets  grow, 

But  under  the  Arctic  deep 
Sleeps  **  Esquimau  Joe.'* 


SONNET. 

With  what  fidelity  the  stone  reUiins, 

As  if  in  memory  it  kept  the  tln)ught, 

The  feeling  kept  with  which  the  sculptor  wrought 

Upon  its  surface,  with  unstinted  pains, 

The  destiny  of  man  when  lie  attains 

Of  Life  and  Death  the  parting  of  tlie  ways. 

Where  one  goes  out  from  life,  another  stays. 

And  neither  knows  tlie  blessing  tliat  he  gains. 

Uow  has  the  marble  kept,  througli  all  the  yeai-s 

Since  in  Etruria  a  maiden  died, 

The  memory  of  that  parting,  with  its  tears. 

Its  fondly-spt»ken  greetings  and  farewells 

When  these  feet,  shod  with  sandals,  turned  n>ide 

To  follow  paths  o'erhung  by  aspliodels. 


THE  HOMEWARD  WAY. 

ODYSSEA,    BOOK    XIII.,    7(M>2. 

When  they  came  down  to  the  sea  and  had  gone  on  bt)ard  of  the  vessel, 
Quick  did  they  stow  in  the  hold  of  the  ship— that  excellent  escort — 
Stores  which  they  had  received,  of  drink  and  of  food  all  their  rations: 
But  for  Odysseus  they  spread  down  a  mattress  and  cloth  wove  oi  linen. 
On  the  deck  of  the  ship  that  undisturbed  he  might  slumber. 
Spreading  it  aft,  and  he  went  away  by  himself  an<l  he  lay  down 
Silent;  and  singly  the  men  took  each  one  his  seat  on  the  benches, 
Sitting  in  rows,  and  the  rope  from  the  stone  that  was  drille<l  through 

they  loosened. 
Forward  leaning,  the  men  threw  up  the  salt  spray  with  the  oar-blades. 
And  to  the  man  on  the  deck  sweet  slumber  fell  on  his  eyeli<ls. 
Deep,  exceedingly  sweet,  even  death  very  closely  resembling. 
As  to  the  ship,  like  four  steeds  harnessed  abreast  on  the  ra<-e-course. 
All  of  them  started  at  once  beneath  the  strokes  of  the  lashes. 
Rearing  and  settling  back  with  bounding  the  course  they  a4'complish; 
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So  the  stem  of  the  ship  was  tossed,  and  a  billow  behind  it, 
Purple  and  huge,  came  on  of  the  ocean  loudly  resounding. 
Safely  and  steadily  ran  the  ship,  and  never  a  falcon 
Could  in  his  wheeling  flight  keep  up  though  of  fowl  'tis  the  swiftest. 
So  on  her  bounding  course  the  waves  of  the  sea  was  she  cutting,        , 
Bearing  a  man  who  possessed  like  wisdom  with  that  of  immortals. 
Many  the  pangs  in  his  soul  which  he  aforetime  had  endured 
Trying  the  fortunes  of  war  and  crossing  the  billows  unfeeling: 
Then  was  he  sleeping  in  peace  forgetting  how  much  he  had  suffered. 
When  most  brilliant  arose  tiie  constellation  which  foremost  . 
Comes  to  usher  the  light  of  Eos,  the  child  of  the  morning, 
Then  to  the  island  drew  near  the  ocean-traversing  vessel. 


Hrrett  ^auttfguh. 


Rev.  John  B.  Southgate  wa«  born  in  Portlan<l,  July  25, 1833,  and  waa  fitted  for  cojl.ese 
in  that  city,  under  Joseph  Libbey,  and  at  Yarmouth  Aca<lemv,  under  Allen  H,  Weld.  At 
the  Commencement  at  Bowdoin,  in  185G,  ho  delivered  the  Knelish  oration  as  candidate 
for  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  and  at  graduation  ho  spent  a  yejir  at  home  in  a  course  of  study 
preparatory  to  entering  the  Thoological  School  in  New  York,  from  which  he  gradq/itea 
with  great  credit  in  1857.  *'  the  most  learned  man  and  the  finest  writer  and  thinker  of  his 
class."  In  August,  of  the  same  year,  he  entered  upon  his  duties  as  the  rector  of  Triniiiy 
Parish,  Lewiston.  Residing  the  rectorship  at  liewiston,  in  June,  1868,  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  a  mission  at  Hallowell.  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  was  appointed  a 
missionary  to  China,  but,  owing  to  failing  health  and  the  unwillingness  of  his  mother 
to  part  with  him,— her  own  health  being  very  delicate  at  the  time,— he  soon  ftfterwards 
abandoned  his  purpose  of  going  thither.  Soon  after  May  22,  181!^,  he  relinquished  the 
charge  of  the  mission  at  Hallowell.  On  Sunday,  March  20, 1859,  ho  was  onlained  to  the 
priesthood  in  St.  Luke's  Church,  Portland,  by  Bishop  Burgess,  and  had -charge  of  St. 
John's  Church,  Wheelinj^,  Va.,  for  about  six  months.  The  greater  portion  of  1860  61 
was  spent  at  his  father's  m  Scarborough.  He  had  charge,  during  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  time,  of  Trinity  Church,  Saco.  During  the  winter  of  1861-CB2  his  health  and 
strength  failed  very  rapidly.  He  died  of  consumption  at  Scarborough,  Feb.  7,  18®,  aged 
twenty-eight  y^rs.  six  months,  thirteen  days;  was  buried  at  Portland,  and  was  subse- 
quently removed  to  the  burial-ground  in  Scarborough.  Obituary  notices  of  considerabW 
length,  extolling  the  virtues  ot  Mr.  Southgate,  were  publishe<1  in  the  New  York  (Tiureh 
Jmirnalf  the  Boston  Christian  Wittiess^  and  other  leading  religious  journals. 


LINES. 
IN   MEMORY  OF   CHARLES   DRUMMOXD,    OF    THE   BOWDOIN   CLASS   OF    1863. 

How  strange  appear  the  things  of  our  existence, 
When,  wandering  listless  through  unused  retreats. 

The  soul  turns  back,  and,  viewing  from  the  distance, 
Sees  with  new  eyes  the  daily  facts  it  meets! 

We  see  but  products  back  of  all  discerning: 

Works  mystical  machinery  unseen. 
Where  glittering  bands  'twixt  heaven  and  earth  are  turnings 

And  guiding  fingers  come  and  go  between. 

We  find  ourselves,  in  life's  first  conscious  morning, 

In  pilgrim  garb,  and  staffs  within  our  hands, 
Impelled  to  journey,  without  light  or  warning, 

By  unknown  courses,  into  unnamed  lands. 
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K*en  while  we  walk,  in  learning  wonder  gazing 
On  sequent  marvels  that  our  way  bedight. 

O'er  eager  eyeK  a  dusky  film  comes  glazing. 
And  trembling  feet  are  groping  in  the  night. 

At  length  we  miss  one  from  among  our  number. 
And,  searching  back,  can  only  find  where  lies 

A  cold,  stiff  form,  wrapped  in  a  wakeless  slumber, 
Wliile  Hylas-echocs  mock  our  frantic  cries. 

These  are  thy  facts,  O  Reason:  take  and  ponder; 

Strain  Orpheus-like,  into  the  deepening  gloom; 
Track  the  lost  life;  lift  off  this  heavy  wonder! 

O  life-guide,  know,  not  guess,  beyond  the  tomb! 

Vain,  taunting  prayer.     Poor  consolation  giveth 
Qoarse-fingered  Reason,  grasping  at  a  wraith : 
•The  sure  '*  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth" 
Chants  no  c(»ld  reason,  but  a  fervent  faith. 

Tliou  canst,  O  Faith,  the  mystery  unravel; 
-  By  thoe  we  track  the  strange,  lost  life  we  miss: 
Tlic  loved  that  Cailmus  sought,  with  weary  travel, 
A  god  had  raised  to  his  isles  of  bliss. 


^mas  X,tmi  Wind§, 


AuKM  li.  Hinds  wam  bom  in  Clinton,  near  Benton,  Nov.  12,  1833,  wms  ffradaRt<Mt  at 
Wsiervilk*— now  Colby  University  -in  the  summer  of  1858.  He  has  lived,  the  largt^st 
portion  of  his  life  since,  in  bis  native  place,  following  that  best  of  all  industries,  a  farin- 
ffir*s  ^H*«tioii. 


UNCLE  STEPHEN. 

**  A  story,  a  story,*'  says  Golden  Head, 
As  she  storms  lier  father's  knot' ; 

*'  Not  fairy,  but  some  tender  tale, 
.And  as  true,  as  true  can  l>e.** 

•*  Well,  daughter,  lay  these  sunny  curls 

.hist  here  upon  my  breast, 
And  round  the  dainty  little  form 

Let  father's  fond  arms  rest; 
Then,  while  a  purpling  glory  tills 

The  restful  even-tide, 
.\nd  far  sicross  the  tuneful  fields, 

Thejengthening  shadows  glide, 
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I  *11  tell  of  one  who  sleeps  in  peace 

These  fifty  years  and  more, 
Where  yonder  ancient  oak-tree  shades 

The  bickering  streamlet's  sliore. 
His  neighbors  called  him  *  Uncle  Stephen/ 

A  fond,  familiar  name — 
I  notice,  oft  with  generous  souls 

Men  loving  kinship  claim. 


"You  can't  remember  the  year  *  sixteen/ 

It  passed  so  long  ago; 
They  only  do  whose  reverent  heads 

Are  white  like  falling  snow. 
That  year  no  fruitful  summer  came 

To  bless  the  waiting  land; 
Somehow,  the  constant  season  missed 

Its  Master's  just  command. 
For  sixty  years  ago  to-night. 

When  June's  soft  breezes  blow. 
There  lay  above  the  pallid  hills 

A  shroud  of  drifting  snow, 
And  o'er  the  wondering  farmers'  homes 

Fell  fierce  a  swirling  rout. 
As  on  those  wild  December  nights. 

When  stormy  winds  are  out. 
Through  all  the  dismal  morning  hours, 

Across  the  whitening  lands. 
Farmers  had  walked  beside  their  plows 

With  closely-mittened  htinds. 
And  chilling  red-breasts  hopped  for  food, 

Where  the  furrow,  darkling,  lay, 
Till  pitying  plowmen  stayed  their  teams, 

And  lifted  them  away. 
And  so,  the  dreary  season  through, 

Each  month  the  hoar-frost  fell, 
Till  wintry  autumn's  wailing  winds 

Moaned  like  a  funeral  knell. 
No  happy  songs  of  harvest  home, 

Fierce  winter  at  the  door, 
Farless,  the  stricken  coin-fields  stood, 

God  help  the  friendless  poor! 
For  those  were  days  of  pioneers. 

Shut  off  from  other  lands. 
They  had  alone,  in  hours  of  need. 

Their  own  stout  hearts  and  hands. 
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To-day,  let  Rummer  suns  refuse 

To  jrrace  with  ^leaminji;  jjrain, 
And  ranks  of  j^ohlen-tasseled  maize, 

The  rocky  liills  of  Maine; 
And  thrice  ten  thousand  hearts,  with  ours 

In  kindliest  union  wed, 
Thn»uirh  all  the  vast  ami  fruitful  West, 

Would  fill  the  land  with  bread." 

**  And  Uncle  Stephen  ? *'     **  Daughter,  yes, 

We  '11  make  no  more  delay, 
Wlien  one  has  pleasant  words  to  si>eak 

He  loiters  on  the  way. 
Beside  y«»n  stream,  tliat  thr(»u«^h  the  years, 

With  ever-murmurinjx  wave, 
Sin<]^s  to  the  wild  anenn»nes, 

Abloi>m  above  his  grave. 
Just  where  the  bnK>k  and  river  meet 

Beneath  the  pine-clad  hill, 
StcHHl,  in  the  century's  early  dawn. 

Gooil  Uncle  Stephen's  mill. 
Where  all  the  cheerv  summer  <lavs. 

With  dreamy,  slumbrous  sound. 
Grinding  the  ct)m  from  far  and  near, 

His  rumbling  stones  went  round. 

**  It  may  not  be  the  miller  ha<l 

A  poet's  heart  and  brain. 
That  unseen  music  Tilled  the  air. 

The  while  he  ground  his  grain. 
Perchance  his  dull  ears  never  heard, 

On  summer  evenings  lone. 
Beneath  the  river's  babbling  flow, 

Its  mvstic  undertone. 
Or,  musing  tlirough  the  silent  noons. 

Untouched  by  tt»il  or  care. 
He  never  heard  the  harvest-fly 

Shrill  tlirough  the  shimmering  air; 
Or  saw  beneath  his  sleeping  mere. 

The  mirrored  pine-trees  through. 
Far  fleets  of  snowy,  summer  clouds. 

Go  sailing  down  the  blue. 
Yet  they  who  read  aright  the  page 

Of  years,  dark-lined  with  wrong. 
Can  see  in  Uncle  Stephen's  life 

A  most  ethereal  song, 
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The  rhythmic  beauty  of  good  deeds; 

Since  never  from  his  door 
Unpitied  or  unaided  went 

One  of  God's  homeless  poor. 
Amid  life's  ills  his  bounteous  heart 

A  thousand  ways  was  tested, 
Till  o'er  his  humble  home  it  seemed 

A  rainbow's  arch  had  rested ; 
And  on  the  darkest  winter  day, 

About  the  little  mill, 
Brooded  the  charm  of  sweet  content, 

The  sunshine  of  good-will. 

"But  when,  mid  years  with  plenty  crowned, 

The  famed  *  cold  season '  came, 
Then  all  the  iires  within  his  soul 

Burst  into  cheeriest  Dame, 
From  many  a  distant  country-side, 

Seeking  for  com  in  store, 
The  rich  and  shrewd,  on  weary  quest. 

Drew  rein  beside  his  door, 
*  To  purchase  corn  for  daily  needs 

We  find  no  trifling  task; 
Sell  us  your  grain,  we  '11  make  no  terms. 

But  pay  you  what  you  ask.* 
*Nay,  nay,'  the  sturdy  miller  said, 

*I  must  not  sell  to  you; 
The  money  in  your  well-filled  purse 

Hath  power  to  help  you  through, — 
I  keep  my  corn  for  those  who  have 

No  money  left  to  pay; 
I  Ml  trust  them  in  their  hour  of  need. 

And  bide  the  time  they  may.' 

**  Their  struggling  mother  left  behind. 

The  father  gone  before, 
One  day  two  little  orphans  stood 

Beside  the  river's  shore. 
Bearing  within  their  slender  arms 

Some  scanty  store  of  com. 
Gleaned  with  as  sad  a  heart  as  Ruth's 

In  Judah's  fields,  forlorn; 
And,  as  was  wont,  their  small  halloo 

They  sent  across  the  tide. 
Till  Uncle  Stephen  from  his  mill 

Their  little  forms  espied, 
And,  loosing  straight  his  log  canoe, 
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Was  quickly  at  their  side. 
How  fKH>n  the  little  ones,  at  first 

Almshed.  wen*  at  their  ease ! 
For  Viiele  Steplien,  pray  and  oUi, 

Had  deftest  power  to  please. 
The  bounty  in  his  welei»me  smile. 

His  genial,  child-like  way. 
Their  orphaneil  hearts  li  ke  sunlight  cheered 

The  live-lonjr  summer  day. 
And  when  the  lingering  solstice  sun 

Shone  like  a  far  gtdd  dome. 
With  wortls  of  cheer  to  bear  along. 

He  sent  them,  happy,  home. 

"That  evening,  as  the  weary  dame 

Drew  forth  her  precious  store. 
The  chest,  that  held  the  com  she  sent^ 

Was  brimming  oVr  and  o'er. 
•Gramercy,  children,"  how  is  this!* 

The  da*cd  ginnl  wife  did  say, 
•  Has  I'ncle  Stephen  failed  to  toll 

Our  little  grist  t*v^,iy  ?* 
'O  yes  indiHHl,  he  tolle<l  the  grist*' 

The  guileless  orphan  saiil, 
•For  nesting  his  bn>wn.  wrinkle*!  hand 

C>n  little  bn^Jher's  head. 
While  just  tbe  faintesit^  queent^st  smile 

riaycii  nMind  his  quivering  lip, 
1  saw  his  helping  mea>ur\\  thrice, 

Fn>m  }'in  to  hopj-<T  dip.' 
Then  with  o'er  lowing  heart  and  eye. 

The  mother  knelt  to  pray, 
•      And  m.tny  a  swift  iKxi-bles*  him  sent 

Its  tearful,  tremulous  nay. 
To  where,  aK^ve  :lu-*e  mists  of  lime. 

Heaven's  m>s:ic  uplands  lay. 
O  well  for  him  wh*y>ie  whisjxre^i  name« 

Brovathe*!  forth  mid  grat<'ful  tear^ 
Like  s*^roe  swett  note  iu  music  mcct« 

1^^'s  ewr-lisltuir.g  cju^! 

"  Hetw<yn  the  lines,  O  O^^ldea  Head! 

T\>ur  musing  father  rNuls 
T>ii*  lesson  cliar.  that  gvnexous  s<mi1» 

AxhI  tender,  loving  d<>f^s. 
In  this  self -*«  king  wor«i  of  ouws. 

Are  what  tbe  Mastin*  D<«d»: 
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That,  would  we  have  life's  closing  hours 

With  peaceful  glory  kissed, 
Like  those  white  clouds  that  sleeping  lie 

Mid  rosy  amethyst, 
We  should  remember  as  we  live, 

How  the  good  man  ground  his  grist." 


gdvid 


itnnmans 


Hon.  David  H.  Hill  was  born  in  North  Berwick.  Dec.  12, 1833,  and  removed  with  hli 
father's  family  to  Sandwich,  NT.  H.,  in  1S37.  where  he  has  since  remained,  except  when 
absent  in  teacliing,  or  eiisazed  in  academical  and  professional  studies.  He  read  law  in 
the  office  of  Hon.  Samuel  M.  Wheeler  and  Hon.  Joshua  O.  Hall,  at  Dover.  N.  H.,  auid 
at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  in  the  senior  class,  but  did  not  graduate.  He  has  been 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Sandwich  for  about  twenty-one  years  past, 
giving  little  time  to  other  pursuits,  tbougii  he  writes  excellently  both  in  prose  and 
verse.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State  I^efrislature  in  1870  and  1871,  and  was  appointed 
to  the  office  of  Judge  of  Probate  for  Carroll  County  in  1880,  which  position  he  still  holds. 


KIARSARGE. 

A   MOUNTAIN   PICTUKE. 

Oft  have  I  thought  to  stand 

Upon  the  banks  of  the  mysterious  Nile; 
While  tender  moonlight  bathes  that  ancient  land, 

And  watch,  afar,  the  while 

0*er  Nubian  mountains  rise, 

Bright  stars,  that  kindle  the  wild  continent; 
Walking  all  night  through  the  resplendent  skies 

To  the  low  Occident. 

Yet,  sterner  prospects  rise 

Wliero  the  imperial  mountains  lift  their  vast 
Dark  domes  into  New  Hampshire  skies, 

And  strange,  weird  shadows  cast 

Where  brawling  streamlets  flow 

O'er  foaming  falls,  and  through  dark,  shadowy  woods, 
Thundering  in  boiling  torrents,  far  below. 

In  sunless  solitudes. 

I  stood  on  lone  Kiarsarge ; 

The  sun  o'er  purple  mountains  sank  to  rest; 
Strange  pictures  hung  on  the  horizon's  marge, 

Low  in  the  burning  west. 

In  that  wild,  billowy  sea 

Of  mountains,  ranged  in  terrible  array, 
I  saw,  unveiled,  the  land  of  mystery; 

There  fading  daylight  lay 
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In  tender,  jjoldcn  gleams; 

And  that  wihl  desolation  to  my  eyes 
Seemed  like  the  land  we  pieture  in  our  dreams. 

Bright  ilreanis  of  Pai*a«lise. 

As  mountain  islands  rear 

Their  roeky  elilYs  ovi-r  the  watery  main. 
So  in  the  depths  of  tlie  high  atmosplure 

Stood  iH'erless  Carrigain. 

That  ancient  nimpart  rose 

Like  a  high  priest  communing  witli  tlie  heaven, 
Smit  with  the  tiery  tints  of  day's  calm  ch»se, 

Softened  with  hues  of  even. 

Beyond  those  mountain  chains. 

Whose  gray  walls  rest  against  the  low-hrowed  sky. 
The  ancient  king  (»f  th'solation  reigns, 

As  countless  years  roll  hy. 

High  in  the  upper  deep. 

Gray  cliffs,  dark  donu's,  and  summits  brown  and  bare. 
Far  in  the  illimitabU*  azure  sleep, 

Of  the  pure  upper  air. 


CilOCOKUA. 

AN    EXTRACT. 

The  sun  adown  tlie  gt»lden  west 

O'er  Passacon way's  dome  was  set; 
When  on  C'hocorua's  cold,  sharp  crest 

The  stern,  avenging  warriors  met. 
The  prophet  spoke:     **  We  meet  at  last; 

And  yet,  for  <me,  no  nn>m  shall  rise; 
Then  let  his  farewell  glance  be  cast 

Up  to  the  solemn,  starry  skies. 
For  wrongs  that  may  not  be  forgiven 
Cry  out  for  vengeance  up  to  heaven." 

With  hands  uplifted  to  the  sky 
Cornelius  Campbell  made  reply: 
**  Speak  you  of  wrongs  yet  unforgiven  ? 
Wnmgs  tliat  cry  up  from  earth  to  heaven 
By  Ilim  who  kindled  tlie  great  sun, 
I  swear,  no  wrong  by  me  was  done, 
But  crimes  my  lips  forbear  to  tell, 
Such  as  insatiate  fiends  of  bell 
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Miglit  plot,  in  your  wild  brain  were  planned^  - 

And  wrought  by  your  twice  murdering  Land. 

We  meet,  in  deadliest  hate,  alone 

On  this  bleak  mount,  this  tower  of  stone, 

In  the  cold  silence  of  the  sky; 

Now  witness,  Heaven's  avmging  eye! 

I'll  hurl  you  from  this  mountain's  brow 

Down  U)  that  yawning  gulf  below, 

Where  only  bird  or  beast  of  prey 

Shall  bear  your  whitened  bones  awjiy." 

Chocorua  spoke:     **  Where  in  the  deep. 
Wild  north,  earth's  ancient  mountains  rise, 

Where  bright  'Siogee's  waters  sleep. 
And  under  yet  remoter  skies, 

Our  warriors  roamed  o'er  all  the  land; 

On  this  great  mount  whereon  we  stand 

Have  prophets,  kings  and  heroes  stood, 

And  gazed  on  earth's  vast  solitude. 

No  litter  pltvce  beneath  the  sky 
Than  this  wild  home  in  upper  air, 
Hallowed  by  many  a  prophet's  prayer, 

To  meet  dire  vengeance,  or  U>  die." 

One  moment  of  hate's  deadliest  strife. 
Like  tigers  grappling,  life  for  life. 
And  the  last  prophet  of  his  land 
liay  crushed  beneath  his  conqueror's  hand. 
He  knew  the  fatal  grasp;  his  last. 
Despairing  glance  to  heaven  was  cast, 
As  if  to  see  with  dying  eyes 
The  gleaming  lakes  of  Paradise. 

The  victor  dragged  him  to  the  brow 

Of  the  dread  mount  whereon  they  stood; 
Pointing  to  awful  depths  below, 
lie  spoke:  **Deep  in  yon  gloomy  wood. 
The  gray  wolf  hungers  for  your  blood; 
And  grim  death  waits— now,  murderer,  go." 

Down  to  a  yawning,  sunless  vale. 
O'er  frowning  battlements,  he  fell. 

Rang  from  his  lips  a  wild,  death-wail. 
And  barren  hills  gave  back  his  knell. 

A  fiery  star,  a  meteor  bright. 
Shining  athwart  the  sombre  sky. 
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Hung  on  the  orient  brow  of  iii<;ht. 

E'lch  star  looked  down  with  solemn  eye; 
Koand  White-face  baleful  meteors  swung; 

Minden*s  dark  brow  was  bathed  in  light, 
A  death-sonjy  on  the  winds  was  sung, 

Ne'er  heard  till  that  portentous  night. 
Pale  lights  danced  over  lake  and  wood, 
The  chainless  Saco  blushed  in  blood. 
And  pitying  angels,  hovering  nigh, 
Walked  the  cold  heavens  with  mourning  eye. 


^te^ltm  ^errir. 
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THE  F.VIRY  WEDDING. 

T  was  the  middle  of  the  night, 

And  the  motm  was  silver  bright. 
And  the  owl  and  the  bat  were  skimming  through  the  air; 

I  saw  the  fairies  dancing, 

And  the  fairy  lights  a  glancing. 
And  'twas  down  in  the  meadow,  but  I  won't  tell  where. 

Round  they  danced,  and  in  the  middle 

Was  a  fairy  with  a  fiddle, 
And  he  sat  upon  a  daisy  which  was  swinging  in  the  air; 

And  I  saw  a  fairv  bride, 

With  her  goodman  by  her  si<lc. 
And  'twas  down  in  the  meadow,  but  I  won't  tell  where. 

I  was  walking  there  with  Kate, 

And  we  knew  'twas  over-late. 
But  I  had  so  much  to  tell  her,  and  she  looked  so  bright  and  fair, 

We  peei)ed  among  the  clover. 

And  watclied  till  it  wns  over. 
And  'twas  <lown  in  the  meadow,  but  I  won't  tell  where. 


SUMMER  IS  COMIXG  TO  THE  NORTHLAND. 

Tlie  air  is  fidl  of  music  and  tlie  <lawn  is  come  at  last. 
The  spell  of  night  is  broken,  though  its  shadow  hath  not  passed; 
Hear  t'le  sweet  full-throated  chorus  through  the  open  casement  ring^ 
Chantinn:  praises  to  the  morning  which  the  golden  sun  will  bring; 
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And  their  song  reveals  a  secret,  though  we  guessed  it  well  before, 
But  *tis  sweet  to  hear  tliem  warble  and  repeat  it  o*er  and  o'er: 
Summer  is  coming  to  the  Northland. 

Lo!  the  air  is  full  of  sunshine  and  the  gladsome  day  has  come, 
In  the  presence  of  its  glory  the  warbling  choir  is  dumb; 
But  we  hear  a  gentle  rustling  and  a  murmur  in  the  trees, 
And  the  blossoms  shake  their  perfume  out  upon  the  balmy  breeze; 
They,  too,  have  learned  the  secret,  and  they  wonder  that  we  doubt, 
While  the  very  buds  are  bursting,  they  so  long  to  let  it  out: 
Summer  is  coming  to  the  Northland. 

She  is  coming  from  the  tropics  with  fresh  flowers  in  her  breast. 
The  gentle  winds  to  welcome  her  come  blowing  from  the  west; 
Her  smile  will  clothe  the  forest  and  the  fields  in  shining' green. 
And  flowers  will  rise  with  tender  eyes  to  gaze  upon  their  queen; 
The  bee  will  hum  its  welcome,  the  cricket  chirp  her  praise. 
And  the  hearts  of  all  be  meiry  in  the  coming  golden  days: 
Summer  is  coming  to  the  Northland. 


TUE  WORLD  IS  FAIR. 

The  robin  sat  in  the  apple-tree, 

Merrily  singing  *'The  world  is  fair;'* 
The  scholar  listened,  and  thus  said  he, 

**  The  world  is  weary  and  full  of  care." 
*'Sing/*  said  the  bird,  *'till  your  heart  is  light. 

Sing,  and  the  world  will  soon  look  bright." 
And  he  merrily  sung  in  the  apple-tree, 

*'Tho  world  is  bright  and  fair  to  see." 

**  Greed, "said  the  scholar,  **rules  the  land;" 
**Sing,"  said  the  bird,  *"twill  soon  be  day;" 

**  The  poor  are  crushed  by  a  tyrant's  hand;" 
**Sing,'   said  the  bird,  *'  'twill  pass  away. 

Sing,  for  the  night  is  almost  gone. 

Sing,  for  I  see  the  flush  of  morn." 
And  he  merrily  sung  in  the  apple-tree, 
**  The  world  is  bright  and  fair  to  see." 


nriettii  (Bottid  Miowe. 
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THE  RELIEF  OF  HEXXEBOX. 

"Ride  fast  and  far,  my  courier  brave. 
Till  the  dew  tliv  courser's  fetlocks  lave. 

In  the  land  of  the  settinjjj  sun, 
And  say  to  England's  Edward  bold, 
The  wife  and  son  of  his  ci>mrade  old 

Lie  leaj;:uered  in  llennebon." 

Then  the  lady  looked  from  her  turret  gray 
0*er  the  foeman,  mustered  in  steel  array, 

'Xeath  the  walls  of  her  castle  home; 
And  she  thought  of  lier  lord  in  captive  bands, 
Of  her  son,  the  heir  of  his  name  and  lands, 

An  exile  (loomed  to  roam. 

And  her  heart  swelled  high  with  love  and  pride. 
As  forth  with  her  noble  bov  bv  her  side 

She  passed  to  the  castle-wall; 
In  her  train,  her  nuidens  lair  and  bright. 
In  silks  and  jewels  richly  dight. 

Followed  in  silence  all. 

The  archer  stood  with  bow  unstrung, 

The  oath  was  checked  on  the  soldier's  tongue. 

As  he  listened  with  foreheiul  bare; 
And  their  captain  dolled  his  ])lumed  crest, 
While  he  longed  to  lay  his  lance  in  rest 

For  God  and  his  ladye  fair. 

"Brave  men  and  true-  mv  brothers  all!" 
Her  voice  rang  out  like  a  trumpet  call, 

As  each  soldier  grasped  his  brand. 
"The  foe  besets  us  sore  without; 
Though  we've  beat  them  in  many  a  bloody  bout, 

Yet  now  beleaguered  we  stand. 

"  I  know  that  famine  makes  brave  men  shrink 
Who  would  stand  undaunted  on  danger's  brink. 

But  I  pray  you  hear  my  word : 
When  women  and  babes  its  pangs  can  bear. 
Shall  steel-clad  men  refuse  to  share 

Alike  with  their  sovereign  lord  ?" 

Then  the  princely  boy  si)ake  bold  and  high. 
With  the  lire  of  his  race  in  his  clear  blue  eye, 

Though  his  childish  face  was  wan; 
"I  will  live  or  die  on  a  single  crust, 
Ere  the  home  of  my  fathers  be  laid  in  dust 

By  the  foes  of  Hennebon.*' 
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And  the  watchful  foemen  marshaled  without 
Wondered  to  hear  the  joyous  shout, 

Tlie  loud,  triumphant  cry; 
And  their  brows  grow  dark  as  they  mark  the  baud 
Of  maidens  that  close  by  the  rampart  stand 

Laughing  in  mockery. 

Brave  heart  of  soldier,  of  dame  and  child, 
Rejoice!  for  over  the  ocean  wild 

Brave  Edward's  sail  is  seen; 
And  the  foe  are  scattered  far  and  wide. 
Like  mimic  boats  before  the  tide 

Tliat  sweeps  the  white  beacli  clean. 

Tliere's  wassail  and  joy  in  those  grand  old  halls. 
And  many  a  banner  drapes  their  walls 

From  the  flying  foemen  won; 
And  tliere,  witli  music  and  mirth  and  light. 
The  English  king  dubs  lord  and  knight 

The  heir  of  Hennebon. 


THE  SWEDISH  WIFE. 

In  the  State  House  at  Augusta,  Me.,  is  a  bunch  of  ce<lar  shingles  made  by  a  Swedish 
woman,  the  wife  of  <»ne  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  New  Sweden,  who,  with  her  hu$>band 
Bicic  and  a  family  of  little  ones  dependent  upon  her,  made  with  her  own  hands  these 
shingles,  and  carried  them  eight  miles  upon  her  back  to  the  town  of  Caribou,  where  she 
exchanged  them  for  provision?  for  her  family. 

The  morning  sun  shines  bright  and  clear, 
Clear  and  cold,  for  winter  is  near, — 

Winter,  the  chill  and  dread: 
And  the  fire  burns  bright  in  tlie  exile's  home. 
With  fagot  of  fir  from  the  mountain's  dome. 

While  the  children  clamor  for  bread. 

Against  the  wall  stands  the  idle  wheel. 
Unfinished  the  thread  upon  the  spindle  and  reel. 

The  empty  cards  are  crost; 
But  nigh  to  the  hearthstone  sits  the  wife. 
With  cleaver  and  mallet, — so  brave  and  so  blithe. 

She  fears  not  famine  or  frost. 

Fair  and  soft  are  her  braided  locks, 

And  the  light  in  her  blue  eye  merrily  mocks 

The  shadow  of  want  and  fear. 
As  deftly,  with  fingers  supple  and  strong, 
She  driiws  the  glittering  shave  along. 

O'er  the  slab  of  cedar  near. 
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Neatly  ami  olt*so  are  the  shinjrles  laiil. 
Bound  in  a  bunoh, — then,  umlismayeti, 

Tlie  Swoiiish  wife  iipn^se: 
'*  Be  patient,  my  tlarUnjrs,"  she  Mithely  sai<l, 
**  1  po  to  the  town,  ami  you  shall  have  bread. 

Ere  the  tlav  h;!*  reaehe«l  its  ela^^e." 

Eiffht  miles  she  tnuhjitnl  -'twas  a  weary  way; 
The  roid  was  r\*ui:h,  the  sky  ijrew  pray 

Willi  the  snow  that  sifted  down; 
Bent  wen.*  her  shoulders  Ivneath  their  load. 
But  lni:h  was  her  heart.  ft»r  love  was  the  trvKul 

That  unre*!  her  on  to  the  town. 

Enp  the  sun  went  down  was  her  pn»mise  kept. 
The  little  ones  feastt'tl  Ivfore  thi-y  slept; 

While  t!u*  fathor.  sick  in  iKtl, 
Prayeii  s^^ftiy,  witli  tears  and  murmurs  low. 
That  his  l;t>usthold  darlinc!^  m:«;ht  never  know 

A  I.uk  of  their  dailv  bread. 
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I  have  heard  of  wars  in  heaven — 

Now  I  know  that  they  have  fought 
I  saw  the  flashmg  of  their  spears, 

And  their  glances — did  I  not  ? 
Their  chariots  rolled  through  heaven, 

And  I  heard  the  demons  shout — 
And  then  I  saw  the/«(/  of  peace— 

Did  the  angels  hang  it  out  ? 

'Tis  the  bow  of  promise,  mother — 

I  know  by  God  'twas  given, 
Emblem  of  peace  and  harmony, 

Between  mankind  and  heaven! 
And  when  the  storm-cloud  passed  away 

With  the  last  thunder  shout, 
And  this  bright  bow  appeared  in  heaven — 

Did  the  angels  Imng  it  out  ? 
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MY  PRAYER. 

O  Thou  celestial  source  of  wisdom's  light! 
Touch  my  sin-darkened  eyes  and  give  them  sight; 
Chase  all  the  mists  away  and  to  my  spirit  say: 
**Let  there  be  light r* 

That  I  with  clearer  view  may  see  and  know 
All  thou  wouldst  have  me  do  and  be  below; 
And  with  a  swifter  pace  into  Thy  righteousness 
May  daily  gi'ow. 

Into  my  willing  hands  may  work  be  given. 
Let  service  here  make  sweet  the  rest  of  heaven ; 
Toiling  throughout  the  day,  down  at  Thy  feet  to  lay 
Some  sheaves  at  even. 

And  if  Thy  perfect  will  to  me  assign 
Sorrow,  or  pain,  or  loss,  the  part  be  mine 
Meekly  to  bear  the  cross;  purging  out  all  my  dross, 
My  soul  refine. 
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TliUR  pres8ing  upward  «till  the  heavenly  steep, 
Homeward  my  weary  feet  eager  would  leap! 
My  longing,  panting  soul  stretches  to  Thee  its  goal. 
Glory  to  reap! 


MY  DWELLING-PLACE. 

DKUT.    XXXIII.    12. 

O  happy,  happy  dwelling,  close  by  Jehovah's  side ! 
O  peace  beyond  our  telling,  under  his  wings  to  hide ! 
There  safe,  by  faith  abiding,  no  foe  has  power  to  harm. 
And  in  his  love  confiding,  no  terror  mjiy  alarm. 

His  loved  ones  dwell  securely;  with  sheltering  wing  outspread 
He  will  protect  them  surely;  no  e\il  they  need  dread: 
Such  sweet,  sucli  blessed  resting,  each  longing  satisfied ! 
No  evil  thing  molesting,  nor  any  good  denied. 

"All  the  day  long*'  he'll  cover,  and  guard  from  every  ill; 
The  Holy  Dove  shall  hover  o'er  them  at  evening  still: 
As  gentle  dew  distilling,  tiie  promise  of  these  words, 
The  heart  with  joy  o'erlilling,  comfort  and  strength  affords. 

A  fount  of  joy  upspringing  through  the  whole  spirit  Hows; 
How  can  the  soul  cease  singing,  exultimt  as  she  goes  ? 
With  rapturous  praise  repeating  her  glorious  Saviour's  name, 
Her  paian  shout  of  greeting  to  celebrate  his  fame. 

Strong  on  his  strength  relying,  they  cope  with  every  foe; 
And  in  his  might  undying,  a  constant  victory  know; 
Till,  hymning  the  sweet  story,  they  "lay  their  honors  down" 
At  His  dear  feet  in  glory,  and  wear  the  victor's  crown. 


f^rvillii  §.  (§Ht0n  ^urdneif. 


Arvillft  B.  K.  Ganlner  was  Inirn  in  Chesterville,  Me.,  (Franklin  County)  Dec.  27, 1834. 
UeniovtMl  to  I^well,  Mass.,  October.  1851,  ami  was  marricNi  to  Alnion  H.  (Janlner,  ^btirn 
in  N«*lw»n.  N.  H.)  Ang.  2C.  1857.  She  Ims  written  magazine  articles,  ami  for  the  local 
prcHM.  In  March.  1870.  at  a  ni«*etinK  of  the  MUisi  ami  tiauphters  of  Maine,  j»lie  furnishe<l 
a  iH>em  (in  resi  on«e  to  a  toa8t>  which  wan  consi«lered  meritorious.  A  few  Vfjirs  since,  on 
a  vinil  to  the  old  home  in  Chesterville.she  loiiml  the  ancient  house  (built  by  her  grandfa- 
ther, and  occupied  for  nearly  a  century)  descrtetl.  The  hours  S{)ent  beneath  the  old  roof 
furniMhed  inspiration  for  the  poem  w'hich  was  afterward  printed  iu  J  he  Farmington 
(^hronielr. 


THE  OLD  MANSION. 

It  stands  alone,  no  footsteps  linger  here; 
These  silent  rooms  no  sunny  faces  greet. 
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With  floors  uncovered,  and   with  walls  so  drear, 

Dust  gathers  thickly  on  the  window-seat. 
The  sun  peeps  through  the  cobweh-curtained  pane — 
No  living  tenant  seeks  this  home  again. 

It  stands  alone !  what  spirits  of  the  past 

Walk  through  these  low-ceiled  rooms,  at -shade  of  eve, 
The  pattering  little  feet  grown  still  at  last, 

And  o'er  the  golden  heads  what  memories  weave  I 
To-night,  to-night — a  solemn  silence  falls. 
Deep  in  the  shadow  of  these  old  gray  walls. 

A  towering  tree  leans  o'er  the  old  brown  eves. 

An  air  of  watchfulness  is  with  it  still; 
The  moonlight  falls  amid  the  shining  leaves, 

And  glimmers  on  the  mossy  window-sill. 
Behind,  the  pathway  to  the  orchard  leads. 
And  flowering  shrubs  peep  through  the  tangled  weeds. 

Our  footsteps  sound  like  echoes  from  the  past — 

A  tale  of  busy  life  that  here  has  been — 
Adown  the  garden  walk  so  thick  o*ercast 

With  flowers,  and  thorns  that  struggle  in  between. 
Can  it  be  here  that  roses  ever  bloome^, 
And  with  their  fragrance  all  the  air  perfumed  ? 

We  pause,  and  think  of  all  the  busy  life 
That  once  broke  up  the  dreary  silence  here; 

Then  passing  out,  and  mingling  with  the  strife 
Amid  the  multitude,  grown  hard  and  sere. 

From  this  bright  homestead  birth  and  death  are  wed, 

Death  claims  the  golden  and  the  hoary  head. 

What  spirits  from  the  slumbering  past  arise, 
Light  forms  float  by — that  long  since  turned  to  dust — 

With  rosy  checks  and  beauty's  flashing  eyes, 
And  hearts  that  beat  beneath  the  satin  bust. 

Death  springs  to  life,  as  with  a  magic  wand 

I  part  the  curtain  with  my  outstretched  hand. 

Ah  I  what  a  crowd  of  recollections  come, — 
Turn  back,  ye  wheels  of  time,  the  past  explore, — 

The  chain  is  linked  with  memories  so  strong, 
I  dream  amid  the  scenes  that  are  no  more. 

The  hour  o'er  me  a  witching  spell  has  cast. 

Fain  would  I  pierce  the  shadows  of  the  past. 
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Here  is  a  semblance  of  the  joys  tliat  fled 
And  mocked  me  with  their  glitter  long  ago; 

Here  friends — who  long  have  slumbered  with  the  dead, 
Who  led  my  steps  and  language  taught  to  flow — 

Bright  as  the  light  falls  from  the  sunset  sky, 

Loved  ones  return  to  me:  They  nerer  die. 

Alas!  our  day-dreams  and  our  visions  fade; 

We  wake  to  find— for  we  are  mortal  still — 
The  fancy  flown.    Death  has  been  here  and  laid 

His  signet  on  the  brows  that  grew  so  chill. 
Deserted  mansion  I  winds  and  tempests  cry. 
Echo  alone  can  to  thy  wail  reply. 

Across  this  time-worn  threshold  little  feet 

Went  in  and  out,  so  many  years  ago, 
And  baby  voices :  accents  pure  and  sweet, — 

'T  is  sad  that  passing  years  should  change  us  so. 
Age  warps  the  pliant  nature, — low  and  deep 
Are  childish  memories  we  love  to  keep. 

Hinder  me  not.    I  linger  and  would  stay 
Here,  in  the  shadow  of  this  old  home  room — 

Where'er  I  turn  a  halo  lights  the  way: 
I  stand  alone  amid  the  gathering  gloom, 

The  past  and  present  thick  with  memories  teem, 

The  future,  soon  that  too  will  be  a  dream. 

These  silent  rooms  no  story  speak  to  you. 
These  spirit  friends  can  never  meet  your  gaze. 

Fain  would  I  linger— wander  through  and  through 
This  mansion  dark— so  bright  in  other  days. 

Its  echoes  are  to  you  no  welcome  tone. 

Its  messwje  in  for  me,  and  me  alone. 


AN  OLD  LETTER. 

\Vliere  is  the  hand  that  traced  these  lines  ? 

'T  is  mouldering  back  to  mother  earth ! 
Years,  years  have  gone,  yet  here  to-night 

My  tears  pay  tribute  to  thy  worth. 
Long  since  from  earth  thy  spirit  loosed, 

And  o*er  thy  home  the  willows  wave, 
And  flowers,  placed  by  affection's  hand. 

Twelve  years  have  blossomed  o'er  thy  grave. 
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Louise!  my  heart  is  true  to  thee — 

My  best  beloved,  my  early  friend  I 
To-night  I  seem  to  see  thy  face, 

As  o'er  this  tear-stained  sheet  I  bend. 
'T  is  here  thy  hand  my  name  has  traced. 

And  coupled  it  with  thine  so  dear; — 
Our  early  love  is  ne'er  erased ; 

0*er  this  1  drop  affection's  tear. 

O  happy  thought!    The  grave  brings  rest 

To  weary  travelers  of  the  earth  I 
The  spirit  seeks  among  the  blest 

A  mansion-house  of  priceless  worth. 
There  will  the  friendship  here  begun, 

Which  death  and  parting  ne'er  can  sever, 
Spring  up  anew,  and  blossom  forth 

In  flowers  iphoae  frarj  ranee  lasts  forever. 


andic^H  ^Idrkh  ^ffamftsan  ^insmore. 


Mrs.  B.  A.  T.  0.  Dinsmore  was  bom  in  Guilford.  Me.,  March  25, 1830,  and  moved  to 
Foxcroft  in  1845.  She  married  Capt.  Sewell  C.  Gray,  March  1,  1863.  who  fell  at  Chanoel- 
lorsvillc.  May  3, 1863.  In  January.  1869,  she  married  Lemuel  F.  Dinsmore.  and  resided 
in  Brookyn,  N.  Y.,  until  his  deatfi,  which  occurretl  May  3,  1885.  ;jSinoe,then  she  has 
livetl  at  the  old  homestead  in  Foxcroft. 


A  BRIDGE  OF  FAITH. 

FOR    FEET   OF    FAITH. 

Beyond  a  chism  where  deep  w.iters  move, 
There  lies  a  realm  of  all-exhaustless  love, 
Toward  which  our  eyes,  uplifted  clear,  may  scan 
A  power  that  works  its  highest  good  for  man. 

The  burning  bush,  the  Sinai's  mountain  (lame. 
The  promise  to  the  prophet  in  His  name, 
The  wonders  written  out  in  rock  and  tree, 
In  rod,  and  parted  waters  of  the  sea. 

In  mighty  deeds  of  faith  from  Enoch  down, 
A  brilliant  vista,  till  at  length  its  crown 
O'er- topping  all,  their  meaning  clear  revealed, 
As  in  Emanuel  our  hopes  are  sealed. 

Behold  him  now  approach  the  hither  side, 
Upon  that  bridge  of  faith,  whose  arches  wide 
Defy  life's  storms,  as,  builded  stone  by  stone. 
The  firm  foundation  hath  in  structure  grown. 

84 
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Lo!  prophets  and  apostles,  mighty  names,! 

And  last  of  all  the  preacher  Him  proclaims, 

"The  Lamb  of  God,"  whom  star,  and  voice,  and  dovo, 

Had  heralded  with  si^ns  of  dawning:  love. 

And  this  sufticeth  all  our  needs  .to  meet! 
Love  flavored  thus,  the  teaohinj^  seems,  and  sweet 
With  heavenly  power,  while  promising  .a  rest 
To  souls  o'erburdoned,  and  with  sorrows  pressed. 

Climb  hither,  then!  above  the  troubled  tide 
Upon  that  bridj^e  of  faith  with  arches  wide. 
For  hearts  of  faith  its  pillars  will  descry. 
With  firm  foundation  reacliinj;  to  the  skv. 


A  LIFE  THAT  IIATH  NO  EXD. 

As  from  some  old  cathedral  turret  rinj^ 

A  84)lemn  waniinfr,  or  a  call  to  pniycr, 
So,  far  above  all  earthly  sounds  of  strife, 

Eternity's  great  bell-tones  on  the  air 
£iug  out  the  story  of  an  endless  life. 

In  floating,  swelling  cadences  it  falls, 
Like  regal  music  heard  from  palace  walls; 

Now,  in  the  spirit's  hush,  its  silver-clear 
And  solemn  tones  are  heard  'mid  ocean's  roar, 

The  thun<lers  echo  it— while  sweetly  near, 
In  Nature's  silences,  for  evermore 
It  gives  life  meanings  all  unlearned  before. 

An  endless  life!    Ah,  what  a  mighty  power! 

Through  this,  grim  Death,  the  conqueror— is  slain; 

The  glorious  tidings  sound  through  earth's  domain! 
Triumphant  from  each  living  temple-tower 
Ring  out  the  news!  *'  Your  dead  shall  live  again, 

For  1  am  He  that  liveth  and  was  dead 
And  am  alive  for  evermore,  Amen." 

When  close  upon  the  shadows  of  Death's  wall 
The  wanderer's  feet  pause,  trembling,  in  this  sphere 

He  sees  the  temple-dome  outshine,  whence  all 
Along  his  way  this  song  rang  out  in  cheer — 
'*  A  life  that  hath  no  end,  no  end,  no  endf* 
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And  strai<^litly  he  grows  calm:  Do  fears  appall  ? 
Disarmed  of  terror,  and  with  vision  clear, 

Ho  sees  the  Master  there.     Like  as  a  gate, 
A  lowly  wicket-gate  does  death  now  seem — 

An  entrance  only  to  that  hlessed  state 
Where  mysteries  stranj^e,  and  questions  why,  await 
Their  royal  answer  in  that  hour  supreme. 

O  bell,  the  golden-ton^^ued,  ring  on!  ring  on 
Forgiveness  to  repentant  souls  sincere  I 

For  timid  ones,  in  silver  tones  chime  on 
Thy  sweet  assurtances  and  pledges  clear ! 

To  sin,  with  fearful  iron  tongue,  clang  on! 
Clang  on!  till  all  its  mountains  quake  with  fear. 


#»/'«  §   M^rs. 


J.  C.  Rogers,  M.  I).,  wa^  born  March  '23,  IS.!'),  and  spont  his  early  days  in  Perry,  where 
his  father  dwelt  and  cultivated  a  Hinall  farm.  After  being  taught  the  alphabet,  he 
learued  to  read  from  an  old  song-book,  and  at  the  age  of  eleveu  he  first  attended  the  dis- 
trict schools.  His  father,  being  poor,  ueedevl  his  labor,  consequently  the  time  spent  in 
the  common  schools  was  very  limited,  boiug  in  ali  only  about  nine  months.  In  the  fall 
of  18o5,  he  borrowed  sufficient  nioi^ey  to  enable  him  to  attend  a  term  at  Washington 
Academy,  which  w.iM  at  that  time  under  the  infitrnotion  of  J.  C  Caldwell.  After  that  he 
taught  school  and  fltte^l  for  college  at  Yarmouth  Academy,  under  the  tuition  of  A.  L. 
Randall.  He  entered  Waterville  College  in  1860.  and  commenced  the  study  of  medicine 
the  next  year,  graduating  at  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1803-4.  He  received  a  commission 
as  Assistant  Surgeon  in  oiw  of  the  M assacliusetts  regim<mtH,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war 
connnenced  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Bnmklyn,  N.  Y.  In  the  spring  of  18GG,  he 
returneil  to  Pembroke,  Me.,  wiiere  he  has  since  resided,  practicing  his  profession  and 
writing  an  occasional  poem  for  the  EaMfMrt  Sentificl  an<l  the  Grand  Army  bovs,  l>r. 
R(»gcrs  roads  Latin,  Greek,  French  and  Crurmau,  and  is  a  great  lover  of  poetry.  Ais  busy 
professional  life  has  prevented  him  from  giving  much  time  to  writing. 


"THE  EVENING  ECHO.*' 

Have  you  heard  "  the  Evening  Echo." 

In  the  twilight  pale  and  wfin. 
As  it  peals  along  the  waters 

Of  the  pensive  Pemnaquan  ? 
Have  you  heard  the  thrilling  music. 

As  it  rolls  adown  the  stream. 
Waking  all  the  woods  and  fountains 

From  their  deep  and  silent  dream  ? 

O  it  gives  the  heart  new  impulse. 

As  it  strikes  the  sentient  wire; 
And  it  fills  the  soul  with  rapture. 

Ever  higher,  higher,  higher! 
And  its  music,  soft  and  pensive, 

8te<ils  in  rapture  on  the  soul. 
Like  the  voice  of  some  sweet  seraph 

Charming  all  within  control. 
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And  it  fills  the  soul,  ecstatic. 

With  a  flocxl  of  fond  delijrht; 
And  the  heart  receives  the  impulse 

Of  the  throbbing  of  its  mi^ht. 
O  it  pves  to  life  new  being. 

And  it  wakes  to  fi»nd  desire; 
Like  the  strain  of  some  sweet  lyre 

Wafts  the  spirit  higher,  higher! 

Tell  me  not  of  **  Memnon*s  statue," 

And  its  symphony  of  sound; 
When  the  morning  sun,  resplendent, 

Wakes  to  music  all  around ; 
For  within  ^^(he  Kn'uiu^j  Echo** 

Dwells  a  charm  more  sweet  and  rare, 
That  enraptures  all  the  senses. 

While  it  wakes  the  ambient  air. 


A  LEOEXl)  OF  RED  ISLAND. 

There's  a  rock  in  the  Cobscook,  they  call  it  Red  Isle, 
And  the  blue  wavelets  curl  and  break  at  its  feet 
Like  the  ripples  that  curl  when  a  maiden  doth  smile, 
'Neath  the  arch  of  the  cheeks  where  the  rosy  lips  meet. 

And  there,  when  the  tempest  sweeps  tierce  o'er  the  hill. 
And  the  hail  and  the  winds  lash  the  waves  into  spray. 
The  mermaid's  sweet  voice,  all  plaintive  and  shrill. 
Is  heard  o'er  the  waters  as  she  sings  her  wild  lay. 

And  there,  when  the  sunbeams  fall  bright  on  the  bay. 
And  the  sea.  like  a  mirror,  reflects  the  blue  sky. 
Above  and  around  it  the  sea  gulls  do  play. 
And  the  loon  and  the  osprey  higli  o*er  it  do  fly. 

And  the  divei's  ne*er  dive  near  its  steep,  n>cky  shore, 
And  the  sea-birds  ne'er  light  on  its  bleak,  mossy  crest — 
But  around  and  above  it  tliey  ctmstantly  soar. 
And  far  from  its  shelter  thev  alwavs  do  rest. 

"Twaa  there  Capt.  Kidil,  when  he  roamed  the^broad  sea. 
And  preyed  on  the  helpless  that  fell  in  his  way. 
Concealed  his  rich  treasures,  deep  down  'neath  a  tree. 
That  grew  *mong  the  shrubs  where  the  flinder-mice  play. 

But  ere  he  enclosed  it  within  the  dark  ground, 
A  maiden,  a  captive  most  comely  and  fair. 
He  led  from  his  ship  to  the  newly-made  moun<l. 
And  on  it  compelled  her  to  kneel  and  to  swear. 
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That  a  guard  oVr  the  treasures  she  *d  ever  prove  true, 
That  none  might  molest  them  or  steal  them  away; 
Till  the  sea  ceased  to  mirror  the  sky  deep  and  blue, 
And  the  waves  on  the  rocks  ceased  to  dash  into  spray; 

That  her  spirit  should  guard,  both  by  day  and  by  night, 
The  treasures  he  gave  her  to  guard  and  to  keep, 
So  long  as  the  sun  o'er  the  bay  sheds  its  light, 
And  the  moon  and  the  stars  shine  over  the  deep. 

And  she  shrieked  and  she  trembled  ns  she  knelt  on  the  mound, 
And  she  prayed  and  she  wept  and  for  mercy  implored; 
But  the  hearts  of  the  pirates  who  stood  there  around 
Were  as  deaf  to  her  cries  as  the  breakers  that  roared. 

But  the  moon  from  the  scene  hid  her  face  in  a  cloud. 
And  the  cloud  dropped  a  tear  on  the  maiden's  pale  cheek. 
As  with  hands  wild  extended,  she  repeated  aloud 
The  words  of  the  oatli  that  the  pirate  did  speak. 

Then  kissing  her  fondly  they  struck  off  her  head, 
And  hied  to  the  ship  that  lay  niooriMl  in  the  bay; 
And,  crowding  all  canvas,  from  the  place  sadly  sped 
O'er  the  ocean  to  wander  in  search  of  more  prey. 

So  since,  in  the  moonlight  on  tliat  Isle  sad  and  lone. 
Can  be  seen  a  fair  maiden,  each  night  of  the  year, 
A-kneeling  and  watching,  as  cold  as  a  stone. 
While  tlie  cloud  just  at  twelve  on  her  fiice  drops  a  tear. 

There's  a  shriek  and  a  gleam,  and  her  head  rolls  away, 
Down,  down  in  a  cave,  where  the  wild  billows  roar; 
And  the  men  o'er  the  mound  then  her  cold  body  lay. 
And  tlie  blood  runs  afresh  down  the  rocks  of  the  shore. 

Then  a  ship's  seen  to  crowd  all  her  canvas  for  sea. 
And  the  winds  always  favor  her  voyage  along; 
While  the  sailors  seem  eager  to  crowd  to  the  lee, 
And  gaze  on  that  Isle  as  they  chant  a  low  song. 

And  there,  on  the  mound,  when  the  ship's  out  of  sight. 
May  be  seen  the  fair  maiden,  dejected,  forlorn, 
A-gazing  a-seaward,  through  the  mist  of  the  night. 
And  weeping  and  sighing  until  it  is  mom. 

And  the  loon  laughs  a-mocking  her  deep  plaint  of  woe, 
As  she  hears  her  sad  moanings  and  sighs  o'er  the  deep; 
And  the  boatmen,  affrighted,  in  the  night  never  go 
Near  that  Isle  in  its  weirdness,  but  far  from  it  keep. 
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Michohs  Warren  ^rr Aiti///. 

Tbis  writer  was  bc»m  in  Lnbec.  >Ie..  March  31.  ]S3f».  IliB  f«reDts  came  to  Haiil«!port, 
K.  S  .  where  bii(  chihiLcc'd  ««:( ti|i(  i.t.  in  1$S8.  Hr  was  tM^Ltially,  as  he  esteemed  him- 
self,  a  citizen  of  the  world,  with  a  bntad  and  catholic  spirit — 

••  To  no  country,  to  no  race  confined. 
His  home,  the  wurhl;  his  brethrvu.  all  mankind.** 

Lit<-rai7  ambition  and  capacitj  awoke  early  within  him:  and  his  first  poem.  **The  Ice- 
berg.'* written  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  deserves  to  hare  been  preserred.  The  only 
atanra  extant  is  here  givfn: — 

^*  Ah,  then,  with  dismay  o*er  that  bl<KMi-cliilling  scene. 
Saw  he  Azrael's  glare  in  the  lightning's  red  sheen — 
Saw  a  sliri>ud  sprradiiig  grim  in  each  white-cre.«te<l  surge. 
While  the  wil«l  winds  an>und  him  were  cliaiiting  his  dirge." 

He  left  school  at  sixteen,  "  to  folI<>w  the  sea.**  an«1  soon  rose  to  the  position  of  mate  <m 
the  ship  *'  bumiali,"  ouuiinanded  l>y  his  father,  llie  scenes  and  experiences  during  his 
oflicership  of  ihe  "  Bunnah"  «ere"publisli«'d  in  IStO.  in  IJ/e  Ill\tt4rutti1.  «since  rhrrno- 
foffiml  Jo»intnl\  under  the  title  <if  "  Kuiming  I>o\in  the  Trades  "  In  IKie  he  comniuni- 
cat*-<l  to  the  sajno  paper  a  detailetl  t'xplanation  of  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the 
Atlantic  cable,  which  subject  was  then  agitating  the  world;  givine  suggestions  as  to  tho 
proper  principh'S  ufn-'ii  which  to  c<'n!«truct  a  suitfssfnl  t»i:«*.  ^ht-ther  the  conipany 
a|»[ir<>pri}«t<'d  Lis  idea  cannot  now  l>e  known:  but  the  caMe  of  ISTC  was  built  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  b>  him  ii*-j:ijrr.at«.d.  In  ISM  hv  marri»-il  Si->Hn  KhycePhelpft— they 
being  cousins.  It  w}is  a  rare  union  of  ct-i, genial  niii.ds  He  soon  left  the  Atlantic  trade, 
and.  in  c<<mmnrd  of  the  ship  **  Virginia."  s;ii!fd  Ironi  Livt^q-'ool.  Eng..  for  Hong  Kong, 
Cliina.  n*»  s|)ent  thrt-e  yt-an*  in  the  Fast  Indian  tr.ide;  ilifii,  retumincto  his  family, 
spent  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  life  in  stuily  .ind  litfrar«-  work.  He  died  Feb.  21, 
1877.     He  left  an  unpublished  work  on  China,  entitled.  "  Fuh-Kee  and  Fan-Qul.** 


SEVEN   YEAKS  PAST. 

t»e\cii  ycjirs  linMn  1  lay  alonf*  on  an  Indian  isle's  far  vtrpe. 
Ami  waU'hetl  the  swoop,  in  the  cohorts  deep,  of  the  broad  Paeilic  surpe. 
Break  on  the  strand  of  pearly  sand- -white  foot  of  the  preen-robed  isle! 
While  the  sun  sank  low,  and  the  ni<rht  stole  slow  over  sea  with  her  dusky 
smile. 

Out  from  the  west  Winaina  to  rest,  trailed  the  sonp-binl's  Wanina  hymn; 

While  crieketinps  shrill,  with  purple  of  rill,  crei>t  up  with  the  twilipht 
dim: 

To  the  whisperinp  breeze  siphed  back  the  trees — but  their  sleepy  blos- 
soms furled. 

While  drowsily  fill  like  a  Lethe:5n  sj  ell  the  I  rtath  of  the  restirp  world. 

Ar.damusicnew  with  the  falliiipdcw  throiiph  the  tcr.dir  choral  wreathes; 
The  sr>undlcss  rhyme,  the  tonpueh  ss  chime,  each  tiny  fl<»wei-bell  breathes; 
Antl  air  and  earth  alike  j:ive  l»irtli  to  a  multif<»ld  melody's  tone. 
That  lulls  the  soul  in  charmed  crnitrcd.  as  I  muse  on  the  sward  alone. 

Eacli  scintillant  line,  in  unison  fine,  with  the  tranquil  chant  sublime. 
In  the  plitterinp  march  up  the  ploritied  arch  the  stars  in  their  courses 
climb; 
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Yet  a  last  faint  liglit  thwart  the  van  of  night  to  the  pearly  beach  still 

clings, 
Where  the  shaky  surge  with  a  booming  dirge  its  floods  on  the  shell-drift 

flings. 

Ah!  terrible  tolls  of  resurgent  rolls  hurled  up  from  the  sounding  sea! 
Ye  crowd  from  mine  ear  the  harmonies  clear  of  the  multifold  melody! 
But  I  hear  complain  with  a  wail  of  pain  all  the  beautiful  nautili— 
For  a  myriad  fleet,  in  each  pitiless  be.it,  are  crunched  on  the  strand — and 
die. 

O  types  so  fair,  what  hope  is  there  ?— Are  there  none  to  mourn  but  I 
For  each  beautiful  form,  with  its  rose-tints  warm,  that  yet  will  not  wholly 

die? 
Will  the  monster  whorl  of  the  surf  still  curl  and  smite  on  each  fragile 

crust  ? — 
Will  destiny's  mill  keep  grinding  it  still,  till  the  stars  know  it  not  from 

dust  •? 

Is  it  only  a  play  ?— and  by  night  alway  do  yon  stjirs  in  the  circles  sit; 
Looking  down — ever  down,  with  never  a  frown!    (Who  are  those  that 

glare  from  the  pit  ?) 
With  never  a  frown— not  a  thumb  turned  down  one  atom  to  save  from 

fate! 
Are  tliey  not  at  last,  after  ages  past,  of  the  spectacle  satiate  ? 

Ah!  knowing  no  fear,  unwitting  they  steer,  to  wreck  in  a  common  doom ! 
Thus  widens  the  reach  of  the  broadening  beach,  and  for  myriads  more 

makes  room:— 
More  myriads  sail  with  the  changeless  gale,  on  which  dim  destiny  dwells. 


Seven  years  past!  -1  have  rea<l — at  last — what  the  merciless  lesson  tells. 
Looks  over  the  seas  strong  Herakles  still  be.aring  the  club  of  might; 
Stern  Algehir,  with  many  a  star,  aligning  his  sword  of  light; 
Hears  I'erseus,  higher  that  blade  of  Are,  once  potent  the  wrong  to  right; 
Do  they  know  full  well  thit  each  foam-born  shell  is  an  Aphrodite  bright? 


Harriet  ^renccjt  ^ftaff'ord. 

This  popular  nnp:v7.!uoiit  is  a  native  of  Calais,  where  she  was  bom  April  .3,  1836.  At 
th*'  a^«'  of  fonrt«'eii  !<lj«?  h»'<«:un»!  a  ]Mi])il  in  the  Piitnain  High  School  at  Newhuryport, 
Mass..  an«l  aftpr  tjra-luatinp  from  tliif*  institution  she  attemled  the  old  Pinkertou  Acflul- 
cn)y,  in  Derrv.  N.  H,  an«l  tliere  oloseii  her  school  life  At  the  age  of  thirty,  she  was 
niarrie«l  to  th«  Hon.  Uifrh;iril  S.  Spoir<»nl.  himself  a  i>o«'t,  nnti  soil  of  one  of  Newbnry- 
IH»rt'«  most  not^Mi  physicians.  Tln'ir  hom«*  is  nt  Deer  Island,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
places  in  the  region  of  the  Merrini.ac.    Mrs.  SpolTord's  literary  career  began  with  the 
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publioation  of  a  delightful  story,  entitled  "  In  a  Cellar.**  originally  printed  in  the  Atlan- 
tic htontMy.  The  compiler  of  this  work,  himself  a  native  of  Ncwburyport,  well  remem- 
bers with  what  keen  pleasure  he  flnit  peruse<l  this  tale  the  morning  it  appeared  in  the 
Daily  Herald  of  that  city.  Mrs.  SpofTord's  first  hook  was  calletl  **  Sir  Rohan's  Ghotit.** 
As  A  welter,  both  In  proite  ami  ven^e,  slie  has  enriched  the  pages  of  the  AtianHc^  H'tr- 
per*§^  and  otlter  leading  publications  for  many  years.  A  volume  of  her  poems,  under 
the  imprint  of  Messrs.  li<>u;{hton,  MirHin  &  Co.,  appoared  is  1d^2.  It  has  been  8;iid  that 
A  Concord  writer,  in  quoting  one  of  Mr.4.  Spotfurd's  chr«rining  poem4,  referred  to  her  aa 
*'  The  American  Sapplio.**  In  the  course  of  her  literary  career  she  has  published  ten  vol- 
umes of  proM  and  poetry. 


INSIDE  PLUM  ISLAND. 

We  Hoated  in  tlie  idle  breeze, 

Witli  all  t>ur  sails  a-shiver, 
Tlie  Khinin<;  tide  came  softly  tliron^li. 

And  filled  Plum  Island  fwiver. 

The  shininp:  tide  stole  .softly  \\\^ 
Across  the  \vi<le  ^een  splemlor. 

Creek  swellinj^  ereek  till  all  in  one 
The  marshes  made  surrendrr. 

And  clear  the  lh»od  of  silver  swunj^ 

Between  the  brimming  edp»s. 
And  now  the  depths  were  dark,  and  now 
The  boat  slid  over  the  sedfjes. 

And  here  a  yellow  sand-spit  foamed 
Amid  the  jjreat  sea  meadows. 

Ami  here  the  slumberous  waters  ^U>omed 
Lucid  in  emerald  shadow.s. 

While,  in  their  friendly  multitude 

Ent*amped  alon^  our  quarter. 
The  lu>st  of  hav-cocks  seemed  tt>  float. 

With  doubles  in  the  water. 

Around  the  sunny  distance  rose 

A  blue  and  hazy  hi<;hland. 
And  windinj:  <b>wn  our  winding  way 

The  sand-hills  of  Plum  Island, — 

The  windy  dunes  that  hid  the  sea 

Fi>r  manv  a  tlrearv  acre. 
And  mutlled  all  its  thundering  fall 

Ahm^  the  wild  South  Breaker. 

We  crept  by  Ohltown's  m\rshy  mouth, 
•  Bv  reedv  Rowley  drifted. 
But  far  away  the  Ipswich  bar 
Its  white-caps  tossed  and  shifted. 
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Sometimes  we  heard  a  bittern  boom. 

Sometimes  a  piping  plover. 
Sometimes  there  came  the  lonesome  cry 

Of  white  gulls  flying  over. 

Sometimes,  a  sudden  fount  of  light, 
A  sturgeon  splashetl,  and  fleeting 
Behind  the  sheltering  thatch  we  heard 
Oars  in  the  rowlocks  beating. 

But  all  the  rest  was  silence,  save 

The  ri])pling  in  the  rushes. 
The  gentle  gale  that  struck  the  sail 

In  fltful  swells  and  gushes. 

Silence  and  summer  and  the  sun, 

Waking  a  wiz;ird  legion. 
Wove  as  we  went  their  ancient  spells 

In  this  enchanted  region. 

No  spectral  care  could  part  the  veil 
Of  mists  and  sunbeams  shred<ied, 

That  everywhere  behind  us  closed 
The  labyrinth  we  threaded. 

Beneath  (mr  keel  the  great  sky  arched 

Its  li(piid  light  and  azure; 
We  swung  between  two  heavens,  ensphered, 

Within  their  charmed  embrasure. 

Deep  in  that  watery  firmament. 
With  flickering  lustres  splendi<l. 

Poised  in  his  perfect  flight,  we  saw 
The  painted  hawk  suspended. 

And  there,  the  wiiile  the  boat-side  leaned, 
With  youth  and  1  lughter  laden, 

We  saw  the  red  fln  of  the  perch. 
We  saw  the  swift  menhaden. 

Outside,  the  hollow  sea  might  cry, 
The  wailing  wind  give  warning; 

No  whisper  siuldenetl  us.  shut  in 
With  sunshine  and  the  morning. 

O  far,  far  off  the  weary  world 

With  all  its  tumult  wait<.»d. 
Forever  here  with  drooping  sails 

Would  we  have  hung  belatinl  I 
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Yet,  when  the  Haw  came  riiftlin}:^  down, 
And  round  us  curled  and  sallied, 

We  skimmed  with  hubbies  i»n  our  track, 
As  glad  as  when  we  dallie<l. 

Broa4lly  the  bare  brown  Hundreds  n»se, 
•  The  henls  their  hollows  keepinj;. 

And  oh»uds  of  winjjs  about  her  mast 
From  Swallow  banks  were  sweejung. 

While  evermore  the  Bluff  before 
Gn*w  greenly  on  our  vision, 

Lifting  beneath  its  waving  boughs 
Its  gi-assy  slopes  elysian. 

There,  all  day  long,  the  summer  sea 
Creams  murmuring  up  the  shingle; 

There,  all  day  long,  the  airs  of  earth 
With  airs  of  heaven  mingle. 

Singing,  we  wtnt  our  happy  way. 

Singing  i>hl  songs,  nor  noted 

An(»ther  voice  that  with  us  sang. 

As  wing  and  wing  we  tloateil. 

Till  hushed,  we  listened,  while  the  air 
With  muMc  still  was  beating. 

Voice  answering  tuneful  voire,  again 
The  won  Is  we  sang  repeating. 

A  liighl  t>f  tinting  echoes,  sent 

With  elliii  carol  over  us. 
More  sweet  than  biid-st>ng  in  the  prime 

Kang  out  the  sea-bh>wn  elmrus. 

Behind  thi>se  dunes  the  storms  had  heaped 

In  all  fantastie  fashions. 
Wlu»  syllable<l  our  Si»ngs  in  strains 

Keinote  from  human  ]tassions. 

What  tones  were  those  that  eaught  our  own. 
Filtered  thnuigh  lii^lit  and  clistanee, 

Antl  tt»>scd  them  gayly  to  an<l  fro. 
With  sueli  a  Nweet  insistenei*? 

What  >]ioil  of  sea-sprites.  ti>  the  sun 

Ahuig  the  in;ir:^in  tloeking. 
Dripping  with  salt  dews  fn»m  the  deeps. 

Made  this  melodious  moeking  ? 
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Wo  laughed, — a  hundred  voices  rose 

In  airiest,  fairiost  laughter; 
We  sang, — a  hundred  voices  quired 

And  sang  the  whole  song  after. 

One  standing  eager  in  the  prow 

Blew  out  his  bugle  clicerly, 
And  far  and  wide  their  horns  replied 

More  silvery  and  clearly. 

And  falling  down  the  falling  tide, 

Slow  and  more  slowly  going, 
Flown  far,  llown  far,  blown  faint  and  fine. 

We  heard  their  lun-ns  still  blowing! 

Then,  with  the  last  delicious  note 

To  other  skies  alluring, 
Down  ran  the  sails,  beneath  the  Bluff 

The  boat  lay  at  her  mooring. 


THE  FIUK-FLIES  IN  THE  WHEAT. 

Ah,  never  of  a  summer  night 
Will  life  again  be  half  as  sweet 

As  in  that  country  of  delight 
Where  straying,  staying,  with  happy  feet, 
We  watched  the  lire-flics  in  the  wheat. 

Full  dark  and  deep  tlic  starless  night. 
Still  throb])ing  with  tlie  summer  heat: 

There  was  no  ray  of  any  light, 
But  dancing,  glancing,  far  and  fleet, 
Only  the  lire-fiics  in  the  wheat. 

In  that  great  country  of  delight, 
Where  youtli  and  love  the  borders  meet, 

We  ])aused  and  lingered  for  the  sight. 
While  sparkling,  darkling,  flashed  the  sheet 
Of  splendid  flre-tiies  in  the  wheat. 

That  night  the  earth  seemed  but  a  height 
Whereon  to  rest  our  happy  feet, 

Watf^hing  one  moment  that  wide  flight 

Where  liglitening,  brightening,  mount  and  meet 
Those  burning  fire-flies  in  the  wheat. 
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What  wliispered  words  wliose  memory  might 
Make  an  old  heart  with  madness  beat, 

Whose  sense  no  music  can  recite. 
That  chasing,  racinp,  rhythmic  beat 
Sings  out  with  fire-Hies  in  the  wheat. 

O  never  of  sucli  blest  despite 
Dreamed  I,  whom  fate  was  wont  to  cheat— 

And  like  a  star  your  face,  and  white — 
While  mingling,  tingling,  wild  as  sleet, 
Stormed  all  those  fire-Hies  through  the  wheat. 

Though  of  that  country  of  delight 
The  farther  bounds  we  shall  not  greet. 

Still,  sweet  of  all,  that  summer  night. 
That  maddest,  gladdest  night  most  sweet. 
Watching  the  fire-Hies  in  the  wheat! 


MUSIC  IX  THE  NIOnT. 

When  stars  pui-sue  their  solemn  Hight, 

Oft  in  the  middle  of  the  night 

A  strain  of  music  visits  me. 

Hushed  in  a  moment  silvery — 

Such  rich  and  rapturous  sti-ains  as  make 

The  verv  soul  of  silence  ache 

With  Umging  for  the  melody. 

Or  lovers  in  the  distant  dusk 
Of  summer  gardens,  sweet  with  musk. 
Pouring  their  blissful  burden  out. 
The  breaking  joy,  the  <lying  doubt. 
Or  revelers,  all  flown  with  wine, 
And  in  a  madness  half  divine. 
Beating  the  broken  tune  about. 

Or  else  the  rude  and  rolling  nt>tes 

That  leave  some  strolling  sailors*  throats, 

Hoarse  with  the  salt  spray  it  may  be. 

Of  many  a  mile  of  rushing  sea; 

Or  some  high-min<led  dreamer  strays 

Late  through  the  solitary  ways, 

Xor  heeds  the  listening  night  or  me. 

Or  how,  how  whence  those  tones  be  heard. 
Hearing  the  slumbering  soul  is  stirred. 
As  when  a  swiftly  passing  light 
Startles  the  shadows  into  Hight, 
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While  one  remembrant-e  suddenly 
Thrills  through  the  melting  melody— 
A  strain  of  music  in  the  night. 

Out  of  the  darkness  bursts  the  song, 
Into  the  darkness  moves  along; 
Only  a  chord  of^  memory  jars, 
Only  an  old  wound  burns  its  scars, 
As  the  wild  sweetness  of  the  strain 
Smites  the  heart  with  passionate  pain. 
And  vanishes  among  the  stars. 


^eUit 


huxteri; 


The  free,  pure  air  of  her  island  home,  the  "  Isle  of  Shoals,"  where  she  holds  "Sum- 
mer court  •'  in  hvx  delightful  cottajje,  is  one  of  her  ensential  needs.  This  charming,  well- 
knonu  poetess,  was  born  in  rortsniouth.  N.  H.,  June  '29.  1835,  and  her  verses  have  the 
very  swing  of  the  sea.  Ainon^;  her  papers  uiM>n  the  islands  of  New  Hampshire  and 
II aiue,  is  a  scries  of  great  interest  and  value,  wliich  appeared  in  the  Atlantic  MotUhfy, 
Says  one  of  her  personal  friends,  in  rrfcrring  to  the  fact  that  the  boys  and  the  girls  have 
no  truer  or  better  friend  than  she.— "As?  we  sat  in  her  rotmi,  we  all  at  once  hoanl,  far 
down  in  the  street,  the  letting  out  of  one  of  the  public  schools.  As  the  glad  shouts  and 
merry  laughter  of  the  children  came  up  to  us,  Mrs.  Thaxter  paused  in  her  work,  her 
bright  eyes  glistened  with  pleasure,  and  she  satil,  '  Bless  tliem!  *  with  delightful  hearti- 
ness as  if  refreshed  by  what  some  other  less  sympathetic  soul  might  call  a  racket.** 


THE  WATCH  OF  HOOXE  ISLAND. 

They  crossed  the  lonely  an<l  lamenting  se.a; 

Its  moaning  seemed  but  singing.    *'  Wilt  thou  dare," 
He  asked  her,  **  brave  the  loneliness  with  me  ?" 

**  Wh.at  loneyuess,"  she  sai<l,  **if  thou  art  there?" 

Afar  and  cold  on  the  horizon's  rim 

Loomed  the  tall  light-house,  like  a  ghostly  sign; 
They  sighed  not  as  the  shore  behind  grew  dim, 

A  rose  of  joy  they  bore  across  the  brine. 

They  gained  the  barren  rock,  and  made  their  home 
Among  the  wild  waves  and  the  sea-birds  wild; 

The  wintry  winds  blew  fierce  across  the  foam. 
But  in  each  other's  eyes  they  looked  and  smiled. 

Aloft  the  light-house  sent  its  warnings  wide. 
Fed  by  their  faithful  hands,  and  ships  in  sight 

With  joy  beheld  it,  and  on  land  men  cried, 
"Look,  clear  and  steady  burns  Boone  Island  light!** 

And,  while  they  trimmed  the  lamp  with  busy  hands, 
** Shine  far  and  through  the  dark,  sweet  night,"  they  cried; 

*' Bring  safely  b.ack  the  sailors  from  all  lands 
To  waiting  love, — wife,  mother,  sister,  bride!" 
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No  tempest  shook  their  calm,  though  many  a  storm 
Tore  the  vexed  ocean  into  furious  spray ; 

No  chill  could  find  them  in  their  Eden  warm, 
And  gently  Time  lapsed  onward  day  by  day. 

Said  I,  no  chill  could  liufl  them  ?  There  is  one 
Whose  awful  footfalls  everywhere  are  known, 

Vtith  echoing  sobs,  who  chills  the  summer  sun, 
And  turns  the  happy  heart  of  youth  to  stone; 

Inexorable  Death,  a  silent  guest 

At  every  hearth,  before  whose  footsteps  flee 
All  joys,  who  rules  the  earth,  and,  without  rest. 

Roams  the  vast  shuddering  spaces  of  the  sea; 

Death  found  them;  tunied  his  face  and  passed  her  by. 

But  laid  a  finger  on  her  lover's  lips. 
And  there  was  silence.     Then  the  storm  ran  high, 

And  tossed  and  troubled  sore  the  distant  ships. 

Nay,  who  shall  speak  the  terrors  of  the  night. 
The  speechless  sorrow,  the  supreme  despair? 

Still  like  a  ghost  she  trimmed  the  waning  light, 
Dragging  her  slow  weight  up  tlie  winding  stair. 

With  more  than  oil  the  saving  lamp  she  fed. 
While  lashed  to  madness  the  wild  sea  she  heard ; 

She^kept  her  awful  vigil  with  the  dead. 
And  God's  sweet  pity  still  she  ministered. « 

O  sailors,  hailing  loud  the  cheerful  beam. 
Piercing  so  far  the  tumult  of  the  dark, 

A  radiant  star  of  hope,  you  could  not  dream 
What  misery  there  sat  cherishing  that  spark! 

Three  times  the  night,  tiw  terrible  to  bear, 

Descended,  shrouded  in  the  storm.     At  last 
The  sun  rose  clear  and  still  on  her  despair. 

And  all  her  striving  to  the  winds  she  cast, 

• 

And  bowe<i  her  head,  and  let  the  light  die  out, 
For  the  wide  sea  lay  calm  as  her  dead  love. 

When  evening  fell,  from  the  far  land,  in  doubt. 
Vainly  to  find  that  faithful  star  men  strove. 

Sailors  and  landsmen  look,  and  women's  eyes. 
For  pity  ready,  sean-h  in  vain  the  night. 

And  wondering  neighbor  unto  neighbor  cries, 
**Now  what,  think  you,  can  ail  Boone  Island  light?** 
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Out  from  the  cuast  toward  her  high  tower  they  sailed; 

They  found  her  watching,  silent,  hy  her  dead, 
A  shadowy  woman,  who  nor  wept  nor  wailed, 

But  answere<l  what  they  spake,  till  all  was  said. 

They  bore  the  dead  and  living  both  awfiy. 

With  anguish  time  seemed  powerless  to  destroy 
She  turned,  and  backward  gazed  across  the  bay, — 

Lost  in  the  sad  sea  lay  her  rose  of  joy. 


]§owi^d  ^iven. 
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WANTED  TO  BE  AN  EDITOR.* 

I  have  seen  a  man  so  lost  to  all  pity, 

With  temper  wrought  up  and  courage  so  gritty. 

As  to  wish  that  he,  too,  an  editor  was  — 

Put  him  in  the  chair,  and  he'd  *^just  make  the  boss.** 

To  edit  a  newspaper  was  so  easy  a  thing, 

That  the  demented  fellow  thusly  did  sing: 

"  I  wish  I  were  an  editor — 

I  really  do,  indeed ; 
It  seems  to  me  that  editors 

Get  everything  they  need. 
They  get  the  biggest  and  the  best 

Of  everything  that  grows, 
And  get  in  free  to  circuses 

And  other  kinds  of  shows; 
And  when  a  mammoth  cheese  is  cut. 

They  always  get  a  slice. 
For  saying  *  Mrs.  Smith  knows  how 

To  make  it  very  nice.* 
The  largest  pumpkin,  longest  beet, 

And  other  garden  stuff, 

*  From  a  poem  read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  u£  the  Maine  Press  Association,  in  Port- 
land, Jan.  24, 1884. 
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Ih  blown  iiit4>  tlie  KHiu-tum 

H>  :in  e<iit4»rial  piifl. 
Th<*  <*<lit-<>r  IK  an  eny:ine 

\Vln»M»  liri'h  will  ne'er  j;o  *»ut. 
He  alwavK  meanK  t-o  keep  up  stream, 

Tliou;!li  (ftlicr  men  may  pout. 
I'ufT.  pufT.  pufl,  fmni  morn  till  uiKht, 

Pulling  Htill  in  tlie  ^larin^  n<M»n, 
PulT  by  <lay  and  by  camlle-li^^bt, 

I'ufl  bv  sun  and  i>uff  bv  moon. 
The  bi^^est  buj;  will  speak  to  them. 

No  matter  1h»w  they  drenK — 
A  Khabby  eoat  is  n(»tliin{;— if 

Vou  own  a  printing-press. 
At  Ia4li4's'  f.iirs  they  *re  almost  hu^^cHl 

liy  pr«*tty  ^irls,  you  kn<»w. 
That  th«*y  may  c-niek  up  every thinjj 

The  ladies  have  to  sh.ow. 
Ami  thus  they  K<^t  a  bh>w-out  fn»e 

At  «'verv  party  feed--- 
The  reason  is,    -because  they  write, 

And  other  i)eople  read." 

When  that  man*K  son<;  had  ended  in  a  shout, 

I  t4M>k  him  by  th<>  hand,  and  led  him  where 
The  ^nive,  pale  man  wh<»m  he  had  read  about 

Sat  with  his  family  at  their  scanty  fare. 
No  well-stulTi'tl  turkey  and  no  fatted  p>ose 

(traced  that  frail  IxKird  of  pine-tree  lumWr  made, 
No  be<»fsteak  rare,  n(»  ten<lerh>in  of  mmwe, 

No  mutton-chop  was  on  that  table  laid. 

Hut  now,  b(>hold!  uptui  the  old  cracketl  plate 

The  saw-dust  pudding  of  historic  fame. 
The  skimmed-milk  pitcher  sat  beside  it«  mate 

Of  butter  stronjj:  *t  was  seize<l  on  all  the  same 
By  that  hard  cri>w<l  of  famished  print^»r*8  devils, 

With  sharpened  teeth  and  appetites  so  keen 
That  they  ct»uM  llud,  where  <lemons  have  their  revels, 

A  bountctMis  repast  as  was  ever  seen. 

Last  ctunes  the  pie — the  printer  »  piV,  indeed. 

Served  with  roller  composition  as  the  crust. 
A  hearty  dinner  on  which  thev  daily  feed, 

Kat  it  or  starve;  *  tis  dinner  now,  or  bust! 
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Forth  from  tliis  meal  the  poor  man  wends  his  way 
To  that  dim  cloister  where  liis  brain  works  well, 

Amid  the  cobwebs  that  the  li^ht  of  day 
Shows  pendant  on  the  ceiling  of  his  prison  cell. 

The  door  is  opened,  and  a  sulphnrous  smell 

Fills  all  the  space,  as  he  of  cloven  foot 
And  forked  tongue,  the  devil  of  the  printer's  hell, 

(/Omes  with  eyeballs  glaring  and  with  cheeks  of  soot. 

^^  More  vopif  now  is  wanted,''  said  the  fiend, 
"Two  columns  space  is  waiting  to  be  lilled; 

Each  single  item  of  the  local  news  is  gleaned, 
The  copy  's  all  been  put  in  type  by  lingers  skilled.'* 

With  scissors  ui)raised.  the  editor  grasped 
The  last  excrhange  that  the  mail  had  brought, 

The  leader  there  to  his  heart  he  clasped; 

**1*11  make  it  mine  own— a  most  happy  thought." 

15ut  list!  a  gentle  step  on  the  stair  is  heard, 

And  Jones  (U)mes  in,  who  has  talked  to  death 
Good  men  in  his  day,  or  clianged  to  curd 

Their  tempers  sweet,  and  with  poisonous  breath 
Riddled  tlieir  characters  fore  and  aft. 

Till  the  way  was  strown  with  shipwrecked  craft. 
He  settled  himself  in  the  softest  <diair. 

Unbuttoned  his  coat  and  wiped  his  chin. 
Ran  his  long  lingers  through  his  matted  hair, 

Opened  his  mouth  and  was  about  to  begin, — 
When  the  door  again  opens  and  Smith  appears; 

He  wishes  to  glance  at  the  morning  Journal. 

He's  just  hear<l  some  news,  but  strongly  fears 

Twas  wrongly  reported  by  gossii)s  infernal. 

Please,  I'll  nut  bother  you,  but  just  let  me  look 

O'er  this  pile  of  exchanges  here  in  the  chair; 
Or,  if  you  don't  mind,  I'll  read  this  new  book, 

That  your  notice  of  it  may  be  honest  and  fair." 

Up  the  rickety  stairs  creeps  a  ponderous  fnime. 

The  sweat  on  his  brow  stands  bead-like  and  glowing, - 
He  clasps  a  big  due-bill  bearing  his  name, 

With  a  dun  from  the  editor  whom  he  is  owing. 
Clutched  in  his  right  hand  the  king  of  all  clubs, 

Mightier  than  that  wdiich  Hercules  shied 
At  the  swift-footed  beast  and  her  venomous  cubs — 

A  being  like  that  would  have  Satan  defied. 

S6 
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He  enters  the  s:in«.-tuin.  and  down  <ni  tlie  floor 
KeMH  liiK  lni;:e  elub,  while  he  "wipes  off  his  chin," 

**PuIIk  down  his  vest."  and  shim^i  Ui  tlie  door; 
lliH  work  of  destruction  is  runm  to  bejjin. 

• 

lie  toi»k  tlie  pale  man  from  the  editi»r*s  chair, 

By  tlie  na]Hf  of  the  neck  and  twist  of  the  hair. 

And  hehl  him  suspended  'twixt  heaven  and  earth — 

Twasno  season  of  levitv,  neither  of  mirth. 

He  melted  awav  in  the  air  of  the  den— 

Tlie  stillf  silent  air  where  so  lon^  he  had  been. 

With  his  seissoi-s  and  pasU^brush  and  rusty  old  pen. 

As  the  boy  next  morning  was  sweeping  the  room, 
A  jjrease-spot  adhered  to  a  wisp  of  his  broom; 
A  venlirt  w;is  rendered— they  read  it  who  run: 
The  editor  iterisfted  becaui*e  of  a  dun! 


S'  <&'  §fttrhiiutL 


Mn.  8.  M.  Sturt^TAiit,  the  wife  of  a  Sw(Nlciibor{|rian  clergyman,  formerly  settled  in  Pori- 
Und,  i»  b«flfi*vtNi  to  liav4^  U'eii  h  iiativ<*  of  31aiiie,  horn  about  1835.  She  was  the  author 
of  Kveral  littl«*  vo1uiu«'K,  in  protMs  and  verse.  «Mititli*d  "Sunshine  and  Shade,'*  **  Winter 
Scenes."  **  Willie  WHiton,"  and  "  Tlio  Holidays:"  the  la-^t  iiaine«i  vuiuni-3  wan  printed 
bv  8.  H.  Coleeworthy,  in  Portland,  IHli,  Mn.  Sturtevant  <lied,  a  few  yeani  since,  in  Cal- 
ifornia. 


A  SONG  FOK  THE  OLD  YEAIi. 

A  8<mK  for  the  ever  hastening;  time, 

A  dirjxe  for  the  dyinj^  year — 
Closed  are  its  re<.*ord8  of  jjoodness  and  crime, 

I'assed  its  hours  of  hope  and  fear. 

O  swiftly  indeed  have  the  moments  passed, 

Since  the  year  was  first  be^un; 
When  it  seemed  that  it  would  forever  last. 

But  now  its  race  is  run. 

And  what  tale,  Old  Year,  do  thy  records  bear 

Of  the  hours  thus  quickly  Hed  ? 
Have  the  hopes  that  j^reeted  thy  mom  so  fair 

Turned  to  joys,  as  on  time  sped  ? 

Can  we  trace  in  every  succeed  in  j;  page, 

Number  with  each  passinj;  day 
A  victory  won,  an  advancing;  siep 

In  the  onward,  upward  way  ? 
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All!  not  tliis,  indeed,  does  memory  trace 

In  the  records  of  the  i)ast; 
'Tis  a  cliequored  page,  where  sorrow  and  crime 

Witli  alternate  joys  are  east. 

And  swiftly,  too  swiftly,  have  passed  the  hours 

For  our  improvement  given — 
We  mourn  in  vain  our  wasted  time  and  powers, 

Our  slow  advance  towards  heaven. 

Yet  still  our  saddened  eyes  can  trace,  through  tears, 

Gleams  of  joys,  so  pure  and  free. 
That  they  will  brighten  all  our  after  years 

With  their  hallowed  memory. 

Farewell  to  thee.  Old  Year!    Lifers  record  now 

Turns  an  unwritten  pnge; 
Another  leaf  to  memory's  book  is  given, 

Another  year  to  age. 


mnnh  (BUziibeth  BrHdhmti  Goodwin, 
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charming  litrle  stories  and  poems  which  wore  widely  read  throughout  New  England. 
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LAKE  LUCP:RXE. 

O  fair  Lucerne,  thy  waters  make 
A  mirror  for  proud  Khigi's  face, 

And  clouds  their  purjde  glory  take 
From  lieavenly  heights  to  lend  thee  grace; 

Then  on  thy  softly  blushing  breast 
In  golden  silence  calmly  rest. 
As  an  infant  to  its  mother  pressed ! 

Upon  thy  waves  the  lily  wlnte 
In  summer  sunshine  idly  dreams; 

The  harebell  bends  to  catch  the  light 
That  on  thy  crystal  bosom  gleams ; 

The  brown-eyed  pansy  lifts  its  head 
From  off  the  tender  mosses^  bed 
On  thee  her  incense  sweet  to  shed. 
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'Tis  tlu'  nymph  st»  deftly  ludilcn 

ill  a  leafy  slniiie, 
In  lier  jioMeii  heart  still  throhhin^ 

Mennn'ies  ilivine. 

Ever  silent,  ever  seeinjr. 
Every  heart  she  knows, — 

All  thy  h>ve,  thy  hope,  thy  lt»n«nn^ 
\Vhisj>er  tt>  the  Hose! 


KIXEO. 

THE    I.KOK\I>   t>F    M(M>SKI(KAI)    LAKK. 

How  heantifnl  the  niorninji:  hreaks 
I'pon  tile  Kin<;  of  moinitain  lakes! 
The  forests,  far  as  eye  <'an  reaeh, 
Streteh  ^reen  and  still  from  either  beaeh. 
And  leajjnes  away  the  waters  j^leam 
Kesi>lendent  in  the  sunrise  beam; 
Vet  feathery  vaiM»rs,  eirelinL'  slow. 
Wreathe  the  <lark  hniw  of  Kineo. 

The  hermit  Monnt  in  sullen  seorn 
Repels  the  rosy  toueh  t>f  morn. 
As  some  remorseful,  li>nely  heart. 
From  hnuian  pleasure  set  apart. 
Shrinks  evt*n  from  the  tender  t<MU'h 
Of  pity,  lest  it  yirld  too  mueh. 
So  sj>eeehless  >till  to  frien<l  or  for. 
Frowns  the  hlaek  elitY  of  Kineo. 

Yet,  as  the  whisperinjx  rii»ples  break 
From  the  still  surfaee  i»f  the  lake 
On  the  repellant  roeks,  they  sei'm 
To  murnnir  h»w.  as  in  a  dream, 
The  mountain's  name,  and  day  by  day 
The  listen in'4  breezes  bear  away 
A  memory  of  the  h»ni:  a}X(», 
A  satl,  wild  tale  of  Kineo. 

How  many  moons  ran  no  man  say 
O'er  heaven's  blue  sea  have  sailed  away, 
Sinee  Kine«>  and  his  lleet  eani>c 
First  vani.sheil  from  his  kimlred's  view, 
Hunter  and  warrior  lithe  and  keen. 
No  brave  on  all  the  lake  was  seen 
Whose  wijxwam  eonld  such  trophies  show 
As  the  green  roof  of  Kineo. 
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There  is  so  mucli  to  learn  iu  life,  so  much  to  overcome, 
And  we  so  love  to  help  ourselves  and  leave  our  friends  alone, 
While  envy,  pride,  and  all  the  train  that  follow  selfishness, 
Crush  out  the  gladness  from  our  way,  and  give  us  bitterness. 

O  if  we  could  but  rise  above  these  petty  sins  of  ours, 

How  often  where  we  gather  thorns,  we  might  find  sweetest  flowers; 

If  we  could  only  love  tlie  small,  and  on  the  simple  wait, 

Instead  of  power,  and  worldly  fame,  and  men  of  high  estate; 

If  we  would  follow  after  Christ,  the  source  of  heavenly  food, 

We  might  become  the  highest  types  of  man  and  womanhood. 

We  know  ho  taught  us  what  is  best,  why  should  we  doubt  His  word. 
Or  shrink  and  faint  because  we  fear  to  tread  a  toilsome  road  ? 
He  wore  the  thorns  without  complaint,  and  found  a  cross  of  pain. 
That  we  might  win  a  land  of  love  where  the  immortal  reign; 
And  should  we  fear  t^)  tread  the  path  His  bleeding  feet  have  trod  ? 
And  should  we  drea<.l  the  open  hand  of  an  all-loving  God  ? 

Throw  back  the  darkness  from  your  path,  your  reasoning  vain  and  cold, 
And  Faith  will  lead  your  erring  feet  nearer  the  Saviour's  fold; 
And  whisper,  jvs  one  did  of  old,  **Hclp  Thou  mine  unbelief  T' 
And  He  will  teach  you  what  you  need,  and  give  your  soul  relief. 

From  out  Christ's  fold  a  little  face  makes  glad  my  p^issiug  hours — 

The  soul  has  sunshine  all  its  own,  un(Hmmed  by  earthly  powers, 

An  everlasting  song  of  joy,  sweet  as  an  incense  hymn. 

That  paves  a  path  of  radiant  light  no  cloud  can  ever  dim; 

Before  me  winds  a  shining  stair,  where,  if  I  would  be  led. 

No  power  will  hold  me  from  mine  own;  the  Ucing  —not  the  dead. 
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tion  was  exhausted,  and  another  issucil  within  a  few  weelu.   Her  second  volume. "  Under 

Pine  and  Palm,"  was  lately  published  in  Boston,  and  is  dedicated,  iu  chaste  and  beaatl- 
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And  smote  the  foe  with  hopeless  doom. 
But  when  tlie  grateful  warriors  fain 
Would  seek  his  well-known  face  again, 
Their  gifts  and  homage  to  bestow, 
Gone,  like  a  mist,  was  Kineo. 

They  saw  him  not,  but  from  that  hour 
They  bowed  before  his  wizanl  power; 
His  watch-lire  grew  to  l>e  a  shrine 
Half-terrible  an<l  half-diviue. 
None  ever  knew  when  death  drew  nigh, 
When  into  darker  mvsterv 
Of  cloud  alune  or  deep  below 
Stole  the  s.id  ghost  of  Kineo. 

But  when  his  camp-fire  burned  no  more, 

The  solitary  mountain  bore 

His  name;  and  when  at  times  the  sky 

Grew  dark,  a  long,  despairing  sigh 

Down  the  dark  precipice  rolled 

And  tempest  terrible  foretold. 

The  fishers  feared  the  wind,  the  snow. 

The  lightning,  less  than  Kineo. 

Now  beautiful  the  morning  skies 
Look  on  this  forest  paradise; 
Fresh  voices,  loud  and  joyous,  wake 
The  echoes  of  the  gmnd  old  lake: 
But  underneath  that  frowning  height 
The  shadow  and  the  spell  of  night 
Come  back;  the  o:irs  fall  still  and  slow. 
The  waves  sigh.  Peace  to  Kineo! 


THE  BOWDOIX  OAK. 

Pl*nt«d  in  1802  by  George  Tlioriulike.  a  member  of  the  first  class  of  Bow«loin.  He  <lied 
mt  the  age  of  twenty-one,  ihe  only  one  of  that  class  remembered  by  the  students  of  Bow- 
tloiu  to-day.— Ora/io/<  of  T.  Ji.  Simonton. 

Ye  bi'cezy  boughs  of  Bowdoin's  oak. 

Sing  low  your  summer  rune ! 
In  murmuring,  rhythmic  tones  respond 

To  every  breath  of  June; 

And  memories  of  the  joyous  youth. 

Through  all  your  songs  repeat. 
Who  plucked  the  acorn  from  the  twig 

Blown  lightly  to  his  feet. 
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And  gayly  to  his  fellows  cried : 

"  My  destiny  behold! 
This  seed  shall  keep  my  memory  green 

In  ages  yet  untold. 

**  I  trust  it  to  the  sheltering  sod, 

I  hail  the  promised  tree  I 
Sing,  unborn  oak,  through  long  decades, 

And  ever  sing  of  me!" 

By  cloud  and  sunbeam  nourished  well, 

The  tender  sapling  grew. 
Less  stalwart  than  the  rose  which  drank 

From  the  same  cup  of  dew; 

But  royal  blood  was  in  its  veins. 

Of  true  Ilellenic  line, 
And  sunward  reached  its  longing  arms 

With  impulses  divine. 

The  rushing  river  as  it  passed 
Caught  wliisjiers  from  the  tree. 

And  each  returning  tide  brought  back 
Tlie  answer  of  the  sea. 

Till  to  the  listening  groves  a  voice. 
New  and  harmonious,  spoke. 

And  from  a  throne  of  foliage  looked 
The  spirit  of  the  oak  I 

Then  birds  of  hap])iest  omen  built 

High  in  its  denser  shade. 
And  grand  responses  to  the  storms 

The  souiidinjr  branches  made. 


'o 


Beneath  its  bower  the  bard  beloved 

His  budding  chaplet  wore. 
The  wizard  king  of  romance  dreamed 

His  wild,  enchanting  lore; 

And  scholars,  musing  in  its  shade. 
Have  heard  their  country's  cry — 

Their  lips  gave  back—**  O  sweet  it  is 
For  native  land  to  die!  *' 

With  hearts  that  burned  they  cast  aside 

These  peaceful  oaken  bays ; 
The  hero's  blood-red  path  they  trod — 

Be  theirs  the  hero's  praise. 
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O  though  Dodona*8  voice  is  hushed, 

A  new,  inteuser  fiame 
Stirs  the  proud  oak  to  whisper  still 

Some  dear  illustrious  name! 

And  what  of  liim  whose  happy  mood 
Foretold  this  sylvan  birtli  ? 

In  boyhood's  prime  he  sjiuk  to  rest; 
His  work  was  done  on  earth. 

Brief  was  his  race,  and  light  his  task. 

For  immortility 
His  only  tribute  to  the  years— 

The  planting  of  a  tree. 

Sing  low,  green  oak,  thy  summer  rune, 

Sing  valor,  love  and  truth. 
Thyself  a  fair,  embo<lied  thought, 

A  living  dream  of  truth. 


BAR  HARBOR. 

The  island  glitters  on  the  bay, 

Pride  of  the  summer  sea. 
And  sky  and  wave  exultant  homage  pay 

Her  blooming  royalty. 

The  harbor  gleams  with  myriad  snowy  sail 

That  wait  her  queenly  will; 
She  wraps  the  mist  about  her  like  a  veil. 

And  ever>*  oar  is  still. 

But  as  the  sun  outpours  his  ardent  ray. 

Afar  her  beauties  show; 
Bright  awnings,  snowy  tents,  pavilions  gay, 

With  life  and  lustre  glow. 

No  hiding-place  is  this  for  mournful  fate. 

No  sorrow  here  is  guest; 
These  summer  palaces  are  dedicate 

To  pleasure  and  to  rest. 

Here  Fashion  plumes  her  brilliant,  airy  wing. 

And  brightens  sea  and  shore, — 
A  rainbow-colored,  transitory  thing. 

Now  here,  now  8een  no  more. 
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Pleased  with  the  brief,  exotic  revelry 

Of  tliis  ephemeral  train, 
In  proud  delight  tlie  city  of  the  sea 

Assumes  imperial  reign; 

While  in  his  solitude,  serene  and  high, 

The  Island  Genius  sits, 
Unconscious  of  the  rose-winged  butterfly 

Which  o'er  his  footstool  Hits. 


ONLY  WAITING. 

Only  waiting  till  the  shadows 

Are  a  little  longer  grown; 
Only  waiting  till  the  glimmer 

Of  the  day's  last  beam  is  flown; 
Till  the  night  of  earth  is  faded 

From  the  heart  once  full  of  diiy, 
Till  the  dawn  of  heaven  is  breaking 

Through  the  twilight  soft  and  gray. 

Only  waiting  till  the  reapers 

Have  the  last  sheaf  gatiiered  home, 
For  the  summer  time  hath  faded 

And  the  autumn  winds  arc  come. 
Quickly  reapers,  gather  quickly 

The  last  ripe  hours  of  my  heart, 
For  the  bloom  of  life  is  withered 

And  I  hasten  to  depart. 

Only  waiting  till  the  angels 

Oi)en  wide  the  mystic  gate. 
At  whose  feet  1  long  have  lingered. 

Weary,  poor  and  desolate; 
Even  now  I  hear  their  footsteps 

And  their  voices  far  away, 
If  they  call  me  I  am  waiting. 

Only  waiting  to  obey. 

Only  waiting  till  the  shadows 

Are  a  little  longer  grown; 
Only  waiting  till  the  glimmer 

Of  the  day's  last  beam  is  flowu; 
Then  from  out  the  field  of  darkness 

Holy,  deathless  stars  shall  rise. 
By  whose  light  my  soul  will  gladly 

Wing  her  passage  to  the  skies. 
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f  Kev.  William  W.  Marph  wa?"  !)orn  in  Orono.  Ffh.  12.  lS3'u  He  |wt!t9escte<l  a  d<*ll«ite  con- 
stitution, quick  and  rare  itHn<*i)»;nty.  hiu!  h  •h'vour  hiiiI  •tf  rinus  nature.  He  was  adniitteil 
to  inoniNT-^liip  in  tli*;  Ka-^t  Maiiif  0»i)f«'rt'iio«*  in  InHII. nntl  nintinut^l  in  the  ministry  until 
hia  <leatli,  at  Brewer.  Me  ,  Anwr  IS.  lK«r».  His  high  cliarapt*^  w«in  r»-*peet:  liix  wunn  pyin- 
patliira.  HfTectir»n:  lii«  rnre  tai*'iit'(.  <»|  a  (HM'tii*  :in*l  |>liiI<>tM»{ihic  onlfr  ailniiration.     His 

K ems  have  not  yet  ^.•♦•n  c<»l !<*<•!••< I  inii»  a  volnin**:  but  th«*y  are  w*»rihy  of  |ire«*rvatlou, 
ing  rich  in  the  ••K«enli  tl  eJoments  of  true  jMH'tr^'.  Anions  his  lonp«*r  pieces  are  **  'Hie 
Afipen*n  St'try,"  **  Yuie-Ti«l»\**  "  The  Temptation.**  eto.  His  memory  is  very  precious  to 
those  who  kiiew  him  i>t;r»onaIly.     Hii«  i^ave  was  made  in  Mouut  Ho|ie. 


*'TIIE  TIDE  IS  OUT.'' 

'\'\\v  tide  iH  (»iit!  and  faint  anil  far 

Tlie  k'SsoninjJT  rii'idi'**  play: 
A  stranj;t%  swift  loss  of  atfliience  falls 

Upon  our  sunny  l»ay. 
An<l  stran<le<l  kolj*,  and  tan«rU'<l  weeds. 

And  lirown  wot  wastes  of  sand. 
With  ^aunt,  wliite  rocks,  ami  shallow  jumiIs, 

Disfipire  all  the  strand. 

And  yet,  an  hour  ajjone,  1  passed; 

What  wealth  of  wave  was  here: 
With  all  its  ereeks  and  inlets  full, 

The  hav  lav  hroad  and  clear. 
Its  fresh  screen  isles  seemed  anehored  deep. 

Lapped  to  their  jrrasses*  edjre; 
Ami  deep— the  blue  sea's  secret— slept 

The  weed  and  wave-woni  ledj^e. 

0  ehbinjr  tide  and  naked  shores! 
C)  shrunken,  shallow  bav! 

'  ft 

How  sharp  and  true,  the  tyjie  ye  brinjx. 

Of  my  soul's  j^aiijre  to-day. 
And  vet,  but  vesterdav,  I  knew 

Its  farthest  banks  were  brimmed; 
And  fair  preen  isles.  In  amber  lip:ht, 

On  its  clear  depths  were  limned. 

1  deemed  I  drew,  in  thought  and  word. 

From  unjjuessed  depths  of  jiower; 
And  those  still  depths  flashed  bright  with  gems 

In  that  full-flooded  hour. 
But  ah!  to-day  the  tide  is  out: 

Behold  these  tangled  weeds; 
These  bare  brown  shores  and  weltering  pools 

Reveal  my  souPs  great  needs. 


\ 
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O  fair,  brijjht  bay  I  thy  wealth  of  wave 

Wells  not  from  thine  own  sprinji^s; 
Nor  leaps  it  in  from  mountain  streams, 

Fresh  as  the  morninfj^'s  winjjs. 
And  tlnm,  who  niak'st  its  ebb  an<l  flow, 

Tlie  truth  is,  too,  for  tiiee; 
The  tide  which  fills  tliy  deepest  deeps 

Flows  from  a  far-oft"  sea. 

O  shoreless  Soa!    O  deep  of  Love  I 

Thou  tide  of  life  to  me, 
Flow  throujjfh  the  channels  of  my  lift?, 

With  fuller  tide  and  free; 
Ebb  thou  no  more  from  t)ut  my  soul ; 

Leave  no  low,  welterinj]j  shore; 
But  grant,  throuj^h  all  my  being*s  feacli, 

A  flood-tide  evermore. 


*'D0  YOU  LOVE  ME?" 

**Do  yon  love  me,  papa,  do  you?'* 

But  1  pause  not  now  to  hear; 
And  my  pen  but  speeds  the  fiuster, 

As  the  low  voice  strikes  my  ear. 
**l)o  yrm  love  me,  papa,  do  you?" 

Comes  the  eager  plea  again ; 
And  the  clear  voice's  plaintive  quiver 

Bears  an  undertone  of  pain. 

Frank  blue  eyes  are  full  upon  me; 

Tender  mouth,  so  soft  and  red; 
Golden  locks  like  autumn  sunshine 

Round  the  little  shapely  head; 
And  a  loving,  wistful  longing 

On  the  upturned  baby-f;ice; 
All  the  while,  the  dimpled  fingers 

Fondle  mine  with  baby  grace. 

**  Do  you  love  me  ?  "    Precious  darling  I 

And  I  fling  the  pen  away. 
As  I  clasp  the  living  sunbeam 

That  is  shining  through  my  day; 
Yes,  I  love  each  curve  and  dimple; 

But  through  every  passing  whim 
Glad  1  trace  thy  warm  heart's  loving, 

Welling  upward  like  a  hymn. 
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So  I  holii  thee  close,  an<I,  musing. 

Read  ft>r  thee  the  hours  to  come; 
Ami  I  i-are  not  in  my  dreaminjr, 

Thoujrli  the  oraoU's  are  dumb. 
Little  maiden,  in  tliy  kiving 

Waits  for  thee  a  woHd  of  bliss. 
And  the  sunshine  of  thy  spirit 

Shall  find  heaven  in  a  kiss. 

Love-lined  nests  shall  jiive  thee  shelter; 

Onlv,  can  thev  last  for  ave? 
Thou  shalt  find  the  fireside  idols: 

Grxl  ft>rbid  they  pn>ve  but  clay: 
O  that  through  all  lovi*  and  losin;:: 

God  wouhl  keep  thee  as  ttMlay; 
So.  thy  r«>sc-hued  world  about  thee. 

Youth  might  tlit,  but  peace  would  stay. 


3usiiu  (f)iik  Cur/is, 


31 'SB  Curtis,  better  known  in  literature  as  "  Hope  Harvey/*  under  which  title  she  ha» 
gaine*!  marked  favor,  wa.*  bi»rn  in  (larlautl.  Me..  Feb.  18.  \S36,  tlie  daughter  of  George 
and  I^uisa  S.  Curtis.  She  c<>niplete<i  her  *'nrlv  e«iuo:itit>n  at  G«>rham  Seminary,  since 
which  time  failing  health  luis  cauM**!  serioas  limitati<>u<«  to  h<^r  ambitious  nature.  She 
has,  howerer.  contributed  for  several  yearii  to  lenling  pfri(.>(lic:ii!t.  bijth  in  verse  and 
prtise,  the  fonner  ilatina;  from  htr  thirt*H-nth  year,  and  re«vivin;;  ninch  appreciation, 
oecauAe  real, and  inwrou.iht  wiih  h^r  n»o;»i  i«;icre^l  hrart-exjierieiwes.  Her  proM  articles, 
** half-fermon.  half  essay."  :c«  one  literary  critio  li:u  it.aiil.  are  of  a  distinetlv  reIi);iou8 
nature,  appealin;;  to  the'  hij^lior  ornotioii<«.  but  wIumi  stirre^l  to  a  Ii;j;hter  vein,  there  is  a 
compouml  of  humor  and  path<»s  of  genuine  interest.  Thotieli  an  invalitl.  her  influence, 
sympathy  and  liHlptnliir^s.  in  Iht  own  family,  as  also  in  church  interests  and  outside 
relations,  has  proved  invahiHbie.  But  no  :ippre<*:ati<m  )<  S(»  sweet  to  her  as  that  which 
OiMues  fn»m  some  wrary  wiwii m.  who  snys  •>f  h»*r  word"*  of  eheer.  "They  rest  rae."  One, 
referring  to  her  inton«e  sutr»'nii;p<.  s:tys.  •■  Sliv  i>  th«.'  i>ers:stent  violet  which  blooms  out 
with  every  ray  of  sun-sh:n»*.  an«l  this  n.'qnires  a  o«niri)^'»  auil  a  phil»>sophy  that  stamp-*  her 
a  h'-roine.'*  She  li.-is  one  si'«i»r.  aNo  a  wrJt«'r  under  the  {vn-niime  <»f  "Charity  Snow." 
Their  pastor  has  saiil.  '*  I  alw,i\s  '.jo  away  fnmi  a  ••-ill  t\n  llieai  leelins  better  than  when  I 
came.  They  are  an  insp  ratio>i  to  m»-  "  In  th'-ir  iiierary  lalh»rs.  and  in  their  love,  these 
sisters  twain  have  fre«iuently  In^en  compire^i  to  Alice  and  i'hebe  Cary. 


THE  OLO  MAID'S  CIIIM)1I?:\. 

The  old  nirxid  Mts  bv  the  chiinnov  wide, 

In  the  open  lireli«rht*s  jrh»w. 
Where  the  birchen  b:irk  into  torches  rolls. 

And  the  red  coals  jrlcani  below: 
Yet  her  eyes  see  not  the  chanjri'ful  blaze. 
But  onlv  the  lij^ht  of  the  olden  davs. 

She  checks  a  s<»b  for  the  lover  true 
Who  die<l  e'er  their  we<ldiu«;  morn. 
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But  she  moans  and  weeps  witli  a  bittfer  cry 

For  her  children  that  never  were  born; 
For  the  two  who  neitlier  ca-nie  nor  went, 
Who  ne'er  from  the  Fatlier  of  Souls  were  sent. 

Yet  oft  she  reaches  with  empty  arms, 

And  gathers  them  close  to  her  breast, 
And  showers  kisses  on  each  dear  face, 

And  lulls  them  to  eveninfj  rest. 
Her  grief  is  f?one  while  she  holds  them  fast, 
Ah!  God  of  love,  let  the  sweet  dream  last! 

The  little  children  are  older  grown, 

As  they  hover  near  her  to-night. 
And  the  worn  heart  bounds,  wliile  the  pale  lips  smile 

At  the  shadows  tall  in  the  light, 
As  they  stand  the  maid  and  the  fire  between; 
And  Claude  is  twenty,  and  Clare  is  sixteen. 

Tlie  hoy  is  manly,  and  bright,  and  brave, 

The  girl  like  a  snow-wreath  is  fair. 
And  the  old  maid  gazes  with  yearning  heart. 

Till  the  spell  is  broken  with  shock  and  start, 
And  the  bonds  of  life  are  wrenched  apart, 

And  she  passes  away  with  a  prayer; 
"  O  Christ,  of  a  maiden  mother  the  child, 
Canst  thou  answer  in  Heaven  my  longings  wild?" 

Still  and  white  on  the  cold  hearth-stone. 

They  find  the  old  maid  in  tlie  dawn. 
While  her  phantom  children  with  radiance  rife, 
Both  comfort  and  grief  of  her  poor  lone  life, 

Together,  forever,  are  gone. 
And  the  birchen  flames  are  faded  away. 
And  the  ashes  of  olden  fires  are  gray. 


THE  HOLY  GIIATL. 

Who  makes  the  H<»ly  Grail  his  quest. 

Can  never  hope  abiding  rest. 

Until  he  seeks  both  Grail  and  Guest. 

The  Guest  declares,**!  tell  to  thee 

H  thou  art  able,  thou  shalt  see. 

And  take,  and  drink,  the  cup  with  Me. 

**  Needless  to  mark  the  angel's  trail. 
Useless  o'er  mountain  meres  to  sail, 
If  thou  wouldst  find  the  Holy  Gi-ail. 
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"But  wait  witli  me,  and  learn  tlie  whole 

That  I  h:ivo  known  of  bitter  dole, 

Which  wounds  the  heart  and  rends  the  soul. 

**  Canst  th<»u  pMrt:ike  my  lire's  baptism 
And  sink  t»>  niv  drea<l  woe's  abvsm 
To  sh:ire  with  me  the  blessed  chrism  ? 

**Then  for  such  jjraeious  jjuerdon  meet. 
At  thy  poor  board  I'll  take  my  seat, 
And  quaff  with  thee  the  S:inj;real  sweet. 

OsutTerinjj  Christ!  O  sacred  (vuest! 
To  taste  the  Grail  thi/  lips  have  pressed, 
1  haste  upon  the  holy  quest. 

MY  CUiOSS. 

My  cross  is  heavy.  Lord!  I  try  to  bow. 

And  m;»okly  bear  the  lo.id  that  seems  so  great; 
I  tremble,  faint,  and  weakly  stumble  now 
Beneath  its  fearful  weij^ht. 

The  tlesli,  unwillin«r,  fain  would  shun  the  pain. 

And  strives  tt»  llinjj  aside  the  cha!ini^  cross; 
Failinj;  to  count  the  burden  certiin  gain. 
And  all  things  else  but  loss. 

My  cn>ss  offends  my  pleasure-loving  eyes, 

When  on  it  turns  my  frighted  gaze  attent; 
It  drags  me  down  when  I  ess  ty  to  rise. 
Laden  with  dark  portent. 

With  smiles  and  tl^wcrs  I  wreathe  my  hideous  cross. 

From  others'  sight  its  terrors  hiding  well; 
And  why  beneatli  its  woes  I  writhe  and  toss. 
The  world  can  never  tell. 

O  let  me  rest,  with  cross  upon  the  ground! 

Again  to  lift  it  up  were  far  too  much. 
Its  rugged  splintei*s  may  my  soft  hands  wound; 
I  grieve,  I  loathe  to  touch. 

The  Master  speaks  with  low  and  tender  voice: 

*•  If  tliou  wouldst  truly  my  disciple  be, 
Thou  must  take  up  thy  cross  from  loving  choice. 
And  bear  it  after  Me. 

"Despised,  rejected,  weary,  worn  and  sad, 

I  ghwUy  bore  my  cruel  cross  for  thee; 
Ilast  thou  no  gratitude  ?    Art  thou  not  glad 
To  lift  one  load  for  Me  ? 
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"  In  joy  and  hoi)e  thy  burden  i)laco  across 

Thy  willing  shoulders.     Never  lay  it  down. 
Till  at  heaven's  portals  thou  shalt  change  thy  cross 
For  thy  long-waiting  crown." 

Saviour,  if  I  Thy  crown  of  love  may  gain. 

No  more  I  reckim  woful  labor  loss; 
But  t;ike,  rejoicing  in  the  constant  pain, 
My  hidden,  hated  cross. 

Dear  Lord,  forgive  my  sinful,  foolish  fears. 

And  give  me  daily  strengthening  grace,  I  pray; 
And  one  thing  more  I  ask  with  humble  tears. 
Take  not  my  cross  away! 


j(^imhl  ^-ebstei;  ffenhatlt/, 

Daniel  W.  Peabo<ly  waj»  bom  in  Oilea<l.  Maroli  U,  l^CM).  His  parents  were  John  Tar- 
bell  and  Merry  Ingalls  (IJurbsink)  Peabotly.  The  family  removed  to  (lorliam,  N.  H.,  aa 
pioneers  in  an  almost  unsettled  townslniil  The  few  inhabitants  early  sought  for  their 
children  the  advantaj^cs  of  e<I neat  ion.  'J'lie  rude  s<'hool-houj<e,  which  served  also  as  the 
place  ot  religious  wiirship,  was  to  the  sidiject  of  this  hketoh  like  a  sacreil  temple.  He 
was  a  precocious  scholar,  ami  while  a  mere  boy  entertained  his  associates  with  niauv 
poetical  efiiisions.  This  talent  was  greatly  stimulated  by  a  bright  school-boy  frien<f, 
who  often  comi)eted  with  him  in  inuMic  contests.  He  litred  for  college  at  the  (itmld's 
and  Frj'eburg  Academies,  and  graduated  al  ]>artmoiith  ('<dlege  in  the  class  of  li<r>9.  He 
was  selected  as  the  Cltiss  Poet  for  the  class  tlay  exercises  at  ctaumencement.  After  reail- 
Ing  law  with  his  unch'.  dudge  Hobert  I.  liurbiink.of  Hosiou,  ami  attendimr  for  a  time  the 
Cambridge  Law  School,  he  was  atlmitteii  to  the  bar  in  Hoslon,  Nov.  2fi,  \SG2.  He  was  a 
year  later  appointed  to  a  cb'srkship  in  the  Department  of  th»»  Interior  at  \V;whington, 
and  subsequently  promot<Nl  to  bo  Kxaminer  of  Pensions.  He  removed  to  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  8<>on  after  the  cUwie  of  the  <Mvil  War,  and  couimence«l  the  practice  of  his  pn»fe^ 
si<m.  He  w;w  City  Attorney  for  Na««hville  for  the  years  isi;8  an<l  ISOl).  Gov.  Hrownl«>w 
appointed  him  Circuit  'Judge  in  that  .State,  but  he  declino<1  the  appointment,  and  became 
Collector  of  U.  S.  Internal  Uevenue,  May  I,  18«W.  Tliis  ottice  hi»  n"«igii"d  to  accept  that 
of  Assistant  U.  S.  Histrict  Attorney.  He  was  om?  of  the  Presid«='ntial  Electors  of  the 
State  of  TennessiH)  In  18()8,  Mud  ai»le«l  by  his  vote  the  election  of  Gen.  Orant  for  his  first 
term  as  Presiilent.  He  marrieil  Miss  Mary  H.  Saltmarsh.  daughter  of  Dr.  Stephen  Salt- 
marsh,  of  Lexington.  Mass.  Th«*y  had  two  children,  Henry  Krnest,  and  Mary  Leslie. 
He  dicKl  at  Augusta,  Me.,  April  15, 1879.  from  piiralysis  of  the  heart. 


LOVE  OF  COUNTRY. 

AN   EXTRACT. 

Peaceful  the  scene.    The  summer  plory  falls 
In  dreamy  shadows  on  the  mountain  walls, 
That  lift  forever  ramparts  stern  and  staid 
llotmd  the  sweet  valley  where  our  brave  are  laid. 
In  focal  power  the  rays  of  memory  blcn<l. 
And  to  all  heart43  a  common  impidse  lend. 
Do  I  misjudge  that  I  may  name  a  theme, 
And  each  may  quaff  from  out  the  lucid  stream 
Of  rich  suggestion  which  the  terms  inspirOf 
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Feelinjj,  hope,  memory,  aspinition  fire 

The  tlioiip:bts  that  rush  far  onward  ami  away 

From  the  dull  measure  of  my  liagpng  lay  ? 

'Tis  h)ve  of  country.     With  matnietic  might 

It  moves  mankind,  as  storm-winds  in  their  flight 

Stir  the  wide  ocean,  till  its  waves  ascend 

And  witli  the  clouds  their  tossing  spray-<lrops  blend. 

It  moves  all  ranks,  conditions,  grades  of  men 

As,  all-embracing  in  his  piercing  ken, 

The  sun  beholds  and  brightens  witli  his  beams 

While  oVr  the  world  his  t1«H>d  of  blessings  streams. 

Ay!  love  of  country.     From  the  <listant  source, 

Whence  history  issued  on  its  splendid  course. 

No  other  cause  so  moved  to  deeds  sublime 

That  gem  the  pages  of  the  book  of  time. 

No  other  cause  so  lired  the  soul  of  man 

To  march,  a  hero,  in  the  foremost  van 

Of  conquering  armies,  or  to  give  his  life 

To  seal  his  faith  in  unavailing  strife. 

It  nerved  the  courage  of  that  Spartan  son. 

By  clouds  of  arrows  curtained  from  the  sun, 

Holding  the  legitms  of  the  foe  at  bay 

Through  the  sh>w  hours  that  lilkd  a  deathless  day; 

And  of  another,  on  his  sjMjtlcss  shield, 

As  he  lay  dying  cm  a  glorious  field, 

Tracing  the  words,  at  life's  fast  ebbing  flood, 

*'  Sparta  has  conquered,**  with  his  flowing  blood. 

The  Koman  soldier  felt  its  impulse  thrill 

His  inmost  soul  and  all  his  being  fill; 

And  so  in  might  his  compiering  flag  was  furled 

On  the  far  confines  oi  a  subject  world. 

"  The  golden  lilies,'*  blazoned  on  the  fold 

Of  the  French  banner,  made  her  veterans  bold 

To  climb  the  Alps  and  beard  the  Russian  Czar 

Entrenched  by  winter  'neatli  the  Northern  star. 

And  even  die,  stricken  by  war's  dread  chance, 

Whispering  the  watchword  in  their  "Vive  la  France." 

The  earlier  Prussian,  undei  Frederick,  won 

In  the  same  cause.     The  deadly  needle-gun 

Was  raised,  in  latter  yeai*s,  to  win  the  fame 

Now  proudly  resting  on  the  German  name. 

Why  seek  the  fields  of  olden  story  through  ? 
Before  our  eyes  a  silent  scene  we  view, 
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From  which  a  light  upon  the  theme  is  cast 

Brii^hter  than  beams  from  all  tlie  storied  past. 

These  ordered  graves,  these  fragrant  waiting  flowers, 

Offerings  prepared  by  summer's  sun  and  showers, 

Syon  to  be  strewn  upon  these  grass-clad  graves, 

In  which  a  nition  laid  its  martyred  braves, 

Utter  a  voice  loud  as  the  thunder's  swell, 

**The  patriot  dead,  who  loved  their  country  well!" 

**'Tis  sweet  and  fair,"  the  Roman  poet  sung, 

**To  die  for  native  land."    The  words  have  rung 

In  every  age,  in  every  form  of  speech. 

And  still  the  truth  with  power  and  beauty  teach. 

Who  does  not  feel  it  in  this  presence  now  ? 

In  tear-dimmed  eye,  on  sad  and  pensive  brow, 

I  read  the  deathless  eulogy  and  i)raise 

Of  these  who  fell  in  battle's  fiery  maze. 

Or  turning  dying  eyes  on  sombre  wall 

Of  hosi)ital,  obeyed  the  Master's  call, 

Resigning  all  that  mortals  have  to  give. 

That  a  free  nation  might  not  cease  to  live. 

The  Persian  poets  taught  each  tiny  flower. 

That  flings  it^s  perfume  on  the  summer  hour, 

Draws  its  young  life,  when  first  its  rootlets  start 

From  a  pure  drop  that  warmed  a  hero's  heart. 

The  Eastern  myth  embalms  for  every  clime 

Beauty  and  meaning  to  the  end  of  time. 

Peerless,  in  all  the  wide  variety  of  things. 

Flowers  rank  confessed.     The  journeying  season  brings 

Nothing  so  perfect,  exquisite,  comideto 

Sense  of  the  beautiful  on  earth  to  meet. 

So  among  men  the  hero  foremost  stands; 

His  courage  honor  from  mankind  commands; 

And  seeking  emblems,  while  he  lives  for  x)raise, 

They  twine  the  flower-wreath  and  bestrew  his  ways 

With  flowers,  and  when  he  falls  asleep. 

Flowers  on  his  grave  their  soothing  'tendance  keep. 

Let  old  ami  young  approach  with  solemn  tread 

The  silent  city  of  the  gathered  dead. 

And  beauty  join,  with  steps  of  maiden  grace. 

To  strew  with  flowers  the  soldiers*  resting  phice. 

Then,  as  their  fragrance  Alls  the  encircling  air, 

Memory  and  hope  shall  equal  interest  share, 

And  crowding  come  and  pass  in  swift  review 

The  vivid  scenes  these  sleeping  brave  ones  knew. 

Scenes  that  were  shared  by  comrades,  who  to-day 
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Survive  to  join  tliose  votive  jrifts  to  pay. 
Bound  to  the  sleeiK*rs  l>y  the  ch>sest  tie. 
Sharers  in  all  tliin;;s  but  to  jjran<lly  die. 
Kin  in  the  lineajje  which  unites  the  hrave 
In  bonds  unsevered  by  the  silent  jjrave; 


I  read  the  hoju*,  in  that  brave  men  to-day 
Join  in  this  service  honors  meet  to  jiay, 
Who  met  in  lines  opposed  in  battle's  hour, 
Sternly  exerting  every  martial  power. 
Under  two  tla;^s,  the  rescued  an<l  the  h>st, 
I^earnin^  the  price  the  strifes  of  brothers  cost. 
Not  loni:  delays  the  liapi»y  hastenin*;  day. 
The  nation  chooses  as  a  time  to  lav 

« 

Its  lloral  tilYcrin^rs,  with  no  partial  thought, 
Under  which  lia;^  the  sleepin«j  hero  foujifht; 
The  kin<IIin^  memories  (»f  an  earlier  day 
Melting  the  latter  enmity  and  ra«:e  away. 
And  from  the  contest,  the  eoh»ssal  strife, 
That  tried  each  libre  of  the  nation's  life. 
There  shall  uprise  more  perfect  bud  and  flower, 
More  clear  assertion  of  the  natii»n's  power. 
As  Eii<rl:in<rs  sctns  in  prospemus  peace  combined. 
When  York  ami  T^ancasier  their  roses  twined. 


Let  hope,  iJrojdietic  of  the  future,  tell 
Of  the  jrreat  nation  which  we  love  so  well. 
The  fairest  structure  eVr  by  man  desijrncd. 
The  shrine  of  freedom  and  aspirin;;  mind; 
Its  base  in  blood  of  martyred  hcrors  lai<l. 
On  truth  and  justice  its  tirm  [lillars  stayed. 
Xo  earthly  power  shall  ever  overthrow 
Their  solid  weight,  nor  twining  ivy  jrrow 
Upon  their  ruins,  while  the  stars  shall  rise 
And  pass  in  beauty  up  the  eastern  skies. 
So  shall  it  stand.     Far  centuries  to  be 
Its  tt)werin^  form  of  beauty  yet  shall  see, 
And  waving:  o'er  it,  in  the  balmy  air. 
The  starry  banner  still  unstained  and  fair. 
And  the  free  bree7.es,  as  they  softly  play. 
Smoothing  its  fohls,  shall  to  the  world  display 
The  st;irs  still  pouiin^  on  the  raptured  sL;rht 
Their  blended  beams  of  constellated  liL:ht. 
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(Edward  Moiiei  ffamera/f. 

Rev.  Edward  N.  Poineroy  was  b«>rn  in  Yannouth,  Me.,  April  6,  183C,  and  was  educated 
at  the  Portland  High  Sfh'or»l,  lX48-f>ri.  He  ^asat  Dartnunith  Col  lege,  Hanover,  N.  H., 
1855-5G;  Bowdoiu  Colh'ge,  lK">(;-.'i7,  on**  year  each.  Served  in  Union  Army  three  years, 
1862-G5.  Studied  thc<»loH[y  at  l*iii<»n  Tlieoli.p^ical  Seminary,  New  York  City,  from  18G&  to 
18(>8,  and  has  been  a  C<niKre);atioiial  Trinitarian  niinistt  r  Bince  1808.  Mr.  Foineroy  has 
been  pastor  of  the  Union  (ConKr«-gntiunai>  Cliureh  at  Taunton,  .Mans.,  since  1882.  He  is 
an  able  and  vigorous  writer  liotli  in  pnise  and  verse,  and  o<>cai(ionaily  contributes  to 
Harper's,  The  I'piitury,  and  otiier  magazines.  an«l  to  religious  publications.  His  sister^ 
Rachel  Poraeroy,  now  deceased,  is  elsewhere  represented  in  this  volume. 


THE  (JRAVE-VAUD  AT  SIPPICAN, 

Come  to  ill  is  8pot  amon«T  tlie  rooks  and  pinos,  - 

This  hidden  acrrc  tliou  hast  iie'or  hehtdd 
Unless  persuaded  hy  a  poet's  lines, 

Or  by  tlie  rireunistanee  of  death  eonipelle<l. 

The  summer  suns  pmir  down  their  fervid  heat 

On  stunted  herhaj^e  and  a  stfrile  stnl; 
The  storms  of  winter  hurl  their  stiuf^ing  sleet, 

An<l  the  hurt  trees  in  agony  reeoil. 

These  modest  mt»numents  no  great  names  bear; 

Thou  tread'st  not,  traveler,  on  a  liero  here; 
Yet  these  were  strong  to  do  and  brave  to  dare, 

And  Idled  their  plaees  on  the  busy  sphere. 

Thev  and  the  sea  were  surely  kith  and  kin. 
And  oVr  these  graves,  although  they  never  stop, 

Marau<ling  sea- fogs  that  eome  driving  in. 
A  tribute  from  their  salty  plunder  <lrop. 

Near  this  lone  nook  their  labor  was  not  don<': 
Through  calms  and  storms,  from  port  to  port  they  ran: 

Or  from  the  tropic  to  the  frozen  zone, 
They  sought  and  slaughtered  the  leviathan. 

Their  virtues  or  their  vices  who  shall  tell, 
Or  what  their  harbor,  since  life's  sails  are  furled ! 

Remote  from  strife  and  tumult  they  sleep  well, 
*•  Here  at  the  quiet  limit  of  the  world." 

Such  simple  histories  deep  lessons  tea<:h,— 

Who  seeketh  wisdom  let  him  pause  and  learn,— 

That  in  tliis  plan  (Jod  hath  remembered  each, 
And  eacli  he  satistieth  in  his  turn: 

That  death,  relentless,  still  is  not  unkind, 

The  vexed  and  weary  to  compel  to  rest; 
Nor  mother  earth  in  her  affection  blind 

To  call  her  crying  children  to  her  breast. 
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elm  ^.  ^trntrd  ^enkini. 


Mrs  H.  X.  Jenkins  was  the  ilautrhtcr  of  the  late  John  and  Jane  Jerrard,  of  Pljmouth, 
Me.,  Mid  waa  bom  Sept.  9. 1836.  lier  p<ti\M)ti<  were  among  the  pioneer  settlers  of  that 
seottOD  of  Penobitcot  County,  and  bfgan  life  in  the  forest  on  one  of  the  rugged,  but  pict- 
aremiae  hills  of  Plymouth.  Ilore  th'\v  made  a  plcas^int  home,  and  reareiia  family  of 
eight  children,  of  whom  Helen  wa^  th"  sixth.  John  Jerrnrd.  a  man  well  known  in  thlA 
part  of  the  State  for  his  Merling  worth  and  bu^ines:*  csifMicity.  was  for  many  years  quite 
extensively  engaged  in  luinberiiis  on  the  Pen«>hsiv>t  waters,  where  he  acquire«l  a  compe- 
tencT.  Highly  appreciutive  of  all  that  was  best  in  liifniture.  he  hoped  to  five  all  his 
ehlldren  the  ai Ivan t ages  of  ago^Ml  etiueation:  but  ht*avv  l<»:(.«ei«.  later  in  life,  limiteil  the 
edaoational  privileges  of  the  vount^t^r  children,  anil  thus  blighteil  the  dearest  1io{h;  of 
Helen  Jerranl's  ginhootl.  A  lover  of  hv^k-*.  and  fi>nd  of  sruiiy.  she  nia«le  the  most  of 
each  opportunities  as  she  hail.  She  i*tuilieii  at  home,  and  read  the  works  of  the  best 
authors,  amon^  who-n  Sc'>tt  w.-u*  her  favorite.  The  family  were  accustomeil  to  read 
aloud,  and  t^lk  over  every  iiit»*rt*s-inq;  t.tpic.  In  thoHr*  ye-jrs.  s«">;ne  of  the  most  eminent 
clergymen  of  the  State,  in  their  jtuiruevs  by  oirriau«*'throuijh  thi*  country,  frequently 
Tisiten  the  home  of  the  .It-rrir  l*.  an  I  f urni^lu'  I  mtny  a  rieh.  intellretual  treat  for  the 
eager  listeners  at  the  tlreside;  Xhw*  lielpiui;  lne  genial.  intelli;;ent  father,  and  the  quiet, 
home-loving  mother,  to  llll  the  heart:*  of  ih.-Jr  children  with  reverent  love  for  the  (ireat 
All-Father,  and  with  a  desire  for  the  highest  culture.  In  March.  I85S,  Helen  Jerrard 
married  F.  D.  Jenkins,  then  of  Biiis»'»r.  afterw  ird,  for  many  years,  a  SDCoeasful  mer- 
chant in  PitUfleld,  Me.  In  1871.  his  h»*-ilth  failiui;.  he  retin.'d  from  business,  and  the 
family  have  since  live<l  on  a  farm  in  Ken  lu«ke-i^.  Me.  .Mrs.  Jenkins  has  devoted  her 
whole  life  to  her  family.  Ei;:ht  children,  six  t>f  whom  are  now  living,  have  been  tenderly 
cared  for  by  this  loving,  self  sacritliNnL;  ni<>thfr.  Prom  her  childh'tovl.  encompassed  by 
a  diffidence  and  reticence  which  she  lias  never  Ikhmi  able  to  overcixne,  she  has  led  a 
retired  life.  A  reverent  lover  of  nature,  she  h;i-»  ever  found  her  highest  enjoyment  in 
raral  scones. 


THE  SUXSET  ILLUMIXATIOX. 

xov.  27,  1SS5. 

A  wondn)iis  jjlory  jriUls  the  west-em  sky- 
A  rich  iinrivale<l  brilliuiicy, 
Sliowinir,  with  rare  intensity, 
The  rainbow-tints. 

This  brigfht,  auroral,  bumished  lijrht 
Seems,  as  we  h>ok,  to  come  to-niicht 
From  other  worlds  just  out  of  sij;ht 
Bevond  tlie  hills. 

O  Wsion  fjrand,  majrnificenti 
As  if  the  {glorious  Orient, 
To  thee,  for  one  brief  hour  had  lent 
Her  sweetest  charm. 

The  bare  brown  trees  are  glorified; 
The  gates  of  sapphire  opened  wide 
For  us  in  this  sweet  eventide; 
And  (iod  is  here. 

Our  robes  the  wings  of  seraphs'  brush; 
We  feel  the  power,  the  fearful  hush. 
As  Moses  at  **  the  burning  bush" 
This  presence  felt. 
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How  sweet  tho  mingled  awe  and  bliss 
Which  come  to  iia  in  hours  like  this  I 
God  writes  his  grandest  mysteries 
On  scrolls  of  fire. 


A  MORXIXG  RIDE. 

One  summer  morning,  long  ago, 
When  earth  and  sky  were  all  aglow 

With  daybreak's  rosy  light, 
We  journeyed  a  fair  country  through, 
While  yet  the  sparkling  drops  of  dew 

With  azure  tints  were  bright. 

Tall  thistles  stood  erect  and  proud. 
Veiling  their  faces  in  a  cloud 

Of  filmy,  fleecy  latre; 
Fair  buttercui)s  the  tiehls  did  crowd, 
And  clover-heads  wore  softly  bowed, 
As  if  in  silent  grace. 

From  wayside  bush  and  tree  was  heard 
The  sweetest  song  of  every  bird, 

Out-gushing  cheerily; 
The  leaflets,  deeply  veined  and  shirred. 
By  the  cool  zephyrs  lightly  stirred. 

Wore  dancing  merrily. 

Each  cottage  window  seemed  ablaze. 
As  o*or  tho  hills  the  gleaming  rays 

Of  amber  sunlight  peered. 
Chasing,  deep  in  the  darksome  maze 
Of  the  dim  woodland's  hidden  ways, 

Tho  frightened  shadows  weird. 

The  world  had  never  seemed  so  fair; 
I  quite  forgot  life's  fret  and  care; 

My  heart  sang  all  the  way 
Unspoken  songs  of  praise  and  prayer, 
For  God  and  heaven  were  everywhere 

That  blissful  summer  day. 

We  traversed  hills  and  valleys  wide, 
Where  gleaming  waters  oft  we  spied 

In  many  a  lovely  spot; 
And  long  before  the  sun  had  dried 
The  misty  webs  where  fairies  hide, 

We  reached  the  place  we  sought. 
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The  preetiiifj  I  shall  iieVr  forput. 
Or  the  ilfar,  l«»viiii;  face  we  met 

Within  tilt*  «ij)«'ii  «hK>r: 
The  hmids  out-n':u-liiiiij  eajct*rly 
To  clasp  <>iir<»\vn  sii  ti-inlerly, 

I  liive  to  think  it  o*er. 

The  pii'tiire  was  so  swt*et,  m*  fair! 
The  ilear  oM  laily  st  niilin;g:  there 

With  lo  »k  nf  «rl  1 1  surprise; 
The  soft  eyes  ami  tin*  siiinint;  hair; 
The  trustful  lotik  a  saint  uii^ht  wear. 

Are  saered  memories. 

The  farm-house,  in  its  jrrassy  nest, 
Betokfued  <-tnnft»rt.  joy  and  rest. 

Home  pleisures  sweet  and  rare; 
And  while  I  tarried  tliere  a  jxuest, 
I  thou;;ht  its  inmates  tridy  hlest, 

Sueh  h)vin;jj  hearts  were  there. 


E-  Annie  S.  Patre  i*  a  n.itiv**  c>f  rort]<iriI,il;n'tll>t*'r  <»'  the  Into  .Ininot  Simonton.an  «««ti- 
mabk*  citizen  «)k>s<«  f:iiiiii>  tnu  lit  ions  nun.lM'r  ik.mhy  ii-.tfr^st:!)^  ii.ciiit  ntx  (if  tlie  H<-ro- 
lati<m.  H«u»  couth biiteil  from  tnrly  vntnli  to  v.-iriiirs  lit*  ri*r>  ;ouri  n!i(  ttiul  ni:igHzii.«-ii, 
and  holtln  h<*r  poet  i<*  gifts  ana  if^oi  rce  :inil  t^tlaoo.  iinaniMtiontt  of  tlislinctioii.  1)ra«B 
incpimtion  from  Nat  tin*,  ami  *-ii:^<:  tri<m  tlie  Leart,  turning  horror  into  r<>ne  Her  Lt-nie 
lu»  been  for  many  years  in  ('aliforn\i— h^r  hu>liHjHl,  Nacbauiel  Tage.  now  aecea^eil,  liav- 
iBg  been  a  prominent  resilient  of  San  Fnmc;>c«». 


OUT  OF  TINE. 
My  heart  w;u»  in  another  key. — N.  P.  Willis. 

The  mornini;  came. 
And  wrote,  in  words  <if  flame, 
Its  worship  «m  the  everlastin^jf  hills. 
With  livinjj  »apphin*s  Hashed  the  leapinjj  rills. 
Greeting  the  day  with  musical  acclaim. 
The  daintv  !»reeze 
C(Miuettinj;  'mid  the  trees 
From  lifted  leaves  a  rapturous  murmur  hroufjht; 
The  lark  went  up  like  some  mekHlious  thought. 
Prelude  t<»  nature's  choral  harmonies. 
With  silvery  swells, 
Dews  dropt  like  tinkling  bells 
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In  pauses  of  the  matin  chant  that  rolled 

Through  heaven's  vast  arch,  where  ruby  tint  and  pold 

Wrought  'mid  white  ck)uds  their  gorgeous  miracles. 

Life  seemed  God's  boon 

That  rarest  mom  of  June ; 
Yet  wiiile  the  matin  anthem  swelled  diviner, 
My  sad  heart  woke  its  melancholy  minor, 
Of  all  the  choral  voices,  out  of  tune. 

The  noon  came  on 

With  ticry  sweep  of  sun, 
Steeping  in  drowsy  languors  earth  and  sea. 
The  scented  bU)oms  dropt  noiseless  from  the  tree. 
Like  snow-flakes  where  the  clouds  hang  low  and  dun. 

In  honeyed  cells 

Of  velvet  lily-bells 
The  brown  bee  loitered  from  the  noon's  red  blaze, 
Filling  the  odorous  void  with  dreamy  lays, 
Like  murmurs  in  the  heart  of  ocean  shells. 

'  Xeath  emerald  roof 

Of  verdure,  sunbeam-proof. 
The  song-birds  lay  in  slumberous  hush  profountl; 
Wliile  silence,  with  mysteri(»us  skill,  inwound 
All  sweetness  of  utterance  in  its  woof. 

All  that  calm  noon 

Of  the  delicious  .June, 
Peaceful  the  radiant  moments  dropt  together 
Like  rose-leaves  drifting  down  the  shining  ether, 
Yet  my  discordant  heart  was  out  of  tune. 

Then  came  the  night — 

A  fringe  of  gorgeous  light 
Trailed  from  the  clouds  o'er  all  the  sombre  hills; 
Then  dusky  shades  crept  up  from  meads  and  rills, 
ElTaciug  slow  the  sunset  pageant  bright. 

In  sweet  alarm 

Birds  hushed  their  evening  psalm. 
As  trees  stood  solemn  in  empurpled  glooms; 
The  blossoms  swung  their  censers  of  perfumes, 
Till  all  the  dewy  air  grew  faint  with  balm. 

The  noisy  tide 

Of  labor  gently  died; 
Slowly  along  the  azure  firmament 
Each  star  in  silence  pitched  its  silver  tent, 
And  earth  by  holy  calm  seemed  sanctified. 

Then  the  white  moon 

Swept  through  that  night  of  June; 
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The  air  was  filled  with  low,  melodious  whispers, 
As  bud  and  leaf  prolonged  the  holy  vespers, 
And  yet  my  strange,  sad  heart  was  out  of  tune. 

O  mystic  soul ! 

Poor,  where  is  stint  nor  dole — 
Threading  unheeding,  like  repining  churl. 
Stairways  of  amber,  corridors  of  pearl, 
Darkening  the  crystal  floors  with  funeral  stole! 

Why  should  a  lyre 

With  living  strings  of  fire. 
Where  all  melodious  utterances  are  shrined. 
Send  out  but  jarring  discords  undefined 
To  mar  the  harmonies  of  earth's  vast  choir  ? 

Wliy  should  the  strife. 

Or  seeming  ills,  of  life. 
Obscure  the  gloi*y  which  the  morning  brings. 
Or  drown  the  holy  psalm  all  Nature  sings. 
Or  stain  white  peace  with  which  the  world  is  rife  ? 

Trust  turneth  soon 

Life's  drciriest  way  to  June — 
A  scale  harmonious  runs  from  stars  to  daisies, 
FiUing  the  azure  void  with  choral  praises- 
Why  should  one  spirit  voice  be  out  of  tune  ? 


AFTER  THE  RAIX. 

A   CALIFORXIAN    PICTURE. 

When  the  hills  are  growing  green. 
Where  the  insatiate  drought  has  been, 
How  the  grand,  resistless  forces 

Of  the  earth,  and  sun,  and  sky. 
Nature  wields,  like  some  magician. 

To  revive  and  beautify. 

Then  the  wild  and  turbulent  rains 
Wash  away  the  grime  and  stains, 
Till  the  dun  and  sullen  landscape 

Wears  a  loveliness  untold. 
Like  some  gem  of  rare  old  painter 

Brought  to  light  from  dust  and  mold. 

Then  the  humid  atmosphere 
Takes  all  hues,  compact  or  clear; 
Pearl-gray  clouds  like  quarried  snow-drifts; 

Violet  haze  where  waters  glide. 
Crimson  banks,  with  rifts  of  opal, 

Down  the  west  at  eventide. 
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Or  the  day  strikes  clear  and  bold 

Up  the  east  sufTused  with  gold; 

Till  the  brown  hills  stand  transfigured, 

Canyon,  crest  and  wooded  height 
Sharp,  as  if  by  hand  of  sculptor 

Carved  against  the  walls  of  light. 

Unperceived,  what  beauty  creeps 
Up  the  bare  and  rugged  steeps; 
Yellow  moss  that  garners  sunshine, 

Soft  tints  piercing  the  brown  mold. 
Like  some  marvelous  mosaic 

Set  in  lichens  gray  and  old. 

Soon  the  glades,  with  gorgeous  hues, 
S])ringing  grasses  interfuse; 
Purples,  and  such  bits  of  color 

As  an  artist's  palette  shows; 
Dash  of  ruby,  fttreaks  of  umber, 

Tints  of  amethyst  and  rose. 

Green  the  eucalyptus  towers. 

Sentinel  of  all  the  hours; 

And  the  regal  oaks,  that  tempests 

Of  gray  centuries  have  defied, 
With  a  low,  deciduous  murmur. 

Weave  anew  their  crowns  of  pride. 

And  the  soul  keeps  holy  time 
In  the  budding,  rain,  or  rime; 
Blooms  the  sweet,  celestial  manna. 

Falls  the  hydromel  unseen. 
For  the  festival  of  Xature, 

When  the  hills  are  growing  green. 


gihit  §sfrimdei[  Jewell, 

Eliza  O.  Jewell,  whfMe  iimideTi  name  was  Ostramler,  was  the'thtnl  daughter  of  Wm. 
Muir  Ostramler  and  Keimtte  Weed,  of  Albany,  N.  V.,  and  was  bom  in  Tolly.  Onondaga 
County,  New  York,  Sept.  IG,  1830.  She  has  Yiveil  in  Maine  nearly  half  her  Uie,  and  has 
written  for  the  press  since  slie  wan  sixteen  years  of  age.  Mrs.  Jewell  was  educated  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  She  nr>w  lives  at  South  Paris,  Me.,  and  frequently  contributes  to  the 
best  papers  in  the  State. 


THE  GIRL  I  LOVE  IS  IX  GERMAXT. 

The  mountains  are  hathed  in  soft  blue  haze. 

The  river  tosses  and  sings — 
The  leaves  swing  full,  and  the  long  summer  d:iy 

A  dreamy  restfulness  brings  — 
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Yet  my  heart  goes  drifting  over  the  sea, 
For  tlie  girl  I  love  is  in  Germany. 

Dear  as  the  hreath  blowing  off  from  the  hill 

Is  a  memory  that  drops  to-day: 
A  sweet  low  laugh,  like  the  gurgling  rill, 

Floats  back  from  the  far  away — 
And  I  walk  in  a  dream  it  seems  to  me, 
For  the  girl  I  love  is  in  Germany. 

She  sailed  one  day  far  out  on  the  brine, 

She  left  me  ahme  on  the  shore. 
That  tawny-haired,  dark-eyed  girl  of  mine. 

With  only  the  goodness  she  wore — 
She  sailed  in  the  Eider  way  over  the  sea. 
And  the  girl  that  I  love  is  in  Germany. 

What  is  the  old  worhl,  a  faded-out  show. 
With  the  warm  tints  dropped  from  its  day  ? 

Else  why  should  she  have  treated  me  so 
And  snatched  my  sunshine  away  ? 

My  best  bit  <»f  c<»ior  she's  stolen  from  me. 

For  the  girl  I  love  is  in  Germany. 

Let  me  whisper  to  you  laddies  so  fine; 

She's  leal,  and  loyal  and  square 
To  the  heart  that  beats  this  side  the  brine, 

And  you'll  not  keep  her  over  there; — 
For  the  Eider's  captain,  promised,  you  see. 
To  bring  my  girl  safe  home  from  Germany. 


GOLDEX-KOD. 

She  has  come  again,  the  wild-flower's  ((ueen. 
With  her  hair  of  gold,  and  her  gown  of  green. 
Frilled  to  the  neck,  slen<ler,  graceful  and  tall. 
Waving  an<l  nodding  and  smiling  on  all — 
She's  dropjung  her  gold  along  the  highway 
For  ]>eas:iut  and  prince  the  long  summer  day, 
And  they  gather  a  yellow  breast-knot  to  wear. 
The  maiilen  dark-eyed,  and  tlie  one  so  fair. 

Over  the  bare  knoll  her  gay  plumes  unfold. 
Each  sandy  stretch  is  sti*ewed  with  her  gold — 
As  some  vision  of  youth— a  holy  boon — 
Comes  to  the  heart  in  its  bleak  aftemoim. 
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O  dear  golden  flower,  thy  glad,  honest  face 
And  thy  lissome  form  are  a  study  of  grace, 
And  the  Psalmist's  words  are  repeated  in  thee, 
For  **thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me.*' 


ONLY. 
Only  a  fragile  white  snow-flake. 

Feathery  and  thin  as  the  air — 
Yet  each  stiir  is  fasliioned  most  cunning. 

Every  globule  etched  fine  and  rare. 

Only  a  tiny  gray  sea-shell 
Tossed  up  on  the  burning  sand; 

Yet  the  walls  of  the  house  are  pearly. 
And  filled  with  melody  gi^and. 

Only  a  common  field  daisy 
With  a  plain  and  honest  face. 

Yet  every  petal  is  perfect, 
And  every  motion  is  grace. 

Only  a  bare-headed  mountain, 
Looming  up  haggard  and  old. 

Yet  deep  in  its  bowels  is  hidden 
A  treasure  of  silver  and  gold. 

Only  a  stretch  of  green  woodland 

Over  the  brow  of  the  hill; 
Yet  there  are  masts  of  great  vessels, 

And  bonnie  ships  lying  still. 

Only  an  old-fashion(><l  volume 

Bearing  a  worm-eaten  h)ok. 
But  Jesus  is  found  'twixt  the  covers 

Of  this  ancient  wcmderful  book. 

Only  a  strip  of  the  azure. 
The  clouds  are  all  on  this  side; 

For  beyond  tlie  blue  there  is  heaven 
With  its  portals  thrown  open  wide. 


(Brumillc  dJitinoii  Mihan. 

Granville  P.  Wilwm.  Kon  of  ('apt,  .fnlm  M.  Wilson,  th«  pioneer  of  the  Northern  lakes, 
WRH  born  at  Wi]son*8  Millf*.  Lincoln  Pliintiition,  Me.,  in  1830.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  weeks  at  ('ionhl*»  Academy  in  1857,  lie  nover  attcniled  high  school,  and  la  what  may 
honestly  be  called  a  evlf-ethicatcd  man.  I'ortry  it<  his  only  love,  and  a  little  volume  from 
his  pen.  entitled  "Poenii^ol  the  MMptiloMay."  Mas  issued  from  the  '^Mountaineer 
Press"  in  1880.  Of  late  Acart*  3lr.  Wiihon's  health  has  been  seriously  impaired,  and  he 
now  resides  with  his  hrothrr  at  Old  Orcliard.  it  may  truly  be  said  that  some  of  his  crea- 
tions show  the  finer  elements  of  iK)oticu]  thought. 
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SECLU8IOX. 

Where  the  wild- wood  waves, 

And  the  foamiug  t<»iTeiit,  flasliing 

'  Mid  its  mossy  caves. 
In  perpetual  wrath  is  dashing: 

Where  the  solid  ground, 

Day  and  night,  with  ceaseless  quaking. 
Trembles  far  around. 

While  the  lofty  woods  are  shaking: 

Where  forever  pour 

Wild  Magallo way's  rude  billows. 
Whose  unceasing  roar 

Wakes  the  slumberer  *  midst  his  pillows: 

Let  my  footsteps  roam, 

Oft,  when  spring  opes  her  fountains ! 
And  in  rills  hath  flown 

All  the  hoar-frost  of  the  mountains ! 

When  the  earth,  released. 

Springs  from  winter's  icy  thraldom. 
And  all  nature  breathes 

The  pure  atmosphere  of  freedom ! 

When  the  wild  birds  throng. 
Giving  voice  to  gladdened  nature, 

With  unrivaled  song 
Chant  the  praise  of  the  Creator! 

Where  the  fragrant  breeze 

Bears  the  forest's  breath,  life-giving. 
And  all  the  awakened  trees 

Of  the  wilderness  are  singing; 

Leave  me  long,  to  pore 

On  the  matchless  theme  of  w<»nder. 
Written  on  the  shore  I 

Spoken  in  the  torrent's  thunder! 

In  my  glad  retreat. 

From  the  sordid  world's  confusion, 
There  my  heart  shall  beat 

Calmly,  in  its  sweet  seclusion; 

While  the  April  sun, 

Like  forgiving  smile  of  heaven. 
All  the  forest  crowns 

With  the  glowing  tints  of  E<leu. 
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Sweet  the  lonely  hour ! 

Sweet  the  torrent's  diish  and  thunder, 
White  with  turmoil  and  with  power. 

Though  it  rend  old  Earth  asunder! 

Where  no  sound  of  sin, 

Vilenesa,  tyranny,  or  folly, 
Mocks  the  peace  witliin, 

And  the  presence  of  the  h(»ly. 

E  irthly  pfuile  hath  reared 
Here  no  monument  or  token: 

(iod  is  here — not  man  is  feared, 
God's  own  voice  alone  hath  spoken! 


This  lady,  who  wrIteR  uinler  the  twm  d^  pftunf.  of  Alice  Chadhourne,  was  bom  Oct.  6, 
1836,  iu  Yarmouth,  then  North  Yarmouth,  ami  h:48  always  resided  in  that  town.  She 
beffan  quite  early  to  write  for  publicjition.  and  under  the  nom  de  ptutne  ffiren  has  l>een 
widely  and  favorably  known  a^  a  contributor  for  varioun  periodicals,  of  sicctches  and 
poems,  and  of  serial,  short,  domestic,  humorous  and  juvenile  stories.  Many  of  these 
nave  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Portlaiul  Transcript,  Possessing  a  cheerful  spirit, 
she  is  ever  looking  at  the  suuny  side,  and  this  lias  been  a  marked  characteristic  of  her 
writings.  She  has  a  very  modest  estimate  of  her  own  proiluctions,  and  is  very  retiring 
in  her  nature,  but  a  charming  companion  and  a  most  loval  friend.  Her  poems  are  the 
expression  of  her  inner  life,  aiid  touch  the^tiner  chorils  of  the  responsive  soul.  It  is  with 
deep  regret  we  have  to  record  the  sa(i  fact  that  she  has  for  more  than  a  year  been 
obliged  to  wholly  desist  from  literary  work  by  the  almost  total  deprivation  of  sight. 
Even  the  pleasure  of  reatiiiig  is  denied  her.  Yet  she  bears  this  sore  trial  with  patience, 
and  is  the  same  cheery  companion  as  before.  The  following  pathetic  poem  wa«  written 
in  raemorv  of  an  only  and  <learly  loved  sister,  a  lady  of  rare  sweetness  and  srace  of  char- 
acter. The  *'  Dream "  was  no  mere  fancy,  but  an  actual  experience,  and  a  source  of 
great  comfort  to  the  author.    The  poem  wa*)  copied  into  several  journals. 


MY  DREAM. 

How  vivid  was  my  dream ! 
You  came,  I  thought,  from  fresh  and  frajfrant  fields; 
From  the  low  music  of  Yare's  pleasant  stream, 
Where  the  wee  violet  its  incense  yields. 

And  throws  its  purple  gleam. 

1  heard  your  gentle  tread. 
Just  as  I  heard  it  on  still  afternoons, 
When  life  and  hope  were  to  each  other  wed, 
In  cool  Septembers  and  in  glowing  Junes, 

Before  earth's  sunshine  fled. 

I  heard  your  little  feet. 
And  all  my  heart  grew  light  and  glad  once  more. 
1  could  not  linger,  but,  with  footsteps  fleet, 
I  sprang  to  clasp  you  at  the  open  door; 

Joy's  beuison  was  sweet! 
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There,  in  tlie  sunset  warm, 
With  tlie  old,  winsome  p-ace,  1  saw  you  stan<l; 
The  golden  glory  wrapped  your  slender  form. 
And,  on  my  soul,  at  touch  of  your  dear  hand. 

Fell  calm,  as  after  storm. 

I  saw  the  hai>py  play 
Of  light  and  love  in  your  dark,  lustrous  eyes; 
I  heanl  your  clear  voice,  blithe  as  morning,  say. 
In  tender  little  accents  of  surprise, 

**  Ilave  I  been  long  away  ?  " 

Dearest,  is  it  not  long? 
O  sweetest  sj)irit  that  e'er  blesed  my  days; 
O  gentlest  soul  that  ever  hated  wrong; 
O  sunny  heart  that  gladdened  all  our  ways, 

bister  I  is  it  not  long? 

Is  it  not  long  to  miss 
The  tenderness  that  crowned  me  day  by  day; 
The  light  of  loving  eyes,  the  clasp,  the  kiss, 
The  interchange  of  thought  and  fancy's  play? 

Yet,  not  for  heaven's  own  bliss 

Wouhl  I  inure,  again. 
My  treasured  one  to  earth's  unending  care; 
Far  better  lif«.*-long  hmeliness  and  pain. 
Than  shadow  fall  on  lot  so  sweet  and  fair, 

Or  loss  defraud  her  gain. 


FOR  "BROWNIE'S'  ALBUM. 

My  little  friend,  how  can  you  bring  me  here. 
Into  the  presence  (»f  the  Poet  grand — 

Wht)sc  stately  name  is  honored  far  and  near*— 
And  then  ask  tribute  from  my  helpless  hand! 

Dear  little  Brownie,  I  would  gladly  trace 
A  shining  path  for  you  (»'er  Life's  great  sea; 

Lift  cvtTV  shadow  fn)ni  vour  sunnv  face. 
And  pray  your  fairest  Iioi)es  might  blossom  free. 


•Tho  daring  little  frifinl,  f«»r  whom  this*  was*  written,  reverencing  tbe  poet  LonKfellow 
with  nil  her  heart,  Kent  him  lH^t  iiprin^.  (188*2i  h  treaj^urc  of  May-blooms,  and  begceii  the 
boon  of  hiii  illnstrifHiH  name  for  lur  Hlbuni.  which  8he  forwardetl.  The  kimfly  poet 
pnuiiptly  coniplietl  >«tih  her  r(-([uejit.  ami  wrote  her.  I>ef)ide8.  a  graceful  note  of  tbaiika 
for  her  tresb  and  beautiful  tlowen*  that  cnrrieil  him  back  to  the  woods  of  Maine  and  his 
boyhixxL 
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But  one,  who  walks  beside  you,  loves  you  more, 
And  in  his  own  good  time  and  perfect  way. 

Whatever  good  lie  takes,  He  will  restore, 

And  change  the  darkening  night  to  dawning  djiy. 

Courage !  press  on !  use  well  your  graceful  dower. 
The  ready  brain,  tlie  skilful  little  hand. 

The  wealtli  of  Fancy  and  the  wond'rous  power 
All  loving,  loyal  natures  e'er  command. 

Sunshine  is  sweet,  but  storm  we  need  as  well ; 

We  cannot  build  the  soul's  fair  mansion  strong 
In  joy  alone;  but  pain  and  sorrow  tell 

A  deeper  story — sing  a  sweeter  song. 


AGNES. 


As  I  sit  in  my  chamber  at  night. 

While  the  stars  f^oftly  bloom  in  the  sky, 
And  the  moon  with  pale  glory  alight, 
Hangs  trembling  in  blue  depths  on  high, 
I  list,  as  I've  listened  before, 
For  a  gay  little  knock  at  my  door; 
And  the  sweet,  happy  ringing  of  Agnes*  voice  singing 
A  song  which  will  sound  nevermore. 

O  it  must  be  a  terrible  dream! 

Those  long  weeks  of  anguish  and  dread. 
When  we  wat<;hed  with  hope's  flickering  gleam, 
Till  they  spoke  the  strange  words,  **She  is  deaii.** 
But  the  musical  voice  was  so  clear, 
And  the  glad  little  tones  were  so  dear, 
That  while  I  am  wjiiting,  my  very  breath  bating. 
They  seem  to  be  echoing  near. 

And  I  answer,  "Come  in,  pretty  bird. 

With  your  odd  little  fanciful  lay; 
*T  is  time  the  sweet  carol  I  heard, — 
Come  sing  me  your  song  of  to-day." 

Then  quickly  the  door  flashes  wide, 
And  swiftly  there  springs  to  my  side 
A  wee,  dainty  maiden,  with  happy  thoughts  la<len, 
And  life  flowing  full  like  the  tide. 

**0  I  am  so  gljid  it  is  night. 
And  1  can  come  straight  to  your  room," 
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Sh.- 1"  -ins.  in  ;i  t"ii.'  ..f  .li-Kght. 

A>  I  i"l'i  <  '.■•'•■  the  (leliraltr  form. 
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Daily  thrice  in  rapt  devotion 

Kuecls  lie  there  before  his  j^onl ; 
Hushefl  the  wild  woHd's  (*ominr>ti()n. 

Claims  the  promise  of  tlie  word :  - 
MoriiinjOf,  as  the  stars  nro  f:idiii<>:. 

Midday,  hour  of  tlon'rst  \w\\i, 
Eveiiiii;;,  in  the  twilii^ht  shadin;;: 

Busy  Dabel*s  lordly  s(>at. 

Palaces  of  mm  irehs  spurning. 

Halls  hifl  exiled  iwt  \\:\\o  trod, 
Lo,  the  prophet,  westward  tnniin.ir, 

Greets  the  Zion  of  his  (4im1. 
And  o'er  gardens  hrij^ht  with  lh)W«  i-s, 

Over  many  a  i):iliii-trce's  cri'st, 
Rise  a^ain  the  ruined  lowers 

Of  Jerusalem  the  blest. 

And  the  breezes,  lijrhtly  blowinj; 

Over  deserts  vast  and  drear, 
Over  rivers  wildly  thnvinj;, 

G-reetinjjs  out  of  /ion  bear. 
Balm  the  sweetest,  too,  they  lirintj  him. 

Balm  from  Zion*s  holv  liill; 
Melodies  of  home  tliey  sin^x  him, 

Wakening  every  pulse's  th'rill. 

Happy  he,  the  wt>rhl  forjcettinj^, 

Mid  the  tumult  all  around, 
Wlio,  his  casement  open  settinjr. 

Looking  Zion  ward  is  found ; 
Who,  beneath  his  burden  bendinjj:, 

Lifts  to  heaven  his  bitter  sijjli, 
Mom,  and  noon,  and  evenintr  sending 

McsBafiC<'8  of  faith  on  hi^h. 

Tlioiif^h  I  had  in  fullest  measure 

All  that  erowns  the  wt)rldlinj;'s  bliss. 
Mines  untold  of  riehest  treasure, 

Gardens  of  8emiramis; 
Still,  with  Babel's  walls  around  me, 

I  should  feel  the  tyrant's  hand, 
Lon^  to  break  the  chain  that  bound  me, 

Hie  me  to  tlie  Fatherhmd. 

Though  in  some  deei>  dungeon  pining 
I  must  dwell  in  darkest  night, 
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Lo,  a  glory  round  mo  sliining 
Fills  the  dungeon  witli  its  light; 

As  my  heart  its  casement  tlirowing 
Open  toward  tlie  heavenly  hills, 

S<»mewhat  of  the  light  there  glowing 
Falls  and  all  mv  hein*;  fills. 
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When  mid  eares  whieh  daily  press  me, 

Cares  which  none  hut  I  may  wear; 
When  the  pains  of  life  distress  me» 

Pains  so  burdensome  to  bear; 
Then  my  casement  open  dinging 

Toward  the  land  by  angels  trod. 
All  my  care  and  pain  there  bringing. 

Find  I  sweet  relief  in  God. 

When  disease  my  frame  is  wasting, 

From  Jerusalem  the  fair 
Strength  I  draw,  already  tasting 

Daily  of  its  blissful  air. 
Stars  of  h<»pe,  too,  brightly  burning 

O'er  my  pilgrim  way  apjiear; 
And  the  liari)ers,  earthward  turning, 

Waft  a  message  to  my  ear. 
• 
Thus  where'er  my  home  I  make  me, 

Here  or  far  in  distant  lands. 
Daily  Zionward  I  take  me,— 

Open  wide  my  casement  stands. 
What  though  Babylon  is  ringing 

With  the  tumult  of  the  street. 
O'er  it  all  my  heart  upspringing, 

Zion  un<listurbed  1  greet. 


SEYEX  YEARS  OLD. 

FROM   THE   GKKMAN. 

O  yes,  dream  on,  while  still  is  thine 

The  sweetness  of  life's  earlier  years; 
O  yes,  sing  on,  while  still  is  thine 

A  heart  on  which  no  stain  appears! 
O  yes,  dream  on  I    And  in  thy  dream 

The  world  of  fables  make  thine  own- 
So  soon,  alas,  so  soon,  alas. 

The  dreams  of  youth  will  all  have  flown. 
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O  yes,  sing  on !    Let  sweetest  uo^cs 

Break  forth  to  greet  the  dawning  light, 
And  let  no  day  sink  to  its  close 

That  has  not  blest  thee  in  its  flight ! 
Whatever  has  thrilled  thee  toll  the  world, 

Though  'tis  thy  heart's  mosj;  precious  store; 
So  soon,  alas,  so  soon,  alas, 

The  songs  of  youth  are  heard  no  more. 


^onUi  ^HHwell  ffillhtmi  ^iiiiffsan. 


Mrs.  C.  C.  W.  Sfmpnon  was  bom  Feb.  20.  1837.  ami  [wiwed  tbe  flrst  twfiity-flve  years  of 
her  life  at  Tawnton.  Masa.  Her  father  was  c;ji|»t.  V.  I).  WillianiH.  a  ih-Hcriulaiit  of  the 
famous Kocer\Villiains.  Mrs.  Simpson  ntteiidcti  the  IJristol  .\ca«h"iiiy.  th«'  Tuuiiton  Iliirh 
School,  ami  the  Salisbury  Mansion  School,  at  Worcey'ter.  Mass  After  HniHliinj;  lier  ojui- 
cation  at  Worcester,  our  author  tau:;ht  in  the  public  kHicmi's  «»f  Taunton  umil  IW-l,  hav- 
ing during  this  time  secured  prizes  for  lier  paintings  exliib:tc<l  at  the  Kristnl  County  Fair. 
She  next,  in  i$C4.  at  Bangor.  oiM>ned  the  fin«t  Kimler^aiit  n  taucht  in  .Maine,  with 
her  associate,  Miss  Doe,  succeeding  finely.  On  Sept.  2".  1S(C,  Mis?  Williams  was  married 
to  A.  I^.  Simpson,  a  leading  lawyer  of  llangor.  Sine  then,  her  pencil  anil  l»ru>*h 
have  alternated  with  her  pen  with  about  equal  results.  She  has  written,  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  for  tho  Portlfoul  TranMcHpt.  Mn'ntft  f'orinfr.  ffnuoitr  ll'/fitf  antt  *  onri&r. 
Ymith*H  Comjioiilon  n\u\  other  papers.  In  1883-H-f^\  ^he  had  charge  ot  the  exhibition 
of  p:iintingii  at  th*;  Eastern  Maine  Stitto  Fair,  at  llHugor.  In  IS-^  Mrs.  Simpson  com- 
pileil  a  little  book  called  *'Tete  h,  Tete,'*  culinary  gleaninifs,  in  aid  of  n  fair,  hehl  In  Ban- 
gor, which  XfBA  a  great  success. 


FOR  RlOnrS  OWN  SAKE. 

Much  hesitation  will  not  do; 

We  know  too  late 
Grand  opportunities  are  few 

To  those  who  wait. 
If  righteous, — care  not  for  the  rest. 

From  dreams  awake! 
The  mind,  willed  rightly,  will  be  blest 

For  right's  own  sake. 

Say  not— shall  I  succeed  or  fail 

In  this  my  task  ? 
Appearances  should  not  avail. 

But  one  thing  ask, — 
If  righteous  ?    'T  is  the  only  quest 

Thou  need' St  to  make. 
The  heart,  thrilled  rightly,  will  be  blest 

For  right's  own  sake. 

When  shorn  of  selfishness  and  cheat 
Each  thouglit  is  clear; 

All  bitterness  then  turns  to  sweet, 
And  heaven  is  near. 
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If  righteous,— let  that  be  the  test, 

Though  hearts  now  ache, 

The  love,  sent  rightly,  will  be  blest 

For  right* s  own  sake. 

Our  God  made  all  things  good, — each  part 

A  perfect  whole. 
These  are  misplaced  by  man*s  low  art. 

Thou  wilt, — my  soul. 
On  virtue  let  all  honor  rest : 

Thy  right  course  take. 
The  will,  bent  rightly,  will  be  blest 

For  right's  own  sake. 


^^BABYLAyD." 
Sweet  Baby  land !  no  myth !  no  dream ! 
Though  proud,  or  great,  or  wise  we  seem. 
Could  time  fly  backward,  soon  we  would 
Be  once  agiiin  in  babyhood, 
An<l  in  loved  arms  contented  lie. 
Listening  to  some  sweet  lullaby. 

Sweet  face  with  dimpled  checks  and  chin. 

So  fair  a  babe  was  never  seen ! 

I  wonder  if  we  Ml  ever  know 

The  thoughts  that  set  thy  face  aglow ! 

Till  thou  canst  speak,  mayst  thou  retain 

These  angel  whispers  in  thy  brain. 

Encircled  in  a  coral  wreath. 

Nestle  and  peep  two  pearly  teeth; 

Smile  on,  thy  rattle  shake  with  glee ! 

Expand  thy  powers  I  tliere  is  for  me 

A  natural,  resistless  charm 

In  the  untaught  grace  of  thy  plump  arm. 

Soft,  liquid  depths  of  heavenly  blue. 
So  sagely  wise  and  yet  so  new. 
Calm  eyes,  ne'er  startled  yet  by  fears  I 
Bright  eyes,  ne'er  yet  bedewed  with  tears  I 
Within  me,  how  thy  earnest  gaze 
Blends  hopes  and  feai-s  in  dreamy  maze ! 

Sweet  baby  mine,  O  if  'tis  true 

That  thou  canst  re:ui  me  through  and  through, 

Should  evils  balance  down  the  scale. 

Ere  thou  canst  lisp  thy  infant  tale, 

O  that  I  could  by  fairy  wand 

Be  spirited  to— Baby  land! 
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And  do  I  crave  a  boon  too  blessed  ? 

In  this  babe  to  my  bosom  pressed, 

View  I  the  germ  that  is  to  be 

The  soul  of  generosity  ? 

That  will  incline  to  good  and  thrill 

With  strength  of  body,  mind,  and  will  ? 

I  take  one  tiny  hand  in  mine, 
The  other  rests  in  the  Divine. 
May  I  have  strength  to  hold  the  key 
Of  this  pure  soul  thus  lent  to  me. 
To  take  my  wee  one  by  the  hand, 
And  lead  him  forth  from  Baby  land. 

In  God's  great  wisdom  formed  He  thus 
These  golden  links,  '  twixt  heaven  and  us, 
If  in  His  love,  He  calls  His  own. 
Before  His  buds  to  flowers  are  blown. 
We  know  that  by  His  own  dear  will. 
The  links  remain  unbroken  still. 


j^dward  ffiwsan  ^owell 

Edward  P.  Nowell  was  born  In  Royalton,  Vt.,  Fob.  24, 1837.  His  early  life  was  spent  in 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  but  in  later  years  he  resided  awhile  in  Portland,  and  married  a 
daughter  of  the  highly  respecte<l  Harris  C.  Karnes  of  that  city,  lately  decease<l.  He 
was  seren  vears  editor  of  the  American  thld  FeUon\  and  also  official  reporter  of  the 
U.  S.  Grand  Lodge  of  Old  Fellows  for  two  years.  He  died  suddenly  at  Deflauce,  Ohio, 
April  29, 1880.    Mr.  Nowell  was  a  gifted  writer  both  in  prose  and  rerse. 


THE  OLD  OAKEN  CRADLE. 

Sweet  scenes  of  my  boyhood !  I  love  to  recall  them. 

Electric  they  shimmer  on  mem'ry's  warm  sky, — 
The  maple-fringed  river,  the  hills  grand  and  solemn. 

And  all  the  dear  haunts  in  tlie  forest  near  by; 
I  deem  these  fresh  views  on  the  pastes  panorama 

As  sweetest  of  all  the  enchantments  of  earth, — 
The  ancient  red  house,  in  which  life's  devious  drama 

Commenced  in  the  cradle  which  stood  by  the  hearth; 
The  old  oaken  cradle,  the  rocker-wom  cradle. 

The  high-posted  cradle  whicli  stood  by  the  hearth. 

N  ear  two  generations  from  earth  have  departed 
Since  home  in  high  state  this  quaint  cradle  was  brought, 

Attesting  the  a<lvent  of  one  who,  light-hearted, 
Gave  joy  pure  and  holy,  of  sad  sorrow  nought! 
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Dear  relic  of  dream-days!  i^hat  rest  have  you  granted, 
To  mother  and  infant  when  hushed  was  his  mirth; 

How  <xrateful  was  sleep  when  the  babe  for  it  panted! 
A  boon  is  the  cradle  which  stands  by  the  hearth ! 

The  old  oaken  cradle,  the  rocker- worn  cradle, 
The  high-posted  cradle  which  stands  by  the  hearth. 

Not  all  memory's  promptings  of  by-gones  that  gather 

Are  free  from  a  sadness  ma^Ie  sacred  by  space, — 
Since  angels  led  two  from  our  home,— and  forever 

Seraphic,  behold  tliey  ImmanuePs  face; 
And  wc  who  remain  from  those  scenes  all  are  distant, 

But  never  forget  we  the  place  of  our  birth; 
The  light  of  our  mem'ry,  in  realms  reminiscent. 

Reveals  the  staid  cradle  which  stood  by  the  hearth; 
The  old  oaken  cnidle,  the  rocker-worn  cradle. 

The  high-posted  cradle  which  stood  bj'  the  hearth. 


THE  FIRST  DAY  AT  SCHOOL. 

The  dew  glints  in  the  meadow.  Across  the  floor  she  capers 

The  sun  smiles  through  the  tree,  Just  like  a  pretty  lamb. 

The  blue-bird  and  the  robin  Her  arms  she  gayly  tosses. 

Ne'er  saug  so  cheerily  I  And  shouts  *'  How  glad  I  am!" 

Within  her  eyes  joy  sparkles.  The  heavens  look  down  in  love-light, 

She  laughs  'tweeu  teeth  of  pearl;  And  ecstacy  impart. 

No  birdies  half  so  happy  While  fairies  of  fruition 

As  my  sweet  little  girl.  Dance  through  my  darling's  heart! 

The  first  day  in  the  school-room! 

Life's  seed  upspriugs  and  grows! 
From  tender  care  maternal 

The  guileless  child  outgoes; 
O  Father!  guide  my  darling 

Through  time's  unstable  school. 
That  she  may  e'er  inculcate 

The  sacred  Golden  Rule. 


^ifurles  ^illium  ^addard. 


Hon.  Charles  W.  GodiUnl  wa.«  bom  in  Portland.  Dec.  29. 1K5.  graduated  from  Bow- 
doin  Collejse  in  1S44.  and  was  admitted  to  the  Itar  in  Norombi'r.  1S46.  He  opened  iin 
offic<*  in  his  native  citv:  in  \K4)  rcnioTett  to  L«-«-ijiton  Falls,  where  he  was  in  aetivo 
practice  tixlcin  ycarp,  ui>h  theexceptiin  of  the  itriw!  l>elween  1S61  to  18C4,mhile  ho  was 
i'oi  hul-G«  n«  ral  vf  the  Uiiittd  Statts  at  C'<:iiMHiitii>o|»]e.  In  l^C  he  returned  to  Fori- 
laml.  Kkhicli  has  since  been  his  resiiifnce.  While  nt  Lowiston  Falls  he  was  Attorney  for 
Andri«coggiu  C<>unty  for  four  years,  a  mcu^ber  of  the  State  Senate,  appointed  to  tlM 
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chairmanship  of  1858  and  18S9,  and  the  last  year  its  president.  In  1867  he  was  appointed 
Justice  of  the  newly  organized  Superior  Court  for  Cumberland  County,  and  filled  that 
position  until  1871,  when  he  became  postmaster  of  Portland,  which  office  he  held  until 
1884.  In  1867  he  was  in  the  commiNion  for  the  equalization  of  municipal  war  debts  of 
the  State,  and  in  1886  he  was  one  of  the  Police  Commissioners  for  his  native  city.  Judffe 
Goddard  has  held  various  other  posts  of  honor,  both  local  and  national,  and  is  still  In 
vigorous  health,  with  full  possession  of  his  mental  powers. 


THE  BOWDOIN  OF  EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY. 

AX   EXTRACT. 

As  a  dim  comet,  in  eccentric  flight. 
Shoots  from  the  fathomless  abyss  of  night, 
Twice  in  the  century  to  mortal  eye 
Faintly  revealed  low  in  the  western  sky; — 
Then  from  its  path  elliptic  doomed  to  swerve, 
It  disappears  in  parabolic  curve: 
(That  curve  relentless,  from  whose  fatal  track 
Eternity  ne*er  calls  the  wand'rer  back) 
So  I,  who  once,  in  vanished  days  of  yore, 
Essayed  to  sing  the  class  of  'fortj'-four, 
(Doubling  the  years  that  mark  the  centVy's  date) 
To-night  appear  your  bard  of  'eighty-eight. 

As  mem'ry  sweeps  o'er  eight  «and  forty  years. 

Young  Bowdoin  of  the  olden  time  appears : 

The  early  bell  that  summoned  us  to  prayer 

Peals  out  once  m(n'e  on  the  keen  morning  air. 

The  wooden  chapel  in  dull  yellow  hue. 

With  its  mute  organ  rises  to  my  view; 

Its  half- waked  worshipers,  its  portly  stove : 

(Chapel  below  and  library  above) 

Stern  discipline  assigned  tliat  sacred  floor. 

Seniors  in  front  and  Freshmen  toward  the  door. 

Yet  such  our  zeal  to  bow  before  the  Lord, 

So  eager  we  to  listen  to  the  Word, 

That  like  the  Psalmist,  a  doorkeeper's  place 

Our  class  accepted  as  a  means  of  grace: — 

But  service  ended,  when  with  cap  in  hand. 

While  all  the  rest  passed  out,  required  to  stand; 

Old  Adam  drove  us  Freshmen  (rank  and  fil^ 

Just  forty  strong)  pell-mell  into  the  aisle 

To  block  th'  astonished  Senior's  onward  course, 

The  portal  crowd,  and  equal  rights  enforce. 

Ancient  religious  war  broke  out  afresh, 

With  carnal  weapons  waged,  true  arms  of  flesh. 

On  many  a  head  the  fist  uplifted  fell: 
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(**Iii  lioavcnly  inindA  coulJ  such  resentments  dwell?") 

KiirtirH  primal  ({uarrrl  tli«'re  was  fouf^ht  .igain. 

For  Kcv'nil  Abeln  felt  the  blows  of  Cane, 

Tall  (trover  Second  cau^^ht  up  Tidy  Paffe 

An<l  with  liim  felled  Sam.  Dinsmore  in  his  rage. 

While  to  and  fro  tlie  line  of  battle  reeled 

And  vietVy's  scales  hunjj  doubtful  o'er  the  field; 

Fn>m  ehapel  tbreKhold,  the  embattled  mass 

Prof.  Paekard  viewed  and  thus  addressed  our  class: — 

"Freshmt'n,  desist.     Your  direful  wrath  restrain! 

Attend,  while  I  the  eoUejje  laws  explain! 

The  claim  t>f  Amlerson  is  not  denied; 

For  'tis  not  law  express  but  law  implied 

Which  you  tninsjjress,  Freshmen  perverse  and  proud! 

Stranjjers  comparative  are  not  allowed 

To  put  on  airs  or  bulldoze  Senior  class: — 

Disperse,  an<l  instant  to  your  suppers  pass!" 

As  when  upon  the  holy  Sabbath  air 
From  many  a  church  ascends  the  voice  of  prayer 
At  (rorham  s  Corner  or  in  Centre  Street 
A  jfodlcss  thronj;  in  bloody  combat  meet: 
Shelalahs  wave;  stones,  oaths  and  brickbats  fly; 
And  the  wild  uproar  threatens  earth  and  sky: — 
Should  a  policeman  by  rare  chance  appear, 
(In  search  of  rot^ut  or  lajrer  beer) 
Palsietl  is  woman's  t^mijue  and  rowdy's  arm. 
And  to  the  storm  succeeds  a  sudden  calm; — 
So  ceascil  at  Packanl's  voice  resistance  vain, 
And  law  antl  onler  reigned  o'er  all  the  plain. 


This  I  reconl  to  our  instructors'  praise; 
•*  Giants  wen^  in  the  earth  in  those*'  old  '*da3r»." 
GtKHiwin  alone  survives;— the  other  six 
Have  crossed  the  waters  of  the  gloomy  Styx. 
Majestic  Cleaveland:  jrlorious  Leonani  Woods; 
Myst*>rious  Tpham,  man  of  silent  moixls; 
The  courtly  Packard:— next,  (but  how  unlike) 
The  fiery  Smyth :— last,  pentle  Tutor  Pike. 

While  our  third  year  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
Beyond  Maine  Hall  the  collejre  building  rose. 
Since  known  as  "Appleton:"— in  that  new  hall, 
Seniors  elect.,  we  were  invitod  all 
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Our  rooms  to  choose  by  lot: — the  class  moves  in 

And  dedication  services  begin. 

A  Senior  roast  was  served  in  either  end; 

To  the  small  hours  the  banquetings  extend. 

Sargent's  gymnasium,  in  the  college-yard, 

(Or  "campus,"  let  us  speak  with  due  regard 

To  modern  ears  refined)  now  lifts  its  wall 

In  robust  cliallenge  to  grim  Adams  Hall, 

The  surgeon's  den: — the  proverb  to  assure, 

**  Ounce  of  prevention,  or  a  pound  of  cure." 

Audacious  thought!  that  e'er  your  bard  should  dare 

To  fill  an  august  professorial  chair! 

A  *' Doctor"  grave  to  future  ages  known. 

Not  of  the  French,  but  medical  "Sorbonne." 

From  "Siwbone"  Hall  no  theologian  speaks; 

But  Gerrish,  Mitchell,  Dana,  Hunt  and  Weeks. 

Where  once  with  safety,  if  unknown  to  fame, 

We  played  what  now  they  call  "the  nation'l  game," 

A  noble  Hall  uprears  its  stately  head. 

Memorial  fit  for  Bowdoin's  glorious  dead 

Who  in  their  country's  cause  surrendered  life 

On  southern  fields  of  fratricidal  strife. 

• 

The  gothic  chapel  Wood's  prophetic  eye 

In  vision  saw,  high-tow'ring  toward  the  sky, — 

Now  stands  revealed  to  ordinary  sight. 

Where  through  stained  glass  streams  mediaeval  light. 

'T  is  said  that  now  along  the  end  or  rear 
Of  any  college  building,  w^ithout  fear 
A  man  can  walk,  secure  'gainst  water  shed 
From  pail  or  bowl  on  his  devoted  head. 

While  mem'ry  wanders  o'er  the  distant  past, 
The  good  old  days  with  modem  to  contrast, 
The  poet's  loftiest  flight  I  've  dared  not  try, 
To  soar  into  the  realm  of  prophecy. 

Time  was  when  boys  and  girls  were  trained  apart; 
If  boys  excelled  in  mind,  the  girls  in  heart. 
But  now  we've  changed  all  that,  abolished  sex. 
And  Bowdoin  soon  must  have  its  "  Girls'  Annex." 

This  single  truth  is  given  me  to  relate; 
Thus  far  the  Muse  unrolls  the  book  of  fate. 
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Portland  Alumni !  Sons  of  Bowdoin,  hail ! 
May  children,  wealth  and  honor  never  fail 
College  or  city !    May  auspicious  fate 
Forever  guard  those  bulwarks  of  the  State ! 

Hail  and  farewell !    Though  far  across  our  way 
The  length*ning  shadows  of  life's  evening  stray; 
To  our  fair  town  each  year  new  charms  imparts, 
Forever  dearer  to  its  children's  hearts. 

May  numerous  generations  of  its  youth 
Be  trained  in  wisdom,  piety  and  truth 
At  Bowdoin*s  altar,  whose  undying  tires 
Burned  for  their  fathers  and  their  fathers'  sires. 


Rubins  tffHximus  |f;i/;. 

Uoo.  FabioB  M.  Ray  was  born  March  30. 1837,  at  South  Windham,  Me.  He  was  grada- 
ate«l  at  Bowdoin  College  in  18(>1,  and  spent  the  V'.'ar  after  gratluation  in  Heidelbers,  Ger- 
many, and  Geneva,  Switzerlaml,  in  the  study  of  German  ami  French.  Retoruing^ome, 
he  reail  law  in  Portland,  and  in  due  time  was  admitteti  to  the  Cumberland  Bar.  He  has 
resided  for  many  years  post  in  Saccarappa,  practicing  his  profession  there  and  in  Port- 
land, where  he  has  had  an  office  since  1871.  Mr.  Kay  nas  represent€»d  the  town  of  West- 
broolL  two  terms  in  the  **  iMipular  branch  "  of  the  Legislature,  and  served  one  term  as 
State  Senator  from  Cuml>erland  County.  He  takes  a  decideil  interest  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  local  and  family  history,  and  is  %%  present  Presiilent  of  the  Maine  Genealogical 
S<^iety.  Mr.  Ray  was  cliio:)  poet  at  Commencement,  in  his  college  days,  and  has  written 
very  creditable  poetry  for  various  publicatitms. 


ON   LOCH  KATRINE. 

With  hnu^ken  brown  and  purple  heather, 
Clan  Alpine's  ancient  hills  are  drest, 

While  o'er  the  clou<ls  in  perfect  weather 
Ben  Lomond  lifts  his  airy  crest. 

But  not  a  ripple  stirs  the  tide 
Of  Loch  Katrine,  the  queenly  lake. 

As  o'er  its  silvery  face  we  glitle. 
Save  those  the  Highland  oarsmen  make. 

The  ruined  sides  of  Ben  Venue 
Are  steep  and  rugged  as  of  yore. 

When  brave  Fitz-.Jamos  and  Roderick  I)hu 
Contended  on  your  rocky  shore. 

And  Ellen's  Isle,  romantic  spot, 
A  lit  retreat  for  outlawed  earl. 

Is  no  less  famed  for  Walter  Scott 
Than  for  the  Douglas'  lovely  girl. 
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The  autumn  evening,  lingcrinjs;  low, 
Now  hastens,  ere  the  sun  is  set, 

To  fling  its  last  expiring  glow 
Around  each  rocky  minaret. 

That  from  the  bristling  Trosachs  towers. 
Suggestive  of  that  earlier  age 

When  fierce  the  grim  Titanic  powers 
Their  elemental  wars  did  rage. 

But  as  we  near  the  flinty  strand 
Where  still  Loch  K.itrine's  waters  lave, 

The  sentry  cliffs,  that  silent  stand 
And  guard  the  Goblin*s  ancient  cave, 

Each  rock  and  hill  and  mountain  bold, 
Beneath  our  feet  reflected  lies; 

And,  crowned  with  evening's  virgin  gold, 
Doth  dazzle  our  admiring  eyes. 

No  siren  sings  upon  the  cliff. 

And  yet  in  transport  must  we  gaze 

As  gazed  the  boatman  from  his  skiff. 
To  see  the  Lurlei's  mantle  blaze. 

So  sweet  in  sleep  was  never  dream 
As  was  our  waking  dream  that  day ; 

O  was  it,  pray,  a  bright  foregleam 
Of  life  that  shall  endure  alway  ? 


EVENING  IN  THE  PAYS  DE  VAUD. 

O'er  Jura's  craggy  peaks  aglow. 
The  gorgeous  sunlight  lingers ; 

In  deep  crevasse  'mid  Alpine  snow 
It  dips  it«  rosy  fingers. 

Along  Lake  Leman's  vine-girt  shore 

Is  mild  and  balmy  weather. 
While  overhead  on  ledges  hoar 

Eternal  icebergs  gather. 

And  where  the  avalanches  creep 
From  off  the  cloud-touched  mountains. 

The  azure  Rhone,  o'er  rock  and  steep. 
Comes  dashing  from  its  fountains. 

But  now  the  ebon  veil  descends, 
And  night  enshrouds  the  valley, 

Save  where  its  light  the  glow-worm  lends 
In  wall  or  trellised  alley. 
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I  hear  the  plover's  pLiintive  note, 

The  murmur  of  the  billows; 
And  Philomers  sweet  ditties  float 

From  out  the  sighiujj  willows. 

Anon  sweet  music  lills  the  air 

From  many  a  garden  bower, 
Where  rustic  swaius  and  maids  repair 

To  spend  this  chaimed  hour. 

How  like  a  vision  all  things  seem 
Beyond  this  vale  of  shadows; 

JE'en  as  I  muse,  the  yoimg  day's  beam 
Lights  up  my  native  meadows. 

And  thus,  alas,  it  is  with  all, 

'T  is  distant  and  uncertain 
If  once  or  time,  or  space,  let  f.iU, 

^Twixt  us  and  it  the  curtain. 

The  home  that's  left,  the  life  that's  o'er, 
The  friend  that  death  has  taken. 

In  dreamy  hours  return  once  more. 
But  never  if  we  waken. 


^mnuel  ffamime  ^enburn, 

Samael  Dorrance  Seabury  was  bom  at  Yarmooth,  then  Xorth  Yarmouth,  April  3, 
1837.  Though  a  large  portioL  of  his  life  has  been  spent  away  from  his  n.ntiTe  town 
it  has  always  remaiue<l  his  home,  lie  served  in  the  NVar  of  the  Rebellion- enlisting 
before  the  first  general  call  to  arms— a  true  patriot  with  the  ohl-time  high  ideal  of  a  sol- 
dier's duty  and  a  soldier's  privilege.  His  life  has  not  been  largely  devoted  to  literature, 
but  his  occasional  |)oeins  and  sketches  have  been  excellent  in  quality,  and  favorably 
received.  He  is  the  author  of  a  stirrii  g  meniorablo  poem  entitled  "The  Union  Volun- 
teers," which  was.  by  request,  published  in  |)amphlet  form.  He  is  an  ardent  lover  of 
nature,  and  never  so  happy  as  when  he  can  eomntaud  leisure  for  a  sojourn  among  the 
mountains,  where  he  notes  every  charm  and  change  of  scene  with  a  most  lovinff  fidelity. 
The  grand  and  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Pacific  slope  filled  him  with  delight  and  inspira- 
ikm,  which  finds  exprt^sion  in  his  poem,  "  The  Snow  Banners  of  the  Alpe." 


SNOW  BANNERS  OF  THE  ALPS. 

When  the  north  wimls  blow  fiercely  in  winter,  snowy  streamers  are  teen  on  the  high- 
eat  peaku  of  the  Sierras. 

I  stood  within  a  sheltered  nook, 

'Mid  California's  mountains  grand. 
While  far  upon  the  lofty  Alps 

Came  down  the  north  wind^s  shrieking  band. 
With  sound  of  mighty  rushing. 

Like  embattled  hosts  in  light. 
On  swept  the  stonn  exultant. 

With  gathering  trains  of  white. 
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The  starry  blossoms  of  the  skies 

From  out  their  crystal  bed  are  torn, 
And  madly  up  the  lluted  liills, 

In  wild  and  shim* ring  eddies  borne. 
The  bossy  drifts  are  riven  wide, 

Each  glistening  diamond  taken; 
And  pearly  dust,  from  crag  and  knoll, 

In  sparkling  showers  is  shaken. 

The  stifled  streamlets,  shuddering,  pause, 

And  quivering  falls  grow  pale. 
As  onward  througli  the  giant  pines 

Tempestuous  rides  the  gale. 
He  leaves  in  cavenis,  weird  and  dark, 

A  guard  of  frosty  elves; 
Then  arms  the  cliffs  with  bristling  spears. 

And  mans  the  rocky  shelves. 

With  scornful  whiff  he  leaves  the  hills, 

Now  wreathed  in  billowy  foam, 
And  cleaves  the  air  on  mighty  wings, 

Where  Alpine  genii  roam ; 
(Tliose  awful  domes,  colossal,  high  I 

Meet  guardians  of  jeweled  land ; 
Unconquered  aye,  while  ages  roll — 

Yield  only  to  their  Maker's  hand  I ) 

In  thunder  tones  those  massive  walls 

Hurl  bivck  their  bold  assailant's  shriek, 
But,  fiercely  up  their  shattered  sides. 

He  wins,  and  scales  each  rifted  peak ; 
Then  outward  flung,  with  trumpet  blast, 

Wide-spread  against  the  azure  sky. 
From  every  spire  in  wondrous  flight. 

His  white  victorious  banners  fly. 

O  wondrous  sound  I    O  wondrous  scene  I 

Far  flung,  where  windy  demons  rave. 
Those  clustered  monarchs  of  the  Alps 

Proudly  their  cloud-born  banners  wave. 
Resplendent,  now,  those  crystal  flags 

In  sun- bright  sheen  are  flowing. 
All  radiant,  as  though  myriad  gems 

On  each  bold  peak  were  glowing. 

And  still  on  those  far  distant  Alps, 
Refulgent,  these  bright  banners  shine, 
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The  {^rand  Sierra's  regal  erown— 

A  joy  that  is  forever  mine. 
And  ever  may  that  gniei(»us  Power, 

That  grandly  deeked  these  golden  hinds, 
Emhalm  them  in  all  loyal  hearts, 

And  save  them  from  all  vandal  hands! 


SUNSET. 


Just  out  beyond  the  quiet  town, 

A  low-browed,  rocky  hill  looks  down 

On  sea  and  land. 
There,  strolling  slow  at  close  of  day, 
A  twilight  scene  before  me  lay, 

Surpassing  grand. 

With  fragrance  rare,  that  Xature  yields 
From  dewy  vales  and  new-mown  tields. 

The  air  was  filed; 
And  silvVy  notes,  now  far,  now  near. 
Pell  softly  on  the  charmt'd  ear. 

From  bird-land  trilled. 

The  sun,  ere  parting  from  the  west, 

Had  wreathed  around  each  mountain  crest 

A  halo  bright ; 
Then  stooped,  the  weary  world  to  bless, 
And  lingered  long,  with  warm  caress, 

On  each  fair  height. 

A  wondrous  light  then  iilled  the  skies. 
Till  seemed  the  courts  of  Paradise 

Were  open  thrown, 
And  angel  bands  of  radiant  mien. 
From  out  the  gates  of  pearly  sheen 

Had  earthward  flown, 

In  glowing  hues,  with  artist  hand, 
To  deck  the  sky,  and  sea,  and  land. 

Like  worlds  on  high. 
With  raptured  look,  around  I  glance; 
Such  sight,  such  scene,  might  well  entrance 

The  earthly  eye  I 

The  fleecy  clouds,  that  lightsome  float, 
£ach  now  became  a  crimson  boat. 
With  amber  sails; 
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Aud  guided  by  those  spirit  hands. 
Were  wafted  far  to  unseen  lands, 
By  ether  gales. 

The  woodlands  dim,  where  shadows  creep, 
And  hush  the  insect  world  to  sleep. 

In  soft  moss-bed; 
Rejoice  again,  as  though,  new-bom, 
The  rosy  light  of  summer  mom 

O'er  them  were  shed. 

Fair  Casco — by  whose  graceful  side 
A  thousand  lovers  constant  bide, 

While  thousands  more. 
Amid  her  island  bowers  roam, 
Or  seek  the  rocks,  where,  fringed  with  foam, 

Tlic  wild  waves  roar — 

Fair  Casco,  with  resplendent  face, 
Welcomes  the  royal  guests  who  grace 

Her  cavern  halls; 
And  smiles  to  see,  in  raiment  bright. 
Her  sea-nymphs  sport,  'mid  golden  light 

That  downward  falls. 

Passes  the  regal  scene  away; 
It  was  midsummer^s  bridal-day 

Of  earth  and  sky! 
And,  as  I  lingered,  loth  to  miss 
One  fading  gleam,  I  saw  them  kiss 

The  day  good-bye. 


gurnet  J§,  §1inrUs. 


Harriet  E.  Cliarloft  was  born  in  Norway,  Mo.,  in  1S37.  and  lived  for  forty  years  In  her 
native  vilhi^e.  For  th'j  p  isl  ten  yearn  sli«3  h:ia  resided  in  l^owell,  Ma^s.  Kroni  cliildhood 
it  h-is  been  nor  special  ddiglit  to  rhyme,  but  !«!ie  r.iroiy  publishes,  except  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  friends.  TUu  following  poems,  printcil  In  ilie  t'ortlaiul  Transcripts  were  received 
with  much  favor. 


WHEX  MY  SHIP  COMES  IN. 

**  When  my  ship  comes  in,"  said  a  blue-eyed  girl, 

"  My  ship  «all  laden  with  gold, 
Wliat  gowns  I'll  wear,  and  what  jewels  rare 

Sliall  be  mine  to  have  and  to  hold. 
1*11  sail  away  o'er  the  waters  wide; 

What  a  traveler  I'll  be; 
I'll  stay  where  sunbeams  never  hide 

And  llowcrs  shall  bloom  for  me. 
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*^  Wlio  knows  but  somewhere  in  a  distant  land 

A  crown  will  be  placed  on  my  brow, 
A  sceptre  grand  I  Ml  hold  in  my  hand 

And  my  subjects  before  me  shall  bow. 
^V^lat  stately  halls  I  may  wander  through, 

With  servants  at  my  command, 
And  they  Ml  all  obey,"  said  the  maiden  gay, 

"  When  I  wave  my  jeweled  wand.' 


»» 


When  the  ship  came  in  for  the  blue-eyed  girl 

Xo  silver  or  gold  had  she. 
But  jewels  rare,— a  tiny  pair 

Of  loyal  subjects  to  be — 
Her  stately  halls  were  four  square  walls. 

Her  sceptre— no  jeweled  wand. 
But  she  ruled  with  jjraoe  each  loving  heart 

In  the  roval  household  band. 


TO-MORROW. 

The  rudtly-cheeked  mower  is  swinging  his  scyth© 

A<lown  the  green  sunny  meadow, 
And  he  sings,  as  he  mows,  a  song  as  blithe 

As  if  care  never  cast  him  a  shadow. 
And  his  song  goos  back  to  an  old  refrain: 

'*  To-morrow,  O  joyous  to-morrow, 
I'll  marry  my  love,  my  darling  Jane, 

And  no  fear  have  I  of  to-morrow.'* 

The  bright  yellow  buttercups  fell  in  his  path, 

Cut  rudely  from  stem  at  his  bidding. 
But  little  recked  he  of  the  golden  swath, — 

He  thought  of  the  morrow's  wedding. 
Till  'neath  the  tall  grass,  lying  low  at  his  feet, 

A  field-sparrow's  nest  he  espied 
With  three  little  fledglings,  while  hovering  round 

O'er  his  heatl,  the  mother  birtl  cried, — 
**  To-morrow  my  darliugs  would  fly  abroad 

And  be  safely  hidden  from  sorrow. 
But  now,  alas,  they  '11  be  torn  from  me. 

To-morrow,  O  wait  for  to-morrow." 

The  mower  passe<l  on;  but,  with  loving  eyes. 
Glancing  wistfully  out  o'er  the  bay. 

Softly  said  to  himself,  '*Xo  danger  can  come 
To  my  sweetheart  in  town  to-day. 
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For  the  skies  are  blue,  and  the  sun  is  bright, 

Not  a  bit  of  trouble  I  *11  borrow. 
Her  boat  is  staunch,  and  my  heart  is  light 

For  the  morrow,  O  gladsome  to-m<Jrrow!*' 

Black  clouds  arose,  and  a  fierce  storm  raged 
O'er  the  land  of  the  mow^er  and  sparrow, 

The  boat  with  its  burden  lay  wrecked  on  the  sands. 
The  lover  sat  by  with  folded  hands. 

And  gazed  on  all  that  was  left  of  his  plans 
For  the  morrow,  the  sad  to-morrow. 


Albert  Colby,  son  ot  Jamos  ami  Mary  (Stirling)  Colby,  the  woll-known  aathor,  pub- 
lisher anil  book<H;llor,  w:u<  lH>rn  in  Fryebiirg,  Me.,  Jan.  12,  1827.  He  was  educated  at 
Fryeburg  Academy,  and  afttircoinpleting  his  course  of  studv  at  tllat  InstitutioD  he  taught 
•oliool  Heveral  yearn.  At  llu'  age  of  21  he  started  out  in  life  on  Ixis  own  account,  lie 
went  to  Lowell,  and  there  engaged  in  bu8ine88  for  a  manufacturing  company.  Soon 
after  he  maile  arrangementM  with  oerUiin  publishers  to  iniruiluce  school-books  into  Maine 
and  New  Hamp:}hire.  Sol  long  after  he  went  to  Boston,  and  engaged  in  the  business  of 
publisher  and  bookseller.  He  also  carrieii  on  the  bo<ik  trade  in  Uichniond,  Va.,  Balti- 
more, New  York,  Bost<m,  Lowell  I^wrence,  Biddeford,  Portland,  Bangor,  and  man/ 
other  cities  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Colby  has  been  an  extensive  publisher,  and  is.  himself, 
the  author  of  several  Vdlumes;  among  them  is  a*'  History  of  the  Bible,**  **Tne  lioads 
to  Heaven  and  Hell:  Which  Is  Best?  "  "  Reasons  Why  Teople  Love  to  go  to  Hell,**  **  Is  It 
Keasouable  to  Believe  in  the  Resurrection  of  the  Natural  Boily?*'  etc.  In  1876  he  pub- 
lished his  autobiography,  in  which  may  bo  found  the  leiuling  incidents  of  his  life  and  a 
few  of  his  poems.  tX't.  23,  1850.  he  marrietl  Maria  F.  Drenser,  of  Lovell,  Me.,  by  whom 
he  had  four  sous.  The  surviving  son,  .John  Stark,  is  now  the  able  and  versatile  editor  of 
the  Lowell,  M:iss.,  Voc  Popnii.  Said  the  old  gentleman  to  a  Ijewiston  friend  who  re- 
cently visiteil  him  at  his  home  in  Fryeburg: .  "  1  have  live^l  threescore  years,  and  am  now 
on  my  last  dec:ide.  I  never  long»)d  for  anything  more  than  to  go  where  my  sons  have 
gone.  In  yonder  cemetery,  about  40  ro  !<(  from  my  house,  are  the  graves  of  six  genera- 
tions of  mv  people."  Mr.  Colby  has  written  a  volume  of  poems  which  a  New  Yoric  house 
has  offered  to  publish.  Specimens  have  been  printed  for  gratuitous  distribution  among 
his  friends.    The  following  is  the  last  |M>ein,  or  hymn,  written  by  Mr.  Colby. 


THE   CHRIST  VINE. 

**i  am  the.  Vine,y  ye  arc  the  hranches.*^ — John  xv:  5. 

In  a  hot  and  dusty  country  once  there  grew  a  lovely  Vine; 
The  fruit  of  it  wjik  wonderful — abundant  and  most  line; 
'T  was  a  cure  for  all  misfortunes,  and  the  sick,  the  lame  and  blind 
Were  healed  of  all  their  troubles  if  this  treiisure  they  could  find. 

O  Tm  clinging  to  the  Vine,  yes,  I'm  clinging  to  the 

Vine, 
For  I  'm  working  in  God's  vineyard,  and  I'm  clinging 

to  the  Vine. 

The  wicked  king  of  Babylon  once  dreamed  he  saw  a  tree 
O'erspreading  every  continent  .ind  reaching  every  sea; 
But  the  Vine  that  grew  at  Bethlehem  exceecls  this  tree  by  far, 
For  it  grows  beyond  the  clouds  and  it  reaches  every  star. 

O  I'm  clinging  to  the  Vine,  Ac. 
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All  nations  and  all  peoples  from  this  Vine  are  freely  fed; 
It  g^ves  them  food  and  shelter  and  a  soft  and  downy  bed; 
And  by  clinpng  to  this  Helper  to  heaven  all  inay  go, 
For  the  branches  reach  the  an<;e1s,  and  the  Hiblo  tells  us  so. 

If  Death,  that  Kins:  of  Terroi-s,  siiould  attack  us  here  below. 
No  danf^cr  can  he  bring  to  us  if  to  this  Vine  we  go; 
For  Christ  tells  us  in  the  Bible  tliat  His  children  never  die, 
If  they  believe  in  Him  and  to  follow  II im  thoy  try. 

The  branches  of  this  heavenly  Vine  can  never  live  alone; 
If  thoy  arc  discounccted,  our  Loixl  will  them  disown. 
Apply,  then,  to  the  Master  and  seize  fast  upon  the  Vine — 
The  Fountain-head  of  life,  and  love  is  youi-s  as  well  as  mine. 

The  branches  being  equal,  should  not  on  each  other  feed; 

The  Husbandman  will  prune  them  ns  lie  knowcth  each  hath  need. 

For  Jesus  is  our  Master,  and  we'll  give  Him  all  our  love, 

And  when  earth-life  is  ended,  we  will  rest  with  Him  above. 

The  Christianas  yoke  is  easy,  and  his  bunlen  is  made  light; 
By  clinging  to  the  Christ- Vine  not  a  battle  we  need  fight, 
For  Jesus  will  protect  us  and  we'll  dwell  with  Him  on  high. 
Where  sin. and  sorrow  are  unknown,  beyond  the  earth  and  sky. 


Rev.  Edward  A.  Rami  is  a  native  of  Portsmouth,  X.  II.,  born  April  5.  1S37.  He  fitted 
for  college  at  the  Portsmouth  High  School,  and  eatrroil  B^wdotu  in  ISS).  grada.-itlng  in 
1887.  After  teaching  high  schools  in  (J;inJiner,  Kyo.  N  H.,  Norridgewock,  and  Bidde- 
ford,  he  entered  on  theol<^ical  siudy  in  Union  Theolo^icril  Seminary,  New  York,  and 
completed  his  course  in  Bangor  SeniinHrj*.  wlierc  li«  gnufimted  in  1SG3.  He  vras  ordniued 
orer  the  Congregational  Church  in  AuK-sluiry,  Mass  ,  in  l>?6r».  and  settled  over  the  B 
Street  Congregational  Church,  in  South  l>i>»(on.  .Mx<.t.,  in  ISGT,  remaining  until  1S76. 
Declining  the  call  of  the  CongrepUion.-il  Church  in  Fnuiklin,  Mass..  where  ne  pr<»a'*V-d 
for  some  time,  he  rerumed  to  South  Boi(ton,and.  in  the  autuiun  of  isrj,  passe^l  into  she 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  assumin;;  cire  of  Christ  Churc'i.  Hyd**  i*:ir*»c.  .M:iss..  in 
ISBO.  He  now  resides  in  Wateriown,  .Mass.  .Mr.  Kand  has  p;iblisln»tl  for  younj;  readers 
••  The  School  and  Caunp."  ami  "  BarK  Cabin  Series."  etc.,  and  has  been  a  frequent  con- 
tributor. In  both  prose  and  verse,  to  the  religious  press. 


RAIX  OX  THE  ROOF. 

Is  that  a  stop  upon  the  stairs, 
That  makes  its  echo  in  the  night? 

Not  that;  the  rain  creeps  down  the  roof; 
I  hear  its  footfalls  hushed  and  light. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  I  seemed 
To  hear  soft  footsteps  on  the  stairs; 

I've  fancied  so  before,  and  oft 
Amid  the  silence  of  my  prayers. 
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I  cannot  see,  but  fancy  still 
My  sainted  child  looks  in  my  face, 

And  think  the  shadow  of  a  winj^i^ 
Makes  heavenly  twilight  in  the  place. 

IIow  oft  within  her  eyes*  blue  depths 
I  looked  Rs  down  some  shaded  aisle 

That  into  heaven  ran  afar: 
God  only  let  me  look  awhile ! 

The  bitter  rain  has  dripped  but  twice 
Since  last  I  heard  her  little  feet 

Drop  music  all  adown  the  stairs; 
And  now— they  press  the  golden  street. 

Such  music  as  the  rain-drops  make, 
Those  passing  feet  made  every  day; 

One  eve  they  stopped,  and  then  I  knew 
That  they  had  climbed  the  heavenly  way. 


POND-LILIES. 

All  through  the  day  the  lilies  float, 
Swayed  gently  by  the  drowsy  streams. 

As  tired  thoughts  in  sleep  obey 
The  changing  impulse  of  our  dreams. 

Through  waters  dead,  who  thought  such  life 
Was  creeping  up  the  tangled  steins. 

To  burst  in  bloom  of  snow  and  gold, 
And  sprinkle  wide"  those  floral  gems  ? 

In  those  dark  depths,  who  thought  such  light 
In  folded  bud  was  thus  concealed. 

To  open  into  stars,  with  rays 
As  pure  as  those  by  night  revealed  ? 

Take  heart,  faint  soul!  and  stay  the  grief 
In  whose  sad  presence  man  e'er  weeps; 

Up  through  life's  dark  and  shaded  depths 
Some  bloom  of  beauty  ever  creeps. 

Some  rays  of  light,  in  darkness  hid, 
Wait  God's  appointed,  better  day, 

To  break  in  stars  whose  peaceful  beams 
Shall  shine  around  our  darkened  way 
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0scitr  ^itiqhtatt. 


<  Oscar  Laigh ton,  bi>rii  abont  IS37.  ha^  lived  all  his  life  thus  far  at  the  Isle  of  Shoals, 
harinff  been  brou;;ht  up  with  hi;*  sister,  Mrs.  folia  TIi:ixtcr.  the  distinguished  authoress, 
elsewhere  represeiite*!  in  this  v<.»iuin.>.  at  \Vhit<)  Isilaiid.  where  their  father  kept  a  light* 
house.  He  niis  sixteen  year'*  o!*l  h>fore  ho  visitt'd  the  inainlanil.  For  many  years  he 
and  his  brother.  Odric,  have  k«*pt  th«  fain  >ih  Appledore  House,  on  Appledore  Island, 
and  are  also  proprietors  of  otlier  suniiu»»r  hotels  in  the  vicinity.  Tliey  are  cousins  of  the 
late  Albert  Laighton,  of  I*«»rtsin  >iiih,  N.  II..  \vho:<>'  }H)eiu.4 'are  beautiful  and  finished 
prodactions,  vridely  known  and  nuich  a<lmire-l.  A  {>oi.*tic  vein  runs  through  all  of  this 
lamlly,  Albert's  brother.  Ueaja:ain.  wh«>  die4l  in  h.s  n-itive  city  in  IS73,  having  been  a 
metrical  writer  of  m<»ro  than  ordinary  ability. 


JSOXG. 

Sweet  wiii'l  that  blows  o'i?r  sunny  isles 

The  softness  t)f  the  sea, 
Blow  thou  across  these  movinj^  miles 

News  of  mv  love  to  me. 

Ripples  her  hiir  like  waves  that  sweep 

About  this  pleasant  shore: 
Her  eyes  are  bluer  than  the  deep 

Rouml  rocky  Appledore. 

Her  sweet  breast  shames  the  scattered  spray 

Soft  kissed  by  early  lij^lit: 
I  dream  she  is  the  dawn  of  day 

That  lifts  me  out  of  night. 


AT  SUNSET. 

Come  thou  with  me,  dear  love,  and  see  the  day 
Die  on  the  sea,  and  o'er  the  distant  land 

This  last  faint  glow  of  twilight  fade  away, 
The  while  I  hold  in  mine  thy  gentle  hand. 

Tlie  lessening  light  gleams  on  yon  leaning  sail; 

Slowly  the  sun  has  sunk  beyon<l  the  hill, 
Antl  sombre  night  in  silence  draws  her  veil 

Over  us  two,  and  everything  grows  still, 

Save  where  the  tide,  with  constant  ebb  and  flow 
Of  wandering  waves  tliat  greet  the  steadfast  shore, 

Flashes  fair  forms  of  foam  that  falling  throw 
Their  ardent  arms  round  rocky  Appledore. 

Faint,  like  a  dream,  comes  the  melodious  cry 
Of  far-oil  wild  fowl  calling  from  the  deep; 

The  rosy  color  leaves  the  western  skv, 
Over  the  waves  are  spread  the  wings  of  sleci^ 
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Silent  a  meteor  falls  into  the  night, 
Sweeping  it«  silver  shower  across  the  stars;— 

Low  down  Arc  turns  sinks  with  waning  light, 
High  in  the  east  climbs  up  the  shining  Mars. 

And  whispering  by  us  with  a  silent  kiss 

Comes  the  sweet  south  wind  o'er  the  slumbering  sea. 
Thou  dearest !  can  such  perfect  joy  as  this 

Bo  always  mine,  to  drift  through  life  with  thee  ? 


S^tftt    J/rl^/^S 


TEMPTED  AND  BETRAYED. 

The  sweet  entrancing  twilight, 

Which  clouds  dull  sense  and  wraps  the  soul  iu  dreams, 

Which  opes  the  heart  and  stirs  its  secret  pulses, 

Tlie  Tempter  chose. 
He  came  with  honeyed  words. 
Disdained  deceit,  and  pleased  her  willing  ear 
With  holy  truths  and  high  resolves. 
Honor  on  his  brow  seemed  stamped. 
And  beauty  his,  of  i)ure8t  mould; 
What  specious  masks  men  wear! 
He  plead  his  feigned  love. 
And  made  unholy  vows 
He  dreamed  not  to  fulfil; 
And  then— he  threw  aside  the  veil. 
And  calmly  saw  the  ruin  he  had  made; 
Nor  prayer,  nor  tear,  nor  vain  reproach 

Could  move  him. 
On  him  the  world  still  smiled ; 
And  none  too  high  to  do  him  homage. 
Proud  dames  of  fairest  fame, 
And  maids,  whom  chance  had  left  unscathed. 
Would  nod,  and  smile,  and  greet  with  courteous  mien, 
While  she,  in  heart  and  thought  so  i)ure, 
Met  only  jest  and  sneer  and  scorn. 
The  cruel  finger  pointed  out  her  shame ; 
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The  curling  lip  ami  careless  w«>nl 
Stun^  anew  a  wounded  heart: 
She  liveil— but  was  a  lifeless  thiu.T, 
For  hoj)e  and  peace  were  dead  within. 


FRAGMENT. 

So  fashion,  wisdom  and  wit. 
Are  part  of  an  endless  thread, 
Li»om-set.  hv  Nature's  readv  hand. 
To  never-changing  j)attern  wed. 


DOUBT. 

Away,  away,  I  welcome  not  Blind  Cupid  from  behind  a  cloud. 
The  shadow  o'er  me  stealing;  E'er  twangs  his  fat^il  bow, 

The  past,  the  past  may  be  forgot.  O'er  reason  wraps  a  final  shroud, — 
The  future  bright  revealing.  I  e'en  would  have  it  so. 

For  if  my  spirit's  bright  itleal, 

With  thee  may  not  agree, 
I  fain  would  never  know  tftt  realy 
And  die  love's  devotee. 


^Htntf  ^n^Z/w  ^ihon  ^emteft, 

Mre.  Sarah  S.  W.  Beunott  was  bnrii  at  \VilM»iri»  Mills.  ,lulv  12. 1W7.  tbe  recond  child 
of  Alvan  and  Nancy  d^tiiibitni^  Wilson,  f<»niurly  of  Wtstbrook.  Her  parents  were 
among  tlie  flrst  settlt^rst  of  the  baokwoiHlD  of  Maine  in  the  refrion  niention«<l,  and  Sarah, 
at  thirteen  years  of  age,  had  nwer  entmil  a  8clu>ol-lu»ui»e.  Sul«eque»tly  she  attended 
aebool  in  Portland  f<»r  gome  time,  and  then  returnni  to  her  early  home.  'She  was  mar- 
rieil.  in  1879,  to  N.  K.  Bennett.  <»f  NVmtv.  Mrs.  Bennett  has  l>(«;u'k><*al  correspondent  for 
•ereral  papers,  and  ocea^ionally  writes  sketchi-s  and  |K>ems. 


IX  POHTLAXD. 

Once  more  I  tread  thv  well-known  streets, 

O  citv  of  mv  youthful  love: 
Time  seems  a  dream,  'tis  joj-  eomplete, 

Among  thy  well-known  scenes  to  rove. 

I  leave  behind  these  last  sad  years, 
So  tilled  with  sorrow,  eare  and  pain. 

And  cateh,  through  the  fast  gathering  tears, 
A  glimpse  of  m^'  lost  youth  again. 

My  day,  come  back !  O  joy  to  crown 

What  health,  and  youth,  and  hope  could  A^in! 
But  joys  were  wrecked,  an<l  hopes  went  down. 

Amid  the  leaf-clad  citv's  din. 
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Now,  walking  lone,  no  smile  to  greet 
From  faces  strange,  and  cold  eyes  look 

Where  once  kind  friends  trod  every  street, 
And  school-bells  sanjr  of  rule  and  book. 
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The  lan'jfh  an  I  sneer — for  youth  unt  lught, 
That  like  its  n  itive  hills,  w.vs  wild, 

Now  with  no  bitterness  is  fraught, — 
It  deeply  hurt  the  little  child. 

One  last,  fond  look  from  Munjoy's  hill, 
O'er  ocean  stretch,  and  sheltered  bay; 

Ah!  how  my  heart  with  rapture  thrills. 
At  sight  of  thy  loved  isles,  to-day  I 

The  sunlit  shores  bring  back  to  me 
The  face  of  many  a  youthful  friend. 

That  paced  tliy  sands  in  happy  glee, 
Nor  thought  that  summer  soon  would  end. 

But  autumn  winds  came  all  too  soon. 
And  bright  hues  that  presage  decay; 

The  sun  for  some  went  down  at  noon. 
And  I  am  left  alone,  to-day ! 


Virgil  Parris  Ward  well  was  born  in  tho.  ancient  town  of  Penobscot,  Oct.  29, 1837.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  Uia  family  moved  to  Biick.'<iM>rt,  where  ho  went  through  the  Tillage 
schools  and  alHO  the  K:Lst  Maine  Conference  Seminary.  Ln  the  spring  of  1861  he  enlisted 
into  the  service  of  his  country  h:*  a  member  of  Company  E,  6th  Maine  Regiment  of 
Infantry.  At  the  organization  of  the  company  he  was  elected  2d  Licntonant,  whidii 
olBce  he  acceptably  filied  until  promoted  to  Isi  Lieutenant,  which  office  he  was  forced  to 
resign  on  account  of  malariril  diHeane  contracted  in  ttie  8wami>s  of  Virginia.  Retoming 
home  he  was  employe  1  m  Htly  in  t-*  ichlu;;  in  iiis  a  lopte.l  town.  In  1871  he  entered  Har- 
vard Divinity  School.  takint<;  a  npt^cial  course.  He  h:is  occasionally  contributed  artiolee 
for  the  press.  His  pieces  were  mostly  published  anonymously,  lie  has  written  seTeral 
stories  which  have  been  publinhed.  '  His  only  serial.  *'  rhe  Farm  at  Buccaneer  Goto,** 
was  published  in  the  PorHan-l  Tmn'trrfpt.  '"'Tlie  Sergeant's  Story"  will  be  published 
by  the  Yoiit.h's  Companion;  besides  these  he  h:is  written  several  short  stories,  sketches 
of  adventure,  etc.  ilis  attempts  at  )>.>etry  have  bfen  mostly  at  the  solioltation  of  friends 
and  for  maniuscript  i>a(wrs,  tiio  publioati'MH  of  tlie  village  lyceum.  Of  course  these  fagi- 
tive  poems  have  turned  to  prodiiirals.  and  gone  into  the  *' far  countrv  of  forgetf ulness — 
it  is  aonbtf ul  if  th«'y  ever  "come  to  tiuunselves/*  "The  Liberator/'  "Looking  Back/* 
and  "  Watching  by  the  Sea."  give  only  a  glimpse  of  Mr.  Wardwell's  mental  coaraoter. 
He  is  capable  of  very  humorous  things.  ''Th*;  Adventures  of  a  Snow  Flake,"  which  is 
too  long  for  this  publication,  is  a  v«;ry  amusing  conceit.  He  is  at  present  the  pastor  of 
the  Metho«list  Church  at  Ellsworth. 


LOOKIXG  BACK. 

The  farmer  sits  by  the  jjlowiiijx  hearth, 
Unmindful  he  of  the  wintry  winds, 
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Under  the  snow  lies  the  frozen  earth; 

Memory's  a  harp^he  touches  the  strings: — 
Once  more  the  life-sustaininj;  Held 

With  loads  of  harvest  wealth  is  filled, 
The  shadows  dance  on  the  mead's  green  shield. 

And  wains  of  hay  move  o'er  land  well  tilled. 

The  sailor  sits  in  his  cosy  home, 

Unmindful  he  of  the  fields  of  grain, 
The  breeze  is  hid  in  the  mount-ain's  dome. 
Yet  the  mind  takes  a  harp  and  wakes  a  strain: 
Xow  the  lap  of  waves  sounds  on  his  ear; 

Once  mi)ro  he  s\ils  the  flowinsj:  sea; 
Once  more  the  invitinjx  harbor  *s  near; 
And  now  tlic  shore  threats  under  the  lee. 

The  soldier  sits*  by  his  open  door, 
Unmindful  he  of  the  peaceful  land, — 
The  flowers  lie  on  the  meadow-floor; 

But  memory  rouses  like  a  martial  band: 
Now  the  drum's  loni^-roll  sounds  in  his  ear; 

Now  sabres  flash  and  cannons  roar; 
Now  the  deadly  charge  fills  him  with  fear; 

Now  victory  perches  on  a  field  of  gore. 

The  old  man  sits  in  the  twilight-land. 

Unmindful  he  of  the  evening  dun. 
For  memory  w.ives  her  gohlert  w.in<l, — 

And  he  sees  the  blaze  of  the  morning  sun : 
Out  of  the  grave  of  the  buried  years 

Come  playmates,  chihlren  and  Icjving  wife; 
Youth  now  in  mirth,  now  smiling  through  tears, 

Beckons  him  back  to -the  vales  of  life. 

The  past  to  iis  lifts  a  beck'ning  hand, 
It  calls  us  back  t«)  the  davs  of  yore,— 

Whv  wan<lcr  there,  *  tis  a  shadowv  land  ? 
Our  realm  lies  forward  with  happy  store; 

"  Sweet  fields  stand  dressed  in  living  green" 
Where  living  wat<.»rs  forover  flow; 

Whore  War  lies  down,  no  more  to  dream, 
And  Age  receives  its  youth's  lost  glow. 

O  for  the  city  wliero  loved  ones  meet, 

Where  strangers  throng  from  a  thousand  lands; 

Though  parted  here,  we  there  shall  greet 
A  white-robed  host  at  God's  right  hand ; 
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Leaving  the  past  I  '11  press  my  way 
0*cr  the  flinty  steeps  of  care  and  pain, 

'Till  I  reach  the  clime  of  endless  day 
And  a  palm,  and  robe,  and  crown,  I  gain. 


•  W'  B^'cu^ne, 


H.  n.  Browne  was  born  in  the  pleasant  old  town  of  Cornish.  York  County.'Me.,  Not. 
16,  1837,  being  the  ninth  of  a  family  of  twelve  children  of  John  and  Mary  (Holme*) 
Browne.  His  father  was  a  farmer  and  mill-owner,  and  among  his  first  occupations  were 
those  of  working  upon  the  farm,  and  in  the  lumber  and  grist-mills.  His  earliest  educa* 
tion  was  acquired  at  the  district  school.  Later,  at  the  academy  in  Limerick  and  the  well- 
known  seminaries  at  North  ParHonHtield.  Yarmouth,  and  Westbrook,  Me.,  and  Phillips 
Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  teaching  and  attending  school  alternately.  After  leaTins  the 
last  named  institution  he  studieii law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Maine,  in  York  County,  in  1862,  and  also  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in 
Essex  County,  in  1878.  AVas  married  in  18tiO,  to  Mitts  Kmily  M.  Blazo,  daughter  of  Kob- 
ert  T.  Blazo,  Esq.,  of  North  Parson-^ftf^ld,  Me.  Mr.  iSrowuc  began  to  write  verses  while 
yet  a  youngster.  The  tirst*  printeil  were  iu  the  Portia lul  Tranacript,  He  has  since 
Deen  an  occasional  contributor  of  verse  and  prose  to  various  literary  and  other  publica- 
tions.   For  several  years  he  resided  in  Lowell— now  living  in  Boston,  Mass. 


TO  AX  IMPORTED  SKYLARK. 

Born  of  a  clime  beyond  the  sea, 
Wliose  hearts  thy  music  prize, 

Ri^ht  j^ladly  do  we  welcome  thee, 
Sweet  8on<^ster  of  the  skies. 

Etlicreal  tiling; — spirit  of  air — 
Voice  of  tlie  shade  and  shine, 

Thy  coming  makes  the  world  more  fair, 
Like  something  half  divine. 

A  spirit  art  thou,  pure,  benign, 

To  bless  the  summer  long, 
In  joy  and  grief,  and  cloud  and  shine, 

With  music  of  thy  song. 

A  spirit  art  thou — hope's  glad  voice — 
Strong-pinioned,  blithe  and  free. 

To  mike  the  listener's  heart  rejoice. 
And  soar  aloft  with  thee. 

Though  oft  her  minstrels,  too,  may  sing 
Their  songs  with  wondrous  art. 

Yet  none  such  wealth  of  song  can  bring 
To  cheer  the  list'ner's  heart. 

In  heavenward  flight  at  morning  hour, 

Flecking  the  blue  so  high. 
Thy  notes  of  cheer,  like  sunlit  shower, 

Fall  s])arkling  from  the  sky. 
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Thoujrh  thing  of  air,  or  li{:jlit  or  shade, 

Whatever  thou  mayst  he, 
Or  if  in  this  thy  home  he  made. 

Or  if  in  climes  heyoml  the  sea, 

Still  hlithely  sing  thy  jrleeful  lay. 
Oil  heavenward  pinions  hijrh, 

And  wake  with  j(»y  the  summer  day, 
Sweet  minstrel  of  the  skv. 


ILLUSION. 

Down  the  lon<;  slope  of  the  hillside 
Spreads  the  preen-frin*jed  turf — 

Down  where  the  helt  of  sand, 

Like  a  honler  to  the  land. 
Bounds  the  surf. 

Eves  mav  caze  till  vision  wearies 
Where  white  sails,   like  phantoms,  wend 
O'er  the  trackless  waste  i>f  hlue. 
Till  sea  and  sky  in  niin»;led  view- 
Meet  anti  hlend. 

Tranquil  <lays,  when  hanjjjs  the  haze-lij;ht 

Dreamfully  tj'er  sea  an«l  land. 
Far  beyond  the  vision's  sweep 
Deep  hlue  mirrors  the  hlue  deep, 
(Jrandly  ;:rand. 

In  the  ai^es  that  are  numherod. 

Toilei-s  there,  with  pick  anl  spade. 
Formed  the  seaw:ir<l  slopinir  turf, 
Fr«»m  the  summit  t«.»  the  surf, 
In  even  grade. 

And  a  stately  mansion  reared  they — 
Statolv  and  of  priueolv  worth — 
Xow  a  hmely  ruin,  tumhlinsr, 
Dav  bv  dav  to  atoms  erumblinij 
Baek  to  earth. 

Storm-worn  battlement  and  tower, 
V«>ieeless  halls  where  blaek  bats  sleep; 
Ghastlv  windows,  eold.  unsightly. 
From  which  ghostly  eyes  gaze  nightly 
0*er  the  deep. 
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Images  and  idols  broken, 
Trackless  walks  to  weeds  upgrown, 
Vines  unpruned  from  which  no  fruit  drops. 
Sombre  i)ine8  among  whose  sad  tops 
Winds  make  moan, — 

These  are  there,  but  whither  passed  they,-- 

They  who  gazed  so  hmg  before, 
O'er  the  moonlit  sea  tliat  glistened, 
Or,  when  tempest-tost,  who  listened 
To  its  roar  ? 

Still,  as  erst,  are  white  ships  sailing 

Phantom-like  across  the  blue — 
Some  are  laden — some  are  light — 
Some  are  beaconed  by  false  light — 
Some  by  true. 

And  the  sailors,  gazing  landward, 
Dream  how  fair  the  scene  nmy  be. 

Knowing  not  the  gloom  and  blight 

Of  the  palace  on  the  height 
By  the  sea. 

So  with  wistful  eyes  they  gaze 

All  the  day  and  all  the  night; 
Dreaming  their  illusive  dreams 
That  the  scene  is  what  it  seems. 
Always  bright. 

While  the  eyes  of  jdiantoms  peer 
From  its  windows,  ghast  and  c<»ld; 

From  its  gloom  and  silence  drear. 

As  it  crumbles,  year  by  year, 
iJack  to  mold. 

Voyagers  o'er  the  sea  of  life, 
'Lured  bv  Fancy's  gilded  rav, 

Gaze  beytmd  the  blessings  nigh 

To  illusive  scenes  that  lie 
Far  awav. 


Xeiinhr  S.  ^onn. 


Rev.  L.  S.  Conn,  author  of  lh««  fainouM  j»ociii  *•  Bftt»»r  in  the  Momin'/*  was  bom  in 
Kxeter,  Me.,  Nov.  17,  1837,  an«I  {iraduated  at  tlie  Thoologio.il  Seminary  at  Bangor,  in 
1802,  and  wns  ordained,  as  a  Oniurcj^aiional  minister,  over  the  church  in  Amherst.  In 
18<>4  he  enlisted  a^  a  )>rivat<;  in  tlie  fdHt  MassachuHotts  Voluntcere,  with  the  promise  that, 
when  the  battalion  of  xix  eonipaniex  was  increased  to  a  full  ref^iment,  entitling  them  to 
a  chaplain,  he  should  have  that  iM>sition.    ISut  till  the  close  of  the  war  the  regiment  was 
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neTer  filled,  f^e  acteii  throughout  as  chaplain,  but  was  uncommissioned.  In 'many  of 
his  patriotic  ballads  he  referred  to  himitelf  as  tho  **  i*arson/'  After  the  war  be  preached 
at  Boothbay,  three  vears;  Bniwnville.  three  yean*;  Hnulford.  six  months:  Somerset  and 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  t^ireo  years,  and  at  Alton.  N.  H..  altout  five  years.  He  died  Sept.  23, 
1879.  Mr.  Coan  was  a  valiant  !:oMii*r  and  patriot,  and  an  «*nthusiastic  Free  Maaou.  ,  A 
volume  of  his  poems,  which  hati  a  large  sale,  was  published  in  IflSO. 


BETTER  IX  THE  MOUXIN'. 

"You  can't  help  the  baby,  parson, 

But  still  I  want  you  to  go 
Down  and  look  in  upon  her. 

An'  read  and  pray,  you  know. 
Only  last  week  she  was  skippin*  round, 

A-pullin'  my  whiskers  an'  hair, 
A-climbin'  up  to  the  table 

Into  her  little  high-chair. 

"  The  first  nijrht  that  she  took  it. 

When  her  little  cheeks  grew  red. 
When  she  kiK.sed  «i:ood-night  to  papa. 

And  went  awav  to  bed. 
Sez  she,  *'Ti8  headache,  papa. 

Be  better  in  moniin' — bve!' 

• 

An'  some  thin'  in  how  she  said  it 
Jest  made  me  want  to  cry. 

**  But  the  momin'  brought  the  fever, 

An'  her  little  hands  grew  hot. 
An'  the  pretty  red  uv  her  little  cheeks 

Grew  into  a  crimson  spot. 
But  she  lay  there  jest  oz  patient 

Ez  ever  a  woman  could, 
Takin'  whatever  we  gave  her 

Better 'n  a  grown  woman  would. 

**The  days  are  terrible  long  an'  slow. 

An'  she's  grown  wuss  in  each; 
An*  now  she's  jest  a-slii>pin' 

Clear  away  out  uv  our  reach. 
Everv  niirht  when  I  kiss  her. 

Try  in'  hard  not  to  cry. 
She  says  in  a  way  that  kills  me— 

*Be  better  in  morniu' — byel' 

**She  can't  get  through  the  night,  parson, 
So  I  want  ve  to  come  an'  pi^av, 

w  a  • 

An'  talk  with  mother  a  little, — 
You  Ml  know  jest  what  to  say: 
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Not  that  the  baby  needs  it, 
Nor  that  we  make  any  complaint 

That  God  seeniH  to  think  he's  needin* 
The  smile  uv  the  little  saint'* 


I  walked  alon^  with  the  Corporal 

To  the  door  of  his  humble  home, 
To  which  the  silent  messenjjor 

Before  me  ha<l  also  come; 
And  if  he  had  been  a  titled  prince 

I  would  not  have  been  honored  more 
Than  I  was  with  his  heart-felt  welcome 

To  his  lowly  cottage  door. 

Night  falls  again  on  the  cottage; 

Thev  move  in  silence  and  dread 
Around  the  room  where  the  baby 

Lies  panting  upon  her  bed. 
*'  Does  baby  know  papa,  darling  ?'* 

And  she  moves  her  little  face 
With  answer  that  shows  she  knows  him; 

But  scarce  a  visible  trace 

Of  her  wonderful  infantile  beauty 

Ke mains  as  it  was  before 
The  unseen  silent  messenger 

Had  waited  at  their  door. 
*  *  Papa  —kiss— baby .     Vs  80  tired  1*' 

The  man  bows  low  his  face, 
And  two  swollen  hands  are  lifted 

In  baby*s  last  embrace. 

And  into  her  father's  grizzled  beard 

The  little  red  fingers  cling. 
While  her  husky,  whispered  tenderness 

Tears  from  a  rock  would  bring. 
"  Baby — is— «o— sick — papa — 

But— don't— want— you— to— cry;" 
The  little  hand  falls  on  the  coverlet, 

"  Be— better— in — momin'— bye!  ** 

And  night  around  baby  is  falling, 
Settling  down  dark  and  dense; 

Does  (Jod  need  their  darling  in  heaven 
That  he  must  carry  her  hence  ? 
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I  prayed  witli  tears  in  my  voice. 
As  the  Corporal  solemnly  knelt, 

With  prief  such  as  never  before 
His  jjreat  warm  heart  had  felt. 

O  frivolous  men  and  women  I 

Do  you  know  that  round  you  and  nigh, 
Alike  from  the  humble  and  haughty, 

Goeth  up  evermore  the  cry: 
'*  My  child  I  myi>recious!  my  darling! 

How  can  I  let  vou  die!*' 
O  hear  ye,  white  lips  whisper, . 

'*  Be — better— in— mornin' — bve !'' 


John  Nelson  Irish  iKas  liom  in  Ihickdeld,  Jan.  23.  1838.  From  birth  to  the  mse  of 
twenty  years  he  iivwi  on  the  oUI  hoiuf^tejul  situaieil  on  the  nouthem  slope  of  **>orth 
Hill,"  which  overltx>ks  as  beautiful  a  view  of  lau«l  and  water  ahc  blue  winding  Xexin> 
scot)  as  "e'er  the  sun  shone  on.**  He  nttemle<l  the  little  re«l  school-house  on  ** South 
Hill.**  a  mile  away,  and  the  villaKo  high  :>ohrK»l.  working;  ou  his  father's  farm  when  the 
home  duties  were'  the  mu«t  urgent.  Hi*  taught  his  tirst  t^chi^ol  when  18  years  of  age.  At 
*2Q  he  went  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  far  Sou'hwest.  :in*l  nearly  met  his  death.  On  the 
Korth  Fork  of  the  Licking  Kiver  in  Ciermanioun.  Ky..  he  siteiit  one  sick  year,- when  his 
father  went  to  take  him  li<»mo.  Rut  the  old  home  had'  passetf  out  of  the  poitsession  of  the 
family,  and  a  new  one  gainetl  in  the  town  of  Uumfonl,  a  mile  above  the  Cataract,  where 
he  has  resided  since,  tilling  the  farm.  te:i«rhing  «lisiriot  scIumiI;;  and  engaging  in  dramatic 
entertainments  when  his  si'rviers  have  been  reiiuire«l.  and  giving  lectures  on  different 
topics.  lie  never  married,  and  he  lives  alone  with  his  mother  since  his  father  died  in 
18t9.  He  has  written  but  little  verse  of  lute  yean*,  and  d«.H»s  not  lay  claim  to  any  spe- 
cial gift  as  a  rhymo-builder.  He  has  no  ambition  for  |>olitie:il  preferment  whatever,  nor 
does  he  find  himself  longing  lor  notoriety.  Ilis  aiiihititm  is  t«.»  raise  gixxl  crops  and  to 
cause  **a  h.-ilf-dozcn  hlailes  of  gnL"*s."  more  or  li'?s.  "  t«»gn»w  where  but  one  grew  before." 
He  lias  written  often  for  tlie  Horn*'  Farni,  <*i  late,  ai.d  <x'e:is  onally  for  other  papers. 
He  now  furnishes  huiiiori>us  an«!  «»ther  arl:eles  for  the  t\tnt*ni  Tflrphnn^. 


KVELYN. 

Fallen  aslooj)  in  the  Hush  of  the  ni«>rnin«; 

On  thf  ^nven,  sunny  sloi)0  oi  lilV's  mystical  hill. 
Weariness  came  in  her  v<»ulh's  c  irlv  dawninjx 

And  her  tired  hands  fell,  and  lier  youni;  heart  is  still. 

Sweet  is  lier  rest  underneath  the  wide  willow. 

Undisturbed  bv  the  tread  of  the  world  piissini;  bv: 

Death  scattered  i)oppy-leaves  under  her  pillow 
And  she  cannot  awaken  to  smile  or  to  si^h. 


'r»' 


Fairest  of  maidens,  all  others  excelling. 
She  luul  dawned  in  mv  soul  like  a  beautiful  star; 

Light  shone  again  in  my  lonir-darkeneil  dwelling, 
Faith  and  love  entered  there  that  had  lingered  afar. 
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Vanished  from  sight,  iffnd  now  aimless  I  wander. 
With  a  grave  in  my  heart  and  a  grave  by  the  sea; 

Is  there  a  land  and  a  home  over  yonder, 
With  the  comforts  of  life  for  my  darling  and  me  ? 

WAITIXG. 
I  have  waited  for  thy  coming 

Many  years; 
And  my  heirt  is  tossed  and  tortured 

With  its  fears. 
In  night  visions  I  behold  thee 

Far  away, 
And  I  wake  to  love  thee  only. 

All  the  day. 
Time,  the  wrecker  and  destroyer, 

Down  the  air 
Sifts  the  white  sand  through  his  fingers 

On  ray  hair. 
To  the  borders  of  life's  winter 

Drawing  nigh, 
And  the  harvest-moon  is  fading 

In  the  sky. 
Through  the  summer-woods  I've  wandered 

All  alone, 
With  a  weight  upon  my  spirit 

Like  a  stone. 
I  have  sown  beside  all  waters — 

Loving  thee — 
In  the  shadow  and  the  sunshine 

Warm  and  free. 
I  had  hoped  to  reap  right  early 

Something  sweet. 
And  a  something  that  would  make 

My  home  complete. 
Love  was  given,  nothing  doubting, 

Lavishly, 
Strong  and  constant,  never  changing 

As  the  sea. 
I  am  sad  and  I  am  lonely, 

Weary,  too; 
If  there 's  truth  outside  of  heaven, 

Thou  art  true; 
And  I  '11  wait  as  I  have  waited. 

Evermore, 
For  the  music  of  thy  footstep 

At  my  door. 
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Mbbit  (Saotd  ^*oalson. 


Tbi9  lady,  favorably  kr.ovn  as  nn  author  and  lecturer,  is  the  ilaiighter  of  Hon.  WiU 
liani  (lOoIU.  n  rc-tiideiit  ot  Windham,  vho  has  rtiidered  useful  service  to  the  historittftl 
intiTe!*ts  of  the  State.  J>h*'  \i;is  U-rii  in  Wimlhani.  AjtiI  'M,  1838,  and  her  early  life  was 
passc'ti  in  Portland,  Mh<  le  she  was  educHted  in  the  Ili^h  SeluKd  of  that  city.  Id  1856  ah« 
bi-oanie  the  wife  of  its  j  r;nfi|»:i1.  Mr  Mcmj*  >\\K)iS<>n— hu  eniinent  teacher,  who  subee- 
quently  held  a  similar  {osition  in  liiuh  Si*ho<ils  ct  C'ii:c:nnati,  Boston,  and  Concord,  N. 
11.  In  the  latter  city,  which  is  Ler  huhlnml's  native  place,  Mrs.  Woolson  resided  ten 
years.  Their  home  is  now  in  r<  st<»ii.  she  is  the  auth(>r  <«f  three  volumes,  entitled 
"Women  in  Aiiier:e»n  S««-;»tj,''  **  J  n  ss  litlcnu."  ;ind  "Browsing  among  Books.*' all 
published  by  Hoberts  Uictbtrs.  tf  I'l  ^l^•n.  Of  late  jti.rs  ►he  has  given  courses  of  lec- 
tures on  English  I.ittratnre  in  cc'ni.iction  with  II i^torv,  in  Beaton,  Washington.  Kew 
York,  and  other  citiis.  Her  icttiy  (CI.si^ts  of  fuptAe  piicts,  not  yet  collected  into  a 
Tolume. 


MAINE'S  QUEEN-CITY. 

EXTUACT  FKOM  A  lENTKXXIAL  POEM. 

Ye  bid  mc  wake,  with  tinicli  luiskilU'd  and  weak, 

The  iiii^jjhty  harp  that  ehliT  hards  have  struug; 
Ye  bid  mv  falteriiijx  vuice  essay  to  speak 

A  city's  joy,  where  nohU'r  strains  have  ruiifj. 
Xor  festal  hymn,  nor  jj:la<lsi»nie  lay  were  mine 

Should  once  her  poets  to  my  vision  rise. 
Like  those  wrapt  siii«4ers  that  the  Fh>rentine 

Beheld  with  reverent  eyes; 
And  mute  were  I  did  venturous  thought  recall 

That  laureled  name  on  London's  minster-wall. 

Y'ct  leaps  my  heart  to  celebrate  the  fame 

Of  that  dear  city  which  we  proudly  boast 
Oldest  and  largest  that  our  State  can  claim 

In  all  her  leagues  of  bay-indented  coast. 
From  East  to  \Vest,  throughout  her  broad  domains, 

Swept  by  their  lordly  rivers  liowing  free, 
In  lake-strewn  forests  and  pine-mantled  plains 

No  spot  so  fair  to  see: 
Within  her  far-famed  bav  she  sits  serene, 

Of  all  Maine's  cities  the  acknowledged  queen. 

Like  posted  sentinels  in  outer  courts, 

Her  guards  and  watchmen  stand  on  many  a  steep. 
That  she  may  dwell  secure:  three  frowning  forts 

Train  their  long  guns  in  menace  o'er  the  deep. 
With  call  imperious  challenging  her  foes; 

Scanning  that  ocean  path  by  night,  by  day, 
The  old  red  tower  on  her  hill-top  knows 

What  rovers  seek  her  bav; 
While  headland  lights,  like  torches  o*er  the  foam 

Of  darkling  waters,  guide  her  wanderers  home. 
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Child  of  the  sea,  her  eager  looks  are  sent 

Towards  distant  Europe,  o'er  the  rolling  surge; 
Beliind  her  spreads  a  teeming  continent, 

Herself  the  mistress  of  its  easU-rn  verge. 
Yet  linking  her  with  far  Pacitic  laiuls 

{Speed  the  great  engines  rushing  to  and  fro 
O'er  the  straight  j)athway  of  their  iron  bands; 

While  swift  her  white  sluj»s  go. 
Like  gleaming  shuttles,  tiyingo'er  the  main 

To  English  ports,  or  shores  of  France  and  iSpain. 

Her  ro^'ing  sailors,  from  their  floating  decks, 

Descry  no  lands  so  lovely  as  her  own: 
How  bright  soe'er  the  realm,  it  little  recks 

To  them  what  splendors  gild  a  foreign  zone. 
And  though  her  sons  may  rear  their  homesteads  well 

On  southern  plain  and  m.iny  a  western  farm, 
Where  love  and  fortune  weave  a  potent  spell, 

She-holds  a  lasting  charm: 
Long  years  may  pass,  and  wide  her  children  roam, 

Yet  on  her  hearth-stones  burn  the  lires  of  home. 

In  summer's  sunshine  every  land  is  fair; 

But  fair  are  her  dear  coasts  in  sun  or  shade; 
Xor  winter's  sleet,  nor  August's  sultry  air, 

Can  make  her  other  than  fond  nature  made: 
Bett<)r  her  ocean  gales,  her  spray-swept  shore, 

Her  fog-clouds  driven  o'er  the  shivering  land, 
Her  wild  tempestuous  breakers,  and  their  roar, 

Than  alien  zephyrs  bland. 
No  storms  can  wreck  her  beauty;  clearer  glows 

Her  freshened  lustre,  like  a  rain-dashed  rose. 

For  nature  loves  her  well;  a  verduous  wood 

Of  waving  boughs  seems  sheltering  the  t-owu; 
And  Vaughan's  old  oaks,  a  mighty  brotherhood, 

On  Bramhall  stand;  tln)ugh  pines  no  longer  crown 
Munjoy's  broad  slopes  descending  to  the  sea. 

In  swaying  elms  the  wild  bird  buihls  her  nest; 
Across  these  ancient  gardens  still  the  bee 

Goes  murmuring  on  her  quest; 
And,  searching  for  lost  springs,  the  dragon-fly, 

On  wings  of  steely  gauze,  darts  whirring  by. 

For  man  alone  has  not  possessed  this  spot. 
This  strip  of  land  between  encircling  seas; 
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The  tinv  races  whom  we  value  not 

llave  dance<l  their  summer  revels  down  the  breeze. 
And  lijxhtly  slept  within  their  native  earth; 

And  still  their  kindred  in  the  sunbeams  dwell. 
We  know  no  st<»ry  of  tlu-ir  nation's  birth, 

Of  them  no  records  tell: 
But  nature's  self  their  passinj;  lives  may  scan 

As  parts  essential  to  her  perfect  plan. 

Not  all  the  ships  that  in  its  haven  ri<le 

Can  take  one  native  charm  from  Casco  Bay; 
Dark,  plumy  fort*sts  swinjr  above  the  tide 

On  island  shores,  where  still,  in  careless  play. 
The  wild  duck  tloats,  the  lonely  plover  calls; 

In  wave-washed  nooks,  by  human  eye  unseen. 
The  jrlistenin?  kelp  forever  lifts  and  falls; 

And  silvery  birches  lean, 
In  sunny  coves,  ab(»ve  the  hard,  white  sand, 

Where  jfH<h*'>  "<»  skill,  no  r(»ver  seeks  the  land. 

When  homc-boun<l  from  the  dee]>,  a  tiny  shape 

On  dancinj:  waves,  the  lisher's  boat  is  seen, 
K<Kindinic:  the  eastern  shoivs  of  that  broad  cape 

Named  at  her  death  for  Enj^land's  mighty  queen, 
How  welcome  to  his  jraze  each  curving  line 

From  Scarboro's  river- Points  to  Barberry  creek! 
At  Spurwiuk's  mouth  the  long,  whit<?  beeches  shine; 

Beyond,  his  glances  seek 
Richmond's  lone  island,  on  whose  farthest  e<lge 

Breaks  the  wild  surf  t»*er  Watts's  fatal  ledge. 

Its  quiet  farm-house  has  no  tale  to  tell 

Of  vanished  fleets  and  storehouses  and  pier; 
His  fancy  hears  no  pealing  chai>cl-bell, 

Nor  sees  yt)ung  Parson  Jordan  sauntering  near, 
Joining  the  captains  from  their  busy  ships, 

And  Mistress  Sanih  in  her  London  gown, 
And  passing  in  to  pray  with  fervent  lips 

For  good  King  Charles's  crown. 
Nor  does  his  thought  that  earlier  vision  hold 

Of  slaughtered  trader,  and  his  buried  gold. 

Near  the  Two  Lights,  where  dangerous  waters  glide, 
He  hears  old  Anthony's  unceasing  knell; 

Through  Portland  Roads  he  hurries  with  the]tide 
Past  their  white  tower,  and  feels  the  rising  swell 

That  rocks  the  skiffs  in  Simonton's  broad  cove; 
From  Preble's  rampart  booms  the  sunset'gun 
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O'er  Ciishiug's  Point,  where  erst  a  village  throve; 

And  now  the  sunken  sun 
Crimsons  the  wave,  where  jijleaminf^  silks  outblown 

Once  scarfed  a  sea  with  priceless  wreckage  strewn. 

To  one  who  sits  upon  the  clitf  afar, 

Noting  the  waning  splendors  of  the  light, 
Ho  moves,  a  floating  speck,  behind  the  bar 

Of  Stanford's  ledge,  and  soon  is  lost  to  sight. 
Against  the  lingering  nulicTnce  of  the  west, 

With  dome  and  slender  steeples  ranged  a-row, 
The  tree-ombowered  city  on  her  crest 

Burns  in  a  golden  glow; 
While  warm(u*  tints,  that  through  the  waters  play. 

Flush  the  far  sails  and  mantle  all  the  l^y. 

Like  lovely  Venice  throned  above  the  tide, 

At  such  an  hour  the  glimmering  city  seems; 
Or  some  rich  caravan,  at  eve  descried 

Nigh  to  Damascus,  journeying  in  our  dreams. 
And  when  the  misty  branches  sway  and  glance, 

We  see  an  army*s  glittering  legions  stand, — 
With  blazing  standards  lifted  to  advance; 

One  signal  of  command. 
And  the  great  host  shall  move  forever  by, 

Their  floating  banners  sweeping  down  the  sky. 
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Bom  at  Lubec,  Me  ,  May  4. 1838;  married  May  30, 1854;  died  June  2, 1872.  Her  daugh- 
ter writes  of  her:  *'  She  wai  pos^es^etl  of  rare  Intel iisoiice  aud  wit,  with  a  warm  poetic 
temperament.  Owing  to  delicate  health  and  honsehold  care,  her  finished  literary  wmrk 
wa»  Hinall;  and,  dying  at  the  early  age  of  thirty -four,  much  that  might  have  been  perfect 
fruit  l:iy  undone.  'To  her  chililren  she  is  a  tender  blesstm  memory.**^  The  poem  or  '*  The 
Fisher's  Wife  "  seems  to  have  derlveil  some  color  from  a  deep  sorrow  fallen  upon  her  In 
her  lafest  days,  the  sudden,  violent  death  of  a  litrle  daughter.  This  baby  girl  was  killed 
by  a  lumber-wagon  that  had  paused  before  their  gate.  Going  to  find  her  little  child,  the 
was  smitten  with  the  sight  of  its  crushed  boilv  lying  in  the  road,  and  the  flatter  of  its 
little  <lress.  on  that  gusty  day.  hauntetl  her  till  she  left  our  land  of  winter  behind  her. 
The  followin;{  poem  made  its  first  appearance  In  the  St.  John  Telegraph. 


THE  FISHER\S  WIFE. 

Lonely,  desponding— the  gathering  gloom 
Slowly  filling  the  quiet  room — 
Sits  the  fisher^s  wife,  with  disheveled  hair; — 
What  does  she  see  in  the  darkness  there  ? 

Outside,  the  breakers,  with  sullen  dash 
Fling  high  their  spray  to  the  window-sash. 
That,  by  the  fitful  gleams  of  the  moonlight  thrown, 
Seems  Uke  prison-bars  on  her  floor  of  stone. 
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On  this  same  nij;:ht,  ton  years  before. 
While  the  anj^ry  sc:i  laslied  the  rock-bound  shore, 
Slie,  anxiously  wateliinjj,  trimmed  her  light; — 
And  the  waves  wore  cold,  and  the  moon  was  brijfht. 

**.*'ct  the  lijjht,  my  l:iss,  by  the  cottajjo  door,'* 
S:iid  the  fisher  that  morn  as  he  sou.:;ht  the  sliore; 
"The  moon  will  be  up  when  I  come  to-night; 
Her  wake  once  crossed,  I  shall  be  all  right.'* 

With  earnest  eye,  since  the  waning  day, 
She  had  followed  tlie  m»!)n  in  her  upward  way. 
And  her  quiverintx  wake  on  the  midnight  sea, 
If  there  the  looked-for  boat  might  be. 

'Mong  the  roeks^  where  shadows  so  darksomely  liide. 

Where  the  sea-foam  that  wreatlied  them  was  gone  with  the  tide 

With  tiglit*ning  hands  o'er  the  sickening  heart. 

With  blanching  cheek,  and  lips  apart — 

Like  a  statue  she  stot»d,  so  cold  and  white, 

Searching,  but  vainly,  into  the  night. 

A  tiny  form  with  outstretched  hands, 
And  pink  feet  glancing  among  the  sands, 
And  a  baby  voice— "Mamma,  minima!" 
But  the  merciless  sea,  sln»ck  after  shock. 
Assaulting  the  solid  towering  rock 
With  fearful  echoes,  re-echoing  far. 
Swallows  the  cry; 

Did'st  thou  hear  it  not  ? 

There 's  a  desolate  heart  and  an  empty  cot. 

And  that  little  form,  uncoffined  and  white, 
Revealed  by  the  gleams  of  the  pale  moonlight. 
As  pulseless  it  lay  on  the  surf- washed  shoie, 
Shall  rest  on  her  memory  evermore. 

'Tis  this  she  sees  in  that  quiet  room, 
Where  all  is  wrapped  in  the  gathering  gloom; 
And  alone— God  help  her!  she  sits  apart. 
With  folded  hands  and  a  broken  heart ! 
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MoAen  Owou  WAA  bom  in  Bath,  July,  1833.  ami  (rrmluateil  at  Bowdoln  College  in  the 
class  of  ISfil.  He  was  the  auttior  of  two  volutnis  of  verse,  the  last  iMued  being  entitleil 
**  Plymouth  Church,  and  other  Poems,"  published  at  Portlaud.  in  1873.  In  a  reriew  of 
Mr.  Owen's  poetical  works,  Mrs.  Sarah  P.  E.  Hathorne  truthfully  says:   "His  poema 
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are  characterized  by  patriotic  feeliDg  and  a  deeply  religions  Rentiment.  Thev  have  been 
widely  reiui.  His  was  n  poet's  nature;  ho  loved  the  woods,  to  see  the  wild  bird  mirror 
its  funn  in  some  lonely  lalce;  to  watch  the  white-wingeJ  slitps  sail  down  the  Kennebec 
Dearly  did  this  poet  love  '  Casco's  fair  islantiH,'  and  summer  was  the  season  whose 
praiseH  ho  always  sung."  Mr.  Owen's  death  occurreii  in  tho  hospital,  at  Augusta,  Novem> 
ber,  1878. 


THE  RETUKNED  MAINE  BATTLE-FLAGS. 

Nothing  but  flags— but  simple  flags, 

Tattered  and  torn  and  hanging  in  rags; 

And  we  walk  beneath  them  with  careless  tread, 

Nor  think  of  the  host  of  the  miglity  dead 

That  have  marched  beneath  them  in  days  gone  by, 

With  a  burning  cheek  and  a  kindling  eye, 

And  have  bathed  their  folds  with  their  young  life's  tide, 

And,  dying,  blessed  them,  and,  blessing,  died. 

Nothing  but  flags — yet,  methinks,  at  night 
They  tell  each  other  their  tales  of  fright; 
And  dim  spectres  come  and  their  thin  arms  twine 
'Round  each  standard  torn  as  they  stand  in  line! 
As  tho  word  is  given,— they  charge!  they  form! 
And  the  dim  hall  rings  with  the  battle's  storm! 
And  once  again  through  the  smoke  and  strife. 
Those  colors  lead  to  a  nation's  life. 

Nothing  but  flags — yet  they're  bathed  with  tears, 
They  tell  of  triumphs,  of  hopes,  of  fears; — 
Of  a  mother's  prayers,  of  a  boy  away. 
Of  a  serpent  crushed,  of  the  coming  day! 
Silent,  they  speak,  and  the  tear  will  start 
As  we  stand  beneath  them  with  throbbing  heart. 
And  think  of  those  who  are  no*er  forgot, 
Their  flags  come  home — why  come  thei/  not  ? 

Nothing  but  flags— yet  we  hold  our  breath, 
And  gaze  with  awe  at  those  types  of  death! 
Nothing  but  flags,  yet  the  thought  will  come. 
The  heart  must  pray  though  the  lips  be  dumb! 
They  are  sacred,  pure,  and  we  see  no  stain 
On  those  dear  loved  flags  at  home  again; 
Baptized  in  blood,  our  purest,  best. 
Tattered  and  torn,  they  're  now  at  rest. 


THE  MAINE  GENERAL  HOSPITAL  FAIR. 

A  State,  united,  hastes  with  loving  hands 
To  wreathe  sweet  garlands  that  can  never  fade; 
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Love  binds  each  llower  with  her  soft  silken  bands, 
Her  voice  is  jjentle,  yet  it  is  obeyed. 

•  •  «  •  •  • 

Sweet  time  of  June  I  tliy  lenj^jtheniujj:  days  shall  bring 

Treasures  untold  to  crown  tlie  Summer's  day; 
Each  blade  of  j;rass  and  fra«:rant  flower  shall  sing. 

That  T^ove  keeps  watrh  and  ward  for  aye  and  aye. 
The  farthest  east  speaks  to  the  distant  west, 

And  nortli  and  st>uth  clasp  hands  at  Mercy*s  call; 
The  feast  is  ready— no  reluctant  guest 

Comes  to  the  table  I^ove  has  spread  for  all. 
What  nobler  thought  than  in  the  human  heart 

Sweet  Pity  finds  a  place  nor  yet  has  tlown; 
Does  Sorrow  call  ?— the  tear  unchecked  will  start. 

And  Love  proclaims  that  Maine  will  guard  her  own. 


Rebecca  ^utlt  ffiene, 

Tblfl  Iiidj — who  prevervM  in  nn  unuBual  degree  the  freshness  and  cheerfnlneea  of  ear- 
lier life — ban  her  home  in  the  <iuict  riverside  town  of  Orriiigton,  where  fthe  was  bom 
August  3, 1838.  the  ninth  of  a  family  of  twelve  children.  \\'hen  but  fifteen  years  old  she 
iMHBan  to  court  the  muM*8,  and  her  tlrst  rentes  were  printed  under  the  signature, 
**  Rebecca.**  The  greater  nun:b«r  of  her  iKx-ms  have  appeared  in  the  Bavf/ar  Whig 
and  Courier,  to  which  paper  (the  has  regularly  contributed  during  the  past  sixteen  rears. 
In  these  writings  are  seen  her  love  of  nature'mid  of  home,  her  nympathy  with  children, 
her  reverence  lor  age,  her  simple  piety,  her  hoi>efulnes9  and  tenderness.  While  in  her 
Terse  we  discover  how  much  ahve  she  is  to  others,  we  also  discern 

"  The  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye 
That  broiHls  and  8lee(>s  un  her  own  heart.** 

IfiM  Pierce  has  recently  returned  from  an  extended  trip  in  Southern  California. 


THE  OLD  HOMESTEAD. 

Within  a  pleasant  vale  it  stands  — 

The  <iuiet  homestead,  quaint  and  old: 
Dearer  than  wealth  of  all  the  lands. 
Its  memories  I  hold. 

Tender  and  sweet  they  are  to  me ; 

And  yet  not  all  unmixed  with  pain; 
Like  April  days  they  seem  to  be 

Woven  of  sun  and  rain. 

'Tis  still  unchanged  by  Time's  rude  hand; 

It  wears  no  look  of  drear  decay : 
There  is  to  me  in  all  the  land 

No  fairer  spot  to-day. 
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Yet,  softly  brooding  over  all, 

There  lingers  in  each  quiet  room 
A  shadow  that  doth  ever  fall 

With  touch  of  wintry  gh)om, 

For  some,  alas !  have  gone  from  sight, 
Who  walked  with  us  the  long  years  through, 

And  made  the  dear  old  home  more  bright; — 
We  who  are  left  are  few. 

When  Night  doth  draw  her  curtain  round, 

We  feel,  unseen  they  hover  near — 
That  'mid  the  silent  hush  profound, 

They  come — the  dead  and  dear  I 

They  come,  metliinks,  and  as  of  old. 

While  glide  the  solemn  hours  apace, 
They,  in  the  old-time  likeness,  hold 

Each  his  accustomed  place. 

For  O,  the  river  is  not  wide; 

Love  leaps  all  barriers  we  know; 
And  loved  ones  on  the  other  side 

Do  ofttinies  come  and  go. 


FROM  SEA  TO  SEA. 

One  day,  not  long  ago,  there  came  to  me 
On  speedy  wings  from  a  far  distant  land, 

Across  the  continent,  from  sea  to  sea, 
A  letter,  traced  in  a  familiar  hand. 

A  letter  from  a  friend  it  proved  to  be ; — 
Sweet  words  of  love  and  friendly  cheer  from  one 

Who,  long  since,  hand  in  hand  with  destiny, 
Went  far  away  toward  the  setting  sun. 

Children  we  were  together,  she  and  I; 

Our  heads  in  infancy  one  pillow  pressed; 
We  listened  to  the  self-same  lullaby. 

Cradled  upon  a  tender  mother*s  breast. 

With  homesick  yearning  for  a  kindred  face 
To  cheer  her  loneliness,  she  bade  me  come 

Across  the  intervening  breadth  of  space. 
And  be  the  welcome  sharer  of  her  home. 
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And  as  I  laid  the  tender  missive  by, 
My  thonjrhts  wandered  afar  in  silent  quest 

To  others,  loved  as  true  and  tenderly, 
Who,  one  by  one,  went  from  the  dear  home  nest. 

From  that  far  city  in  the  Silent  Land 
Do  they  not,  too,  send  j^reetinjjs  o'er  the  sea  ? — 

For  well  I  know  each  one  of  that  dear  band 
Is  waiting  on  the  other  shore  for  me. 

For  the  pale  boatmen  they  are  watching  there, 
To  bring  me  safely  o'er  the  silent  flood, 

To  that  bright  city,  fairest  of  the  fair, 
Whose  builder  and  whose  architect  is  God. 


LITTLE  ONES. 

Little  ones,  claiming  our  care — 

Heaven-lent  treasures  are  they: 
Flowers,  making  fragrant  and  fair 

Life's  dull  and  desolate  way: 
Glad  as  a  bird  on  the  wing; 

Easily  grieved  or  beguiled ; 
A  tender  and  delicate  thing 

Is  the  innocent  heart  of  a  child. 

Make  pleasant  the  paths  for  their  feet; 

Make  the  little  ones  glad  while  you  may; 
The  morning  of  life  is  so  fleet — 

So  quickly  it  passes  away; 
Toi>  soon  will  the  swift-flyimg  years, 

Care-laden,  appear  in  their  turn; 
And,  written  in  sorrow  and  tears. 

The  lessons  of  life  thev  will  learn. 

Sweet  human  blossoms  are  they, 

Claiming  our  tenderest  care. 
And  making  us  better  each  day, 

And  stronger  life's  burdens  to  bear; 
Kindness  and  love  are  their  due. 

And  words  that  are  pleasant  and  mild; 
There  is  nothing  so  tender  and  true 

As  the  sensitive  heart  of  a  child. 
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Rev.  Henry  Melville  King  was  born  in  Oxfonl,  Me.,  Sept.  3, 1838,  and  is  a  son  of  the 
late  Samuel  H.  King,  nnd  a  brother  of  Hon.  Marquin  F.  King.  ex-Mayor  of  Portland. 
The  family  removed  from  Oxford  to  Portland,  in  February,  1845.  Studied  at  the  Park 
Street  Grammar  School  uuder  Mnsteri  Jackson  and  Pickering,  luid  was  fitted  for  college 
at  the  High  School  under  Prof.  .VIo^4eH  LyfonI,  being  in  the  same  class  with  Rev.  Edward 
N.  Pomeroy  and  Rev.  .losenh  W.  Morse.  He  entered  Rowdoin  College  in  1866,  and  grad- 
uated in  1869.  He  was  the  Poet  at  the  anni  vei-sary  of  the  Atlienn;an  Society  in  1869.  Hit 
oration  at  the  conmiencemcnt  was  a  poem,  which  closed  with  a  tribute  to  Prof.  Parker 
Cleaveland,  who  die<l  during  his  senior  vear.  Having  chosen  the  profession  of  the  min- 
istry, he  entered  the  Raptist  Theological  Institution  at  Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  where  he 
remained  three  years,  gra<luating  in  June,  18G2.  Was  ordained  at  the  Free  Street  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Portland,  in  August,  18G2,  and  returned  to  the  Theological  Seminary  as 
Associate  Professor  in  the  Hebrew  Language.  Accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Dudley 
Street  Raptist  Church  in  Roxhury,  Mass.,  (now  Rostou)  to  become  its  pastor,  and  assumed 
the  duties  of  that  office  in  April.  1863.  Received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  from  Colby  University  in  1877.  Rernained  pastor  of  the  same  church  in  ISoston 
for  nearly  nineteen  years,  and  in  .January.  1882,  aci*epted  the  call  of  the  Emmanuel  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  he  now  resides. 


TO  REV.  HEXRY  S.  BURRAGE,  D.  D. 

ON   ins   FIFTIETH  BIRTHDAY. 

There's  some  mistake;  it  c.innot  bo  I 

Arc  my  eyes  blurred  that  tlicy  can't  see  ? 

Fifty?    No,  no,  there's  something  wrong, 
I'll  not  believe  it  without  proofs- 
Proclaim  it  not  upon  the  roof. 

no's  hale  anrl  hearty,  young  and  strong; 
The  almanac  tells  not  the  truth, — 

There's  some  mistake;  it  cannot  be! 
I  know  him  well;  he's  but  a  youth. 

There 's  some  mistake:  it  cannot  be! 
Does  time  go  faster  than  to  me  ? 
And  I'm  just  turning — never  mind. 

Why  fifty 's  half  a  hundred  I    True ! 

'Tis  past  the  zenith  in  the  blue 
Of  life's  fair  sky;  and  so  you  '11  find 

In  the  birth-register,  forsooth. 
There's  some  mistake;  it  cannot  be, 

I  know  him  well;  he's  but^a  youth. 

Fact!    lie  left  **  Brown"  in  sixty-one; 
And  when  at  ** Newton"  he'd  begun. 
His  soul  was  fired  with  patriot  zeal. 

And  forth  he  went  to  Freedom's  war, 

And  served  three  years,  and  bears  the  scar. 
And  deeper  wounds  than  fiesh  can  feel, 

In  memories  of  those  bitter  years, 
Of  battles  lost  and  battles  won, 

When  earth  was  drenched  in  blood  and  tears. 
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And  when  at  len;;:th  from  sea  to  sea 
Peace  was  proclaimed,  tlie  slaves  were  free. 
And  all  the  land  with  gladness  thrilled. 

He  turned  him  to  his  books  a«;:ain, 

That  he  mi^ht  preach  to  dying  men 
The  Gospel  witli  God's  mercy  filled. 

His  studies  finished,  then  began, 
After  a  vear  in  Germany, 

Life's  work  for  truth,  and  God,  and  man. 

"The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword,'* 
And  both  he  *8  wielded  for  the  Lord. 
With  voice  and  type  he  s  utterance  given 

To  God's  wliole  truth  by  him  received. 

And  firmlv,  honestly  believed. 
As  it  should  be  by  one  whom  Heaven 

Has  called  to  make  it  known,  and  sent 
To  preach  this  Word  revealed,  adored 

As  its  last  Will  and  Testament. 

The  studious  years  liave  quickly  fied, 
As  by  the  Holy  Spirit  led. 
Within  that  modern  wilderness 

He*s  sought  the  tempted,  who  have  died 

For  love  of  Him  once  crucified, 
The  Anabaptists,  German,  Swiss, 

And  brought  to  light  the  hidden  truth 
Of  noble  souls  whose  bloo<l  was  shed — 

With  all  the  ardor  of  his  youth. 

The  books  he's  written,  who  can  tell  ? 
The  work  he  *s  done,  and  done  so  well  ? 
But  then,  his  life's  a  busy  one, 

Xo  idling  vain  with  weak  desire. 

But  all  the  irons  in  the  fire; 
'Tis  thus  by  him  success  is  won. 

And  so  he's  lived  a  life  intense, 
A  life  not  measured  bv  the  bell. 

And  lived  for  Gotl  and  truth's  defence. 

I'll  not  believe  it.    Wliy,  just  see 
How  young  he  loi>ks,  friend  H.  S.  B I 
The  way  to  reckon  is  reversed. 

The  past  is  not  of  life  the  test, 

But  its  large  promise  for  the  rest; 
And  last  there  are  that  shall  be  first. 

Who  says  he 's  fifty  ?    State  the  truth. 
There's  some  mistake:  it  cannot  be! 

I  know  him  well;  he's  but  a  youth. 
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Hon.  John  D.  Long,  the  thirty- second  governor  of  Ma«sachuBetts.  and  whose  *'  wise  > 
prudent  administration  reflected  great  credit  upon  himself,"  was  born  in  Bucktield,  Me., 
Oct.  27. 1838,  the  youngest  of  four  children.  To  his  father,  Zailoc  Jjong,  whose  poetical 
talent  is  elsewhere  represented  in  this  volume,  *rohu  was  largely  iudobted  for  his  schol- 
arly training  and  moral  guidance.  Our  author  had  an  early  fondness  for  books,  and  his 
systematic  methods  of  study  enabled  him,  at  the  age  of  nine,  to  enter  Hebron  Academy. 
He  gained  admittance  to  Harvard  College  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  at  once  took  high 
rank.  He  was  the  author  of  the  class  o<le,  sung  on  ('oiuinoncement  ilay.  After  leaving 
college,  Mr.  Long  was  Principal  of  the  tlme-honorc«i  Westford  Academy  two  years,  win- 
ning the  esteem  of  his  pupils  and  the  love  of  the  whole  people.  From  Westford  he 
passed  to  the  Harvard  IjRW  .School;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1861,  and  opened  an 
office  in  his  native  town.  After  a  two  years  i*tay,  his  ambition  led  him  to  try  his  fortunes 
in  Boston,  and  being  blessed  with  robust  he^iltli  and  a  faculty  of  dispatching  office-busi- 
ness with  remarkable  rapidity  an<l  correctness,  he  was  soon  "  at  the  top  of  the  lailder.** 
Making  his  home  in  Hingham,  in  187/)  he  wa^v  elected  to  represent  the  Second  Plymouth 
District  in  the  Legislature:  re-elected  in  1876;  Spttaker  of  the  HoiLse  for  two  successive 
years;  Lieutenant-Governor  in  1878.  and  Governor  from  1879  until  1883;  Member  of  Con- 
gress for  48th,  49th  and  50th  Congresses.  Mr.  J/mg  has  been  twice  married;  his  flrst  wife 
was  MaryW.  (Clover,  of  Hingham,  who  died  4lurint{  the  years  of  his  governorship;  his 
present  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  .May  22.  188G,  was  .\gnes  Pierce.  Mr.  Long  was  a 
contributor  to  the  press  at  an  early  R]2;e;  he  published  a  translation  of  Virgil's  ^neid  in 
Boston,  in  1879.  and  a  volume  of  original  poem^  -''  Bites  of  a  Cherry,"  de<licated  to  his 
father.  Both  books  wore  very  favorably  receive*!  His  Inaugurals  and  public  addresses 
abound  in  graceful  tliction,  and  are  invested  with  more  than  ephemeral  interest. 


TO  MY  WIFE. 

PER   ASTRA   AD   CCELUM. 

Time  was  I  loved  your  soulful  eyes 
For  their  own  sake — nor  now  repent, 

S^  soft  the  lovd-Hijht  in  them  lies  — 
Of  every  mood  so  eloquent! 

Time  was  I  loved  the  stars  and  skies 
For  their  own  sake— nor  now  less  fond; 

Yet  now  far  past  their  range  my  eyes 
Go  searching  for  the  heaven  beyond. 

So,  searching  through  your  eyes,  mine  grope 

Ah!  not  in  vain,  to  find  within. 
The  heaven  of  my  immortal  hope, 

The  soul-life  of  diviner  kin. 

Thus  your  dear  eyes  long  since  have  been 
Not  more  the  light  by  which  I  trod 

Than  gateways  where  I  entered  in 

To  breathe  the  love  and  peace  of  God. 


MARGARET. 

I  am  a  little  three-year  old ; 

My  eyes  are  heaven,  my  hair  is  gold. 
What  heaven  and  gold  are,  I  don't  know: 

But  what  I  mean  is,  ma  says  so. 
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Waked  by  the  birdies  and  the  sun, 
Till  night  I  chatter  and  I  run, 

And  am  so  happy  all  day  through 
I  make  all  others  hap])y,  too. 

They  say  my  face  is  sweet  and  fair 
Beneath  the  big  brown  Jiat  I  wear: 

Sometimes  I  stick  it  with  a  trim 
Of  dandelions  round  the  brim. 

At  night  when  tire  ray  little  feet 
I'm  gl:ul  my  bread  and  milk  to  eat, 

In  mammals  lap  my  head  I  lay; 
This  is  the  prayer  I  always  say — 

"  Xow  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
Father  in  heaven,  take  care  of  me: 

May  my  sleep  be  sound  and  sweet. 
And  my  waking  happy  be.** 

In  bed,  tucked  safe  from  harm  and  cold, 
Shadows  and  slumber  round  me  fold: 

Sometimes  I  dream  that  one  by  one 
The  brown  mice  o'er  my  pillow  run. 


HELEN. 

Helen  is  aged  two. 

Look  at  the  tender  blue 
Her  eyes  have  tempted  from  the  heavenliest  patches  in  the  skies ! 

Look  at  her  rose-tint  face. 

The  ineffable  tine  grace 
That  in  its  smiles  an<l  dimples  everywhere  upon  it  lies  I 

Had  ladv's  hand  e*er  such 

An  inborn  grace  of  touch  ? 
Could  nestling  head  more  gently  woo,  forgiving  or  forgiven? 

Did  ever  mouth  put  up. 

Or  bud,  so  fresh  a  cup  ? 
Or  little  feci  make  doorway  seem  so  like  the  gate  of  heaven? 

Father,  enfohl,  I  pray, 

This  little  lamb  alway! 
My  arm  and  love  will  such  poor  shelter  be  in  storm  or  stress, 

That  O!  may  Thy  great  arm 

Keep  her  dear  feet  from  harm, 
And  Thy  great  love  enwrap  her  in  its  perfect  happiness  I 
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AT  THE  FIRESIDE. 

At  nightfall  by  the  firelight's  cheer 
My  little  Margaret  sits  me  near, 
And  begs  me  tell  of  tilings  that  were 
When  I  was  little,  just  like  her. 

Ah,  little  lips,  you  touch  the  spring 
Of  sweetest  sad  remembering; 
And  hearth  and  heart  flash  all  aglow 
With  ruddy  tints  of  long  agol 

I  at  my  father's  fireside  sit, 
Youngest  of  all  who  circle  it. 
And  beg  him  tell  me  what  did  he 
When  he  was  little,  just  like  me. 
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Sarah  Brown  Earle  wsa  bom  Oct.  22, 1835,  In  Bast  Baldwin,  Me.  She  is  the  dangbter 
of  Cyrus  S.  Brown,  of  East  Baldwin,  wlio  was  grandson  of  the  famous  Capt.  David 
Brown,  of  Ck>ncord.  Mass.,  whose  companv  was  the  first  to  fire  on  the  British  troops  at 
Concord  Bridge.  Her  mother  was  Mary,  daughter  of  Major  Paul  Bumham,  of  Parsons- 
fleld.  Me.  Aside  from  the  home  schools,  public  and  private,  she  attended  the  academy 
at  Limerick,  and  at  Fryeburg,  Me.,  and  taught  in  district  schools,  between  terms,  for 
most  of  the  years  from  fourteen  to  twenty- four  years  old,  -the  last  five  teaching  con- 
stantly. On  Feb.  7.  1865,  she  was  married  to  Oliver  K.  Earle,  6f  Worcester.  Mass..  in 
which  place  she  still  lives.  Mr.  Earle  died  in  1868.  Since  that  time  the  work  of  chari- 
ties and  schools  has  engaged  her  interest,  having  served  nine  consecutive  years  on  the 
school-board  of  Worcester. 


MAINE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 
[From  a  poem  written  for  the  California  meeting  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Maine.] 

Against  the  adverse  winds  of  fate 
That  over  young  ambitions  blow, 
Strong  scions  from  the  Pine  Tree  State 

Stand  fast  and  grow ; 
True  Pilgrim  stock,  though  gnarled  and  old, 
Bears  grafting  in  a  land'  of  gold. 

And  while  they  seem  to  toss  about 
As  wild  misfortunes  o^er  them  sweep, 
They  *re  making  fibre  tough  and  stout. 

And  rooting  deep, 
Till  History^s  unbiased  pen 
Shall  register  Maine* s  honored  men. 

They're  ready  with  a  helping  hand, 
And  have  been  since  the  time  of  old, 
When  Plymouth's  struggling  Pilgrim  band, 
Hungered  and  cold. 
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From  Pemaquid  met  friendly  aid 
In  Charity^ 8  sweet  spirit  paid. 

They  started  at  the  first  alarm 

Of  Revolution's  hugle  trill, 

Maine  soldiers  stood  with  lifted  arm 

At  Bunker  Hill. 
They  did  not  loiter  by  the  way. 
And  lose  their  chance  in  that  great  d  ay. 

And  when  our  latest  peril  came, 

The  first  cry  struck  Maine's  listening  ear; 

She  felt  the  quick  heroic  flame 

And  answered  '*IIere." 
No  word  of  praise  or  lauded  name 
Can  add  new  lustre  to  her  fame. 

But  how  her  truest,  noblest  braves 
Met  that  fierce  conflict,  and  how  well, 
Let  Ave  and  twenty  thousand  graves 

Of  patriots  tell! 
*'  Maine's  quota's  full,*'  is  heard  again, 
When  numbering  the  hosts  of  slain. 

We  like  to  turn  the  pages  back, 
Kead  primer  life  in  slow  review, 
Climb  the  old  straight  and  rugged  track, 

Unlike  the  new. 
Which  winds  and  circles  round  our  creeds, 
To  fit  our  mazy,  shifting  needs. 

Our  stern,  cold  winters,  crisp  and  rough, 
Deep-drifted  snow  and  jce-bound  rills. 
Found  boys  and  girls  with  grit  enough 

To  slide  down  hills. 
And  test  Geometry's  device, 
On  Saco  or  Sebago  ice. 

Or  find  where  maple  orchards  grow, 
Rude  sugar-camps  in  early  spring. 
Where  rustic  pairs  o'er  crusted  snow, 

While  sleigh-bells  ring, — 
Soft  chiming  bells  —  declare  their  loves 
And  seal  their  fates  in  sugar-groves. 

Ilard  times  but  made  the  children  brave 
To  clear  rough  obstacles  away ; 
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And  "nothing  venture,  nothing  have/' 

Is  true  to  day. 
The  power  to  stem  an  adverse  tide 
Has  made  Maine  men  our  boast  and  pride. 

When  Down-East  urcluns  found  their  world 

Half  buried  in  new-fallen  snow, 

In  pathless  hills  and  valleys  whirled, 

And  miles  to  go, 
The  thought  of  staying  home  from  school 
Was  far  too  much  against  the  rule. 

Ox-teams  and  wood-sleds  breaking  way 
Bore  precious  loads  of  eager  youth ; 
Faith,  pluck  and  shovels  won  the  day 

In  search  of  truth. 
A  rosy,  hooded,  mittened  band 
Went  forth,  warm-wrapped  by  mother's  hand. 

It  was  so  in  the  long  ago; 

I  hope  the  custom  lingers  yet, 

A  privilege  in  worth  will  grow 

When  hard  to  get; 
A  day  at  school  was  worth  the  while 
Of  shoveling  drifts  a  good  long  mile. 

Before  a  blazing  fire  of  oak 

Our  sides  in  turn  its  warmth  would  feel, 

While  Latin  verbs  and  Greek  roots  woke 

Our  classic  zeal. 
And  so  the  boys  sought  Bowdoin's  shade. 
The  girls  true  Yankee  school-ma'ams  made. 

School-madams  in  Maine!  the  name  implies 

A  brave,  self-educating  band. 

In  training  stern  for  mothers  wise, 

In  this  new  land; 
When  our  boys  came  new  homes  to  find, 
They  did  not  leave  their  girls  behind. 

They  bear  their  full  and  equal  share 

In  building  homes  and  church  and  school, 

Where  woman's  counsel,  love  and  care 

May  help  to  rule, 
And  on  the  rocking  ship  of  state 
Become  the  pilot's  trusted  mate. 
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If  Maine  is  to  her  motto  true. 
And,  doing  all  things,  bravely  lends, 
With  eagle  vision  should  she  view 

Her  highest  needs, 
Nor  give  her  soaring  pinions  rest 
Till  she  has  found  and  won  the  best,- 

Till  better  than  a  mine  of  gold. 
Or  pinnacles  of  tottering  fame. 
Shall  prove  the  title  she  shall  hold 

In  her  fair  name; 
Unsullied  honor  sJiall  she  gain 
And  wear  her  crest  without  a  stain. 


Thin  author  \9  a  native  of  Bo\rdoiiihnin«  and  resides  at  Brunswick.  She  was  bom  in 
183S,  ami  has  followetl  literature  as  a  proft-ssjon,  hariu);  contributeil  to  more  than  thirty 
different  (taiiers  and  umgHzines.  lias  also  imMisht^l  twu  books.  She  is  least  known  over 
her  real  name,  having  nearly  always  written  over  a  nom  deplume. 


SUMMEU-TIME. 

Times  and  seasons  onward  glide, 
Like  a  swiftly  rolling  tide, 
Till  the  past  to  us  doth  seem 
Like  a  vision  or  a  dream ; 
And  the  future's  tidal  waves 
May  roll  over  wrecks  and  graves; 
But  oh,  let  no  rude  alarms 
Mar  the  summer  evening  charms. 

Soft  the  air — the  evening  stnr 
Shines  beyond  the  hills  afar. 
Through  the  twilight's  purple  gloom 
Steals  a  subtle,  sweet  perfume, 
Aj5  if  fairies,  all  unseen. 
Swing  their  censers  o'er  the  green. 
And  the  fire-flies— giddy  things! — 
With  their  lanterns  *neath  their  wings. 
Search  among  the  shrubs  and  flowers 
For  the  hidden  elfin-bowers. 
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Overhead  the  quivering  leaves 
Throb  responsive  to  the  breeze. 
Mid  the  flags  a  sound  is  made 
Like  the  rustle  of  brocade. 
Dusky  shadows  creep  and  cling, 
Like  a  sombre,  brooding  wing. 

In  the  upper  starry  world 
Soft  cloud-banners  are  unfurled, 
Where,  like  flags  of  truce,  they  fly 
From  the  rimparts  of  the  sky. 
Througli  the  dusk  the  night  has  made 
Flits  a  bit  of  darker  shade, 
Where  the  bats,  the  mongrel  things. 
Fan  the  air  with  velvet  wings; 
In  a  wild  erratic  flight- 
Pigmy  vampires  of  the  night. 

In  the  musky,  slumbrous  air, 
Spirits  whisper  everywhere. 
When  my  soul  for  lost  love  crios,- 
Tliere  are  near  responsive  sighs; 
O'er  my  brow  and  through  my  liair 
Soft  hands  wander  light  as  air, 
And  I  thrill  with  joy  divine 
When  their  arms  around  me  twine. 

Hush,  my  heart!  be  still  each  sound 
For  I  stand  on  holy  ground. 
Hush! — kneel  softly  on  the  sod. 
These  are  messages  of  God. 


GLAMOUR. 

You  think  them  happy;  you  do,  my  sweet. 

With  a  bounding  pulse  and  free  heart-beat. 
You,  feeling  the  thorns  sting  your  aching  brow, 

Are  jealously  viewing  their  pleasure  now. 
O I  raise  your  eyes  as  they  stand  in  place, 

With  flashing  diamonds  and  costly  lace; 
Then  down,  look  down  on  the  marble  floor — 

What  see  you  1    **  Their  dancing  feet** — No  more  ? 

You  think,  as  you  watch  them  circle  past. 
Of  your  few  gay  years— too  bright  to  last; 

And  your  willing  feet,  with  a  faith  sublime, 
Brought  your  offering— where  ? — To  an  empty  shrine. 
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now  all  your  lovin<::  ami  lioly  trust 
Found  a  bri»ken  urn  :uul  a  wrt'ath  of  (\\\>>i. 

O  raise  your  ey»'s  as  tlicy  stand  in  plaot*. 
With  tht'ir  di.iin  )n«ls  tlasliiu^  and  t-ostly  laot», 

Then  down  — KmjIc  d<>wu  on  the  m:irhle  flour — 
What  see  vou  ?     *'  Tlieir  <laucin«x  feet" — Xo  m-n-c  *.» 


•r» 


Tour  brain  is  reelinj^.  ynur  heart  is  torn, 

By  the  heavy  en)ss  that  your  soul  has  home. 
You  have  home  it  well,  with  a  meek,  brave  j^rnu-o- 

Do  you  wish  io  ehan;;e  and  take  their  plaee  ? 
Your  eyes  are  blinded,  they  are,  my  sweet. 

As  vou  watch  their  buovant  and  cirolinjr  feet; 
There  ar..»  hoirS  in  I  h>:>.*s  i-i  I  drouns  all  hri.:j:ht. 

Crushed  d<»wn,  erushed  thuvl  *neath  their  heels  to-niirht. 
You  watch  the  jrraeeful  rise  and  fall  of  the  chief  musieian^s  arm. 

And  your  weary  feet  in  spite  of  will  yield  to  the  powerful  charm; 
But  you  do  not  tliink  as  you  list  the  strains  in  their  jubilint  ebb  au<l  How, 

That  he  stabs  his  heart  with  every  stroke  of  that  btdd,  triumph:int  bow. 
Look  down,  look  down,  there  are  hopes  all  bright 

Crushed  there;  crushed  dead  *neath  their  heels  to-nijrht. 


^uliit  ^iirris  <ffnii. 


Miss  Julia  H.  May,  the  daughter  of  Key.  William  May,  a  uiece  of  Judge  Mar  of  Lew- 
istoii,  trati  born  in  Strong.  Me.,  anil  etiucatetl  at  Mt.  Hoi  yoke  Seminary,  where  she  gradu- 
ated in  1856.  She  has  lH'«'n  a  t^'aoher  and  liteniry  worker  eyer  since,  and  spent  several 
years  teaching  in  the  South.     F*or  the  l.-ist  twenty  years  she  has  been  at  the  heait  of  a 

Srivate  schotd  in  Stnmg,  Franklm  (.■oiinty,  calletl  the"  May  School,**  her  sister,  Mis^  S.  BL 
lay.  bf  ing  an  ahsoeiatr.  The  subjet*t  of  our  sketch  has  written  considerably,  especially  the 
last  six  years,  for  leading  religious  and  literary  joum.ils,  and  her  sister,  the  associate 
t*faoher,  lias  contribute«l  pros**  articles  to  the  Sunrlay  School  Thnen,  fbn^rOTO^io/ui/iii^ 
and  many  other  religious  |>a|)en;  also  stories  for  the  children.  Some  of  Mlas  Kay's 
poems  haye  been  wiilely  copied. 


SCHOOL-TIME. 

I  am  sitting  in  my  schoolroom.  It  is  a  sunny  Maynlay  rooming.  The  fragrance  of 
spring  and  the  song  of  the  robin  are  coming  in  at  the  open  window.  Mr  thoughts  arrange 
tnemselyes  to  the  sweet  accompaniment  ot  reyiving  nature  in  huraole,  bappy  rhyme. 
Shall  I  repeat  it  to  you? 

The  sunshiny  day  is  beginning, 

And  the  school-room  is  full  of  its  light; 
At  my  desk  I  'm  sitting  and  spinning 

The  thought  I  was  spinning  last  night. 
Through  the  door  comes  the  scent  of  the  morning, 

And  the  song  of  the  robin  steals  in, 
While  the  clock  in  the  comer  gives  warning 

It  is  time  for  the  school  to  begin. 
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Tbcy  are  coming,  my  latls  and  my  lasses, 

The  door-yard  is  full  of  their  noise, 
Their  feet  wet  with  dew  from  fresh  grasses. 

And  the  girls  just  as  ghwl  as  tlie  boys. 
They  are  brimming  with  innocent  laughter. 

They  are  blushing  like  blossoms  of  spring; 
Will  the  fruit  of  their  distant  hereafter 

Be  as  sweet  as  the  blossoming? 


"■o 


In  reverent  silence  they're  sitting. 

Grave  Bertie  and  frolicsome  Lee; 
Wo  are  reading  the  verses  so  fitting, 

**Lct  the  little  ones  come  unt^)  me." 
Our  heads  on  our  hands  wc  are  bowing, 

We  are  s])caking  the  time-haUowed  prayer. 
And  the  Father  in  heaven  is  knowing 

Whetlier  the  spirit  is  there. 

We  are  singing  the  airs  of  the  May-time, 

The  children  are  singing,  and  1 
Am  listening  to  songs  of  the  play-time, 

And  the  songs  of  the  by  and  ]>y. 
Their  voices  are  ringing  with  pleasure. 

Their  hands  and  their  feet  beating  time, 
And  my  heart  is  made  glatl  with  their  measure. 

As  my  soul  to  their  joy  makes  a  rhyme. 

Wo  are  opening  our  books  and  our  papers, 

We  are  ready  to  read  or  recite; 
The  boys  have  forgotten  the  capers 

That  troubled  me  so  yester-night. 
I  am  listening,  and  looking,  and  listening, 

And  spinning  my  thread,  as  I  look, 
And  the  tear  in  my  eyelid  is  glistening. 

And  hiding  the  words  of  my  book. 

Ah  I  the  smile  to  my  eyelid  is  creeping. 

And  driving  the  tears  to  their  bed; 
And  deep  in  my  heart  I  am  keeping 

The  thoughts  that  would  como  to  my  head. 
And  unto  myself  I  am  saying. 

As  my  children  so  funnily  spell, 
I  wouhi  that  life's  school  were  beginning. 

And  I  could  commence  it  well. 

But  since  not  a  bit  I  can  alter. 
Of  the  web  that  I  once  have  spun. 


I 
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I  would  pnide  tlie  liii,i:ers  tliat  falter. 

Because  they  have  just  bejrun: 
And  I  hope  that  the  Master  Workman, 

When  my  broken  threads  he  sees. 
Will  mend  tliem,  if  they're  twisted  in. 

With  the  Mter  threada  of  thesf. 

The  sunshiny  day  is  bejjinninjj, 

And  the  seliool-niom  is  full  of  its  li^ht; 
At  my  desk  I  am  sittiu<;  anil  spinning, 

But  not  as  I  spun  y ester-night. 
Through  the  door  come  the  scent  of  the  dawning, 

And  the  oriole's  song  to  the  sun, 
But  I  ^m  spinning  a  new  thread  this  morning. 

Like  the  one  that  the  children  have  spun. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

Sweet  valley  of  my  birth! 

Th 3' green  hills  heavenward  rise; 
Where  clouds  come  whispering  to  the  earth 

The  secrets  of  the  skies. 

The  silver  Sandy  winds 

Around  thy  mount<ain*s  feet. 
The  brooks  and  rills  together  binds, 

And  makes  the  meadows  sweet. 

Mount  Abram  cools  thy  head; 

Old  Blue  makes  warm  thy  breast; 
A  hundred  hills  unturreted 

Keep  watch  from  east  to  west. 

Within  thy  clasping  arms, 

Close  clinging  to  thy  side. 
White  villages  and  fertile  farms 

Safely  and  warmly  hide. 

Over  thy  nightly  sleep 

The  same,  soft  starlight  plays 
That  loving  watch  was  wont  to  keep 

In  un forgotten  days. 

Pressed  to  thy  beating  heart 

A  happy  village  clings. 
Just  where  Mount  Day*s  dark  shadows  start, 

Sheltered  beneath  its  wings. 
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That  village  holds  a  nest 

Where  tuneful  memory  sin«:s 
The  song  I  love  to  hear  tlu^  best 

Of  all  earth's  pleasant  things. 

Hush !  I  can  hear  its  trill; 

It  fills  the  valley  fair, 
From  north  to  south,  from  stream  to  hill, 

Around  and  everywhere. 

Sweet  vallev  of  mv  birth ! 

The  skies  thy  hilltops  meet; 
Ayd  thought  sent  daily  o'er  the  earth 

At  nightfall  seeks  thy  feet. 


^lizH  ^eliind  ^dkms  ^rashg, 

Mn«.  Eliza  L.  A.  Cnwby  Is  a  nHtive  of  Bucksport,  but  has  lived  many  years  in  Bnngor. 
She  has  written,  at  various  times,  very  acceptably  for  several  pnblications. 


LET  US  RUN  WITH  PATIENCE. 

The  heart  is  fixed  and  fixed  the  eye, 
And  I  am  girded  for  the  race. 

The  Lord  is  strong — and  I  rely 
On  His  assisting  grace. 

Race  for  the  swift!  it  must  be  run, 

A  prize  laid  up!  it  must  be  won. 

And  I  have  tarried  longer,  now. 
Pleased  with  the  scenes  of  time, 

Than  fitteth  those  who  hope  to  go 
To  heaven,  that  holy  clime; 

Wlio  hope  to  gather  fruit  that  grows 

Where  the  immortal  river  flows. 

The  atmosphere  of  earth — O  how 

It  hath  bedimmed  the  eye. 
And  quenched  the  spirit's  fervid  glow, 

And  stayed  the  purpose  high. 
And  how  these  feet  have  gone  astray 
That  should  have  walked  the  narrow  way. 

But  now,  no  more — for  I  have  caught, 
O  God,  a  glimpse  of  Thee, 
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Aud,  all  unwortliy  though  tlio  thought 

Of  Thy  i)orfection  be, 
Yet,  'tis  of  God,  and  earth  no  more 
Can  have  the  heart  it  held  before. 

Race  for  the  swift!  I  must  away 
With  footstep  firm  and  free. 
Ye  pleasures  that  invite  my  stay 

And  cares  are  naught  to  me, 
For,  lo!  it  f^leameth  on  my  eye, 
The  Klory  of  that  upper  sky. 

**  A  prize  laid  up,*'  said  he  who  fought 

That  holvriirht  of  old; 
Laid  up  in  lioav«.n  for  me,  yet  not 

For  me  alone  that  crown  <>f  gold, 
But  all  who  wait  till  Thou  appear 
Saviour,  the  diatlem  shall  wear. 

Patiently  wait  I  so  help  Thou  me, 

Thou  High  and  Holy  One, 
That,  dim  although  the  vision  be. 

The  race  I  still  may  run; 
This  eye  thus  lifted  to  the  skies. 
This  heart,  thus  burning  for  the  prize. 


^hwellmt  Andrew  ^nd^wa^th. 


Llewellyn  A.  Wailsvrorth  was  bom  in  Hirnni,  Me.,  Nov.  13. 1£C8,  on  a  farm  tome  tout 
nii1e8  from  any  vill;»p?  or  »Mluoat)onal  advantages,  other  than  the  common  Mhool  of  some 
three  months  in  u  yt-ar.  Thi;),  with  some  three  terms  of  High  School  at  Keazar  Falls, 
comprise*!  his  privileges.  He  reiiiaineil  on  the  farm  most  of  the  time  till  his  thirtieth 
year,  teaching  some  in  the  district  8eh(K>l8,  and  serving  eight  years  as  Supervisor  of 
Schools,  and  S.  S.  Committee  He  wan  married  Aug.  12.  18t8.  to  Miss  Annette  Clemons, 
who,  with  one  son,  comprises  his  family.  His  father.  Col.  Charles  Wadsworth,  was  a 
grandson  of  lien.  Teleg  Wadsworth,  of  Kevolutionary  fame,  hence  a  cousin  to  the  poet, 
U  W.  Longfellow.  He  is  also  ji  descendant  of  five  of  the  Pilgrims,  who  landed  from  the 
Mayflower  at  PhTnonth  Rock.  His  mother,  Mrs.  Sarah  H.  wadsworth,  was  a  lady  of 
tender  alfect ions* and  mild  suui  gentle  nature.  He  hus  been  engage<l  some  years  in  writ- 
ing a  history  of  his  native  town.  He  has  livetl  for  sixteen  years  on  a  highland  farm  over- 
looking the'  Saco  Valley  and  LovelPs  Pond,  and  alfordin'g  a  grand  view  of  the  White 
Mountain  region.  He  has  contributed  prost*  or  ix>ems  to  some  thirty  papers  of  Maine, 
Kew  Hamiishire  and  Massachusetts,  and  serittl  two  years  as  associate  e<litor  of  the  Oxford 
Coxnxty  Uecvrti,  He  was  Kepresentative  from  Hiram  in  the  Legislature  of  1879.  and  has 
been  prominently  named  for  the  Senate.  He  has  servetl  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Trial 
Justice  some  seventeen  years.  Notary  Public  thirteen  ye.-ira.  He  is  a  member  of  tbe  Odd 
Fellows,  the  Gmnge,  the'  Free  M:i.«ons.  and  the  Congregational  Church.  His  life  fans  be«n 
one  of  afliiction,  hence  the  pathos  that  permeates  his  uritings,  and  the  spirit  of  human- 
ity that  results  in  self-sacriticing  efforts  for  the  oppressed,  the  stricken,  and  the  suffer- 
ing in  his  vicinity:  believing  that  Wyond  the  shadow  of  the  Great  M;ptery  these  deeds 
are  treasured,  and  a  voice  will  one' day  be  heard  softer  than  the  wind<harp's  .£oliaii 
cadence,  and  sweeter  than  the  angel's  song,  saying:  **  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  these  things  to 
these  my  homeless,  friendless  and  forsaken  ones,  ye  did  them  unto  Me." 
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THE  TREbS  THAT  IS  FADED  AND  GRAY. 

To-iiight,  as  I  turn  to  the  treasures  of  yore, 

Collected  with  many  a  care, 
My  gaze  turns  to  one,  and  returns  o^er  and  o'er, 

'Tis  a  lock  of  my  fond  mother's  hair. 
This  bo(m  that  I  cherish  is  faded  and  gray, 

And  long,  long  ago  on  the  page. 
My  dear  mother  penciled  her  name  where  it  lay, 

"When  her  lingers  were  trembling  with  age. 
1  have  names  of  the  poet,  the  soldier,  the  sage. 

And  treasures  from  far  o'er  the  sea. 
But  the  name  of  my  mother,  so  tremulous  with  age, 

Is  the  one  that  is  dearest  to  me. 
How  oft,  O  how  oft,  my  heart  fondly  yearns 

For  the  scenes  of  my  boyhood's  play. 
And  often  in  sathiess  it  tenderly  turns 

To  the  tress  that  is  failed  and  gray. 
As  siully  I  turn  fnm\  the  time-worn  page 

To  the  throng  that  is  festive  and  gay. 
There's  a  tear  (m  tlio  name  that  is  tremulous  with  age, 

And  the  tress  that  is  faded  and  gray. 


COMING  HOME. 

Mother,  I'm  coming  home, 

I  *m  weary  of  my  wandeiing  here  alone; 
The  days  allotted  for  my  feet  to  roam. 
Have  almost  flown, — 
I  'm  coming  home. 

Out  in  the  falling  snow. 

Or  in  the  pitiless  and  chilling  rain, 
Lonely  and  wearily  I  onward  go, 
For  worldly  gain, — 
Weary  and  slow. 

Last  night  I  dreamed  of  home, 

And  stood  beside  the  crystitl  mountain  stream 
And  gazed  upon  its  music-making  foam, — 
Stood  in  my  dream. 
Where  once  I  roamed. 

The  northern  breeze  sweeps  by. 

It  comes  from  where  the  May-flower  blooms, 
And  through  the  pine-trees  towering  high 
With  bending  plumes, 
It  softly  sighs. 
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Mother,  when  day  is  done. 

And  tlie  eveninj;  fire  burns  cheerfully, 
Dost  thou  think  then  of  thy  long-abs'jnt  one,— 
Dost  think  of  me — 
Thy  wanderinj?  son  ? 

Thy  crown  of  silver  hair, 

The  tender  jjlance  of  tliy  blue,  fading  eye, 
Tell  that  thy  weary  soul  will  soon  repair 
To  climes  on  high. — 
We  '11  all  meet  there. 

Thy  kiss  is  on  my  brow. 

Thy  fingers  roving  through  my  tlaxen^hair, 
As  when  long,  long  ago, 

I  used  to  bow  to  say  my  prayer; — 
I  sav  it  now. 

My  lamp  burns  dim  and  slow. 

My  thoughts  are  turning  for  a  homeward  flight; 
Into  the  land  of  pleasant  dreams  I  go; 
Mother,  good-night, — 
My  lids  droop  low. 


^:nid  ffmui  §fiear. 


I>aTid  Dana  Spear  was  born  in  North  Yarmonth.  Coontv  of  Cumberland,  May  26, 1839. 
He  was  the  only  son  of  William  nn<1  Emily  ( Bridge)  Spear.  His  early  education  was  reoeived 
at  the  common  schools  of  North  Yarmouth,  and  the  f>elect  schools  taught  at  Cumberland 
Centre.  He  took  a  coume  of  study  at  the  North  Yarmouth  Academy  located  mt  Yar- 
mouth.  Me.,— was  Kratluate^l  from  this  school  in  1860.  Was  admitted  to  WaterriUe  Col- 
lege  (now  Colbv  University)  :n  the  cIhsa  of  '&I.  He  remained  but  one  year,  bnt  was 
engaged  in  teacliing  after  this.  He  then  studied  at  Concord  School  of  Theologf  for  one 
Tear,  and  preached  for  two  years  at  the  Meth<>tlist  churches  in  Wells  and  Cape  Slisft- 
oeth.  In  1864  he  commenced  the  study  of  me<licine,  spending  two  years  in  the  Maine 
Medical  School,  at  Brunswick,  under  the  control  of  Bowdoin  College.  The  last  year  of 
medical  study  was  pursuit  at  the  Berkshire  Meiiical  College,  in  Pittsfleld,  Maw.  His 
first  place  of  medical  practice  was  Kennebunk.  Since  1873  ne  has  practiced  medicine 
in  Freeport.  He  received  his  medical  degree,  in  18C7.  The  degree  of  A.  M.  waa 
conferred  upon  him  by  Colby  University  in  188C.  His  earliest  poems  were  written  while 
a  student  at  North  Yarmouth  Acailemy — mostly  for  personal  amusement;  qntta  a  number 
of  these  were  printed  under  a  nom  (le'plum^,  'Later,  he  was  a  contributor  to  the  ChUde 
to  and  Beauty  of  HoUness^  a  magazine  publishcil  in  New  York.  He  has  also«ooiitriba« 
ted  occasional  pieces  for  the  Christian  Mirror  and  for  tho  Zion'9  BeraUL 


MY  SUREST  STAY  IS  GOD. 

When  hope  is  bright  and  all  is  fair, 
Xo  clond  within  surrounding  air; 
Wlien  gentle  gales  propitious  blow 
Rich  blessings  to  me  as  I  go, 
My  surest  stay  is  God. 
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When  all  within  is  calm  and  still 
And  I  submissive  to  His  will, 
Findiiiff  in  faith  a  "perfect  peace," 
A  rest  from  sin, — a  full  release, 
My  surest  stay  is  God. 

When  fortune  smiles  and  friends  are  true. 
My  pathway  strewn  with  roses,  too; 
When  all  around  in  love  combine 
To  make  a  pleattanl  pathway  mine. 
My  surest  stay  is  God. 

If  sorrows  come  and  darkly  roll 
Dread,  gloomy  doubts  upon  my  soul : 
While  tempests  fierce  rage  in  the  skies, 
And  hopes  and  feai*s  alternate  rise. 
My  surest  stay  is  God. 

If  friends  forsake  and  me  disown. 
And  sore  alTlictitms  bow  me  down, 
With  aching  heart  I  seek  to  find 
One  place  to  rest  my  troubled  mind, — 
My  surest  stay  is  God. 

When  Jordan's  waves  dark  flow  beneath 
And  bear  me  to  the  gates  of  death; 
When  earthly  helps  and  comforts  flee, 
And  I  no  other  rest  can  see, 
My  onlf/  stay  is  God. 


TRUE  BEAUTY. 

True  beauty,  it  can  never  die. 
Though  perish  all  beneath  the  sky; 
Or,  wrapped  in  fire,  this  lower  world 
Into  its  foretold  ruin  hurled. 
Fades  it?    Fi'om  mortal  sight  it  may: 
But  lives  in  God*8  eternal  day. 

And  wilt  thou  kindly,  with  me,  trace 
That  l>eauty  time  can  ne'er  efface, 
And  find  in  Hope^s  approving  eye. 
Wherein  its  virtues  purely  lie  ? 
Then  shalt  thou  know  what  laurels  fair 
On  earth  to  make  thine  earnest  care. 
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Though  bent  beneath  the  weight  of  years 
Amid  the  storm  which  here  appears, 
That  form  is  beautiful  and  bright 
Which  firmly  stands  in  God's  own  might; 
Which  nobly  dares  to  do  and  bear, 
Beneath  the  (Jrons  i:s  burden  share. 

Though  wrinkled  deep  with  furrows  near; 
Though  clouded  o'er  with  earthly  fear; 
Though  smiles  be  few  and  far  between. 
That  rest  upon  the  troubled  mien. 
That  face  has  truest  beauty  there 
Which  Jesus  calms  by  answered  prayer. 

If  hopes  of  heaven  be  bright  within, 

A  conscious  purity  from  sin 

'Mid  the  dreariest  path  of  life, 

Thouijh  pressed  with  care  and  grief  and  strife, 

Sublimely  beautiful,  that  heart 

Wndch  knows  and  loves  the  better  part. 

This  beauty  can  be  had  bj'  all 
Who  listen  to  the  Saviour's  call. 
Xor  this  alone:  true  peace  they  find; 
A  calm,  serene,  benignant  mind; 
When  changing  scenes  of  life  are  o'er, 
A  crown  to  wear  for  evermore. 


Bf  re.  Holbrook,  wife  of  Rev.  C.  F.  Holbrook.  late  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Chnreh  at  Nev- 

S>rt,  K.  H.,  is  a  Dative  of  Maine,  aud  a  daughter  of  the  late  Benjamin  B.  Bradbury,  of 
angor.  At  the  early  nee  of  fifteen  years  she  completed  the  course  of  stody  in  the  Ban- 
gor High  School,  after  which  she  was  a  pupil  iu  Mt.  liolyoke  and  Charlestown  FenuUe 
Seminaries,  and  was  graduateil  from  the  latter.  As  a  pupil,  Mrs.  Holbrook  was  diligent 
and  brilliant,  and  as  a  teacher  of  young  lailies  she  was  elhcient  and  accomplished.  She 
was  married  to  Mr.  Holbrrxtk  in  1863,  and  since  that  event,  though  she  has  shown  great 
devotion  to  parish  work  and  to  family  duties,  has  occasionally  found  time  to  contnoate 
articles  to  St.  Xichota^^  the  Youth* s  'Compaui€ni,  and  other  juvenile  and  religious  peri- 
odicals.   Her  literary  efforts  are  always  much  appreciated  by  friends  and  publlahen. 


*^IT  IS  BEAUTIFUL  THERE." 

The  gates  were  unclosing,  and  glories  elysian 

With  strange  lustre  shone  through  earth's  shadowy  night; 
A  fair  maiden  gazed  on  the  pure,  heavenly  vision. 

Till  her  pillow  of  stone  bore  a  Bethel  of  light. 

The  faces,  lost  faces,  all  radiant  with  glory, 
Like  stars  that  the  darkness  of  night  but  reveals, 

One  moment  shone  downward,  to  tell  the  sweet  story 
Of  satisfied  hope  our  earth-mist  conceals ! 


ORE  AN  RENSSELAER  HALL.  e» 


O  thiu,  lovc-picrced  veil  I    How  quick  the  transition 
Through  clear,  shining  waves  of  light,  buoyant  air, 

By  a  swift  angel  borne,  whoso  merciful  mission 
His  pale  brow  surrounds  with  an  aureole  fair! 

The  lily-white  bell  of  the  sweet  asphodel. 
He  bears  like  a  signet  of  love  on  his  breast, 

Ajid  smiles,  as  smiles  only  the  fair  Israfol, 
Who  brings  the  evangel  of  peace  and  of  rest. 

The  maiden  looked  upward,  and  saw  him  draw  near, — 
The  lily  bells  i)aled  in  his  still,  icy  breath; 

He  wooed  her  with  smiles,  and,  with  never  a  fear. 
She  plighted  her  troth  to  the  bridegroom.  Death. 

**I  think  I  will  go;  it  is  beautiful  there," — 
And  a  smile  of  strange  beauty  transfigured  her  face; 

We  called  her  by  name,  but  the  maiden  so  fair, 
In  death's  snowy  bridal,  with  still,  silent  grace, 

Gave  back  no  response;  and  the  vision  so  brief, 
Had  faded  from  out  the  dark,  vacant  room ! 

The  maiden,  too,  vanished ;  and  grief,  sable  grief, 
With  footsteps  all  noiseless,  approaclied  in  the  gloom. — 

Be  still,  throbbing  heart,  and  cease  thy  repining! 

Breathe  out  thy  vain  sighs  in  a  child's  trustful  prayer, 
Beyond  the  thin  veil  God's  love  still  divining. 

And  know,  surely  know,  **it  is  beautiful  there." 


^nssf^her  ^ull. 


Orran  R.  Hall  was  born  In  Naples,  Me.,  in  IKK).  He  fitted  for  college  at  Bridgton  Acad- 
emy, but  a  severe  attack  of  typnoid  fever  delayetl  his  entrance  upon  a  collegiate  coune 
for  several  years.  He  entered  Bowtloin  CoUeffe  in  1809,  but  ill  health  compelled  him  to 
abandon  his  studies  in  his  Junior  year.  The  iTngeriug  effects  of  his  former  illness,  and 
excessive  use  of  his  eyes  in  study  and  miscellaneous  reading,  resulted  in  an  attack  of  iri- 
tis, which  deprived  him  of  hiti  eyesight  for  five  or  six  years.  Durina  tiiose  yean  of 
intense  physical  suffering  and  mental  tleprej«sion,  ho  devoted  oonfliderable  attention  to 
literary  compositions,  many  of  which  appeared  in  the  leading  periodicals  of  the  day.  He 
also  commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  with  the  aid  of  a  reaaer,  and  his  eyes  becoming 
improved,  he  graduated  from  the  Bowdoin  Medical  School  in  1867.  He  commenced  prac- 
tice the  same  year  in  Bucktieitl,  .Me.,  where  he  remained  about  five  years.  He  then  prao- 
ticed  several  year?  in  .VLuwiiohiMetts,  but  the  couilition  o^  his  healtn  rendering  a  chuigo 
of  location  necessary,  he  returneil  to  Mialue,  where  he  followed  his  profeuion  until  be 
was  prostrated  by  an  attack  of  pneumonia  in  1832,  since  which  time  ho  has  not  been  in 
active  practice.  In  1882  he  entered  on  a  position  in  one  of  the  Government  Departments 
in  Washington,  but  was  too  ill  to  remain.  In  1837  he  made  a  sea  voyage  to  Madeira  and 
the  Azores,  from  which  he  returned  greatly  restored  In  health.  During  most  of  the 
years  of  his  medical  life  he  has  held  the  appointment  of  Examining  Snrg(M>n  for  Invidld 
Pensions.    Doctor  Hall  is  a  man  of  scholarly  tastes  and  acute  literary  x>erceptiona. 


ASSOCIATION. 

To-day  I  chanced  into  tlio  Holds  and  woods 
To  walk,  careworn,  in  one  of  those  sad  moods 
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That  early  autumn  always  gives  us  when 

We  seek  the  summer  sounds  and  siglits  in  vain. 

The  blossoms  of  the  sprinij  were  grown  to  fruit; 
The  gentle  voices  of  the  sprinj]^  were  mute; 
When  late  the  robin  and  the  blue-bird  sang 
Their  matins,  and  the  cricket's  chirrups  rang, 
The  squirrel,  chattering,  to  his  nest  again 
Fled  with  his  thieving  hands  all  berry-stained; 
The  rooks,  out  of  the  hemlocks  tall,  complained 
The  year  was  waxing  late,  or  in  long  train, 
With  clamor  hoarse,  and  boding  croak,  again 
Held  counsel  when  to  flv  the  coming  frost. 
The  air  was  still,  and  not  a  sound  was  lost. 

The  cart  that  creaked  beneath  its  weight  of  grain; 
The  wagon  rattling  down  the  rocky  lane; 
The  rhymcless  song  the  barefoot  school-boy  sang 
With  such  a  zest  as  only  school-boy  can; 
The  gurgle  of  a  brook  among  the  rocks; 
The  patient  bleating  of  the  grazing  Hocks; 
The  quiet  rustle  of  the  ripened  sheaves 
With  the  faint  breath  that  stirred  the  fadlng^leaves; 
Art,  blending  into  mellow  music,  made. 
With  every  sound,  a  plaintive  voice  that  said 
Summer  is  gone.    The  fields  that  late  were  green, 
Were  grown  to  russet  brown;  nor  were  there  seen^ 
Of  all  the  soft-eyed  darlings  of  the  spring, 
A  single  flower.     When  late  were  blossoming 
The  lilacs,  and  the  rose  thrilled  with  its  own 
Beauty,  now  the  frost  flower  bloomed  alone; 
The  cardinal  flaunted  in  the  violet's  place. 
And  by  the  way-side  shone  the  rustic  face 
Of  the  gay  golden-rod.    The  very  light 
Was  unlike  that  of  summer.    Xow  a  bright, 
Gold-tinted  haze  on  all  the  hill-slope  lay. 
Or  curling  into  softest  mist,  the  way 
The  winding  brook  through  grassy  meadows'made^ 
Or  drooping  alders,  to  the  eye  displayed. 

All  things  around  me,  every  sound  and  sight. 
Seemed  sadly  to  remind  me  that  the  bright 
Grace  of  summer-time  we  loved  had  passed  ^ 
Into  the  sombre  autumn,  and  at  last 
Winter  would  spread  his  white  shroud  over  all. 
'*  And  thus,"  in  bitterness,  1  said,  "the  fall 
Of  life  to  me,  anon,  will  usher  in 
The  frosts  of  death.    Already  has  the  spring 
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Lapsed  into  early  summer,  and  full  soon 
The  wakinj;  dream  of  life,  like  a  sweet  tuno 
That  dies  e'en  while  we  thrill  with  it,  will  break." 

Thus  did  I,  fcelinj?  old  and  wilful,  take 
Its  saildcst  lesson  only  from  the  scene, 
Nor  heed  that  it  taught  others;  till,  as  green 
Isles  fade  amid  the  waters  from  the  sight 
Of  streaming  eyes  that  loved  them,  did  the  bright 
Isles  of  my  youth  seem  fiuling  from  the  shore 
Into  the  years,  to  bo  beheld  no  m<»re. 

And  as  I  plucked  the  llowers  that  grew  around, 
In  listless  mood,  and  llung  them  to  the  ground. 
The  plainest  of  them  all  in  blossoming, 
Its  name  I  never  knew,  a  humble  thing, 
I  chanced  to  crush,  and  breathe  its  odor;  when 
Such  Hood  of  recollection  smote  ray  brain; 
Such  gentle  memories  of  days  long  gone; 
Of  sunny  hearts  the  dust  now  lies  upon; 
Of  old-time  frolics  when  the  heart  was  young; 
Forgotten  melodies  in  childhood  sung; 
Of  boyish  dreams,  loves,  fancies,  that  had  slept 
For  mjiny  a  year,  all  thronging,  o'er  me  swept. 
And  moved  such  tender  sadness  in  my  heart. 
That  was  not  pain  but  happiness  in  part; — 
A  blending  of  such  sorrow  and  sweet  joy, 
That  it  was  spring  again,  and  I  a  boy. 

As  I  remembered  where  was  wont  to  grow 
That  Hower,  in  haunts  of  childhood  long  ago, 
All  the  old  time  came  back.    Again  I  hoard 
The  happy  twitter  of  the  morning  bird; 
The  droning  of  the  bees  amid  the  plumes 
Of  the  sweet  breathing  mowing  fields;  the  tunes 
The  brook  sang,  as  it  turned  my  little  mill; 
What  the  wind  whispered  in  the  eaves;  the  shrill, 
Sharp  whirring  that  the  lazy  '*  quakers*'  made 
As  I  walked  listlessly  to  school,  and  said 
I  wish  I  were  a  "quaker,"  too;  the  voice 
Of  sleepy  urchin  re.iding  not  from  choice. 

I  saw  the  old  brown  school-house  on  the  hill. 
The  names  I  cut  on  its  hacked  benches  still; 
The  fat,  black  letters  in  the  book  I  read. 
That  winked,  and  looked  so  jolly  when  I  said 
Their  names;  the  apple-blooms  that  spread  the  wajB 
With  snow;  the  playmates  of  my  school-boy  days, 
Now  into  women  grown,  and  bearded  men, 
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With  hearts  not  half  so  good,  or  blithe  as  then; 
The  meeting  of  the  butterflies,  the  birds ; 
The  shimmer  of  the  leaves  in  June;  the  words 
Of  brief  hymns  I  used  to  say;  the  smell 
Of  new-mown  hay ;  the  feathery  flakes  that  fell 
Of  the  flrst  snow;  the  shadows  of  the  clouds; 
All  the  dear  memones  of  the  past,  in  crowds, 
As  conjured  up  by  some  magician's  power. 
Came  with  the  odor  of  that  simple  flower. 
And  half  in  tears,  j'et  cheerfully,  I  said, 
The  perfume  lingers,  though  the  rose  be  dead; 
And  though  life's  summer  grown  to  autumn  chiU, 
The  memories  of  its  spring-time  haunt  it  still. 


EVENING.     TO  ONE  ABSENT. 

The  sun  steals  slowly  down  the  western  sky, 
And  weary  folds  him  in  his  couch  to  rest, 

La>iilg  his  gold  and  crimson  mantle  by, 
Wliile  Hesper  drops  her  dews  upon  his  breast. 

The  arrow-winged  swallows,  glancing  low. 
Pour  out  their  joy  upon  the  scented  air; 

And  in  the  grove  the  wliip-poor-will  her  slow, 
Sad  wail  takes  up,  and  tells  the  world  her  care. 

The  crickets,  drunken  witli  ethereal  dew. 

From  out  their  stealthy  coverts  chirrup  shrill; 

From  the  cool  meadow  far  below  a  few 
Brief  notes  of  song  are  heard,  then  all  is  stilL 

When  Echo,  fast  asleep  upon  the  hill. 

Half- wakened,  catches  up  but  half  the  song; 

Repeats  it  over,  low  and  lower  still, 
As  in  a  dream,  the  soft  notes  to  prolong. 

A  soothing  sound  the  little  streamlet  makes. 
Where,  sliding  o'er  the  mossy  rock,  it  winds: 

Communing  with  itself  as  on  it  takes 
Its  way,  of  sands  and  flower-sown  banks  behind. 

And  now  the  shadows  gather  in  the  leaves. 
And  stealing  from  the  wood,  put  out  the  light. 

Laden  with  sweets,  the  balmy  night  wind  breathes. 
And  darkness  veils  the  dusky  world  from  sight. 

The  fire-flies  flit,  with  twinkling  lamps  alight. 
Through  the  dusk  shadows  flashing  here  and  there; 

As  though  the  stars  were  falling  in  the  night; 
Like  gems  that  beauty  twines  in  ebon  pair. 
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Stirred  by  tlie  idle  zephyr* s  breath,  the  leaves 
Rustle  their  timid  whispers  in  the  car 

Unseen.     The  hill  a  rounded  outline  heaves, 
Of  orchard  trees  against  the  sky  so  near. 

Hushed  now  are  all  the  sounds  of  busy  day; 

The  din  of  weary  industry  is  done; 
Heart  vcxinj;  care  and  sorrow  steal  away, 

To  come  ajjain  with  the  returning  sun. 

Sadf  at  this  hour,  and  sweet  it  is  to  dream 
Over  agiin  the  droims  we  dreamed  before; 

Listing  your  voicr  in  fancy,  till  I  dream 
Old  joys  renewed,  and  you  are  near  once  more. 

Again  I  feel  your  breath  upon  my  cheek; 

Again  I  gaze  unohided  in  your  eyes; 
Revealing  the  imp.issioned  words  you  dare  not  speak. 

While  all  the  golden  hour  unheeded  flies. 

Again  wc  rear  line  castles  in  the  air 
Wherein  we  happy  wander,  hand  in  hand; 
Ourselves  the  solitary  tenants  there, 

Alone  within  the  realms  of  fairy  land. 

Onoe  more  I  feel  the  pressure  of  your  hand, 
Thrilling  my  pulses  into  quicker  flow: 

Once  more  ui)on  the  little  bridge  we  stand. 
Watching  the  starlight  in  the  wave  below. 

All  those  bright  days  come  back  to  me  again, 
And  meet  my  heart  at  this  calm  hour  of  night; 

So  does  your  fancied  presence  banish  pain. 
And  bless  my  dreams  until  the  dawning  light. 

Then  speed  the  lagging  hours  through  which  I  wait 
So  long  to  welcome  your  return  to  me; 

And  let  us  trust  the  bliss  that  comes  too  late. 
Delayed,  may  dearer  and  more  lasting  be. 


RMra.  S.  J.  D.  SteTens  was  born  in  Belfast,  Me..  July  17, 1839.  Her  parents,  Benjamin 
and  Eliza  Dyer,  soon  remove<l  to  Troy.  Me.,  where  she  has  since  residtKl.  ProFious  to 
her  nuirriagM  to  Auznstus  Stoveu<«,  in  1861,  she  tjiit^ht  several  district  schools.  Inherited 
scholarly  tastes  and  an  int<*n8e  delight  to  wield  the  pen  from  parents  and  ancestors  of 
each,  although  a  natural  ditfldcnce  and  love  of  retirement  have  kept  their  rich  thoughts 
liidden  from  the  worhL  Hor  maternal  grandfather  was  lion.  Hezekiah  Chase  of  Amity, 
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Chelmrfonl,  Mass.  Mrs.  Stovrns  lins  thri'e  children— one  a  Ftudent  in  Boston  ConiierTm- 
tory,  one  in  N»w  York  Medical  SoIh-oI.  ami  the  \oungt>t  in  Bat€-8  College.  The  educa- 
tion of  her  childrt-n  hati  cl«  ^tly  i>ccii|>i(>d  the  t:n>e  :ii.d  the  ufiht  of  the  motbrr.  but  dur- 
ing the  laft  li»o  <»r  thne  ytar^  l»af  piv«n  ftmc  t:nio  to  the  C.  L.  S.  C  readingft.  and  -writ- 
ten several  po<ni*.  nu»*tly  c<n«iK*cil  ^hile  doii  p  ihe  ^ork  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  th« 
fanuer'j*  >*ife.  The  lio^tou  Moruhnj  i>tor  is  <  ccahioi.allv  luriibcd  irith  ]Mis.  Sb'ttTcus** 
contributions. 


DANTE. 


'Twas  a  festival  scene  in  tlie  city  of  flowers, 

A  bright  May-day  morn  in  the  lonp,  Umg  ago. 
When  in  childhood  theV  met.     O  gay  were  the  lK>wer8 

In  fair,  sunny  Florence,  where  sweet  waters  flow  1 

To  the  dark  eyes  of  Dante  she  came  as  a  vision; 

So  lovely  and  fair  to  his  fancy,  she  seemed, 
An  angel  of  beauty  from  mansions  Elysian 

Had  watched  o*er  his  slumbers,  and  smiled  when  he  dreamed. 

The  years  glided  by.     A  boy  no  longer — 

A  scholar,  a  poet,  and  honored  his  name. 
His  love  with  the  years  growing  deeper  and  stronger. 

For  Beatrice  he  struggled  for  fortune  and  fame. 

In  his  works  one  could  trace  his  heartfelt  devotion, 
In  his  eyes  read  the  story  of  unconquered  love. 

Of  a  heart  tempest-tossed,  like  the  billows  of  ocean, 
When  Storm-clouds  overshadow  the  clear  sky  above. 

O  why  was  fate  cruel !  and  why  they  were  parted 
And  Beatrice  another's,  has  never  been  known — 

Why  Dante,  the  gifted,  the  brave  and  true-hearted. 
In  anguish  must  sutler  and  sorrow  alone. 

Except — had  Go<l  given  this  maiden  so  peerless. 

The  beauteous  Beatrice,  to  love  as  his  own. 
The  greatness  of  Dante,  the  noble  and  fearless. 

And  **  Divina  Comedia*'  had  never  been  known. 

By  stem  fate — cruel  war— the  last  tie  was  riven. 

An  alien  henceforth  he  was  destined  to  roam. 
From  his  own  native  land  our  hero  was  driven 

In  exile  to  die,  far  from  country  and  home. 

But  from  sorrowing  depths  of  his  true  hearths  devotion 

Inspiration  was  bom— of  his  nation  the  pride; 
And  the  world  reads  to-<lay,  with  tearful  emotion, 

How  in  poverty,  loneliness,  sorrow,  he  died. 
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PICTURED  FACES. 

The  cool,  purple  shatlows  of  eveninjj  are  stealing, 
And,  alone  with  the  loved  and  the  lost,  wo  are  kneeling, 
While  the  firelight's  soft  glow  is  dimly  revealing 

The  sweet,  pictured  faces,  that  gaze  on  our  tears. 
Their  looks  are  unchanged,  when  the  world  blames  or  praises; 
Why  tell  them  of  hopes  hid  with  them  'neath  the  daisies; 
That  wo  wander  alone  through  life's  dreary  mazes, 

With  longing  for  home,  and  eternity's  years  ? 

To  their  voices  on  earth  we  shall  listen  no  more. 
They  will  bid  us  glad  welc^ome  to  yonder  bright  shore, 
Singing,  *'Fear  not  the  tempest  and  dark  billows'  roar;- 

Beyond  is  the  calm  and  the  sunlight  of  heaven." 
There  are  hearts  that  are  breathing,  and  waiting  to  blesff 
With  kind,  soothing  words  and  loving  caress. 
O  why  from  the  living  all  feeling  repress  ? 

They  alone  can  respond  to  the  sympathy  given. 

Oft  coldness  and  sternness  is  only  the  token 

That  the  world,  false  and  cruel,  a  true  heart  has  broken. 

O  judge  them  not  harshly — let  kind  words  be  spoken. 

The  lonely  to  cheer,  and  the  fallen  to  save. 
To  the  exile  from  home,  on  life's  stormy  billow, 
Send  a  missive  of  love  ere  he  sleeps  'neath  the  willow; 
With  roses — not  thorns — O  strew  his  lone  pillow, 

And  save  not  the  sweetest  to  brighten  his  grave. 
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Mary  N.  Prescott,  a  youngor  8ister  of  Ilarrivt  Presoott  SpoiTord,  elsewhere  ropreMnted 
in  this  yolume,  was  horn  in  Caluis,  Aug.  2, 1839.  She  ia  the  daughter  of  Joseim  N.  and 
Sarah  Jane  Prescott,  Harriet  heing  the  oldest  of  the  five  children.  The  mother  was  a 
natire  of  Charlotte,  Me.,  sister  to  (J.  L.  Bridges,  the  brilliant  attorney.  Mary  was  edu- 
cated partly  in  Pinkerton  Academy,  Derry  K.  H.,  and  partly  nuder  her  sister  Harriet's 
tutorage,  and  has  resided  with  her  most  or  the  time  since  the  latter*s  marriage,  in  1866. 
Miss  Prescott  is  a  Ituly  of  quiet  tastes  is  essentially  a  "  home  body,"  a  dear  lover  of  chil- 
dren, and  very  successful  as  a  juyeiiile  writer,  an  accomplishment  in  which  really  few 
excel.  Some  of  her  poems,  publishc<l  in  the  Jtianlic  and  Barper*t  Bazar^  haye  also 
won  high  praise  from  mnturo  readers.  Miss  Prescott  has  spent  a  year  abroad,  a  year  or 
more  at  Wasliiiigton,  aiul  occasionally  yisits  New  York,  and  the  old  home  in  the  Pina 
Tree  State.  She  is  e(iually  successful  as  a  writer  of  short  stories  and  editorials,  which 
have  found  acceptation  in  journals  ami  mngazines  of  the  highest  character.  "Matt's 
Follies,  and  Other  Stories,"  has  appeared  in  book  form,  ami  atMed  to  her  literary  repute. 


THE  BROOK. 

The  little  brooklet  ripples  along. 
Every  bubble  singing  a  song; 
It  tangles  the  sun  in  its  crystal  skein, 
And  it  answers  back  to  the  fretting  rain; 
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Along  its  marj;:in  the  ferns  unfold. 

And  violets  sliapeu  out  of  the  mold; 

And  the  flag-Hower  leans,  as  if  fain  to  snatch 

A  hint  of  the  brooklet's  musical  catch, 

While  arrow  heads  are  wading  out 

To  watch  the  Hashing  of  silver  trout. 

Day  after  day,  and  night  after  night, 

It  seems  to  be  running  away  out  of  sight; 

But  the  way  is  long,  and  the  path  is  rough, 

And  day  and  night  are  not  long  enough. 

Orion  looks  on  its  quivering  stream. 

His  belt  and  buckle  upon  it  gleam, 

And  all  tlie  stars  that  haunt  the  sky 

Rellect  their  splendor  in  passing  by. 

O  happy  brooklet,  that  bears  along 

The  skimming  swallow's  early  song; 

The  secret  of  eaoh  neighboring  nest. 

Of  lilies  anchored  on  its  breast; 

That  every  day,  and  perhaps  forever. 

Plays  out  of  dooi's  in  all  sorts  of  weather! 


SON'G. 

The  very  stars  will  rise  and  swing 
More  radiant  censers  in  the  air, 

No  shadow  fall  on  anything. 
The  red  rose  paint  itself  more  fair, 

So  brief  the  hours,  divine  their  sum. 

When  Love  is  come,  when  Love  is  come. 

Beauty  will  fail  from  earth  and  sky, 

Fragrance  and  song  will  lose  their  dower, 

The  world  in  dark  eclipse  will  lie. 
And  all  things  wither  in  that  hour. 

When  still  the  heart  beats  on  and  on, 

And  Love  is  gone,  and  Love  is  gone. 


WATCHING. 

I  see  the  fishing-boats  put  out. 

And  sail  away; 
I  watch  them  out  and  in  again. 

Day  after  day. 
Across  the  white  lip  of  the  bar 
The  fog  uprises  like  a  scar. 

And  blots  the  bay. 
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I  mark  them  when  the  wind  they  take, 

And  urge  their  flight; 
I  *m  waiting  when  their  shining  wake 

Creeps  into  sight. 
Across  the  mellow  afternoon 
The  breeze  keeps  pulsing  like  a  tune; 
The  light-house  star  forgets  its  swoon, 

At  fall  of  night. 

And  following  up  the  beckoning  tide, 

They  flash  and  fade; 
While  the  dark  water-bank  beside 

I  crouch  dismayed. 
The  stars  came  out  like  glittering  tears. 
Waiting  upon  my  hopes  and  fears; 
The  dipping  oar  salutes  my  ears; 
I  hear  the  boat's  keel  graze  the  shore, 
My  soul  in  thankful  song  can  soar, 

No  more  afraid! 


TO-DAY. 


To-day  the  sunshine  freely  showers 
Its  benediction  where  we  stand; 

There 's  not  a  passing  cloud  that  lowers 
Above  this  pleasant  summer  land; 

Then  let's  not  waste  the  sweet  to-day, — 

To-morrow,  who  can  say  ? 

Perhaps  to-morrow  we  may  be 
(Alas !  Alas !    The  thought  is  pain) 

As  far  apart  as  sky  and  sea, 
Sundered  to  meet  no  more  again; 

Then,  let  us  clasp  thee,  sweet  to-day, — 

To-morrow,  who  can  say  ? 

The  daylight  facfes;  a  purple  beam 
Of  twilight  hovers  overhead. 

While  all  the  trembling  stars  but  seem 
Like  sad  tears,  yet  unshed; 

O  sweet  to-day,  so  soon  away ! 

To-morrow,  who  can  say  ? 
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T.  K.  Wilson  was  bom  iu  Kittery,  Sept.  G,  1839,  and  his  father  is  still  liring  on  the  old 
bomesteail.  He  livetl  at  home  until  17  years  of  age,  when  he  went  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
where  he  lired  most  of  the  tim»*  until  ISiiS,  when  ho  remove^l  to  Bi>ston  Hizhlands,  for- 
merly calle*!  Koxbury.  Since  1ST0  Mr  \Vil«on  has  liet-n  actively  en{:aged  iu  busines8.bat 
he  has  still  found  leisure,  e«|>ecially  during  the  last  five  years,* to  do  some  literary  work, 
writing  for  a  number  of  publications,  among  them  the  Portland  Transcript,  the  Watch' 
man,  ete.  He  is  a  great  lover  of  tirst-class  literature,  es|)ecially  works  of  a  poetical 
character. 


KITTEKY. 


Quaint  old  Kittery  town. 

By  the  shore  of  the  heaving  sea, 
With  its  liouses,  old  and  brown. 

My  thoughts  go  back  to  thee. 


Or  from  thy  ruined  wharves 
To  watch  the  sails  ffo  by 

Upon  the  deep  blue  sea. 
Like  clouds  across  the  skv. 


How  often  I  have  strayed 
Along  thy  dusty  ways. 

Or  climbed  thy  rugged  hills 
In  childhood's  happy  days. 


Within  thy  quiet  homes 
I've  raanv  friends  to-dav, 

And  many  more  have  passed 
From  earthly  scenes  away. 


Upon  thy  winding  stream 
I  love  to  pull  the  oar. 

Or  lie^  as  in  a  dream. 
Upon  the  grassy  shore ; 


Some  are  sleeping  now 

Within  thy  mossy  graves. 
And  some  have  found  their  rcjst 
Beneath  the  ocean's  waves. 


Dear  old  Kittery  town, 

By  the  shore  of  the  liea\ing  sea. 
As  I  wander  up  and  down. 

My  thoughts  go  back  to  thee. 


THE  SOLDIER'S  GRAVE. 


The  ttarly  grass  is  springing 
Above  the  soldier's  grave; 

The  merry  birds  are  singing 
Above  the  true  and  brave. 

My  boyhood  friend  is  sleeping 
Within  this  narrow  bed; 

The  years  are  softly  creeping 
Above  the  honored  dead. 


O  comrade,  pure  and  tender! 

O  soldier,  brave  and  strong! 
To  thee  we  love  to  render 
»     The  tribute  of  our  song. 

And,  in  the  life  eternal. 
Beyond  our  toil  and  pain. 

Where  all  is  bright  and  vernal. 
We  hope  to  meet  again. 


CUARLES  OREN  STICKNET.  «« 


^h»iile§  ^rm  ^tiakneQ, 


Chas.  O.  Stiokney  was  bora  in  Bridgton,  Me.,  Nov.  16, 1839,  where  he  has  dwelt  nearly 
all  his  life.  He  was  brought  up  on  a  farm;  eilucated  at  the  coranion  schools  and  Brids- 
ton  Academy:  and  at  an  early  age  began  writing  both  verse  and  prose  for  the  publTo 
press,  particularly  the  Portlaivi  Transcript.  When  only  thirteen  years  old  he  wrote  a 
novel  of  some  thirty  printtxl  pages,  which  was  published  in  book  form  the  next  year  by 
H.  Putnam,  of  Boston.  In  18G9  he  was  "  poet  of  the  evening"  at  a  milita^  and  civio 
banquet  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  which  notable  representatives  of  Harv/ird  College,  the 
city  government  and  the  literati  participateil,  ami  at  the  conclusion  of  his  poem  was 
accorded  a  spontaneous  and  cnthuai;i.stic  ovation.  Mr.  Stickney  is  a  Qrand  Army  man, 
antl  has  served  on  the  staff  of  the  Department  Commander  of  the  Maine  G.  A.  K.  For 
the  lait  seventeen  years  he  h:is  been  local  editor  of  M.ijor  H.  A.  Shoroy's  paper,  the 
Brl/Vfton  yews:  besides  which  he  contributes  miscellaneous  prose  articles  to  the  Port' 
lArvi  Transcript^  Itoston  fleraJil,  JournaJ,  Ofohc,  /ifiocon,  and  Traiiscript,  New  York 
Trihitnn,  Chicago  Current,  an«l  other  periodicals.  Has  been  poet  on  Memorial  Day,  and 
other  public  local  occasions.    Mr.  .Stickney  is  married  and  resides  near  Bridgton  Centre. 


A  IIOPE-FUL  (;ASE. 

'Twas  winter's  night,  and  Hamos  so  bright 
Were  up  the  chimney  h^.aping, 

As  Farmer  Jones  and  better-half 
Were  soundly,  sweetly  sleeping; 

And  flakes  of  snow  were  falling  now. 
And  piercing  win<ls  were  blowing, 

While  Mercy  and  her  sister  Hope 
By  cheerful  blaze  were  sewing. 

*Twas  scarcely  late,  not  more  than  eight — 
But  Jones  was  fond  of  napping — 

When  suddenly  the  maidens  heard 
A  soft,  familiar  rapping. 

Their  blushes  rose — their  loving  beaux, 
To  whom  they'd  promised  ** union!" 

Soon  hai)py  swain  and  maid  again 
Were  holding  glad  communion. 

The  clock  struck  two.     **  It  will  not  do," 

Quoth  Tom,  all  in  a  flurry, 
"To  tarry  thus  so  late!  Come,  Joe, 

Let's  on  our  coats  and  hurry!" 

**0  do  not  go,"  responded  Joe; 
**  It  is  not  late — 'tis  morning^ 
The  golden  sunlight  soon  will  be 
The  eastern  sky  adorning; 

**  Now,  if  till  day  we  hero  shall  stay, 
Wliy,  'Father'  Jones  won't  curse;  he 

Has  bid  me  ever  cherish  Hope, 
To  you  he's  promised  Mercy P' 
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TO  MY  SADDLE-HORSE. 

A  friend  indeed,  thou  faithful  steed ! 

We  traveled  lonj:  toj;ethei% — 
In  glowinjj  prime  of  summer-time, 

In  winter's  frosty  weather. 
O'er  hill  and  plain  we'd  dash  amain, — 

Throujjh  woods  and  valley  deepest, — 
On  public  road, — in  quiet  lane, — 

Or  climb  yon  mountain  steepest. 

But  gone  for  aye  those  gladsome  days. 

With  time  so  swiftly  lleeting; 
We  journey  now  our  separate  ways — 

No  more  the  olden  meeting. 
My  childhood  home  I  that  dearest  spot 

Strange  faces  are  invading, — 
Thy  home,  whence  erst  we'd  sally  out. 

As  knight  and  steed  crusading. 

Long  years  have  flown,  we've  sober  grown, 

And  thou  in  age  declining; 
Yet  still  about  our  "  saddle-life" 

Are  memories  sweet  entwining. 
Should  Fate  decree  thou  first  attain 

Of  life  the  final  measure. 
Thy  treiisured  portrait  shall  remain. 

To  tell  of  olden  pleasure ! 


"SWEET  SIXTEEN." 

TO   A  8CUOOL-GIRL  ON   HER  SIXTEENTH    BIBTHDAY. 

Old  Time  pursues  his  steady  way 

So  softly  thou  art  scarcely  heeding 
Each  golden,  swift-succeeding  day 

Which  o'er  thy  youthful  head  is  speeding. 
And  lo!  that  interesting  age, 

Far  distant  from  life's  evening  hoary. 
Of  poets'  theme,  of  lovers'  dream, — 

Thy  "sweet  sixteen"  of  song  and  story. 

Thy  girlhood  days  have  (piickly  gone, 

Those  days  so  careless  and  elysian, 
And  soon  life's  cares  will  break  upon 

Youth's  rosy  and  romantic  vision. 
Through  coming  years  may  Fortune  kind 

Her  richest  blessings  on  thee  shower; 
And,  free  from  woe  while  here  below, 

May  joy  attend  thy  every  hour. 
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rjMrs.  Rebecca  Perley  Reed,  dau:;hter  of  Hor.itio  N.  an  I  Anna  P.  P.  Pasfe,  was  born  in 
Brewer,  .Me,  Feb.  2S,  1840.  Grain ited  at  La^elle  Seminary,  Aubnrndale.  Ma.4s.,  in 
1859.  returning  to  the  siuno  institution  9»  a  teaclier,  the  foUoiirlug  year.  Marrie<i  \fr. 
Charles  E.  Reed  in  1861.  Present  home,  Milwaukee,  wis.  Ha^four  oliildren — an  inf;int 
dauglitcr  dece:isod  — one  son  and  two  daughters  living.  Has  published  three  books— 
**Ai>>ve  and  Below,"  (a  story  for  children)  "  Everybotlys  Providence,"  and  **  From  Shore 
to  Shore,"  (a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Agues  E.  Clafliu.  daughter  of  Gov.  Claflin,  of  M:issar 
chusetts.)  Poems  an*!  prose  articles  for  papers  and  magaziues  have  been  coirtributed 
since  her  early  girlhood  to  the  present  time. 


A  JUNE  SONG  OF  ROSES. 

A  plimmer,  a  shimmer  of  light  by  the  river, 

On  whose  breast  the  pink  shades  of  the  wild  roses  quiver — 

O  dainty  wee  roses,  in  tangles  so  fine. 

From  whose  greenness  your  clusters  of  blossoms  outshine, 

Breathe  your  breath,  raise  your  bloom  for  the  chance  passer-by, 

Bring  a  thought  of  the  youth  that  behind  liim  doth  lie; 

Wild  ro^es,  wild  roses,  speak  clear  to  his  ear 

Your  fresh  woodland  message  of  comfort  and  cheer  I 

From  the  rail  how  they  trail,  blown  a-breeze  by  the  gale, 

With  pennons  down  flung,  as  the  winds  sink  and  fail — 

Bright  roses  of  crimson,  with  jewels  of  rain 

Showered  thick  on  their  heads  as  they  flash  back  again; 

O  proud,  queenly  rose,  flame-engirdled  and  red. 

The  tempest  hath  dowered  thine  unvanquished  head. 

Red  roses,  red  roses,  bloom  ruddy  and  bright. 

Through  the  warm,  balmy  day,  and  the  still  summer  night  I 

White  roses,  white  roses,  with  balmy  incloses 
Of  soft  opal  light,  in  their  heart  which  reposes; 
So  wide-spread  of  fragrance,  so  lavish  of  flowers, 
Drinking  life  from  the  wind  and  the  sun  and  the  showers. 
Pure  faced  as  saints,  and  like  them,  making  fair 
The  unsightly  dwelling  of  labor  and  care, — 
White  roses,  white  roses,  drink  deep  of  the  dew. 
Lift  your  beautiful  heads  to  the  firmament  blue  I 

O  looping  and  drooping  of  roses  moss-covered, 

By  the  wing  of  the  tenderest  flower-* iigel  hovered; 

A-blush  with  your  beauty — a-tremble  with  joy. 

In  a  life  whose  perfection  care  cannot  alloy. 

Life  to  life— breath  to  breath— bloom  to  bloom — laughing  girls, 

Bind  the  opening  buds  'round  your  clustering  curls: 

Moss-roses,  moss-ro.ses,  O  tell  not  of  shade. 

Nor  sigh  that  the  gold  of  their  tresses  must  fade! 
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Warm-hearted,  wide-parted,  with  petals  just  started, 
To  fold  in  the  kisses  the  sunbeams  have  darted,  . 
Soft,  dainty  buflf  roses  of  tropical  Hjjht, 
With  rarest  of  sun-tinted  garments  bedipht: 
Faint  otlors  attend  you,  most  subtle  and  still. 
That  seek  out  our  senses,  unasked  of  our  will; 
Lie  lightly,  pale  roses,  on  hearts  that  are  hushed — 
Press  tenderly  cheeks  that  are  fading  to  dust! 


THE  STOKY  OF  THE  PEARL. 

In  the  silent  deep  where  the  waters  sleep, 

And  the  liglit  its  living  ray 
Sends  with  softened  beam  through  the  emerald -gleam 

From  the  gohlcn  ui>j>er  day. 
It  lay  in  the  gloom  of  its  living  tomb. 

The  oyster,  dull  and  gray. 

Overhead,  the  flow,  ti«liug  vast  and  slow. 
Through  the  centuries  unknown, 

Moved  with  mighty  feet,  in  unceasing  beat 
Of  eternal  m<»notone. 

While  life's  feeble  spark  in  the  prison  dark 
Held  its  faint,  i)ale  light  alone. 

But  there  came  a  time  when  against  the  lime 

Of  the  coarse  and  curving  shell, 
Pressed  a  gi-ain  of  sand,  and  the  guarding  band 

A  sti*ange,  dull  i>ain  befell. 
Still  the  atom  pressed,  and  by  sheer  unrest 

Wrought  the  story  that  I  tell. 

Of  the  strange  dread  fear  we  shall  never  hear 
That  grappled  the  poor  dumb  thing; 

And  the  helpless  throes  of  his  new-born  woes 
Xo  witness  shall  ever  sing. 

Tet  the  tale  is  told  by  the  yeai-s  grown  old. 
And  the  treasure  that  they  bring  I 

Round  the  cruel  wound  in  its  fibre  bound, 

From  his  life  a  balm  is  shed 
Whose  assuaging  flow  may  relieve  his  woe 

As  he  lies  in  his  ocean  bed. 
That  shall  soften  the  strain  of  the  strange  new  pain 

Which  will  not  be  comforted. 
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As  the  slow-shod  days  rolled  their  weary  ways, 

Round  the  oft  recurrent  pain, 
When  the  balm  grew  chill,  still  the  blind  true  will 

Poured  its  easing  flood  again, 
Till,  from  out  the  night,  to  the  upper  light 

By  the  diver's  hand  it  came! 

Then  lo !  when  cleft,  of  its  shell  bereft. 

On  the  shimmering  lining  rare. 
Glowed  in  radiant  white  with  a  lambent  light 

A  pearl  most  wondrous  fair ! 
X(/e,  time  tiud  pain  wrought  a  lasting  gain 

In  the  gem  that  a  king  shall  wear! 

lie  who  will  may  tell  of  the  parallel; 

Of  life's  ocean,  rolling  ever: 
How  we  ease  in  vain  our  repeated  pain 

With  the  soul's  tears,  shed  forever! 
Yet  the  pearl  finds  place  through  the  dear  Lord's  grace, 

When  JHh  hand  the  shell  sliall  sever! 


^tm  ^a^hiit  ^ikon  (ffnrsh, 

Ann  Sophia  (Wilson)  ^Farsh  was  horn  Aug.  14.  1838,  at  Wilson's  Mills,  Me.  She  was 
first  niamcd.  in  18(»2.  lo  Eutwh  Whitt»'inoro.  a  soldier  of  the  tiOth  Maine  Kegiment,  who 
took  leave  of  her,  one  Avcek  after  their  ni'u  riaj^e.  to  fight  for  freedom  and  the  Union,  but 
who  died  of  sioknesi.s  immediately  aftir  his  first  engagement  (Antietam.)  Her  second 
marriage  ocenrred  in  the  year  187G.  She  eommenceu  writing  verses  while  a  girl  in  her 
**teeni»;  "  was  always  of  an  emotional  and  highly-nervous  temp>eranient,  slender  and  del- 
icate physique,  but  withal  of  intlomitable  energy  and  persistency  in  what  she  ondertook. 
Her  residence  is  now  at  Newton  Falls,  .Mass. 


WILLIAM  CULLEX  BliYAXT. 

Nature's  own  filial  child  and  devotee. 

Long  fondled  in  her  lap,  and  kindly  nursed; 

Thou  livest  still  in  halls  of  poesy! 
Thy  name  imperishable,  thy  words  rehearsed! 

Youngest  of  all  Apollo  e'er  inspired. 
Responsive  from  a  child  to  his  decree! 

'T  was  thine  to  wake  unexampled  lyre. 
With  childhood's  pure,  unsullied  sympathy! 

When  first  thy  strain,  like  fabled  harper's  touch. 
Around  thee  drew  dumb  life  and  rocks  and  trees; 

And  not  the  least  of  thy  pure  joys  were  such 
As  they  know  only  who  converse  with  these ! 
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And  pressing  toward  a  sure  and  shining  goal, 
Lured  onward  by  the  go<lch'ss  fair  of  song  I 

'Twas  thine  in  youth  from  music's  goklen  bowl 
To  pour  thought's  rich  and  sparkling  tide  along! 

It  murmurs  in  "  the  cold  Xovembor  rain," 
Now  tliat  **the  llowers  arc  lying  in  their  bed," 

And  '*  the  melancholy  days  are  come  again," 
And  *' Autumn  leaves,  heaped  in  the  grove,  lie  dead." 

Its  cadence  greets  me  in  **my  Autumn  walk," 
It  speaks  to  me  from  out  "tlie  evening  winds," 

And  haunts  the  white  snow  when  **rtako  after  flake 
In  the  dark  silent  lake  oblivion  linds." 

But  no  more  we  hear  it  in  "the  hurricane" 
That  sweeps  '*the  battle  field"  where  wrong  and  right 

Contend,  and  where  in  slavery's  galling  chain 
The  wretch  lies  prone,  in  fell  oppression's  might. 

**To  him  who  in  the  love  of  nature"  linds 

His  sympathy,  his  rest,  his  melody. 
Will  e'er  be  borne  a  name  on  ** softest  wings'* 

That  counts  its  charms  with  true  love's  ecstacy! 

Kind,  royal  benefactor  of  mankind! 

A  world,  more  sweet  that  in  it  thou  didst  live. 
Pauses  to-day  a  laurel  wreath  to  bind 

Around  thy  name, — the  last  the  world  can  give  I 


(Bttivurd  ffiinian  %VoodwHvd. 

Rev.  K  l^rarvi  P.  VVi.v)  l.f.ir.l  \tm  b  >rM  Juiit*  S.  Hlo.  :it  Warsnw,  X.  Y.,  and  is  at  present 
a  resMcnt  of  H.irri*-)ii.  Me.,  wli-^r*^  h  »  h  i«.  r.'<i.l.'  I  four  ye  irs  ;is  a  preaelier  of  the  Advent 
Christian  denoiiiiiritiou.  Prior  t>  Ir-*  re-»:'I.'!i<*  *  in  Hrirrison.  he  preache«l  six  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Christina  Chnro'.i.  Mr  \V.>.>  lvv.4.-.l  \\\<  recently  aci*epted  a  call  from  the 
Second  Ailvent  Church,  in  Portlan  i.  and  t'liti.'rs  up-ni  his  «iuliVs  with  this  society.  June 
1, 1833.  He  has  contribut  nl  nioritorio!H  articii'-*.  b  »ih  in  ppwe  auil  verse,  to  the  Honpel 
Banner^  WorUVs  ( >«.<•/■<,  an  1  v.irinu-i  otlwr  r-.'liijioas  and  secular  publications,  and  has 
baen  a  popular  lecturer  on  scent  U-;  -m  I  r»*li^  on*  sub>'?ls  for  *en  yeTir-*.  The  following 
po'jm,  which  his  attracted  considerable  attention,  orijjinally  appeared  in  the  Cottage 
Hearth  Magazine. 


"THE  nELLKS.** 

A    PAi:ol)Y. 

Sec  tlie  sledges  with  the  belles — 

Laughing  bcih  **  I 
What  a  world  (►f  happiness  tludi  im«  riiment  forctellsl 
How  their  beaming,  black  cyts  twinkle 
In  the  frosty  air  of  niglit ! 
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Wliile  the  sleigh-bells  tinkle,  tinkle, 
And  the  flakes  their  heads  besprinkle, 

Filling  with  a  strange  delight; 
Keeping  time,  merry  time, 
In  the  most  unfettered  rhyme. 
To  the  merry,  joyous  laughter  that  so  sweetly,  richly  swells 
From  the  wildly-throbbing  bosoms  of  the  belles : 

Belles,  belles,  belles, — 
From  the  happy,  careless,  laughter-loving  belles  I 

See  the  stately,  wedded  belles — 

Queenly  belles! 
What  a  wealth  of  mother-love  their  quiet  manner  teUsl 
In  the  silent  hours  of  night. 
To  the  little  ones'  delight. 
From  the  trc  mbling,  swan-like  throats — 

In  broken  tune — 
What  sweet,  low,  soothing  music  floats 
To  the  little  dove  that  nestles,  gently  borne 
Around  the[room. 
O  from  out  the  sounding  cells. 
What  peaceful  harmony  continuously  wells! 

Now  it  swells, — 
Anon  it  dwells 
On  the  past;  and  then  it  tells 
Of  the  future  that  impels 
To  the  toiling  and  the  praying 

Of  the  belles,— 
Of  the  earnest- hearted  belles: 

Belles,  belles,  belles, — 
To  the  watching  and  the  waiting  of  the  belles! 

See  the  anguish-stricken  belles — 

Weeping  belles ! 
What  days  of  wasting  sorrow  their  terror  now  foretells! 
And  the  gentle  eye  of  night 
Looks  upon  Ihem  in  their  fright. 
Crushed  beyond  the  power  to  speak : 
Only  now  and  then  a  shriek — 
Discord's  tunc — 
With  despairing  heart  iii)i;caling  to  the  mercy  of  the  fire, — 
Struggling  helplessly  with  rapine's  withering,  wasting  fire,— 

hising  stronger,  fiercer,  higher, 
With  insatiable  desire 
Xow  to  seize  and  blnst  forever 
Virtue's  tower  and  beauty's  bloom! 
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O  deceived  and  ruined  belles  I 
With  a  wail  their  horror  wells 

From  despair  I 
How  they  proan,  ami  writhe,  and  pour 
Sijjhs  and  tears  so  vainly  o'er 
Unpitying  earth  and  tremblinj;  air! 
And  the  ear  too  plainly  knows 

By  the  sijijhinff. 

And  the  cryinjj:. 
How  their  anguish  ebbs  and  flows, 
And  to  the  ear  it  i)lainly  tells 

In  the  groaning, 

And  the  moaning. 
How  this  nameless  horror  swells. 
By  the  mad,  despaiiing  accents  of  these  hopeless,  helpless  belles 

Of  the  belles,— 
Of  the  belles,  tlie  wcejung,  sorrowing  belles; 

Belli  s.  belles,  belles, — 
Of  the  broken-hearted,  crushed,  tlespairing  belles! 

Sad  procession  of  the  belles  — 

Fallen  bdlesl 
What  weird,  solemn,  awful  thoughts  their  passing-by  compels! 
*  Neath  the  flickering  gaslight. 
How  the  soul  is  tilled  with  fright 
At  the  hollow,  ringing  motkery  of  their  tone! 
And  each  sound  and  wt»rd  th.it  floats 
From  their  brazen-coated  throats. 

Stems  a  groan! 
But  the  people!— they  who  dwell 
On  the  dark  con  lines  of  hell. 

All  alone. 
Planning,  pl»>tting,  darkly  working, 

Hating  all.  beloved  by  none, — 
And  who  revel  thus  in  turning 

Tender,  loving  hearts  to  st<me, 
Are  thev  either  man  or  woman  ? 
Are  thev  either  brute  or  human  ? 

I'npitying  ghouls! 
And  their  king  it  is  who  rolls 
Agony  on  human  .souls,— 

Tolls 
The  knell  of  fallen  belles! 
And  his  fiendish  bo.som  swells 
As  he  counts  the  ruined  belles  :— 
And  in  mad  delight  he  yells, 
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Dances,  wildly  keepiiLg  time — 
Paying  little  heed  to  rliyine — 
To  the  sighing  of  the  belles,— 

Of  the  belles: 
Keeping  swift,  unmeasured  time 
To  the  groaning  of  the  belles, 
Of  the  belles,  belles,  belles,— 
To  the  sobbing  of  the  belles: 
Keeping  time — glad  time; 

As  he  knells,  madly  knells 
In  a  proud,  triumphaut  rhyme. 

To  the  curses  of  the  belles. 
Of  the  belles,  shameless  belles, — 
To  the  wailing  of  the  belles. 
Of  the  belles,  fallen,  dying  belles. 
Belles,  belles,  belles, — 
To  the  silence  and  the  darkness  of  lost  belles! 


obieski  ^witchelL 


Gen.  Twitchell  was  bora  in  Bethel,  Me.,  Sept.  16, 1840.  In  the  spring  of  1863  he  was 
appointed  Enrolling  Otticer  for  the  war  draft  in  liis  home  district,  and  at  the  completion 
oi  these  duties,  in  December,  18G.3,4k)  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  7th  Maine  Light  Bat- 
tery; was  made  Quarterrnxster-Sergeant  at  its  organization,  and  served  until  detailed  by 
Gen.  Grsint  for  «luty  at  Wcsit  I'oint.  Va.,  in  February,  18H5.  He  has  held  the  offices  of 
Town  Clerk  in  Maine,  and  Selectman  an<l  School  Committee  in  New  Hampshire.  In  1872, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  he  was  elected  Uailroad-Commis-sioner.  and  served  three  years. 
In  1875  he  was  appolntetl  on  (tov.  P.  O.  Cheney'H  (New  Hampshire)  staff  with  the  rank  of 
Colonel.  He  was  Postmaster  of  Gorham.  N.  II  .  from  1877  until  ''uly,  18SU,  when  he 
resigned.  He  is  now  in  the  active  pnictiee  of  law,  in  company  with  Carl  Abbott,  and 
has  done  much  in  erectint^  buildings  for  business  and  public  use,  in  Gorham,  N  H.,  his 
place  of  residence.  Mr.  Twitchell  is  President  of  the  New  Hampshire  Veteran  Soldiers* 
Association,  antl  in  June,  1837,  was  appointed  Commissary-General  on  the  Btaff  of  Gov. 
Charles  H.  Sawyer,  of  New  Hampshire. 


THE  EARLY  SETTLERS  OF  BETHEL. 

AN    KXTKACT. 

I  had  some  relatives  by  name 
Of  Twitchell,  who  to  Bethel  came, 
The  first  of  all  who  built  their  nest 
Within  the  place  that  God  has  blessed; 
They  opened  up  these  fertile  farms, 
These  happy  homes,  and  all  the  charms 
Which  since  have  come  to  hill  and  vale — 
Through  prayer  and  faith  hope  cannot  fail. 

Good  people  they,  in  home-spun  dressed. 
With  health  and  plenty  truly  blessed; 
Not  plenty,  such  as  now  we  need 
To  keep  pace  with  the  modern  greed, 
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But  store  of  health  and  8tren<:^th  and  sense, 

That  truly  made  their  joys  **  immense/* 

They  knew  no  (rod  of  Fashion  then, 

To  weaken  women,  sieken  men; 

The  God  they  worshiped  was  on  high, 

No  fashion-plate  then  filled  the  eye, 

Great  hustles  and  lonj;  corset  strings, 

Xor  husts,  nor  any  such  vile  things 

Were  kno\vn;  the  girls  grew  strong  and  well. 

Nor  looked  like  images  to  sell. 

As  now  they  look  with  Demorest, 

Bazar  and  Butterick  holding  sway; 

Tlieir  waists  were  not  squeezed  tightly  then. 

Unless  by  living  Jou:ith<an, 

Who  did  his  courting  on  the  square ! 

Divorce  in  that  old  time  was  rare.     *    * 

Ah  I  all  the  blessings  we  have  won 

Cannot  atone  for  injury  done 

To  happy  homes,  to  life  and  health. 

Which  in  that  olden  time  were  wealth. 

Then,  by  our  heavenly  Father  led. 

They  saw  this  land  with  richness  fed. 

And,  camping  by  the  coolin;i^treams, 

They  found  at  last  their  land  of  dreams; 

And  when  in  after  yeai-s  they  came 

To  love  it,  and  to  give  it  name, 

They  called  it  '"  BEniKf/'— it  had  been 

A  Bethel,  truly,  unto  them  I 


^  Rer.  Henry  B.  Carjionter  was  iM-jrn  in  Irf^aiiil.  about  1&40.  He  enme  to  Fryebarg,  Ble., 
to  sp**mi  afewAxevks  of  a  suiiiinvr  vacation,  in  tlie  spring  of  1874,  and  found  his  home 
and  surroun<iing8  m>  pl<'a>ant  tor  a  ^«.ntk*ni:in  of  litt-rary  leisure,  that  his  contemplated 
yacation  was  lengthcntd  to  a  two  ycais'  s«»journ.  While*  there  he  supplied  vacant  pul- 
pits, and  lectured  in  variotis  plact's  ui»tin  tlu-  ;:reat  orators.  ix)ets,  and  literary  men  of 
England  and  Ireland.  He  is  the  author  ot  a  humorous  iK>en), entitled  "  The  Oatmeal  Cru- 
saders,*' publis-ht^tl  in  pamphlet  l»»rn».  He  supplied  the  Congregational  Church  in  Brid^- 
ton  for  three  years  fn.»m  ls7.>,  lie  wrote  :i  tlrama  entitled  "  New  America;  or  the  Young 
Folks  at  Home."  A  dramatic  company  was  or^^ani/ed  at  Hridgt<>n.  and  brought  out  this 
play  at  seventl  places,  wliich  wns  well  re<'ei\e<l.  In  1878,  Mr.  Cariienter  was  called  to  the 
pulpit  of  the  Ifidlis  Street  (  huroh.  Boston,  in  which  Pierixtnt  and  Starr  King,  both  poet- 
preachers,  had  ministered  N'fore  liim.  The  society  rapidly  increased  under  his  popular 
pastorate.  A  tine  editice  was  comp'.eteil  at  the  South  Knd.  but.  being  encumbered  with  a 
heavy  debt,  was  sold  to  Kdward  Kserett  Male's  M>ciety,  the  two  societies  being  merged 
into  one.  Mr.  Carpenter  had  nt>t  lon^j:  b"en  in  l>o^i«)n  In-foro  he  was  recoguire^l  as  a  man 
of  brilliant  talents  :ind  tine  eulture.  with  a  iH»etioal  temiHTament  which  gave  marked 
individuality  to  his  sinech  an»l  wrjiin}::^.  He  wrote  a  sinking  |»oem  on  '* Frveburg/* 
spei'ially  for  that  attractive  f»roifiuiT.  ree«ntly  publishi<I.  *•  The  Fr>eburg  ^Vebster 
Memorial."  Mr.  ('arin-nter  ha^  also  contributed  ti»  the  Atlnntio  Monthly^  and  other 
leailing  mag;izines.  His  v<»lume  ent.tle«l.  '*  Liber  Amoris,"  published  not  long  sii;ce,  has 
given  him  a  i>enn»nent  ]>1ace  amon;;  our  |>o4't.s.  He  is  now  in  the  Old  World,  irrittJDg  a 
series  of  literary  papers  for  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe. 
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LOVED  AND  LOST. 

In  tho  pathless  brake  by  the  brouk\s  wet  stone, 
Whose  water  and  wood  to  each  other  mo  in. 
We  sat  for  a  poUlen  hour  alone, 

None  envied  our  joy,  for  we  only  heard 

The  tell-tale  note  of  the  startled  bird. 

Tho  pine-trees  around  stood  dreaniinj;  and  still; 
I  saw  not  the  lilies  which  drank  their  fill 
As  they  swooned  on  the  pond;  I  heard  not  tho  mill 
Turn  its  trundled  wheel  to  the  wave  above, 
Like  a  full  heart  beatinj?  in  ceaseless  love. 

Noon  called  for  calm  eve,  but  I  knew  it  not. 
For  earth  with  its  life  and  pain  was  forgot. 
And  heaven's  full  glory  crowned  the  spot. 

Till  I  heeded  not  how  the  evening  star 

Rose  as  the  herald  of  night  from  far; 

For  thy  words  alone  were  sweet  in  my  ear. 
And  thy  looks  were  to  me  like  starlight  clear, 
Aye,  all  things  were  distant,  while  thou  wert  near; 

Time  itself  had  died,  so  it  seemed  to  me, 

And  Life  was  now  Immortality. 

I  could  not  speak;  she  drew  to  my  side, 

My  cheek  she  caressed,  and  its  tear  she  dried, 

Then  bowing  low,  **  O  my  darling,"  she  cried, 

*'I  am  yours"— and  on  my  neck  she  hung. 

Then  weeping  she  kissed  me,  and  wept  and  clung. 

We  parted;  she  p<assed  through  her  father's  gate. 

He  rose  from  his  chair  with  words  of  hate, 

He  scoffed  at  her  love,  he  cursed  her  mate. 

He  cursed  her  mother,  who  hears  not,  but  sleeps 
In  her  grave  where  the  ash-tree  whispers  and  weeps. 

Another  came,  rich,  brainless  and  hold, 
A  crested  lie  on  his  carriage  w;is  scrolled. 
He  reached  out  his  base-born  hand  of  gold; 

**Be  his  wife,"  cried  the  tyrant-father,  and  swore, 

**  Or  leave  me  this  hour  for  evermore. 

**  You  will  not?  Away!  get  hence  to  your  room, 
I  '11  watch  at  your  door  with  footman  and  groom. 
You  shall  never  go  forth  unless  to  your  tomb" — 

**My  mother!"  she  sobbed,  then  left  them  and  fled 
To  weep  all  night  on  the  stone  of  the  dead. 
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In  the  morning  I  came,  and  funnd  her  there. 

With  folded  hands  and  in  wan  despair; — 

My  love!  how  she  gazed  with  a  moon-struck  air, 

And  murmured  m}'  name,  though  she  knew  me  not. 
As  I  bore  her  weak  frame  to  a  neighboring  lot 

Three  days  went  round ;  I  watched  by  her  bed, 

She  lay  in  her  marble  trance  like  the  dead; 

The  fourth  day  da\nied,  and  she  raised  her  head. 

Drew  my  friendly  hand  to  her  tear-wet  breast. 
Kissed  my  tear-wet  lips,  and  sank  to  rest. 

Lost  angel!  my  Morn-star  of  Memory  I 
Lead  me  on  to  the  land  of  thy  cloudless  day, 
To  the  spirit-land,  whence  I  hear  thee  say, 

**Bear  and  be  brave  ;~though  thou  must  weep, 
The  suu*s  on  the  dial,  the  shadows  creep." 

But  O,  to  think  that  nevermore 

I  shall  speak  to  her  as  I  spoke  before, 

In  lane  or  in  garden,  by  hill  or  by  shore, 

Or,  alone,  alone,  alone. 

In  the  pathless  brake  by  the  brook's  wet  stone! 


Bom  Jnly  10, 1841,  in  Exeter,  Me.  K<Iiicate(.I  in  the  common  Mhools,  snpplemented  by 
a  few  terms  at  East  Corinth  Academy.  Levant  Hiph  School,  ami  Gould's  Academy,  Bethel, 
nnder  the  tuition  of  his  cousin,  now  Presiileut  of  the  State  College  at  Orono— M.C.  Fer- 
nald.  Benjamin  afterwanis  receivoti  instruction  at  Kent's  Hill  and  at  Edward  Little 
Institute,  entering  Bowdoin  College  in  l9Co.  Illness  nreventetl  the  completion  of  his 
course.  He  partially  rt*covered  his  health,  however,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Feb- 
ruar>',  18C3.  He  folfowetl  teaching  sometime  after  his  ailmission  to  the  bar,  remoTing 
to  W'iun,  where  he  lias  since  resided.  He  has  held  several  offices  of  trust,  and  has  idso 
been  a  newspaper  corresiiondent  for  several  years,  contributing  to  the  Letciston  Jonr" 
nal,  hanqor  Whig  and  Courier ^  etc.,  and  wrote  the  history  of  seTeral  towns  for  the 
work  on  JPenobscot  County. 


PLAYING  COPENHAGEN. 

Playing  Copenhagen,  Pretty  girl  with  careless  fingers. 
There  is  much  fun  in  it!  Eyes  h:ilf  turned  the  other  ^ay, 

Hit  a  girPs  hand  now,  Happy  gallant  never  lingers, 
Kiss  her  the  next  minute.  Never  asks  her  if  he  may. 

"There,  I've  hit  your  hand,**  Hit  a  miss  a  love-pat  token, 
**  Thought  you  did  so,  mister,"  Touch  her  fingers  on  the  twine, 

Arm  around  her  neck,  "Yes"  or  "no''  is  never  spoken, 
Then,  by  Jove,  I  kissed  her  I  Earned  the  kiss,  and  it  is  mine. 

Magic  circle  this,  Lassie  now  within  the  ring 
Elfin  fairies  use  it —  Touches  finger-tips  and  'scapes. 

Should  you  earn  a  kiss.  Useless  now  to  fly  on  wing — 
Seize  it  or  you  lose  it.  Vain  your  crying  "Sour  grapes.'* 
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This  is  very  Christian-like — 

Returning  kiss  for  blow, 
If  lad  or  lassie  doth  you  stiike, 

Pressed  lip  checks  the  **no." 


0Hvm  ^enno  j^aivitn  ^nties. 

'*Fenno  Hnyes"  was  bom  in  Aususta,  in  1S41.  Her  maiden  name  iraB  Olivia  Fenno 
Cowan.  When  she  wa«  a  childjher  father  removed  to  Saco,  and  later  to  Biddeford,  where 
he  was  editor  of  the  Unitm  and  Journal.  Slie  was  married  at  twenty-one  to  E.  H. 
Hayes,  a  lawyer,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  Berwick. 
She  died  in  early  middle  life,  leaving  four  children.  She  began  in  childhood  to  write. 
Before  she  was  twelve  years  of  age,  several  little  iK>ems  and  sketches  were  published. 
Her  school  friends  all  remember  her  as  a  bright,  eager,  brilliant  girl  of  considerable  per^ 
Bonal  beauty,  to  which  her  kind  heart  and  tender  conscience  added  a  gentleness  of 
expression  very  lovable.  For  many  years  before  her  death,  she  was  a  regular  contribu- 
tor of  stories  and  jjoems  to  the  J'ortJami  Travscrijif,  besides  frequently  writing  for 
other  publications.  As  wife  ami  mother,  she  had  but  little  leisure  for  literary  work,  but 
the  spirit  within  stirred  and  expressed  itself  in  a  way  that  her  readers  remember.  As  it 
is  always  with  the  truest  people,  only  her  most  intimate  friends  knew  the  rare  and  com- 
pleted beauty  of  her  last  years— which  gave  such  strength  and  pathos  to  the  productions 
of  that  time.  She  was  a  genuine  blossom  of  our  Pine  Tree  State— bravely  reaching 
heavenward  like  its  pines— and  mo<1estly  shunning  notice  like  its  beautiful  arbutus. 


LOVE'S  PAIX. 

To  love  is  pain,  since  for  u«  all 
Life  hath  so  much  of  grief  and  woe; 

On  him  doth  least  of  sorrow  fall 
Who  only  his  own  dole  may  know. 

But  O,  to  hold  another's  heart 
So  close  we  thrill  at  every  throb, 

And  helpless  know  its  bitter  smart 
Nor  yet  can  stay  the  cruel  rod  I 

O  tender,  tender  Christ,  if  there 

In  life  a  sharper  anguish  be, 
A  heavier,  thornier  cross  to  bear. 

Be  pitiful,  and  spare  it  me  I 

Who  walks  alone  his  even  way 
No  clasping  hand  from  his  shall  miss, 

For  him  shall  never  come  the  day 
Of  dying  love's  cold  parting  kiss. 

Who  loves  must  suffer;  yet  we  hold 
That  dearest  which  doth  cost  most  dear, 

And  who  the  price  of  pearl  hath  told 
That  hides  within  life's  pitying  tear. 
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THE  SAILOirS  WIFE. 

I  can  bear  it  all  the  day  Do  you  mintl  that  tale  accurst. 

When  tlie  suu  shines  j(lad  and  f^wy.  Of  m  id  hunger  and  wild  thirst. 

And  the  children,  at  their  play,  When  than  death  the  end  was  worse^ 

Claim  me,  heart  and  hand;  With  its  ship-wrecked  band? 

But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  O  why  did  you  t^dl  it  mo 

Hushed  in  sleep  the  bal>y  fun,  To  come  b:\ck  when  you're  at  sea 

Then  my  torture  is  begun,  And  forever  follow  mo 

And  I  tremble  and  I  shrink  Till  I  wake  with  start  and  scream. 

As  I  think,  as  I  think,  As  I  dre.im,  as  I  dream, 

Hero  alone  on  land.  Here  alone  on  land. 

When  the  night  is  black  and  thick,  Somi.'times  when  the  storm  is  o*er, 

In  my  fancy,  sad  and  sick.  Stilled  the  tempest's  cry  and  roar, 

I  can  hear  tho  death-watch  tick.  Calm  more  di*ead  than  rage  before. 

Still  my  pulses  stand;  I  can  see  a  strand; 

And  I  shiver  in  the  wind.  High  upon  the  barren  beach. 
And  the  salt  spray  makes  me  blind.  Where  the  waves  forever  reach 

As  I  j^ope  your  side  to  find.  Hungrier  than  tho  hungry  leech. 

Breasting  with  you  every  gale  You  lie  dumb  in  death's  deaf  sleep. 

As  I  sail,  as  I  sail.  And  I  weep,  and  I  weep, 

Here  alone  on  land.  Here  alone  on  land. 

Thus  my  heart  is  sad  and  sore, 
Sailing  with  you,  yet  on  shore. 
Land-becalmed  and  tempest-tore. 

Helpless,  heart  and  hand ; 
I  was  never  brave,  like  you, 
"Weak  and  weeping,  only  true. 
Tell  me,  what  can  woman  do 
When  her  love  sails  leagues  away, 
But  to  pray,  but  to  pray. 

Here  alone  on  land. 


itrqaret  M.  ^alles. 


Mrs.  Marff*ret  A.  Boll<»«.  •Iin:?ht';r  of  K!len  >I.  an  I  (}?.>rg.^  S.  Birsto^^,  was  bom  in 
Portland,  >ie.  She  receive«l  her  etlucHtion  in  th»»  piihlio  *ch  nU  of  that  city,  gradaating 
from  the  High  School  in  IStW.  In  IStlit  she  nitirrieil  Rev.  E.  C.  Belles,  D.  D.,  for  many 
year.4  pastor  of  the  First  Universalist  Charc!i  in  Portland.  Her  residence  is  nov  in  New 
York  City. 


ILLUMINATED  TEXTS. 

Behold  the  wondrous  rainbows  which  joyous  summer  weaves, 
Reflected  in  the  brightness  of  glowinpj  autumn  leaves! 
In  sunset's  golden  halo  the  dying  daj-  is  dressed; 
So  sinks  the  year  in  glory,  to  sleep  in  wintry  rest. 
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From  every  wood  and  highway  gay  banners  are  unfurled, 
And  beauty,  gorgeous  beauty,  enwraps  the  leafy  world. 
As  in  some  realm  enchanted,  'neath  this  October  sky, 
I  gather  bright  mementoes  of  all  the  splendors  nigh ; 
More  fair  than  jeweled  treasures,  from  each  resplendent  tree, 

0  beauteous  leaves !  ye  ghuiden  the  wintry  hours  to  me : 
With  emerald  tints  and  crimson,  and  sunshine  blending  all, 
Texts  ne'er  illumed  so  richly,  ye  hang  upon  my  wall. 

1  read  anew  the  lesson,  we  all  do  fade  like  thee, 

And  think  if  half  thy  glory  my  autumn  days  may  see, 
If  I,  like  thee,  may  gather  the  sunbeams  of  the  year, 
And  so  reflect  lifers  blessings,  when  harvest-time  is  near, 
If  past  all  storms  and  trials,  my  work  like  thine  is  blessed, 
I  could,  like  thee,  as  nobly  await  my  earthly  rest. 


GENTIANS. 

O,  every  year,  when  autumn  came, 
We  thought  that  from  the  skies 

Had  dropped  upon  our  dull  earth^here 
A  bit  of  Paradise; 

For  on  tlie  field  the  gentians  grew, 

And  all  the  ground  was  blue,  so  blue. 

O,  every  year  we  gathered  there 
These  blossoms,  one  by  one, 

These  children  of  the  old  year's  love, 
The  darlings  of  the  sun. 

And  said  the  half  had  not^een  told, 

Such  beauty  did  their  petals  hold. 

I  said  their  tint  alone  could  match 
The  light  in  her  dear  eyes, 

As  from  their  fringes  they  looked  out, 
In  beautiful  surprise; 

And  that  so  tender,  brave'and  true, 

The  types  of  her  sweet  self,  they  grew. 

I  never  tliought  that  like  them,  too, 
Iler  eyes  so  soon  would  close. 

To  open  only  when  the  bright 
Eternal  dawn  arose ; 

O,  sore  I  grieved  when  autumn  came. 

But  still  the  gentians  smiled  the  same. 

What  could  I,  but  place  o'er  her  grave 
These  treasures  of  her  love, 
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And  there,  like  them  in  trustfulness, 

Look  up  to  her  above  ? 
Do  fairer  flowers  her  heart  enshrine  ? 
Is  heavenly  love  more  dear  than  mine  ? 


inat  g.  Miiiim- 


me  lie  was  anie  lo  re:ia,  xiie  cviutMiccs  oi  ms  niver  iiune  m  tae 
!re  early  mauifefft.  l[e  grailuxte*!  from  the  Baiif^r  Theolofpcml 
in  September  of  the  same  year,  Kaile>l  for  California,  to 'engage  in 
in  tliRt  U>oaIity.    He  was  nr^t  assiguerl  to  San  Mateo,  a  boaaiifal 


pThlB  popnlar  clergyman  and  author  was  bom  In  Norriilgewock,  Jane  10, 1841,  that  floe  (M 
Tillage  on  the  iMmks  of  the  Kennebec.  During  his  boyhood  he  studied  in  a  seneral  way. 
with  the  idea  of  ultimately  entering  college,  but  ill-health  iuterfere<i  with  his  plans,  and 
though  he  had  fitted  himself  to  enter  he  never  went  to  college.  Having  always  been  ah 
hookworm  from  the  time  he  was  able  to  read,  the  evidences  of  his  after  fame  in  the 
world  of  literature  were  early  manifest. 
Seminary,  in  1861,  and  ii 
home  miMionary  work  ii  , 

suburb  of  San  Francisco,  where  he  remainett  a  year  and  a  half,  and  was  then  called  to 
another  church  in  the  Gra.«s  Valley  region,  among  the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierras.  He  also 
preached  there  for  a  year  and  a  half.  On  account  of  his  parents,  who  were  at  this  time 
getting  along  in  life,  he  relinquished  his  lab  >rs  in  <Jalif(>niia,  and  came  East  again.  He 
subsequently  preachAil  in  Praininsrhatu.  Ma<s..  and  from  thence  went  West,  being  indu- 
encdd  to  tsJce  this  action  bv  the  fact  that  his  brother  wa-*  settled  in  J:u;ksonville,  IlL  He 
preached  three  and  a  half  yearn  in  Ilanailnl,  Mo.,  and  then  accopte^t  a  call  from  Chi- 
cago. He  began  his  first  work  in  Boston  at  the  Church  of  the  Unity,  where  he  is 
sUll  pastor,  in  Septemb'.'r.  1874.  Mr.  Sav.-wo  is  now  n^girde-t  as  one  of  the  theological 
lions  of  the  day.  His  remarks  arc  always  tiken  dr>wii  in  short-hand,and  for  the  past  eleven 
▼ears  have  been  published  In  this  form  they  go  over  the  world.  As  an  author  his  name 
ilgures  quite  conspicuously  in  tho  rrtliglo-.m  -m  t  critic-il  literature  of  the  country.  Among 
hts  books,  all  of  which  have  b-^en  favorahlv  received,  we  may  mention  **  Light  on  the 
Cloud,"  "Man,  Womm  and  Child."  •♦Life  Questious,"  "Poems,"  and  a  ••Story  of 
To-Day"— the  latter  his  only  proiuction  in  the  way  of  liction. 


LIGHT  ON  THE  CLOUD. 

There  *s  never  an  always  cloudless  sky, 

There 's  never  a  vale  so  fair. 
But  over  it  sometimes  shadows  lie 

In  a  chill  and  songless  air. 

But  never  a  cloud  o*erhung  the  day, 
And  flung  its  shadows  down, 

But  on  its  heaven-side  gleamed  some  ray, 
Forming  a  sunshine  crown. 

It  is  dark  on  only  the  downward  side : 
Though  rage  the  tempest  loud. 

And  scatter  its  terrors  far  and  wide. 
There's  light  upon  the  cloud. 

And  often,  when  it  traileth  low. 

Shutting  the  landscape  out. 
And  only  the  chilly  east  winds  blow 

From  the  foggy  seas  of  doubt. 
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There  *11  come  a  time,  near  the  setting  sun. 
When  the  joys  of  life  seem  few, 

A  rift  will  break  in  the  evening  dun, 
And  the  golden  light  stream  through. 

And  the  soul  a  glorious  bridge  will  make 

Out  of  the  golden  bars, 
And  all  its  priceless  treasures  take 

Where  shine  the  eternal  stars. 


THE  PESCADERO  PEBBLES. 

Where  slopes  the  beach  to  the  setting  sun. 

On  the  Pescadero  shore, 
Forever  and  ever  the  restless  surf 

Rolls  up  with  its  sullen  roar. 

And  grasping  the  pebbles  in  white  hands, 

And  chafing  them  together, 
And  grinding  them  against  the  cliffs 

In  stormy  and  simny  weather, 

It  gives  them  never  any  rest. 

All  day,  all  night,  the  pain 
Of  their  long  agony  sobs  on. 

Sinks,  and  then  swells  again. 

And  tourists  come  from  every  clime 

To  search  with  eager  care 
For  those  whose  rest  has  been  the  least. 

For  such  have  grovm  most  fair. 

But  yonder,  round  a  point  of  rock, 

In  a  quiet,  sheltered  cove. 
Where  storm  ne^er  breaks,  and  sea  ne^er  comes, 

The  tourists  never  rove. 

The  pebbles  lie  *neath  the  sunny  sky 

Quiet  for  evermore: 
In  dreams  of  everlasting  peace 

They  sleep  upon  the  shore. 

But  ugly,  and  rough,  and  jagged  still 
Are  they  left  by  the  passing  years; 

For  they  miss  the  beat  of  angry  storms. 
And  the  surf  that  drips  in  tears. 

The  hard  turmoil  of  the  pitiless  sea 
Turns  the  pebble  to  beauteous  gem. 

They  who  escape  the  agony 
Miss  also  the  diadem. 
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liHrhi  ^liHse  $ord. 


Charles  Chase  Lord,  second  child  and  first  son  of  Clmrles  and  Sarah  (Hnbhard)  rx>rd« 
was  bom  in  South  Berwick,  July  7,  1841.  being  of  the  serenth  generation  in  direct 
descent  from  Capt.  Nathan  Ix)rd,  uho  is  snid  to  have  settled  in  Kittery  in  1GS2.  "When 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  a  young  child,  his  father  moved  to  New  Hampshire,  resid- 
tng  first  at  Newmarket,  and  sfterMnnl  at  Hopkinton.  Chsries  C,  in  early  life,  eriiiced 
an  inclination  to  intellectual  pursuits,  but  imperfect  health  prevented  the  more  extended 
preparatory  course  of  study  he  might  otiienrise  have  passed.  In  earlier  manhood  h« 
devoted  himself  to  the  Christian  niinistrv,  but  did  not  find  the  vocation  congenial;  in 
later  years  he  has  mainly  bet- n  occupied  with  journalistic  and  literanr  pursuits.  Mr. 
Lord  has  written  numerous  short  poems  upon  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  but  mostly  aentl- 
■lental,  reUgious  or  myatisal. 


DIRIGO. 
(a  serio-comic  idyl.) 

The  slanting  shadow  of  tlie  pine. 
The  placid  lake  and  sparkling  bay, 

The  hill  and  vale,  express  the  line, 
I  guide^  direct^  or  lead  the  way* 

From  the  dead  slumber  of  the  year, 
When  winter*s  night  is  dumb  and  chill. 

Bright  spring  awakes,  with  songs  of  cheer. 
And  leads  her  train,  to  life  fulfiL 

From  desk,  and  bench,  and  bonded  street. 
The  eager  throng  and  restless  band, 

In  thankful  haste,  direct  their  feet 
Where  pleasure  crowns  the  smiling  land. 

Where  pleasant  waters  lave  the  shore, 
And  fair  winds  fill  the  inland  sails. 

And  deer  the  fragrant  woods  explore, 
No  guide  deceives,  no  prospect  fails. 

Quick  freshness  leads  the  crimson  wave 
Back  to  the  pallid  cheek  and  brain. 

And  care,  once  longing  for  the  grave 
Of  time,  ignores  its  former  pain. 

Then  thought  dlrectn  its  eye  to  scan. 
With  skill  that  proves  its  subtle  ken. 

The  process  of  the  wondrous  plan 
That  nature  works  in  plastic  men. 

And  sees  how  spirits  blithe  are  led 
In  fields  so  green  and  lights  so  fair. 

And  marks  the  famished  senses  fed 
On  fats  of  water,  earth  and  air. 
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Thus  comprehension  swift  reviews, 
By  guidance  apprehension  shows 
How  each  true  son  of  Maine  renews 
His  self  and  soul,  despite  his  woes, 

Till,  life  conserved  within  her  bounds, 

Her  faithful  children,  day  by  day. 
While  each  exultant  theme  redounds. 
Thrive,  flourish,  spread,  and  lead  the  way. 


A  LOVE  SONG. 

Sweet  love,  who  listens  to  the  lays 
My  captive  heart  with  rapture  sings. 

My  transport  grateful  homage  pays 
Before  the  shrine  from  which  it  springs. 

Bright  dews  exhale  and  seek  the  skies 
From  which  they  came;  by  subtle  force. 

The  tributes  of  ray  verse  arise 
In  aspiration  to  their  source. 

When  my  fond  strain  in  thee  awakes 
Some  blissful  theme  thy  thoughts  prolong, 

Of  crowning  joy  my  soul  partakes, — 
I  give  thee  back  thy  own  sweet  song. 


MY  SHIP. 

My  ship  is  on  the  tranquil  sea; 

Upon  the  strand 

I  watching  stand, 
Wliile  fair  winds  waft  her  safe  to  me. 

Like  a  bright  bird  she  skims  the  main; 

With  lustre  decked, 

Her  sails  reflect 
The  day  in  white  without  a  stain. 

Far  out  to  sea  my  vision  peers 

To  this  sweet  prize, 

That  hither  flies, 
While  hope  commingles  smiles  and  tears. 

I  wonder  if  a  soul,  intent 

On  certain  wealth 

And  steadfast  health 
Of  spirit,  e'er  could  circumvent 
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The  torrent  surging  in  his  breast; 
From  boundless  deeps, 
He  smiles  and  ^vceps 
Who  bails  some  long-delaying  rest. 

I  cannot  see  the  worth  that  teems 

Within  her  store, 

As  to  the  shore 
My  ship  holds  on;  as  one  who  dreams. 

Entranced  by  some  mysterious  art. 

My  thoughts  divine 

No  sure  design;  ' 
I  read  her  mission  in  my  heart. 

My  ship  is  freighted  with  a  joy, 

To  crown  my  days 

With  thankful  praise. 
And  give  each  nobler  thought  employ. 

And  each  ideal  theme  release. 

And,  where  the  heart 

Has  felt  a  smart. 
Provide  the  balm  that  heals^with  peace. 

Kind  friends,  grieve  not  when  you  discern 

That  I,  in  deed 

Nor  word,  give  heed 
To  cares  in  which  you  toil  and  yearn — 

With  you  in  doubts  refuse  to  roam: 

My  heart  addressed 

To  comfort  blest, 
I*m  waiting  till  my  ship  comes  home. 


gdivin  Snttfien  §riggs. 

Edwin  Buthvcn  Ilricrgs  wns  bom  iu  WwMlstock,  OxfonI  County,  Me.,  Oct.  2?.  IMl. 
Bec«iviMt  a  conimon-soliool  iilucntion.    Coiiimeiicetl  writing  lor  the  iit^f^  ^hcn  fifteen 

ienre  old,  and  from  I85G  to  187(>  liad  over  two  hundred  poems  publiMied  in  Maine  and 
lassachnsetts  itapers  an<l  magitziiu-s.    Since  1876  his  whole  time  has  l>een  de\oted  to  the 
Siting  of  puzzle  deiiartmcnts.  ami  the  column  of  "^I\sti  float  ions"  in  the  J'ttrtlond 
Travwript  has  been  conducted  by  him  » ii.ce  ^|  ril  1,  lt>*T5.    Elaine  has  always  Lecxi  bis 
home. 


MY  TREASURES. 

My  wealth  is  not  in  notes  and  bonds, 
Nor  stocks  in  trade,  nor  fertile  lands. 
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Nor  gold  and  silver  in  a  safe, 
Secured  by  locks  and  iron  bands; 

My  treasures  are  exempt  from  tax, 
Except  what  I  may  freely  pay. 

And  every  dollar  I  thus  expend, 
Pays  me  good  interest  every  day. 

My  wealth  is  not  in  anything 

To  tempt  a  midnight  burglar  here, 
Tliough  all  my  treasures  on  this  earth 

Are  in  my  Iiouse,  I*ve  nought'to  fear; 
I  often  leave  them  during  the  day, 

But  when  descend  the  shades  of^nigbt, 
I  haste  with  joy  unto  my  home 

To  guard  them  till  the  morrow's  light. 

My  treasures, — source  of  all  my  joys, — 

The  wealth  tliat  cheers  me  on  through  life,- 
V\l  tell  to  you  by  naming  first 

My  gentle,  loving,  blue-eyed  wife! 
Within  our  home,  with  shouts  of  glee, 

A  little  girl  and  boy  do  play, 
The  former  five  years  old  last  month, 

The  latter  one  year  old  to-day. 

These  are  my  treasures,  only  three, 

And  yet  I'm  richer  than  a  king, 
And  happy  as  the  wild,  free  birds 

That  in  the  summer  sweetly  sing; 
What  though  the  winds  of  autumn  blow, 

And  all  without  is  cold  and  drear. 
Within  is  light,  and  warmth,  and  love. 

While  I  am  with  my  treasures  here. 


OLD  FRIENDS. 

Like  some  fair  vision  in  a  dream 

Tlie  past  doth  oft  before  me  rise, 
Revealing  childhood's  happy  home, 

And  friends  I  then  did  liighly  prize; 
Their  faces  now  are  dimly  seen, 

More  dim  as  years  do  onward  flow. 
But  I  shall  never  quite  forget 

The  dear  old  friends  of  long  ago. 

How  often  in  my  wild  wood  home, 
My  fatlier's  cottage  on  the  hill. 
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I  used  to  play  at  liido-ainl-sock 
With  Clara,  Roscoe,  Bess  and  Will; 

And  Clara  oft  would  laughing  say 
I  was  her  darling  little  beau, — 

She  was  the  dearest  one  of  all 
The  many  friends  of  lonj;  ago. 

Divided  in  those  happy  days, 

And  scattered  all  the  wide  world  o'er, 
My  eyes,  with  age  now  growing  dim, 

On  earth  will  never  see  them  more; 
But  far  above  the  gloomy  clouds. 

Where  cold  storm -winds  can  never  blow, 
1  hope  to  meet,  to  kiss  and  greet. 

Those  dear  old  friends  of  long  ago. 


(Pdwiird  C  i^ideottt 


E.  L.  Hideout  WHS  born  in  Bt>nton,  Me.,  in  1811.  After  leaving  school  he  was  engiiffed  In 
mercantile  pursuits  in  Bangor,  ami  also  in  I>exter.  Me.,  writing;  occasionally  for  pnblica- 
iion  during  those  yean,  lii  1878  became  e«lit(>r  uf  the  /foita^holfl  JnnrnaJ^  published  bj 
E.  Q.  Hideout  &  Co..  Montreal.  P.  Q.  In  18S0  K.  (5.  K.  &  0>.  removed  to  New  York  City, 
And  there  publishetl  the  JourntU  an«l  also  the  Household  GttetU  .Woj/CTzine,  and  Mdefwt*» 
MofUhty  jiaqazin^.,  with  all  of  which  he  ha-*  since  b^en  e«>nnected,  as  also  Ths  Sew  York 
Wavtfriy,  publisheit  by  his  brother,  E.  G.  Hideout,  under  the  name  of  the  WaTcrly  Pub- 
lishing Co. 


PYGMALION'S  STATUE. 

Pygmalion,  a  sculptor  of  the  ancient  city  of  Tyn*.  i\w\e  a  statue  of  which  Um  became 
•o  enamored  that  Venus,  on  his  entreaty,  g-ivo  it  life.  Old  MvruoiAHiv. 

You  have  read  the  mythical  story 

Of  that  famoiw  statue  of  yore. 
That  Pygmalion  carved  from  the  Tyrian  stone 
So  faultless  and  fair  that  its  beauty  shone 

Like  a  gleam  from  some  brighter  shore. 

You  have  heard  how  the  sculptor's  heart  was  moved 

By  the  marvel  his  hands  had  wrought;— 
And  how  he  besought  the  "  Goddess  of  Love" 
To  warm  it  to  life  by  a  breath  from  above. 

And  give  it  the  power  of  thought. 

The  boon  was  grjinted :  the  marble  breathed 

Replete  with  all  womanly  grace; — 
And  close  to  his  bre.ist  he  clasped  the  bride 
He  had  won  from  the  ruijged  mountain  side. 

And  his  soul  was  tilled  with  peace. 

Last  night  I  saw  the  legend  reversed, — 
For  a  woman  seemed  turned  to  stone, 
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'Neath  tho  p^lance  of  ono  who  stood  at  her  side 
And  gazed  upon  her  with  fondest  pride, 
As  the  song  and  the  dance  went  on. 

O  marvelous  power  of  human  love  I 

That  could  cause  the  marble  to  thrill 
With  all  the  delights  that  mortals  have  known, 
And  yet  could  cliange  the  woman  to  stone, — 
Like  that  from  the  fabled  hill. 


Caroline  ^iwen^ort  ^ivm. 


Caroline  Davenport  Swan  is  a  resident  of  Gardiner,  Me.,  where  she  was  born  Deo. 
2,  1841.  Sbe  belongs  to  one  of  the  '*old  families"  of  tbat  town,  her  two  grandfathera 
having  been  among  its  early  settlers.  Her  home,  known  as  'Hhe  old  Swan  place,"  ia  ^ 
quite  picturesque,  with  its  spacious  lawns,  shaded  by  elms  and  commanding  a  view  of 
the  Kennebec  Itiver.  Educated  In  Cambridge,  Mass.,  at  the  celebrated  school  of  Prof. 
Agaeisiz,  she  has  attained  a  wide  culture,  increased  by  advantages  of  foreign  travel.  Her 
artistic  taste  is  extremely  delicate,  and  she  hay  spent  much  time  with  brush  and  pencil. 
As  a  tetfcher,  her  iutlucnce  li^is  been  widely  felt;  having  been  connected  for  many  years 
with  the  Boston  Society  tu  Kncourage  Studies  at  Home,  and  conducting  by  correspond- 
ence its  Shakespearian  Dep.-irtment.  At  one  perioil  slie  taught  French  and  Enslish,  at 
St.  Catherine's  Hall,  in  Au{;usta,  ami  \\n»  trained  many  private  pupils  in  her  native  city. 
In  literature  she  is  favornbly  known  as  a  contributor  of  stories  and  verse  to  the  various 
papers  and  magazines.  The  poems  appended  will  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  her  merits 
In  this  direction.    The  tirst  given  appeared  in  the  yeio  York  IiidependenL 


ENTRANCE. 

At  the  world's  great  castle-gate 

A  beggar  cries. 
**  To  wealth  and  state  we  open  wide, 
To  the  worldly-wise  in  purple  pride,** 

X  voice  replied. 
**  Alack!'*  said  she,  "for  the  loving  heart 

And  naught  beside.*' 

Expectant,  a^  a  mightier  gate. 

The  worldly-wise 
Stand  waiting  by  its  golden  bars. 
Till  wonder-pearls  and  gleaming  stars 

Swing  open  wide 
For  her  who  brings  the  loving  heart 

And  naught  beside. 


COLOR-FIRES. 

September  kindles  tho  flame 

From  an  August  sun; 
A  burning-glass  in  her  snow-white  hand. 
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Imperial  pnice  of  wide  command, 

Lo!  the  blaze  bcjjjuni— 
And  Love,  he  watches  the  stat<}ly  dame; 
Ilis  tires  are  kindled  much  the  same. 

October  feedeth  the  flame, — 

flow  it  lauj^hs  and  roai*s! — 
With  ruddy  maples,  and  elms  that  burn. 
And  orange  m  issos  of  sunlit  fern, 

His  f^olden  stores. 
But  Love  rcmcmbei*s  a  fiercer  claim; 
*' My  fires,"  quoth  he,  *'put  thine  to  shame/' 

November  bnries  the  coals 

1'  the  sodden  grass. 
His  tremulous  fingers  all  a-cold, 
IIo  shivers  across  the  silvery  wold, 

As  shadows  pass. 
And  Love  is  flying!  —A  sweet  bell  tolU. — 
O  heap  of  ashes!  O  weary  souls! 


VITA  NUOVA. 

I  wandered  satl  within  my  garden-ground; 
**  My  one  white  rose  is  dying,  day  by  day," 
I  whispered  mounif ully,  and  turned  away 
PYom  its  bare  stalks:— the  plant  was  love-encrowned. 
Long  absence  followed;  yet  the  years  crept  round 
To  my  return.     A  magical  display 
Of  roses  bade  me  welcome.     Each  brown  spray 
Shone  silver- white,  each  thorny  stem  had  found 
Its  destined  crown.     '*  O  root  and  bloom,'*  I  cried. 
Spirit  and  clay,  trfinsmu table!    How  plain 
That  life,  <mce  lived,  must  put  on  life  af^ain, 
The  type  celestial!    Thus  shall  it  betide 
With  us,  when,  sudden,  from  our  earthly  gloom 
The  giaiid  white  flower  of  Heaven  shall  flash  and  bloom. 


MiiiarsH  Stetson  London. 

VsjO  \s->^^  C>.o 

Dr.  Ani/XsaS.  Conilon  wjih  Iwni  in  I*»Mii)I»s<h>t,  Mo..  Dee.  21,  IS41,  an. I  is  of  Scotch-Irish 
extraction.  His  f:ttlK'r  ditsl  im  Ponobsot,  a  few  V'.virs  :i^o,  at  a  very  a<lv:uio>.t  age, 
jfreatly  respecte.1  by  all  who  kn«»w  him.  Tan  m  )l!r»r  is  still  living,  in  t!i«i  fall  posieisioa 
of  afl  hjT  mriiital  f.ioaltlcH.  at  t'l '  nnasiiit  iz'  of  «<•  .V  uvsis  eirly  life  wra*  ap^at  oa 
the  farm  in  s«nmmt*r.  but  in  wintiT  he  wi.Mit  through  tlio  w.>->  Is  to  seh<>ol.  nearly  two  miles 
Hway.  A  writer  in  the  Kf'sirnrrft  Jmeriatn.siH^akiugof  uim:it  this  p;irio>.l,  says:  '*  Aiu.%sa 
is  rcniuiabereil  by  the  oldor  residuntd  hero  as  a  youu^f  kul  who  reproMnted  the  best  typft 
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of  the  good-natureil,  sociable,  sclf-oxpan-ling.  in<loinitJible  Yankee."  He  entered  the 
East  Maine  Conference  Sunilnary.  Baolc^^port.  at  tlie  fi^d  of  sixieen,  where  he  remained 
until  the  breaking  out  of  th<j  li^^b.'llion.  April  2S,  18<>i,  he  enlisted  in  Go.  K,  Gth  Maine 
Regiment  of  Volnntoors,  which  was  ni.vle  up  mo-jrly  from  the  students  of  the  Seminary. 
At  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  Va.,  he  rec«ivt»<l  inlurios  from  which  he  has  never  fully 
recovered.  Mustered  out  of  the  service,  .July  17,  ISG2.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Uepublic,  and  his  pon  has  recorde<l,  both  In  prose  and  song,  many  of 
the  stirrinffincidents  of  the  war.  Recovering,  in  a  mesisure,  his  health,  he  returned  to 
the  East  Maine  Seminary,  and  on  e^raduation  selected  medicine  as  a  profession,  and  read 
for  three  years,  after  two  years  of  diligent  preparation  in  Maine,  with  Dr.  Marcus  Shel- 
don, of  Iowa.  After  a  succ»«sful  exatnihatiou  at  tlie  University  of  Michigan,  where  he 
remained  two  years,  he  returned  to  Iowa  and  opened  an  office.  In  January,  1875,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Union  Pacirtc  II.  It.,  with  headquarters  at  Ogden, 
Utah,  where  he  has  since  residoil  autl  practice*!  with  great  success.  As  a  literary  man 
he  has  also  ha<I  marked  success.  His  flnt  printed  poem,  when  but  u  child,  appeared  in 
lion's  fferaJd,  and  brought  him  an  autograph  letter  from  Dr.  Haven,  tlie  prince  of  crit- 
ics. In  188C  Dr.  Condon  visited  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  wrote  several  very  interest- 
ing papers  in  regard  to  the  Kilauea  volcano,  then  in  eruption.  Before  leaving  he  was 
tendered  a  banquet  at  Honolulu,  by  one  of  th«  Royal  Princes,  which  the  King  himself 
attended.  In  the  early  autumn  of  1887,  Dr.  Con<lon  revisitcil  his  old  home  in  Maine, 
after  an  absence  of  many  years,  from  thence  visiting  Quebec,  also  the  home  of  Whittiep; 
the  old  Webster  homestead,  and  phices  made  memorable  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  to 
glean  more  material  for  his  prolific  pen.  He  has  written  many  poems,  and  numerous 
sketches,  some  of  which  have  been  widely  copied.  A  volume  of  his  poems  will  soon 
appear. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Read  before  the  '*Tom  Reed*'  RepuUican  Club  of  Ogden.  Utah,  on  the  anniversary  of 
Lincoln's  birthday,  Feb.  12, 188S. 

COLUMBIA' H   PROPHECY,  FEB.  12,  1809. 

Somewhere  to-day  in  dolor  and  want, 
Where  tears  are  plenty  and  bread  is  scarce, 

And  prowling  ghosts  from  a  luckless  haunt 
Make  home  a  mockery  and  life  a  farce; 

Like  the  dissonant  wail  from  a  tuneless  chord, 

There  the  first  low  wail  of  a  child  shall  be  heard ; 

And  the  large  asking  eyes  full  of  baby  awe, 
That  will  question  the  cheer  of  the  wretched  don, 

Shall  behold,  rising  out  of  this  cra<lle  of  straw, 
A  temi)lo  oniate  with  affections  of  men; 

And  when  my  bright  stars  shall  be  paling  their  hue, 

Then  his  hand  shall  recast  the  whole  field  of  blue. 

THE   FULFILMENT,  APRIL   14,  1865. 

Let  cunning  lips  that  are  rrafty  in  speech. 

Praise  **  My  Koyal  Lord*'  and  his  Lady  proud ; 
Let  pliant  tongues  loquacious  preach 

Of  the  Baron  bold  and  his  noble  blood; 
Let  Knights  call  the  names  of  their  fathers  up. 

And  toast  them  with  jeweled  lance  in  rest, 
But  with  humble  hand  I  will  raise  a  cup 

To  one  that  is  greater  than  their  guest. 
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We  will  pi>ur  from  a  lip  in  the  t^iiiij^led  horn,* 

A  milk-white  (ir.vuj»ht  that  the  Crete  adored, 
To  celehrate  a  patriot  born 

In  a  treenailed  box  of  roiijjh  deal  board ; 
We  will  drink  to  him  whose  infant  eyes 

L'>;>k.)  I  first  o'.i  clou  U  of  a  le  i  len  hue, 
That,  hnnpnp:  dense  in  his  morning  skies, 

Hid  the  Orient  beams  of  the  sun  from  view. 

Till  the  climax  that  Unished  a  glorified  life, 

These  furrowing  sorrows  he  patiently  bore; 
And  the  long,  painful  yeai*s  of  a  crucial  strife 

Scarce  added  a  line  to  the  horologue's  score; 
Like  a  tell-tale  map  were  his  lineaments  cast, 

In  a  mold  where  sufferings  ha<l  graved  their  trace; 
And,  always  pursuing,  this  ghost  of  the  past 

Told  the  story  pathetic  on  his  face. 

But  the  boy  crept  out  of  poverty's  bed, 

To  follow  the  sibyl's  magic  wand; 
And  alwvys  there  if  ter  ,  where  duty  led. 

They  journeyed  together,  hand  in  hand; 
Thou  canst  trace  tlie  stars  in  the  ebon  night. 

As  they  answer  the  beck  of  some  hidden  force; 
But  how  little  thou  know'st  of  the  subtle  might 

That  drives  them  along  in  their  silent  course. 

So  the  playful  sprite  weaves  a  silken  net. 

But  its  meshes  are  strong  as  a  web  of  steel; 
At  a  turn  in  the  path  the  snare  is  set 

Wliere  no  vigilant  eye  can  its  presence  reveal; 
A  captive  thenceforth  in  the  fairy  train. 

Where  censure  condemns  or  glad  salvos  ring; 
But  ever  he  follows  the  tractile  chain, 

A  beggar  to-day,  but  to-morrow— a  king. 

The  hills  that  grew  brown  in  a  bitter  breath 

That  sifted  through  clouds  the  wingt'd  snow, 
Will  sprinkle  with  blossoms  this  realm  of  death. 

When  the  south  wind  coaxes  the  buds  to  blow; 
So  genius,  if  fettered,  will  languish  in  gloom. 

Till  a  herald  proclaims  the  appointed  day; 
Then  'twill  burst  the  strong  door  of  its  sullen  tomb, 

If  some  angel  but  roll  the  stone  away. 

But  the  tide  of  events  Hows  white  from  tlie  shore, 
To  bear  him  away  on  its  stormy  breast; 

•  Horn  of  the  goat  that  snckletl  Jupiter. 
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O  proud  Illinois,  lie  is  thine  no  more ! 

He  belongs  to  the  world  as  thy  sacred  bequest; 
There's  the  altar  prepared  for  this  gift  of  thy  love, 

And  the  fire,  and  the  dirge,  and  the  buffeting  throng; 
But  only  the  Father  in  heaven  above 

Can  fathom  this  bounty  to  outrage  and  wrong. 

But  the  time  is  at  hand  when  this  man  will  be  tried, 

As  gold  in  a  furnace  that's  heated  seven-fold; 
If  the  metal  be  base  we  will  cast  it  aside. 

But  fire  shall  determine  which  is  dross,  which  is  gold; 
Let  the  cynic  behold,  for  the  trial  begins, 

And  the  test  is  of  wisdom  and  courage  combined; 
If  his  arm  be  of  reed  he  will  fail;  if  he  wins. 

He  's  the  stuff  that  makes  gods  of  mankind. 

On  the  tempest-torn  main,  in  the  offing  out  yonder, 

The  waves  clasp  the  sky  and  sink  down*with  a  roar, 
And,  rolling  together  with  tumult  and  thunder, 

Break  white  o'er  the  sea-wall  that  circles  the  shore; 
Like  the  wing  of  a  bird  on  a  faint  rim  of  sky. 

Or  the  shadow  of  Hope  we  see  in  a  dream. 
The  proud  Ship  of  State  shakes  her  canvas  on  high. 

Defying  the  storm  and  the  lightning's  red  gleam. 

But  pirates  have  shifted  the  buoys  from  the  bar 

To  the  land-girted  harbor,  as  signals  of  woe ; 
And  pirates  are  coaxing  where  th'  gray  breakers  are, 

And  the  ship  has  a  deck-load  of  pirates  below; 
But  the  Lincoln  that  slept  in  a  cradle  of  straw. 

Stood  brave  on  the  bridge  with  trumpet  in  hand; 
And,  peering  through  darkness  and  tempest,  he  saw 

The  only  safe  roadstead  that  led  to  the  land. 
•  «««««« 

But  away  with  these  symbols  that  baffle  my  muse. 

And  tangle  the  gait  of  a  smooth-fiowing  song; 
So,  to  happy-eyed  Metaphor  waving  a  truce. 

On  sturdy  Pegasus  I'll  gallop  along. 

«  «  «  «  «  «  • 

At  a  snug  little  farm-house  that  stands  on  the  hill, 

A  widow  grief -stricken  bequeaths  her  last  son; 
And  a  fair  girl  will  wait  at  the  tryst  by  the'mill, 

Wliose  white  lips  will  whisper  ** Good-bye;"  and  he's  gone; 
So  the  villager's  hope  and  the  rich  city's  pride, 

With  music  that  chases  the  echoes  afar, 
Float  down  the  broad  streets  in  a  living  tide. 

To  join  in  the  glory  and  murder  of  war. 


\ 
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How  ^apliic  the  picture  that  drops  from  a  pen 

While  a-paintin<»  of  scenes  from  those  long  years  of  dread. 
From  the  fear  in  the  souls  of  the  chiUlren  of  men. 

As  they  rea<i  the  long  lists  of  the  sacrificed  dead;— 
From  the  dews  of  the  South  turned  to  red  showers  of  rain 

That  guttered  the  turf  on  the  rolling  lea, — 
From  the  crimson-lipped  bud  on  the  conscious  plain, — 

From  the  grave  where  Death  held  his  wild  jubilee  I 

In  yon  pretty  cottage  contentment  once  reigned, 

And  all  the  bright  dreams  that  thrift  could  inspire, 
Now  a  prey  in  the  grasp  of  demons  unchained, 

And  melting  away  in  the  hot  tongues  of  Are; 
The  playground  once  sacred  to  childhood's  retreat. 

With  its  carpet  of  green  that  lay  soft  on  the  earth. 
Now  trod  to  a  mire  by  vandal-shod  feet. 

And  still  as  the  grave  are  the  voices  of  mirth. 

There's  the  far-reachiug  lawn;  in  the  arbor  below 

Was  the  rope-braided  gig  that  swept  close  by  the  spring; 
But  the  leavers  have  grown  black  in  the  wrath  of  the  foe. 

And  a  halter  is  made  of  the  children's  swing; 
The  slow-throbbing  drum,  and  the  fife's  wailing  cry. 

And  the  voice  of  a  wretch  in  his  brief  epilogue, 
Proclaim  the  last  act  in  the  fate  of  a  spy. 

Who  faces  the  doom  of  a  dishonored  dog. 

There  the  smooth-flowing  sea  has  extinguished  its  foam. 

And  soft  on  its  bosom  the  night  tapers  bum; 
While  the  sailor-boy  dreams  of  his  sweetheart  and  home, 

And  the  friends  of  his  youth  that  await  his  return; 
But  a  black  skulking  shadow  through  darkness  less  black. 

Like  a  fire-breathing  courser,  ploughs  over  the  main; 
And  swift  as  a  sleuth-hound  that  is  hot  on  the  track. 

Submerges  its  prey  in  a  white-foaming  gnwe. 

And  thus  through  the  years  burned  the  passions  of  hate. 

As  if  Satan's  new  reign  on  the  earth  had  begun; 
Inciting  to  murder  the  filial  ingrate. 

And  guiding  the  knife  to  the  throat  of  the  son; 
Braiding  halos  of  flame  from  a  blistered  sky. 

Whose  fires  put  to  shame  the  mad  rocket's  light; 
And  the  iron  messengers  screaming  by 

To  gash  the  red  earth  in  their  random  flight. 

But  true  to  his  trust,  and  with  **  Right*'  for  his  gnide. 
Mid  contention  at  home  and  confusion  abroad. 

He  held  on  his  way  till  the  foe*s  humbled  pride 
Had  thrown  down  the  altars  set  up  to  their  God; 
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But  how  oft,  when  his  own  heart  was  bursting  with  caro, 
Did  he  pause  an  eucouraj^^njj  word  to  bestow;— 

To  patiently  heed  a  suppliant's  prayer, 
And  speak  peace  to  a  mind  distracted  with  woe. 

But  Peace  spread  her  wings  to  the  gaze  of  the  world, 

And  the  stars  sang  again  in  the  angels'  employ; 
While  the  turbulent  banners  of  discord  were  furled, 

And  the  laughing  sky  rocked  with  hosannas  of  joy. 
When  the  battlefield  buzzards  had  stilled  their  hoarse  cry. 

And  the  spirit  of  hate  had  fettered  its  rage; 
Then  a  blow  struck  him  down  like  a  bolt  from  tho  sky ! 

O  God,  could  I  cancel  this  blot  from  my  page  I 

But  the  record  is  made,  and  the  world  knows  the  rest  :— 

How  it  smothered  in  liowers  the  grief  on  his  bier, 
And  mourned  him,  of  men  the  truest  and  best. 

That  had  lived  out  the  span  of  a  mortal's  career; 
Yes,  the  record  is  made,  and  this  man  has  been  tried 

As  gold  in  a  furnace  that's  heated  seven-fold; 
But^the  urn  holds  no  dross  to  throw  idly  aside, 

For  fire  hath  determined  tlio  whole  mass  is  gold. 


iini  fM.  S'fiftiiH' 


Mary  A.'  Hnznlin  was  honi  in  Gorliam.  Me.,  Jan.  22,  1M2,  her  parents  removing  to 
Jackson  when  nhe  -vm  about  six  yean  of  a|;e.  Her  niotlitr's  early  days  were  spent  in 
Portland,  and  she  sang  for  some  time  in  the  choir  of  the  Christian  Church;  later  she 
returned  to  the  old  home  in  Gorham  to  care  for  her  aged  and  blind  fatlier.  Mary's  father, 
J.  M.  Hamlin,  tras  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  litvt  settlers  of  Gorham.  Miss  Itamlin 
designates  her  little  poems  as  **  Songs  in  the  Kight,"  tho  expressions  of  a  heart  under 
the  training  of  a  Divine  Hand.  She  has  a  siM)ntaneous  sympathy  with  others  who  are 
passing  under  the  cloud;  her  poems  are  tlic  niementiM's  of  the  **Jlarah  Wells'*  and 
'*  Klini  Ways"  of  life.  In  1874  she  took  charge  of  the  Dirifto  Ifwral,  of  Bangor,  and  haa 
written  stories  and  other  prose  articles.  She  is  now  preparing  a  poetical  work  for  publl- 
estlon. 


GLEANINGS. 
An6  she  went  and  came,  and  gleaned  in  the  field  after  the  reapen.'*— Ruth  11:  8. 

'Tis  not  for  me  with  zealous  care 

To  toil  for  earthly  praise : 
A  little  here,  a  little  there, 

Along  life's  devious  ways, 
Witli  what  He  gives  to  joyful  go 
And  seed  beside  all  waters  sow. 

Nor  may  my  arm  tlie  sickle  wield, 

With'reapers  brave  and  strong. 
To  gather  in  the  ripened  field 

With  shout  of  harvest  song; 
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But  where  brave  reapers  once  have  been, 
The  Master  gives  me  leave  to  glean. 

Of  this  not  selfishly  to  make 

A  sheaf  for  earthly  store; 
But  what  lie  gives  to  gladly  take 

And  use  and  gioan  for  more. 
Thankful  when  g<»lden  sheaves  I  see, 
That  this  sweet  task  was  left  for  me. 

I  may  not  reap,  I  may  not  bind. 
The  sheaves  of  ripened  wheat; 

But  should  some  reaper  fall  behind, 
Faint  from  the  toil  and  heat, 

The  frail,  veiled  gleaner  there  may  bring 

A  cooling  draught  from  bubbling  spring. 

And  as  I  glean  from  day  to  day, 

I  yet  perchance  may  see 
Some  rare,  ripe  cluster  on  the  way 

Left  purposely  for  mo. 
Gladly  I  'd  toil  from  mom  till  night, 
But  to  find  favor  in  His  sight. 

I  may  not  join  the  joyous  key. 
With  those  who  bind  the  grain; 

But  as  the  song  floats  back  to  me, 
I  Ml  chant  the  sweet  refrain. 

And  thus  my  note  of  praise  I'll  yield 

To  tlie  rich  Master  of  the  field. 


§mnm  g.  §aottfbs. 


EmmaCoombA — tho  initial  **  J  '*  being  only  borrt>fre(l  from  that  of  a  friend,  and  inserted 
witli  her  own  as  ht*r  pen  initial— was  born  in  I>ain:\riscotta.  where  she  resided  and 
attendeil  school  until  sho  was  serentet^n  years  of  age.  At  irregular  intenrals  she  also 
attended  school  at  Lincoln  Acail«Mny,  Newc-istle.  Slit^  commeucoil  the  study  of  JL  itin  at 
twelve  years  of  ago,  and  at  fourteen  wst9  reading  Virgil's  .Kiieid.  Soon  after  she  remored 
to  Bath.  Her  first  poem  was  an  oI>ituary  on  the  deat!i  of  a  schoolmate,  and  wa-i  written 
at  the  early  age  of  nine  years.  When  eighteen  years  old  Miss  C'OJmb^  was  pronrated  by 
a  severe  and  long-continuctl  illness,  and  during  the  (K^rioil  of  invalidism  wrote  several 
poems  for  the  Portland  Tr-itvirriirt  and  other  p^apors.  Hath  hai  been  her  hi>:n3  for  tho 
past  twenty  years.  For  the  past  six  years  Miss  Co«):nb3  iLiS  given  her  attention  princi- 
pally to  art,  which  is  the  vocation  of  her  choice,  but  still  oooaslonally  writes  both  in 
prose  and  verse. 


GROWIXG  OLD. 

Gray  hairs  ?  so  soon  ?    *T  was  but  yesterday 
I  complacently  smoothed  my  locks  of  gold; 

Gray  hairs,  they  say,  are  a  sign  of  age — 
Can  it  be  true  I  am  growing  old  ? 
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And  surely  cnoujjh,  my  face  does  wear 
An  expression  for  youth  too  wise  and  cold; 

A  prophetic  wrinkle  is  in  my  brow, 
And  I  see  iu  my  eyes  my  story  all  told. 

And  now  I  review  it,  how  lonj^  ago, 

Since  in  that  spring-time  soft  and  mild 
I  lirst  discovrred  with  j)leased  surprise 

The  face  of  a  maiden,  instead  of  a  child. 

What  a  sweet  hmg  time  ago  it  was, 

That  I  looked  through  such  hopeful,  expectant  eyts, 
That  I  dreamed  such  wayward,  fanciful  dreams 

Beneath  such  changcahle  April  skies! 

O  beautiful  youth,  hast  thou  left  me  so  soon  ? 

Thy  kisses  scarce  cold  on  cheek  and  hrow  V 
With  all  thy  promises  unfulfilled — 

Unheeded  and  broken  thy  softest  vow  ? 

Will  the  sweet  south  breezes  never  again 

Wliisj>er  a  tale  in  my  waiting  ears  ? 
Will  the  daisies  and  violets  never  again 

Tell  me  the  fortunes  of  future  years  ? 

W^ill  the  robins  and  blue-birds  sing  no  moro 
Their  teiulerest  songs  as  they  pass  me  by  ? 

And  the  honey-bees  bear  no  message  to  mo 
As  about  me  on  gossamer  wings  they  tly  ? 

For'answer,  the  south  wind  comes  to  my  ear 
With  whispers  no  more,  but  with  gentle  moan; 

The  dreamy  hum  of  the  bee  is  still — 
The  flowers  are  dead  and  the  birds  are  flown. 

Tho  daisies  and  violets  lie  dank  at  my  feet, 
Nor  lift  as  I  pass  them  each  gentle  head; 

Of  tho  future  no  more  will  they  breathe  to  me — 
The  book  may  be  closed,  for  tho  story  is  i*cad. 

Farewell,  forever,  O  beautiful  youth ! 

In  the  sigh  of  each  breeze  I  can  hear  thy  knell, 
With  all  thy  mystical,  golden  dreams, — 

Farewell,  O  beautiful  youth,  farewell! 


Editor  Twitclicll,  of  tlio  Gorhnm  Mrytintnincfr.  uaB  born  in  Bclhel,  Me.,  Juno  27, 
IS42,  \iliere,  as  one  of  his  faottioiis  fricndn  n'nmrk<>ii,  '*ho  sucocfsfully  MUig  tho 
•Squall.*"  Virpii  rcof  IthI  his  <-(liir:ttion  «t  the  to\»n  j«ohool  nnd  Goulflu  Aciuleniyat 
Bethel  until  be  \kaB  IC  years  old,  \\hvi\  ho  took  a  notion  to  becouie  a  photographer,  and 
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pnicMccd  tliat  art  in  Rt>tlioI.  P(>rtlnn«1  aiul  Boston  f(»r  sevenil  years.  In  1863  he  enli9t«d 
in  the  Maine  infantr)*.  but  not  |i;t<sin;;  tlit>  miinIUmI  examination,  he  snlMeqaently  got  A 
po:»itiou  in  the  !«anit:iry  <'oiiwMl>.->ion.  aii«l  was  ^tatione*!  at  City  Point,  Va.,  until  the  bat- 
tle of  Peten^biir;;!!.  He  \va<  t!if  n  onli-U'd  to  Uichnion<i,  and  rtjmainetl  there  till  the  close 
of  the  war.  Later,  he  work«tl  in  the  orticcH  of  ilin  Ihith/  Star  and  Aflrertiser,  in  Port- 
land, Me.,  for  six  years.  Aft»T  a  trip  «»f  three  niontli:*  in  the  far  West,  vhere  he  went  to 
regain  his  he:tlth,'he  cani«  Inek  to  l't»rtlan«i.  and  \vu»  a  trui«ir  for  two  years.  After  .-MSt- 
ing  a»  clerk  for  three  iieis<>nsin  tho  Wauinln^o  Hoiwe,  at  Jelferstm.  N.  it.,  he  went  toGor- 
hani.  N.  H.,  and.  in  April.  1877.  eiitubli«»hfd  the  Mountahwer,  which  he  still  nianages 
ably  and  profitably. 


DON'T  STAB  IIIM  IX  THE  BACK. 

If  you  have  :i  grudcro  a^iin.st  :\  ra  m  — sorn?  f.inoied  wronjj — you  blame. 

Would  it  not  be  far  better  to  face  liim  with  the  same, 

Than  to  follow  liim  in  silence,  like  a  blood-hound  on  a  track, 

And  when  you  get  him  cornered  to  stab  liira  in  the  back? 

Perhaps  you  may  be  sensitive,  and  think  because  yoiCre  en*ed, 
Vour  friend  has  ceased  to  love  you  —your  heart  is  strangely  stirretl. 
When  you're  the  one  that's  kicking  like  an  enraged  jumping-jack. 
And  before  you  aro  aw.ire  of  it  you've  stabbed  him  in  the  back. 

We  do  not  mean  you've  struck  a  blow  in  anger  or  in  strife, 
With  a  sharp-pointed  dagger  or  a  murderer's  keen  knife. 
But  in  your  ex:isperation,  by  some  sleight-handed  knack, 
Your  tongue  w;ts  used,  instead  thereof,  to  stab  him  in  the  back. 

If  you  would  bo  more  mnrcif  ul  to  all,  be  kind  and  true, 
You  must  try  tt>  do  by  others  as  you'd  have  them  do  by  you. 
And  if  a  friend  untliinkingly  should  give  your  nose  a  whack. 
Just  hit  him  square  between  the  eyes— doii'f  stab  him  in  the  back. 


THE  OLD  FLAX-WHEEL. 

Grandma  sat  there  in  her  old  arm-chair,  humming  her  favorite  tune. 
Her  head  was  white  but  her  face  as  bright  as  a  leafless  rose  in  June; 
She  tapped  her  heel  as  she  turned  her  reel,  in  a  sing-song  way  so  queer, 
I  can  hear  her  yet,  and  I'll  never  forget,  though  I  live  a  hundred  year. 
The  distaff's  rebound  as  it  turned  around,  and  grandma's  cry,  "Take 

care ! " 
'Twas  always  my  fate,  I  found  too  late,  the  "old  thing"  pulling  my  hair. 

She'd  sit  upright  from  morn  till  night,  nor  think  it  w«as  a  tax, 
Witli  too  and  heel  she'd  turn  the  wheel  and  fmger  the  glossy  fl.ax; 
The  old  black  cat  asleep  on  the  mat,  the  clock  so  tall  and  queer 
Its  tick,  tick,  tick,  and  the  wheels'  click,  click,  were  musical  sounds  to 

hear; 
The  fiery  blaze  from  the  tire-phtce  made  shadows  on  the  wall 
Of  revolving  reel  and  spinning  wheel,  with  grandma  over  all. 
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Old  grandma,  alas !  has  gone  to  rest,  and  many  long  years  have  flown, 
She 's  now  at  rest  among  the  blest,  while  I  to  a  man  have  grown. 
I've  her  old  wheel  here,  to  me  *tis  dear,  I  gaze  on  it  now  with  pride. 
To  me  it's  a  sacred  souvenir  since  the  day  old  grandma  died; 
But,  alas!  it  is  now  a  useless  thing  to  girls  of  this  modern  day, 
Because  they  caiuiot  learn  to  spin— /or  ihei/  are  not  built  that  way. 


THE  DUDE. 

What  is  nothing  ?  please  to  tell  me, 
If  you  know,  now  don' t  be  rude ; 

I  would  know  if  out  of  nothing 
Comes  a  something—called  a  dude. 

If  a  dude  is  simply  nothing, 
What  in  thunder  must  ho  be  ? 

For  we  cannot  get  a  (xuotient 
From  a  cypher — don't  you  see  ? 

Did  a  zephyr  plant  a  bubble 

In  the  shadow  of  a  storm  ? 
Was  it  nursed  by  sweet  aroma  V 

Did  the  rainbow  give  it  form  ? 

Well,  perhaps  there's  something  in  it 
Not  so  strange  when  rightly  viewed — 

Out  of  something  comes — well,  nothing, 
Out  of  nothing  comes — a  dude. 


te  ^ttttmm  0sgaad, 


Miiw  Kate  Patnam  Osgood  was  bom  in  Fryebarg.  that  old  and  quiet  vilUupe,  noted  for 
sending  out  so  many  able  literati  of  lx>tli  sexes.  For  a  number  of  years  tEe  poems  of 
this  author  have  appeared  in  the  best  pubiicatious  of  the  day.  both  secular  and  religious, 
and  many  of  her  pieces  have  been  extensively  copied.  She  is  a  sister  of  James  U.  Os- 
good, recentlT  a  book-publisher  in  Bodtou,  and  iiowr  in  £agUuid,  also  a  natire  of  Frye- 
barg.   Mist  Osgood  resides  near  Boston. 


DRIVING  HOME  THE  COWS. 

Out  of  the  clover  and  blue-eyed  grass 
He  turned  them  into  the  river-lane; 

One  after  another  he  let  them  pass, 
Then  fastened  the  meadow-bars  again. 

Under  the  willows,  and  over  the  hill. 
He  patiently  followed  their  sober  pace; 
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The  merry  whistle  for  once  was  still. 
And  somethin<nr  shadowed  the  sunny  face. 

Only  a  boy!  and  his  father  had  said 

He  never  could  lot  his  youngest  go: 
Two  alreaily  were  lying  dead 

Under  the  feet  of  the  trampling  l^e. 

But  after  the  evening  work  was  done, 
And  the  frogs  were  loud  in  the  meadow-swamp, 

Over  his  shoulder  he  slung  his  gun 
And  stealthily  followed  the  foot-patli  damp, 

Across  the  clover  and  through  the  wheat. 
With  resolute  heart  and  purpose  grim, 

Though  cold  was  the  dew  on  his  hurrying  feet, 
And  the  blind  bat^s  flitting  startled  him. 

Thrice  since  then  hid  the  lanes  been  white. 
And  the  orchards  sweet  with  apple-bloom; 

And  now,  when  the  clouds  came  back  at  night. 
The  feeble  father  drove  them  home. 

For  news  had  come  to  the  lonely  farm 
That  three  were  lying  where  two  had  lain; 

And  the  old  man's  tremulous,  palsied  arm 
Could  never  lean  on  a  son's  again. 

The  summer  day  grew  cool  and  late. 

He  went  for  the  cows  when  the  work  was  done; 
But  down  the  lane,  as  he  opened  the  gate. 

He  saw  them  coming  one  by  one: 

Brindle,  Ebony,  Speckle  and  Bess, 
Shaking  their  horns  in  the  evening  wind; 

Cropping  tlie  buttercups  out  of  the  grass- 
But  who  was  it  following  close  behind  ? 

Loosely  swung  in  the  idle  air 

The  empty  sleeve  of  army  blue; 
And  worn  and  pale,  from  the  crisping  hair. 

Looked  out  a  face  that  the  father  knew. 

For  gloomy  prisons  will  sometimes  yawn, 

And  yield  their  dead  unto  life  again; 
And  the  day  that  comes  with  a  cloudy  dawn 

In  golden  glory  at  last  may  wane. 

The  great  tears  sprang  to  their  meeting  eyes; 

For  the  heart  must  speak  wlien  the  lips  are  dumb: 
And  under  the  silent  evening  skies 

Together  they  followed  the  cattle  home. 
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MARGARETS  CHAMBER. 

It  is  a  lofty  turret-room, 
Leaf-bowered,  and  set  about  with  bloom, 
Where,  by  the  lattice,  lurks  the  breeze, 
To  rob,  unseen,  the  searching  bees. 
And  flutter  in  a  petal  wet 
With  honey-dew  to  Margaret. 

It  is  the  falling  of  the  night, 

Yet  in  the  chamber  burns  no  light. 

Scarce  visible  about  the  room 

Vague  forms,  just  shadowed  through  the  gloom 

Familiar  forms  whereon  is  set 

The  impress  still  of  Margaret. 

There,  from  its  corner,  glimmers  tall 
Her  harp  against  tlie  western  wall: 
About  the  chords  not  yet  unstrung. 
The  chords  so  late  that  thrilled  and  sung. 
Something  of  sweetness  lingers  yet. 
Left  by  the  touch  of  Margaret. 

A  moonlight  glint,  that  seems  to  shift 
And  play  upcm  a  mountain-drift; — 
White-drapericd  from  foot  to  head 
The  straight  and  slender  couch  is  spread. 
Beneath  whose  snowy  coverlet 
But  yester-night  slept  Margaret. 

Upon  the  panel  opposite 
A  girl  that  watching  seems  to  sit: 
The  last  faint  gleam  about  the  place 
Lingers  upon  the  pictured  face, 
The  wide  and  wistful  eyes  that  met 
Each  morn  the  eyes  of  Margaret. 

Is  it  a  statue  from  the  wall. 
Broken  from  off  its  pedestal. 
There,  in  the  middle  of  the  room — 
Death  aping  Life  amid  the  gloom  ? 
White  face,  white  form,  so  coldly  set. 
So  strangely  like  to  Margaret! 

No  statue,  yet  a  thing  of  stone, 

The  form  that  lietli  there  alone  I 

A  stone  that  once  had  warmth  and  breath; 

Life's  image  frozen  into  death: 
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The  marble  mold,  iu  beauty  set, 
That  yesterday  was  Margaret  I 

Come  forth,  and  leave  her  there  to  keep 
Her  soundless,  sightless  trance  of  sleep. 
There,  in  the  falling  of  the  night. 
Shut  in  the  chamber  without  light. 
Shadow  and  silence  round  her  met — 
Death's  fitting  watch  for  Margaret. 

Only  the  moon  her  face  may  see — 
As  calm,  as  cold,  as  pale  as  she! 
Only  the  breeze  may  whisper  there- - 
Mysterious  dweller  of  the  air  I 
Nothing  beside  may  dare  to  set 
A  touch  of  earth  on  Margaret! 


^Iberi  ^lishii  gotten. 


Albert  E.  Jones  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Weld,  on  the  west  slope  of  Mount  Blue,  Aoir. 
J 6, 1842.  His  parents  removetl  to  Farmington  when  he  was  one  year  of  age,  and  from 
theLce  went  to  Salem  when  he  was  four  years  old.  two  years  later  going  to  Phiilips. 
After  residing  in  the  latter  place  one  vear.  the  family  mored  back  to  Salem.  In  May. 
1SS5.  Albert  went  with  his  parents  to  the  town  of  Strong,  where  he  has  resided  most  of 
the  time  until  1878,  when  he  went  to  Topeka,  Kansas,  his  present  home.  The  following 
poem  from  his  pen  appeared  in  the  Phillips  Phonograph. 


MOUNT  BLUE. 

Beneath  the  mountain's  rugged  slope 
My  eyes  first  saw  the  light,* 

Where  noon-day's  sun  gave  joy  and  hope, 
And  gathering  shadows  told  of  night. 

The  summit  viewed  from  fore  and  aft. 
Majestic  tower  seen  at  sea; 

A  solid  fortress  with  piercing  shaft, — 
Art  fails  to  build  a  dome  like  thee ! 

Thrust  from  the  earth  long  ages  back, 
Thy  walls  show  signs  of  wear; 

Of  glaciers  in  their  southern  track, 
Moving  in  darkness,  who  knows  where  ? 

Could  human  eyes  see  past  the  door 
That  guards  thy  wondrous  birth ; 

The  mist  of  time  roll  from  the  shore. 
How  grand  thy  rising  from  the  earth ! 

*The  writer  was  bom  at  the  foot  of  this  mountain. 
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Piled  high  above,  unmoved  by  blast, 

Thy  form  is  dear  to  me, 
As  in  my  youth  those  years  swift  passed, 

To-day  this  land-mark  still  I  see. 


it 


On  the  mountiin  to])  appearing;,* 
Lo,  the  sacred  herald  stands," 
Was  sung  in  faith  to  hearts  endearing, 
Its  echoes  wafted  o'er  the  land. 

The  smiling  vale  thy  spire  above, 
A  beacon  may  it  ever  shine. 

Guiding  the  heart  to  home  and  love, 
Mt.  Blue,  1  fondly  call  thee  mine! 


MIm  Harriette  G.  Ponnt*  11  was  horn  In  nrun«wick,  Mo.,  mv\  now  resides  in  the  old  hh- 
toric  town  of  Salem,  Ma?*?.,  on  a  utref't  named  for  one  of  onr  Maine  Poets,  the  di-^tln- 
gnishod  Hawthorne.  MIm  Pennell  h>««  wrltt»*n  very  aeoi»pt:thlv  for  the  columns  of  fnt- 
tnn^  Rfarih  Magazine,  the  Boston  Tranncript^  the  Bonton  liud'jet,  and  other  literary 
publicationa. 


I 


BESIDE  THE  SEA. 

'Xeath  the  rustling,  spreading  branches. 
Close  beside  the  summer  sea. 

Where  the  waves*  low  whispering  music 
Breathes  it«  ceaseless  mystery. 

Gently  o'er  my  slumberous  senses 
Falls  the  distant  church  bells*  chime. 

While  within  the  sheltered  beaches 
Flows  the  tide  in  songs  sublime. 

Round  me  rolls  the  measured  cadence 
Throbbing  o'er  my  bi*ain  and  heart; 

Thronging  memories  gleam  undying, 
Till  they  seem  of  life  a  part! 

O'er  the  cliffs  the  sun  is  shining. 
And  the  flowers  of  golden  g'ow 

Wave  their  plumes  of  graceful  beauty 
Where  the  freshening  sea  winds  blow. 


•Many  years  ago  a  great  meeting  was  held  on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Blue,  and  a  hymn 
was  read  and  sung  containing  these  two  lines. 
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Just  tlie  same  the  birds  are  singing; 

Just  the  same  the  waters  flow; 
All  around,  beneath,  above  me, 

Strangely  breathes  of  long  ago. 

When  a  gentle  form  was  near  me, 

Sat  beside  the  summer  sea, 
Heard  the  same  soft,  dreamy  music. 

Shared  her  pure,  sweet  thoughts  with  me. 

Now  I  tread  the  tangled  pathway 

All  along  the  wooded  shore. 
Living  o'er  in  silent  sadness 

Glad,  sweet  days  that  come  no  more. 

There's  no  tender  voice  beside  me, 

Still  the  pines  beside  the  sea 
Whisper  of  a  heavenly  spirit. 

Of  the  love  it  brought  to  me. 


THE  ORIOLE. 

Hark,  *tis  the  oriole's  song, 
Sweet,  worshipful,  deep  in  delight; 

There's  a  spell  divine  in  the  radiant  voice. 
Outbreaking  from  mom  till  night! 

O  sweet  in  the  flush  of  dawn 

Comes  the  golden  melody ; 
And  for  lonely  shadows  no  place  is  found 

In  the  message  he  sings  to  me ! 

Then  the  voice  like  a  spirit  floats 
And  breathes  on  the  charmM  air; 

Till  the  long  spring  days  more  blissful  seem. 
And  the  sunny  world  more  fair. 

O  creatures  of  life  and  beauty! 

O  voice  divine  and  dear! 
We  know  when  we  hear  thy  sweet  notes  ring, 

That  the  perfect  summer's  near! 


ThU  lady  was  born  in  Waterville,  March  16,  IMS.  The  moat  of  bar  girlhood  waa  apent 
In  Uartland  with  her  father,  her  mother  having  died  when  she  waa  bat  aix  yean  old. 
She  graduated  from  the  academy  there  in  1869.  On  Mot.  12, 1864,  ahe  waa  married  to 
'W illiam  H.  Fogg,  of  Bath,  an  officer  in  the  navy  at  that  time.    After  paaring twenty-two 
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happv  yean  tozether,  she  passed  on  to  the  other  life,  Feb.  17, 1837,  learlng  her  husbMid 
mna  three  children  a  lasting  memory  of  her  virtues.  Too  much  cannot  he  said  of  her 
loveliness  of  character  and  person.  Patient.  hope<'ul,  sympathetic  and  tender,  all  hearts 
were  drawn  toward  her  instinctively.  The  Portland  Transcript,  to  which  she  had  been 
a  long  contributor,  said  of  her  that  *'no  one  who  hatl  seen  the  rare  loveliness  of  her  faoe 
ooula  ever  forget  it."   We  subj  oin  her  last  poem  published  in  that  paper  since  her  death. 


LIFE'S  NOVEMBER. 

I  said :  My  life  is  written  out, 

My  meagre  life  that  was  to  be 

So  full  of  hope,  so  free  from  doubt, 

So  full  of  boundless  charity. 

But  as  some  weed  that  bore  its  flower 

With  pride,  because  it  was  a  weed. 

And  through  some  tempest's  angry  hour 

Its  petals  dropped,  and  left  indeed 

Barren  the  stalk  on  which  it  grew. 

But  living  still,  through  cold  and  rain. 

It  dreams  of  skies  which  once  were  blue, 

And  buds  that  yet  may  come  again. 

Therein  our  likeness  ceases,  for 

I  have  no  hope  of  future  bloom, 

And  back  to  seasons  turn  that  saw 

My  flowers  and  breathed  their  sweet  perfume. 

I  must  awake !  and  from  me  shake 
This  lethargy  of  heart  and  brain : 
All  times  are  seasons  of  our  Lord, 
And  he  can  make  them  bloom  again. 

We  fear  our  lives  are  written  out — 
Wilt  Thou  create  and  Thou  renew  ? 
Take  from  our  hearts  the  fear  and  doubt. 
With  new  resolves  our  souls  imbue. 

O  give  us  hope  instead  of  fear, 
O  give  us  faith  instead  of  doubt; 
With  charity  and  love  anear 
O  may  our  lives  be  written  out  I 


ONLY  A  BIRD'S  NEST. 

Only  a  bird's  nest  I  you  wonder  I  stand. 

Holding  the  tangled  shreds  in  my  hand ! 

Only  a  bird's  nest  I  torn  and  brown. 

Tost  by  the  winds  from  the  oak-tree  down. 

The  tree  we  watched  in  sunny  weather, 

When  robins  were  building,  and  talking  together. 
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Syringas  were  falling  like  snow-flakes  white 

Over  the  steps,  and  the  glad  sunlight 

Crowned  like  a  halo  her  curls  of  gold, 

As  I  whispered  to  her  the  story  old, 

The  sweet  old  story,  sobbed  or  sung, 

In  every  heart  since  the  world  was  young. 

Her  work  lay  idle;  we  watched  the  nest 
And  the  robins  flying  in  eager  quest, 
**  For  something  they  had  not  found,''  I  said; 
*'  They  seek  for  a  curl  from  this  golden  head.' 

"The  nest  should  be  lined  with  silken  floss," 
Then  back  the  golden  waves  she  tost, 
"And  so  it  shall  be!"  she  quickly  said. 
As  a  curl  was  shorn  from  the  dainty  head, 
And  upward  tossed,  by  the  branches  won, 
In  their  leafy  net,  like  a  wave  of  sun. 

Over  the  steps  the  snow-flakes  fall. 

The  winds  through  leafless  branches  call. 

And  I,  alas!  my  life  is  lone, 

For  robins  southward  long  have  flown. 

And  where  we  watched  them  build  together, 

I  stand  alone  in  wintry  weather. 

Holding  a  bird's  nest  brown  and  bare, 

But  golden-lined  with  her  shining  hair. 


^o§e^  ^ighhnd  0reene, 


Mo6es  H.  Greene  was  bom  in  Chester,  N.  H..  March  10. 1843.  He  resided  for  a  while  in 
Kittery,  Me.,  where,  in  view  of  old  Ocean  and  the  jeweled  bosom  of  the  Piscataqoa 
Kiver,  he  courted  the  muses.  Later,  he  removed  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  now  resides 
in  Haverhill.  Mass.,  where  he  is  engaged  in  business.  Mr.  Qreene,  in  leisure  hours,  has 
written  for  various  publications,  and  is  connected  with  the  Bradfonl  Farmers*  and 
Mechanics*  Literary  Institute. 


CHANGED. 

Hark!  through  the  gray  woods  dying  with  a  moan. 
Softly  the  winds  are  sighing, — **  Winter's  gone.'' 
Here  where  often  memory  calls  us, 
AYhere  the  joys  of  sense  enthrall  us. 

Where  no  grievious  thought  befalls  us  of  what  hath  been. 

Winter's  gone! 
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Bright  may  the  spring-time  find  us— full  of  joy; 
Free  from  all  cares  that  bind  us, — sin's  alloy. 
God's  right  arm  around  us,  guarding, 
On  his  promises  enlarging, 

Written  o*er  life's  newest  margin,  of  what  shall  be. 

Winter  's  gone  I 

Then  in  our  \jroodland  bowers  yet  to  be, 
Oft  we*ll  mark  the  shining  hours  glad  and  free; 
And  hand  in  hand  we  '11  wander, 
Fully  blest  together  ponder 

'  Neath  the  fair  spring  sky— up  yonder  our  sun  shines  free, — 

Winter's  gone! 

Sweetly  sings  the  morning  lark  overhead; 
Spring  has  banished  winter's  dark;  on  we're  led, 
Where  the  rill  is  sweetly  playing. 
Where  through  leafy  bowers  straying, 
All  its  summer  joys  disj)laying  round  us  ever — 

Winter's  gone! 

Undulating  on  the  river,  buds  and  bloom. 
Rocking  in  our  boat  of  i>leasure,  midst  perfume, 
£arth*s  full  joys  are  o'er  us  blending — 
Not  a  thought  that  needs  amending, 
Not  a  shade  of  doubt  ]>ortending  any  sadness, — 

Winter's  gone! 


J«f«rf  §ol' 


Alfred  Cole  was  bora  in  Hnrtfonl,  Mc.,  May  16,  1SI3,  an<1  was  the  youngest  of  six  ohil- 
dren.  His  father.  Leiiuiel  Cole,  was  an  active  biutiness  man.  Alfred  paraed  his  boyhood 
on  the  farm,  attending  the  district  nchools  and  the  high  Rchools  at  Canton.  Early  in 
18CI  the  family  muvcd  to  Huckfleld  Village.  He  attended  the  high  8<diool  there,  and  sub- 
sequently entered  Hebron  Aauloiny,  and  also  had  one  year's  schooling  in  Boston.  Owiuff 
to  ill  health  he  continued  a  course  of  study  at  homo,  acquiring  an  ardent  taste  for  classi- 
cal literature,  which  he  has  always  cultivateil.  He  engaged  in  trade  about  ayear  in  Buck- 
field,  and  subsequently  engaged  with  a  nursery  tlrni  at  Qeneva,  N.  Y.,  representing  that 
firm  for  several  ye-ars  at  their  Boston  oflice,during  their  delivery  season.  He  afterwards 
engaged  in  the  same  business  for  hiniself.  In  1878  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  £. 
Storer,  of  Buckflcld.  He  has  held  various  town  offices  in  Buckfield,  where  be  is  now  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  and  IVtstniaster,  having  been  appointed  to  the  latter  offloe  in 'the 
fall  of  1885.  His  writings,  consisting  mostly  of  |)oems  and  sketches,  bave- appeared  in 
the  Portl&nd  Transcript  and  various  other  papers  and  magazines. 


MY  MOTHER. 

Old  and  wrinkled,  with  silvery  hair, 
And  eyes  bedimmed  with  the  touch  of  time, 

My  mother  sits  in  her  old  arm-chair, 
Weaving  threads  of  gold  with  her  autumn  rime. 

Once  my  mother  was  young  and  fair, 
When  the  wood-lark  warbled  her  wedding  chime. 
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And  she  ofttimes  speaks  of  the  quaint  old  ways 

Of  the  long  ago,  and  catches  gleams 
From  the  summer-land  of  her  vanished  days, 

Through  the  mists  of  years,  till  the  present  teems 
With  scenes  that  gladdened  her  childish  gaz« 

And  forms  that  peopled  her  youthful  dreams. 

The  old  log-house,  with  its  homely  cheer, 
She  remembers  well,  and  how,  when  a  child, 

She  strayed  to  her  father's  clearing  near 
O'er  a  corduroy  road,  through  forests  wild — 

A  way  that  grew  fairer  year  by  year 
Till  fields  of  plenty  beside  it  smiled. 

She  recalls  the  preacher,  rigidly  brave 

To  battle  with  creeds  and  foes  unseen, 
The  quaint  old  church,  with  its  echoing  nave, 

It8]old-time  choir  and  Sabbaths  serene; 
While  summer  now  over  the  preacher*s  grave 

And  the  site  of  the  church  spreads  a  mantle  of  green. 

She  sits^withjher  knitting  and  heedeth  not 
TheJways|of^the  world  that  come  and  go; 

Its  murmurs  of  strife  are  scarcely  caught 
From  the  far-off  tides  that  ceaselessly  flow. 

Home  is  her  world,  in  a  lowly  lot: 
Her  crown  was  won  where  the  daisies  grow. 

AnH  I  am  the  hero  of  that  world, 
The^enius  of  all,  whom  her  minstrels  sing — 

I,  80  nameless,  an  atom  swirled 
In  the  throng,  where  the  deeds  of  the  great  scarce  ring; 

Forfme  love's  banner  is  gently  unfurled — 
I  am  the^hero,  I  am  the  king. 

Old  and  wrinkled !    Those  lines  of  care 

Were  written  for  me;  there  is  wealth  untold 

Blossoming  out  from  her  silvery  hair, 
Better  to  me  than  houses  and  gold. 

Once  my  mother  was  young  and  fair; 

God  bless  her  now  she  is  wrinkled  and  old ! 


Elizabeth  ^omer$e  flurgm. 

MIm  B.  C.  Durgin  was  born  in  Portland,  Mar  26. 1843.  Her  father  was  Dr.  O.  £.  Dar- 
win, who  practiced  medicine  in  Portland  and  Ticinity  lialf  a  century.  MIm  Dnnrin  grad- 
uated at  Qorhatn  Seminary,  and  was  a  teacher  in  her  native  State,  and  in  New  xork,  for 
iiome  time.  Her  home  is  now  in  Deering,  where  she  lives  with  her  only  sister  and  her 
adopted  child.    She  has  written,  and  translated,  many  fine  poems. 


ELIZABETH  CONVERSE  DUBOIN.  CS77 

A  "FAIR'  ARGUMENT. 

Bright  scarlet  blushed  the  maple-leayes, 

The  elms  were  turning  golden, 
And  future  oaks  in  acorn-cups 

Right  daintily  were  holden. 
Upon  the  eastern  sky,  each  mom. 

There  shone  a  wondrous  comet, 
And  wise  and  foolish  gazed,  and  made 

Their  own  deductions  from  it. 

While  thus  Dame  Nature  magnified 

Her  wonders,  past  all  telling, 
Lo !  hands,  accounted  small  and  weak» 

Gigantic  wrongs  were  felling; 
A  wonder,  not  of  earth  or  sky. 

Made  men  pause  in  their  walking. 
And  question  whither  this  must  tend, — 

A  Woman's  Congress,  talking  I 

There  were,  who  said,  with  faces  grave, 

**  The  world  to  ruin  hurries; 
No  more  sweet  woman  stays  at  home. 

To  calm  the  household  worries. 
Henceforth  must  buttons  fall  like  loaves. 

And  needles  bright  grow  rusty, 
The  baby  roar  unheeded,  while 

The  husband  waxeth  crusty. 

**  For  how  can  Mrs.  Smith,  M.  D., 

Attend  to  household  matters  ? 
Or  Reverend  Mrs.  Jones  defend 

Her  family  from  tatters  ? 
Ah  I  who  shall  cook  the  dinners  now  ? 

A  famine  sore  awaits  us! 
While  yonder  woman,  eloquent, 

Of  pity  void,  berates  us. 

'^0!Solomon,  who  soughtest  long 

To^find  a  single  woman. 
And,  in  a  thousand,  found  not  one. 

We  greet,  with  heart-throb  human, 
Our  felJow-suffcrer;  but  ah  I 

What  would  have  been  thy  wailing, 
Hadst  seen  with  thy  prophetic  eye 

What  centuries  were  veiling: 

"That  beings,  wearing  woman's  form, 
And  woman's  lovely  features. 
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Should  farmers,  lawyers,  brokers  be 
Inventors,  authors,  teachers; 

In  short,  should  bohlly  undertaki» 
To  use  whatever  powers 

Move  from  within,  their  brains  or  hands. 
As  we,  their  lords,  use  ours  ?" 

Now  when  these  moaninj::s  masculine 

Were  on  the  air  uplifted, 
Straijifhtway  to  ears  most  womanly 

And  pitiful,  they  drifte<l. 
And  here,  to-nij^ht,  wo  offer  you, 

O  men,  so  persecuted  I 
An  argument  ]>otential,  and 

That  ciumot  be  refuted. 

"Who  thinks  tlie  art  of  sewing  lost 

Is  eordi.'dlv  invited 
To  look  upon  our  tables,  and 

Confess  he  was  benijrhted. 
Know  that  the  woman  liveth  still. 

Who,  wool  and  linen  taking. 
Works  skilfully,  with  willing  hands. 

All  needed  garments  making. 

And  that  her  merchandise  is  gowl 

Full  well  she  still  perceiveth. 
To-night  she  brings  her  foo<l  from  far. 

And  lirmlv  she  believeth 
That  fears  of  famine  cannot  bide, 

When  you  shall  test  her  cooking. 
Grant  us  your  mone\'  and  good  will. 

Our  rights  not  overlooking. 


^ohn  jffix  If i7/i;iwis. 


Bom  In  Portland,  Mo.,  Sept.  14,  1843.  AttentUil  tlie  Graronuvr  and  Hlgb  Schools  of 
Portland.  £ntere<l  the  ofliee.  of  the  City  Civil  Kngint^T  early  in  1850,  remaining  about 
nine  niontha,  when  ho  acceptt>d  a  (Ktsition  in  xhv  ilraughtiDg  department  of  the  Portland 
Compiany's  Works.  In  Novt-mber,  18('l,  enlisted,  and  \ia5  apiK>inted  Sei^eant  in  Co.  B, 
12tb  Maine  Regiment;  w:t«»  dischar^fd  for  di.-ability,  nt  Fi-rtrfM  Monroe,  Va.,  in  1862.  In 
May,  lSi4,  was  app<.>inte«l  Noting  Third  Assistant  Kiigineer  in  the  navv.and  served  in  that 
cai^Mcitv  on  the  blockado  off  i.'hnrli'fitoii,  S.  C  On  the  evacuation  of  tSiat  city  hissteamer, 
the  *•  (iladiolus,**  "vrai*  the  firnt  of  th«;  tlvet  lo  pass  the  ob^truotiors  and  reach  the  city.  In 
March.  1865,  reslgnetl  from  the  navy  to  accept  an  iipjiointnient  of  Second  Assistant  £ngi- 
neer  in  the  U.  S.  Kcvenue  hervire;  served  on  tlio  Boston  and  Portland  stations,  and 
pesignetl  therefrom  l>ec.  1, 18(.*-C.  Was  afterwards  employed  in  the  City  Civil  Engineer's 
<iffice  as  Second  Apsistaiit  >:nc>neer.  iiiid  for  cne  >«  ar  wun  acting  as  First  Assistant  £ngl- 
reer.  Kntered  the  office  of  the  WtstJ-ni  I-nitm  1"clegraph  Company.  Portland,  in  July, 
187!{.  and  was  appointed  Cashier  of  that  ofllee,  Feb.  1. 1S87.  He  has  contributed  both  in 
verse  audiprose  to  various  publications.  Wui;  married  to  M  iea  Addie  M.  Uussey,  of  Port«> 
Uud,  In  1877. 
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MIND  AND  TnOUGHT. 

**It'8  a  poor  rule  tli:it  clout  work  both  ways/'  we  aro  taught; 

But  here  :ui  exception  to  this  rule  you'll  lind: 
Absence  of  mind  is  often  the  presence  of  thought, 

But  absence  of  thouj^ht  is  never  presence  of  mind! 


THE  lUISTIMAX'S  DREAM. 

'Tis  an  old,  ohl  story — the  Irishman's  dream — 
Showinj;  that  sometimes  things  are  not  what],tlicy  seem; 
Uo  dreamed  one  nijjjht  that  a  friend  nskedjiim  to  drink — 
Of  coui*8e  he  accepted,  .iis  quick  as  a  wink, 

WhoB  asked  if  his  drink  should  be  hot  or  be  cold, 
Fie  allowed  lie'd  take  it  as  hot  as  tliey\sold; 
The  bartender  turned  some'Jiot^water  to  get — 
Perhaps  but  for  that  he  'd  been  slumbering  yet. 

But  just  at  this  point  he  awoke  with|[a  start, 
And  the  loss  of  his  drink  took  greatly  to  heart; 
**  I  was  a  fool,''  said  ho;  "  now  see. what  I've  got; 
I  should  have  hatl  it  co/d,  not  waited  io\\hot!'^ 


McCLELLAN. 

Halt,  Comrades,  here  I    Uncover  all ! 
Before  this  black  and  mournful  pall 
Bend  low  your  heads,  and^drop  a  tear 
On  this  gallant  soldier's  bier. 

He  was  a  soldier,  tried  an<l  true; 
Loved  by  his  country — loved  by  ycm; 
Tried  by  fire  in  that  dea*lly  strife, 
Ready  to  offer  e'en  his  life. 

Upon  his  brow  the  laurel  place; 
Cast  one  fond  look  upon  his  face, 
Then  slowly,  sadly,  all^depart 
Bearing  his  image  in^eacli  heart. 

O  sweetly  may  our  hero  rest, 
Who  stood  a  peer  among  the  best! 
May  gentle  zephyrs  waft  above, 
To  "Little  Mac,"  tlie  soldier's  love! 
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Predeiick  FairSeM  Foster  was  boru  in  Wintlirop,  Me.,  Oct.  11,  IS43,  where  bis  fkther. 
BfOT.  Frederic  Foster,  wm  p.istor  of  tlie  Uiiirersali«t  Societv.  lu  1845,  his  parent.<«  removea 
to  Backflold,  where,  iu  the  public  schools  aud  uiiiler  his  father's  iiistructioD,  he  fitted  for 
eoUege,  euteriug  Bowiloiu  hi  185t),  but  never  joining  his  class  by  reason  of  m  secoiid 
removal  of  his  |>arents  to  Meriden,  Conn,  in  1362  he  entered  the  Sophonnore  Claas  of 
Dartmouth  College.  hL*  father's  alnvi  m-tter,  from  which  he  was  grailoated  in  18^  For 
many  years  after  his  graduntiou  ho  taught  in  Maine,  M.assachusetts,  and  New  Hamp> 
•hire,  most  successfully,  devoting  much  of  his  leisure  time  to  literary  work,  at  which  he 
waa  also  successful  During  tlie  |»a.st  f«^w  years,  hn  h^  n^ided  lu  Weare,  N.  H.,  with 
His  mother,  and  given  himself  almost  entirely  to  liteniry  puntuits.  He  has  won  a  reputa- 
ble p(>:«itlon  in  the  world  of  lettt^rs.  His  esi>ecial  realm  has  been  that  of  prose  fiction; 
and,  though  making  no  claim  to  |M>etic.al  ability,  has  produced  verses  that  have  bad  a 
wide.circalation,  and  entitle  him  to  a  place  among  the  bards  of  to-day. 


IN  THE  TWILIGHT. 

Softly  tho  shades  of  eveniuj;  round  me  j^atlier, 
And,  in  their  depths,  brijjht  anjjcl  forms  I  see 

Of  loved  ones,  who  have  piissed  from  earth  forever: 
You  cannot  see  them;  plain  are  they  to  me. 

Lightly  across  my  brow  they  pass  their  lingers. 

Wafting  away  all  weariness  and  pain; 
Upon  my  lips  their  tender  ki.ss  now  lingers, — 
Such  I  ne'er  knew  before.    Shall  I  ag;un  ? 

In  accents  low,  so  low  they  reach  no  other 
Than  my  own  ear,  their  voices  come  to  mo; 

Soothing  and  gentle  words  from  father,  brother 
And  sist^jr,  too,  aie  spoken  silently. 

The  sam'?  fond  smiles  illuminate  their  faces. 
Which  they  were  wont  to  wear  long  years  ago. 

Before  they  went  from  earth  to  heavenly  plares; 
They  sweeter  smile  than  when  they  dwelt  below. 

I  stretch  my  arm  out,  thinking,  yet  how  vainly. 
To  clasp  the  lingers  that  have  touched  my  brow. 

I  fain  would  kiss  the  lips  I  felt  so  plainly 
Pros.sed  t.>  my  own.    I  cannot  feel  them  now. 

The  loving  words  which  thrilled  me  through  with  pleasurtt 
Bringing  glad  pe;u!e  and  comfort  to  my  soul, 

I  cannot  answer.     I  can  oidy  treasure 
Their  memories  blest,  as  on  the  years  shall  roll. 

The  shadows  round  me  noiselos.sly  are  creeping, 
Working  strange  fancies  both  on  wall  and  floor. 

Midst  them  I  search  for  those  who  have  been  keeping 
Their  watch  with  me.    I  see  them  now  no  more. 
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I  am  alone.     I  know  myself  far  purer 
That  they  have  been  a  little  while  with  me: 

Their  presence,  smiles,  words,  kisses  make  me  surer 
Their  love  will  end  but  with  eternity. 


EXCOUKAGEMEXT. 

A  kindly  smile,  a  cheery  word, 
Alone  to  me  were  j^iven; 

By  them  my  very  soul  was  stirred, 
Earth  made  to  seem  a  heaven. 


^eu'b  Jfrcdctiic  ^tarrett, 

TliiB  poet  was  born  in  Warron.  y\i\.  June  20,  1S44.  Ho  was  reared  on  the  farni  on 
wliich  liH  \\'.\»  born,  and  tluTe  liis  lionn'  has  ahvays  been.  He  was  employed  in  Portland, 
from  18G2  to  18C7.  and  Pubseqneiitly  b  anied  8t*iH'gr:ipby.  uhloh  he  practiced  for  a  time 
in  the  •'ourts  of  Maint'.  In  1877  he  was  elected  Clerk  of  Courts  for  Knox  County,  and 
has  8inoe  flMcd  that  position,  having  l»een  re-eleeteil  in  188()  and  1884.  Mr.  St  arret  t  began 
to  write  wrse  when  quite  younjr,  though  the  bnlk  of  what  he  Las  written  has  I»e€n  done 
quite  recently.  A  memorial  tribute  in  184'^~».  Mr  tttn  upon  the  day  f»f  the  National  fflft 
appointi.Ml  for  the  ib-ath  of  rresidcnt  Lincoln,  was  published  a  week  or  two  later  in  the 
Portln.fvl  Tr'fn^crf/it,  and  was  highly  |U-aised.  It  ai)^ieared  under  the  signature  "S  ** 
In  I88.J  Mr.  Starrett  conimeneed  the  8tu«ly  of  German,  at  HocklRnd,  with  a  (jerman 
teacher,  ami  lias  beeome  much  interested  in  this  language.  He  has  made  several  trnns- 
lations,  and  finding  his  nnierial.  both  original  and  trnnslateil,  accumulating  on  Iiih 
hamls.  he  published  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  volume  in  the  fall  of  1887,  nnder  the 
title  of  *'  PoeniH  and  Tr  in^Iation^,"  which  is  having  a  g<M>d  sale.  The  negative  fact  must 
bo  mentioned  that  ho  has  never  married;  as  Mr.  Peggotly  said  of  himself,  we  may  say  of 
Lewis,  he  is  a  "  biicheldoru." 


OLD  UNCLE  BILLY  WIIITTEMORE. 

I  call  to  mind  a  queer  old  man, 

Whom  well  I  knew  in  days  of  yore, — 
One  in  his  life  esteemed  by  all, 
Whom  everybody  used  to  call 
Old  Uncle  Billy  Whittemore. 

I  doubt  not  that  he  once  was  young. 

And  wore  a  frock  and  pinafore; 
But  howsoever  that  may  be. 
For  very  many  years  was  he 
Old  Uncle  Billy  Whittemore. 

He  was  a  simple-minded  man, 
Not  versed  at  all  in  bookish  lore. 

For  slight  had  been  his  chance  at  school, 

And  yet  not  anybody's  fool 
Was  Uncle  Billy  Whittemore. 
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A  little  garden-plat  he  tilled. 

And  larger  crops  each  year  it  bore 
Than  many  younger  men  will  scratch 
From  off  three  times  as  big  a  patch, — 
Old  Uncle  Billy  Whittemore. 

When  anybo<ly  asked  him  how 

He  made  it  \ield  such  goodly  store, 
He  said,  while  he  could  use  a  hoe, 
He  did  n't  mean  the  weeds  should  grow, — 
Shrewd  Uncle  Billy  Whittemore. 

The  worhl  his  neighborhood  bey<md. 

He  cared  but  little  to  explore; 
He  followed  peace,  and  hated  strife. 
And  loved  his  chihlren  and  his  wife,-- 
Old  Uncle  Billy  Whittemore. 

An  honest,  wholesome  life  he  lived; 

He  neither  gambled,  drank,  nor  swore,— 
Unless,  indeed,  an  oath  you  call 
That  phrase  of  his,  ^'Cmisani  it  all!'* 

Quaint  Uncle  Billy  Whittemore. 

He  used  it  when  he  spilled  his  milk. 

Or  when  his  Sunday  clothes  he  t<»re, 
Or  when  his  neighbors'  cattle  vexed. 
For  sadly  such  mishaps  perplexed 
Poor  Uncle  Billv  Whittemore. 

Throughout  the  winter  evenings  long. 
Before  the  lire  at  Thompson's  store. 

Perched  on  an  old  inverted  keg. 

Or  on  a  stool  that  lacked  a  leg. 
Sat  Uncle  Billy  Whittemore. 

He  used  to  fill  the  old  clay  pipe 

He  8moke<l  a  dozen  years  before. 
And  then  his  locofoco  match 
Across  his  pantaloons  would  scratch. 
Our  Uncle  Billy  Whittemore. 

And  as  he  smoked,  and  now  and  then 

Expectoi-ated  on  the  floor, 
He  heard  old  tales  and  gossip  new, 
Accepting  every  word  as  true. 

Plain  Uncle  Billy  Whittemore. 
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And  if  a  story  pleased  tlie  rest 

He  always  joined  in  the  encore; 
And  when  'twas  time  to  blow  the  light, 
Straight  to  his  home  he  went  each  night, 

Good  Uncle  Billy  Whittemore. 

But  by-Jind-by  there  came -a  time 

He  couldn't  go  beyond  his  door; 
And  then  the  doctor  shook  his  head 
When  people  called  to  him  and  said, — 

"How's  Uncle  Billy  Whittemore?*' 

And  when,  one  day,  the  bell  was  tolled. 

The  people  counted  up  four  score ; 
And  still  it  struck,  one,  two  !ind  three. 
Four,  five,  -then  stopped,  "Yes,  it  must  be 

Old  Uncle  Billy  Whittemore." 

Full  soon  his  body  to  the  grave, 

With  quiet  tread,  the  neighbors  bore. 
There  many  years  the  grass  has  grown, 
And  you  may  read  upon  the  stone:— 

"Hero  lieth  William  Whittemore." 


fiUviim  ^iltiice  ffflnxim. 

•■^William  W.  Maxim  W!«  born  in  BiickftfjM.  Oxforil  County,  Me.,  Sept.  19, 1844,  being 
the  fourth  of  a  family  of  ttMi  children,  all  of  whom  are  living  at  the  present  time,  (May, 
18S3)  the  oUle!«t  bein);;  forty-seveu  yo:irs  of  a;Te,  thti  youui^est,  (twins)  thirty.  His  parents 
were  Gapt.  Benjamin  and  Mrs.  Susanna  (K>irIow)  Maxim.  They  wore  both  flohool-teaoh- 
era,  and  both  possessed  considerable  poetic  talent.  William  was  passionately  fond  of 
poetry  when  a  child,  and  at  the  a^e  of  nvo  years  could  repeat  pa^e  after  page.  At  twelve 
years  of  age  he  oommencad  writing  for  the  press,  and  has  continued  to  write  occasion- 
ally ever  since.  He  has  also  been  engaged  by  agricultural  papers  in  other  States  to  fur- 
nish articles  upon  farm  topics.  He  has  liye^i  alone  on  a  large  estate  near  Mt.  Mica,  in 
Paris,  Me.,  for  many  years,  and  is  known  as  the  "  Literary  Juermit.*' 


STRANGERS. 

We  are  living  and  toiling  as  strangers 
In  a  land  that  we  call  our  own; 

We  .ire  passing,  like  priest  and  Levite, 
The  road  to  the  great  unknown. 

We  talk  of  the  golden  city, 
Of  friends  in  that  home  so  dear, 

But  scarcely  a  word  of  pity 
For  those  who  are  starving  here. 
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Starvinjj  for  love  anil  devotion 
And  the  tcraces  that  round  tliera  fall; 

Starving  for  pure  reli<?iou 
In  a  country  of  churches  tall. 

These  shadows  and  baubles  are  empty, 
Though  decktfd  with  the  treasures  of  art. 

And  the  light  of  a  life  bums  dimly 
When  love  has  gone  out  of  the  heart. 

We  read  in  the  legends  of  heroes, 
Who,  labors  of  love  to  bestow. 

Put  self  in  the  misty  back-ground 
And  build  up  the  kingdom  below^. 

May  we  ask  with  patience  enduring 
Like  the  servants  and  seekers  of  yore, 

That  the  faith  of  the  ancient  mirtyrs 
Might  visit  the  earth  once  more; 

Might  come  like  the  sjdendors  of  sunlight 

To  a  shadowy  groping  band; 
Might  come  like  the  rain  in  summer 

To  the  arid  and  dusty  land. 

For  the  same  old  passions  bind  us. 

And  the  same  afllictions  bow, 
And  we  know  th.it  the  G«>d  of  the  Hiblo 

Is  the  God  of  His  children  now. 


IX  THE  FUTURE. 

There  are  joys  locked  up  in  the  future 

That  only  the  angels  know, 
There  are  pains  and  crosses  and  trials 

That  our  wisdom  cannot  forego. 

But  stop,  there's  Aj'aith  in  the  future 
That  is  ample,  and  just,  and  true; 

There  is  courage  and  strength  to  conquer, 
And  a  grace  that  is  always  new. 


This  writer,  the  dmiphter  of  John  W.  nml  M.  O.  Colr«>n!.  was  bom  in  Hancock.  Hillii- 
bnro  f'otinty,  N.  If.,  in  1845.  Her  par*  nth  n  inovt-d  to  IVrtlaud.  Me  .  in  her  infancy,  and 
thBt  city  lian.  with  a  few  brief  int«  rva:9.  since  Wen  her  home.    She  was  educated 'in  the 

SubHc  and  prirate  ccboolit  of  the  city,  and  at  the  State  Nonnal  .School.     Like  her  lister, 
liUie  Colcord,  she  manifested  a  poetical  taste  at  an  early  aRe;  but  excepting  occaaional 
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fugitive  pieces  contribnted  to  different  joarnaU  over  various  signatures,  her  verses  hare 
been  pennml  for  pensonai  friends  and  Hocial  gitlierhig^.  often  iuoluding  lx>tli  vrurU  and 
music.  For  yean»  fliie  has  been  an  earnest  moniber  of  tlie  Catholic  ((Jntbe<lr]il)  church  In 
Portland,  having  cliarge  of  various  choirs  couneuted  with  the  sodalities  of  that  congre- 
gatiou. 


A   LESSOy. 

Sweet  Hope  anl  f  tir  Cvintoiitinjnt,  hand  in  hand, 
Sought  for  a  rostin-^-place  throujjliout  the  land. 

The  rich  man  was  too  busy  with  his  gold, 
The  poor  m  in  all  his  bitter  sorrows  told. 

The  sick  were  waitinjjfor  the  boon  of  health — 
And  everywhere  mjn  sought  for  fam3  or  wealth. 

Wearied  at  last  they  rested  by  the  way, 

Where  a  poor  blind  m.in  begged  for  alms  each  day. 

They  waited,  listening  for  his  tile  of  woe. 
Ere  onward  in  their  weary  search  they  go: 

W.tited  in  viin;  thoy  heard  a  murmured  prayer, 
And  saw  a  face  serene  and  free  from  care; 

The  blind  man  seemed  to  feel  their  presence  near. 
And  asked  an  alms  **  for  love  of  Christ  so  dear." 

"Silver  and  gold  we  haye  not/'  answered  they, 
"But  we  have  found  a  resting-place  to-day." 

They  askod  him  of  his  friends— t!iey  all  wore  dead; 
"But  God  loves  mt^,  and  [  love  Him,"  he  said. 

They  askod  him  if  ho  never  loagjd  for  sight: 
"Tiie  day  shines  but  the  brighter  for  the  night; 

And  God  the  Father  cares  for  m?  each  day. 
While  I  delight  t<>  do  His  will  alway." 

When  morning  cam 3,  they  soii'^ht  agiin  the  face 
So  lighted  by  the  Uoly  Spirit's  gr:\cc; 

But  God's  bright  angels,  coming  in  the  night, 
II  id  borno  his  soulaw.iy  to  roilms  of  light! 


RESURKEXIT. 

Enster  lilies  pure  and  white, 
Angels  clothed  in  robes  of  light 
Tell  the  world  that  Christ  is  risen 
From  the  grave,  that  dirksonis  prison. 
Let  us  hasten  to  his  feet, 
And  our  risen  Saviour  greet. 
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Gone  the  passion's  gloomy  hours, 
Now  we  twine  the  cross  with  flowers. 
Christ  has  borne  this  bitter  sadness. 
All  our  hearts  to  All  with  gladness. 
Kesurrexit,  let  us  sing, 
Welcome  to  our  risen  King. 

Autumn  leaves  grow  brown  and  sere. 
Earth  and  sky  seem  cold  and  drear. 
Flowers  beneath  the  snow  are  lying, 
Wintry  winds  a  requiem  sighing: 
But  when  winter's  storms  are  o'er, 
Then  the  flowers  shall  bloom  once  more. 

Thus  we  long  for  heaven's  glad  light. 
While  we  pass  through  earth's  dark  night: 
But  our  Saviour's  gone  before  us. 
And  his  love  is  ever  o'er  us. 
Star  of  Hope,  illume  our  way. 
Alleluia,  sing  to-day. 


achel  ffamerap. 


Rachel  Pomerov,  the  gifted  sipter  of  Edwurtl  N.  Pomeroy.  elfeirhere  represented  fn 
this  volume,  was  born  In  Yarmoath,  Me.,  March  9.  1846,  and  died  in  Boston,  Man.,  June 
16,  18S0.  Miss  Pomeroy  was  a  very  graceful  and  interestins  writer  and  iias  an  occ»- 
■tonal  contributor  to  the  leading  religious  and  literary  journals  and  magazinea. 


MAINE  WOODS. 

May-flower  from  over  the  sea, 

With  the  bloom  still  bright  on  your  lips. 
And  a  hint  of  odor  lingering  yet 

In  your  delicate  petal  tips; 
Nursling  shy  of  a  season  wild. 
Nature's  first  and  fairest  child. 

You  have  come  so  far,  so  far, 

Tender,  beautiful  thing. 
Out  of  the  sharp  New  England  woods. 

And  a  frosty  northern  spring. 
Yet  bringing,  methinks,  the  woodland  smell. 
Whose  spicy  wealth  I  know  so  well. 

Your  perfume  smote  on  my  sense 
Like  a  delicate,  dim  complaint; 
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Subtle  meanings  seem  to  hide 

In  the  woodland  murmurs  faint, 
And  the  city  gleaming  across  the  bay 
In  smoke  and  shadow  faded  away. 

For  one  amazing  hour 

The  dull  world  dies  to  me, 
Sky,  tree-top,  sudden  bird-note  grow 

Life's  sole  reality, 
And  O,  to  have  staid  there  all  alone, 
Afar  from  tiresome  school  and  town  I 

Flower  and  I  were  one. 

Earth  held  us  to  her  heart. 
Her  fragrant  breath  was  on  our  brows — 

But  she  let  her  babes  depart; 
Stealer  and  stolen  went  their  ways, 
Tet  she  loved  us  both  in  those  old  days. 

Yet,  O  enchanted  Mays, 

O  woodland  odors  wild. 
Have  you  ever  missed  from  then  to  now 

The  happy-hearted  child 
That  went  so  blithe  tlirough  yonder  wood, 
Tour  sun  and  bloom  in  her  dancing  blood.? 

Nay,  nature  spares  us  well. 
She's  our  foster-mother  at  best; 

'Tis  never  she  that  needs  our  love, 
But  we  that  need  her  rest; 

So  she  gathers  us  back  to  her  veins  at  last, 

And  new  life  comes  to  repeat  the  past. 

But,  O  forests  fair,  as  of  old, 
And  May-blossoms  over  the  sea, 

O  merry  children  despoiling  both, 
You  all  belong  to  me — 

For  iuto  the  past  ye  slip  away,  . 

And  lo,  the  dead  years  bloom  to-day ! 


^divin  §ond  §»rker, 

Edwin  P.  Parker,  D.  D.,  bom  in  Castine,  Me.,  Jan.  13, 1836;  fitted  for  college  atFoxorofl 
Academy,  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1866;  studied  divinity  at  Bansor:  installed 
pastor  01  tne  Second  Church  In  Hartford,  .Jan.  11, 1860.  Aathor  of  "  Book  oi  PralM," 
"Christian  Hymnal,'*  and  other  manuals  of  praise.  Poet  of  Delta  K«>pa  Epeilon  Con- 
vention  at  Providence,  and  orator  of  convention  at  Hartford;  author  ox  namerou8<li(ymns 
and  also  of  muaic  for  choir  use;  and  contributor  to  periodical  literature. 
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SONG. 

AIR— **MARCHIXO   TlIROl'GII    GEORGIA." 

Strew  the  sod  with  roses  where  tlie  fallen  heroes  lie, 
Build  the  wondrous  storj*  of  their  jjlory  to  the  sky, 
Sing  once  more  the  sonjr  of  yore  that  mide  them  dare  to  die: — 
Union  and  Freedom  forever! 

Chorus:    Hurrah!  Hurrah!  we  shout  the  juhilee! 

Hurrah!  Hurrah!  t)ie  tla^  that  makes  us  free! 
Let  the  chorus  echo  from  the  mountain  to  the  sea, 
Union  and  Freedom  forever! 

Shadowy  hosts  come  thronjjinj^  in  from  Freedom's  battle  plain. 
Round  the  dear  old  flag  they  Hock  and  rally  once  again; 
And  their  purer  voices  join  our  jubilant  refrain: — 
Union  and  Fi*eedom  forever! 

CnoRUs:    Hurrah!  Hurrah!  etc. 

Sounds  of  strife  and  discord  in  the  distance  die  away. 
Hand  in  hand  old  foemen  stand  in  brotherly  array, 
Blue  and  gray  united  at  one  altar  kneel  and  pray: — 
Union  and  Freedom  forever! 

Chorus:    Hurrah!  Hurrah!  etc. 

Everlasting  honor  to  the  nameless,  myriad  brave ! 
Age  to  age  shall  proudly  tell  the  offerings  they  gave; 
God  of  battles,  guard  and  bless  the  land  they  died  to  save: 
Union  and  Freedom  forever! 

Chorus:    Hurrah!  Hurrah!  etc. 


IX  MEMOIUAM. 

ROSWKLL    D.  IIITrilCOCK,  D.I>. 

The  lips  are  silent  which  alone  could  pay 

His  worthy  tribute.     We  can  only  lay 

The  laurel  on  liis  breast, 

And  bear  him  to  his  rest. 

And  say,  farewell,  dear  soul,  till  break  of  day. 

Dear  brother-soul !  within  that  realm  unknown 

When  thy  good  spirit  far  from  us  has  flown. 

Canst  thou  look  back  and  see 

How  lonely,  without  thee, 

And  how  impoverished  our  world  has  grown 

In  purer  light  dost  thou  now  clearly  scan 
The  lines  of  truth  so  dim  to  mortal  man? 
Dost  see  amid  our  gloom 
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The  beauty  and  tlio  bloom 

Of  some  inclusive  and  unfolding  plan? 

Arc  mysteries  dis(?losed  ?  misjjivingfs  stilled? 

Dark  doubts  disproved?     Hope's  prophecies  fuliilled  ? 

We  only  hear  our  cries 

Ke-echoed  from  the  skies. 

In  the  vast,  awful  silence  God  has  willed. 

Oh,  brother  sweet,  what  wouldst  thou  have  me  say  ? 

Sleep  well!  farewell  I  the  night  is  for  the  day 

And  not  the  day  for  night ! 

Sleep  well  till  morning  light 

Shall  break  thy  rest,  then  rise  and  go  thy  way! 


MntiH  fiotmton  MimlL 

MiM  Annn  B.  Averill,  the  el(ici<t  of  :\  family  of  ten  chiMren  of  George  Averill,  alnm- 
iMsrinan  of  Penobscot.  an«l  fanner  of  F«»xfroft,  wh»»  Nirn  in  Alton.  Fi"oiii  a  literary  eMay, 
tbe  first  of  a  nerles  on  Maine  l*o»'t!*  runnini;  in  lln»  coluuins  of  the  Portfawf  /'rtitsrrli}t, 
-and  written  by  Mr.  K«lwin  II.  (.'haniplin.  ue  lenrn  that  iixtst  of  the  life  of  Ihip  anther 
haK  bei-ii  i«|ient  in  Alton  and  Dovi  r,  she  h:ivin(;  lived  only  mhiu'  three  years'  in  Foxcnift. 
Her  mother' t<  mniden  nHnie  was*  Nancy  Unrrill.  MiM  AveriU'H  foniier  literary  name, 
^nna  Doynton.  whh  her  (;r<indnio;her  Averill's  maiden  name.  Her  daily  duties  are 
•donie>tie.  as  she  is  her  father's  honsekeeper.  but  evi*ry  monient  of  leisunt  !s  jfiven  to 
stndy  and  fioetical  C(an|>o}iit ion.  with  <H*i*)i*«i(tiial  ridcn  to  the  prwtnian's.  and  randileo  in 
the  lields  and  woods.  Miss  AverilTx  name  Ik  m  f'uniliar  (»ne  lo  tlie  many  lovers  of  cluiiee 
poetry,  and  her  graceful  produetlons  have  apiK-arnd  in  the  Altimtlr,  I  ipuifC*»1Vtt.H\\i\ 
■other  lending  magazines  anil  journal!*.  Keiulcru  »f  the  Yonth'H  Coinit-nunn  and  /*or/.' 
fatid  TrovstrhJ  have  long  read  hertihorler  pieces,  frequently  reprinted,  and  which  have 
aptly  l»een  S)M)Ken  of  as  market!  bv  a  '•  peculiar  c<MnbJnati(m  of  puriry  md  sweetnevs.** 
IViiss  Averill  is  not  only  a  natural  and  sweet  singer,  but  has  those  qualities  nldeh  endear 
her  to  all  who  know  her.  Sr.eh  a  wontan.  broad  in  her  s>ni|ia1  hies,  delicate  and  refin- 
ed in  her  lutture.  can  do  mueh  to  bless  ar.d  1>enefit  humankind.  Miss  Avfrill  has  writ- 
ten admirably  for  children,  a  ditlicult  tat>k,  and  some  of  her  shorter  poems  have  been  set 
A.O  music. 


XOUTHERX  MAINE. 

My  native  wilds!    For  years  untold 
The  morning  touched  your  hills  with  gold. 
The  north  wind  swejit  your  fragrant  glooms, 
And  bore  the  larch  and  pine  perfumes 
Across  your  lakes  of  lily  blooms. 

The  fir,  the  hemh»ck  and  the  i)ine 
Sang  on  the  heights— and  moss  and  vine 
Made  manv  a  far,  dim  vallev  sweet 
And  shadowy  for  the  shy  fawn's  feet. 

In  silvery  solitudes,  the  loon 
Laughed  with  the  echoes,  and  the  moon 
Made  splendor  on  the  mountains,  when 
The  Storm  King  slept,  unseen  of  men. 
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0  woods,  and  lakes,  and  wandering  streams ! 
Ye  have  awakened  from  vour  dreams. 
Your  sweet  breath  blew  abroad.     Beware ! 
The  gay  world  comes  and  finds  you  fair. 

Will  all  wild  things  take  wing  away  ? 

1  ween  I  would  an'  I  were  they. 
Up  these  deep  water-ways  I'd  fare. 
If  I  were  wolf,  or  moose,  or  bear, 
Or  bird,  or  fawn,  or  fox,  or  hare ! 

O  northern  wilds!  you  surely  hold 
In  your  great  heart  some  refuge  old. 
Safe  hid  and  far  and  deep  and  dumb. 
Where  the  gay  world  will  never  come. 


SOXXET. 

The  softened  splendors  of  a  million  spheres 
Are  gently  showered  upon  our  feeble  sight 
Through  the  great  shadow  of  the  world  to-night. 
The  troublous  thunders  of  the  infinite  years 
Fall  into  dreamful  echoes  on  our  ears. 
Standing  below  the  awful  heaven's  height, 
Blind  to  the  blessing  of  the  tempered  light, 
We  gaze  on  brighter  worlds  through  wistful  tears. 
And  alwavs  in  the  shadows  of  our  life. 
Shrouded  from  splendors  that  we  could  not  bear, 
We  long  for  some  far  heaven  where  we  shall  bow 
Before  His  face,  while  all  the  night  is  rife 
With  tender  glory,  and  the  common  air 
Throbs  with  His  presence  even  here  and  now. 


BIRCH  STREAM. 

At  noon,  within  the  dusty  town. 
Where  the  wild  river  rushes  down 

And  thunders  hoarsely  all  day  long, 
I  think  of  thee,  my  hermit  stream, 
Low  singing  in  thy  summer  dream 

Thine  idle,  sweet,  old,  tranquil  song. 

Xorthward,  Katahdin's  chasmed  pile 
Looms  through  thy  low,  long,  leafy  aisle; 

Eastward,  Olamon's  summit  shines;     • 
And  I  upon  thy  grassy  shore. 
The  dreamful  happy  child  of  yore. 

Worship  before  mine  olden  shrines. 
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Again  the  sultry  noontide  liusli 
Is  sweetly  broken  by  the  thrush. 

Whose  clear  bell  rings  and  dies  away 
Beside  thy  banks,  in  coverts  deep, 
Where  nodding  buds  of  orchid  sleep 

In  dusk,  and  dream  not  it  is  day. 

Again  the  wild  cow-lily  floats 
Her  golden-freighted,  tented-boats 

In  thy  cool  coves  of  softened  gloom, 
Overshadowed  by  the  whispering  reed, 
And  purple  plumes  of  pickerel-weed. 

And  meadow-sweet  in  tangled  bloom. 

The  startled  minnows  dart  in  Hocks 
Beneath  thy  glimmering  amber  rocks. 

If  but  a  zephyr  stirs  the  brake; 
The  silent  swallow  swoops,  a  flash 
Of  light,  and  leaves,  with  dainty  plash, 

A  ring  of  ripples  in  her  wake. 

Without,  the  land  is  hot  and  dim; 
The  level  fields  in  langour  swim. 

Their  stubble-grasses  brown  as  dust; 
And  all  along  the  upland  lanes, 
Where  shadeless  noon  oppressive  reigns, 

Dead  roses  wear  their  crowns  of  rust. 

Within,  is  neither  blight  nor  death; 
The  fierce  sun  wooes  with  ardent  breath. 

But  cannot  win  thy  sylvan  heart. 
Only  the  child  who  loves  thee  long, 
With  faithful  worship  pure  and  strong, 

Can  know  how  dear  and  sweet  thou  art. 

So  loved  I  thee  in  days  gone  by. 

So  love  I  yet,  though  leagues  may  lie 

Between  us,  and  the  years  divide; 
A  breath  of  coolness,  dawn,  and  dew, 
A  joy  forever  fresh  and  true. 

Thy  memory  doth  with  me  abide. 


§eoiige  §and  §rHni^. 


Dr.  G«orge  B.  Crane  was  born  in  Chesterrille,  Me.,  July  4, 1915,  and  spent  his  boyhood 
days  at  Kayette  Ck>rner  and  Mount  Vernon.  He  enlisted  from  the  latter  town  in  the  4th 
Maine  Battery.  June,  1863,  and  was  discharged  in  June,  186S.  Married  in  June,  18G6. 
He  attended  the  Medical  lectures  at  Brunswick,  and  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  receiving 
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the  deirree  of  M.  !>..  at  Brunswick,  in  Judo.  18C8.  practicing  one  year  in  Patten,  and  then 
reniovttig  to  .M  .lo,  and  from  thf nee  to  Wayne,  in  1S77.  In  1S81  Mr.  Crane  went  into  busi> 
miw  Mt  Itristol  U.  I.,  returning  to  Milo.  .lanunry,  1;^.  He  u-as  appointed  poatnuwter  at 
Milo.  .hint*,  18^.  In  the  wiuterof  li{S5-H6  he  gave  up  the  practice  of  niedicineon  acooant 
of  di8eM»e  of  the  Junjiss.  He  was  a  «i«-aler  in  drugs  and  merchandise  in  Milo  until  Koreui- 
ber,  llJST,  at  which  time  he  went  to  New  Mexico  for  hiA  health. 


BLUE  EYES. 

Like  gallant  knight  you  swear  to  die 

If  need  be,  to  defend  that  eye, 

From  ^neatli  whose  dark  and  drooping  lash 

Steal  glances  like  the  lightning's  flash. 

But  when  a  knight,  I  take  the  field, 

Bearing  my  trusty  lance  and  shield, 

My  plume  shall  be  of  lightest  blue. 

My  sash  the  same  ethereal  hue, 

And  my  clear,  ringing  battle  cry, 

**  Long  live  the  maid  with  the  blue  eye." 


APRIL  FOOL. 

In  quest  of  food  an  early  bird, 
Pecking  the  frozen  ground,  is  heard 
Soliloquizing:  *'Everv  word 

Of  that  old  rule 
Regarding  worms  is  false,  absurd," 

An  April  Fool! 

A  hat  upon  a  flinty  brick 

Lay  by  the  way;  a  youth  named  Dick 

Administered  one  hearty  kick. 

Then  went  to  school, 
Whistling,  though  looking  very  sick,— 

Young  April  Fool. 

At  eve  the  poet  hears  the  hum 

Of  wings  oVr  glades  that  long  were  dumb. 

And  sings,  **The  joyous  Spring  is  come." 

Hark !  from  yon  pool 
A  voice  aiises  hoarse  and  grum: 

**Fooi:  April  Fool!" 

Lives  there  a  mort^nl  who  can  lay 
His  hand  upon  his  heart  and  say. 
In  April  is  the  only  day 

He  acts  the  fool? 
Heaven  cheer  him  on  his  lonely  way. 

Poor  April  Fool. 
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The  daughter  of  William  and  Mary  Besso  McKeiiney,  and  was  born  in  Paris,  July  18, 
1815.  Her  mother  was  a  lister  of  lion.  Warren  H.  Vintun.  .Mrs.  Kawson,  before  her 
marriage,  was  a  suGce8.4f ill  teacher   and  has  been  an  occasional  contributor  to  various 

Sublications  for  seventl  yeant,  both  in  poetry  and  prose.    She  married  the  Kev.  Otis 
•eut  Hawson,  a  Baptist  clergyman,  wlio  wii>  at  one  time  settled  over  the  church  in 
Bethel,  but  is  now  located  out  of  the  State. 


THE  OLD  HOME  IN  THE  LANE. 

There's  somethiuj;  in  the  air  this  mom  that  carries  mo  away, 
B<ack  many  a  year  of  toil  and  eare,  back  many  a  weary  day. 
Once  more  I  seem  a  careless  child,  I'll  liing  away  care's  chain, 
And  visit  with  my  heart  to-day  the  old  home  in  the  lane. 

O  let  my  father  just  this  once  lay  off  his  silv'rinjjf  hair. 
And  put  away  those  s[>ectacles,  and  then  those  lines  of  cjire; 
Do  take  away  those  si«^ns  of  aj^e;  O  make  him  young  a^ain, 
To  visit  with  his  child  to-day  the  old  home  in  the  lane. 

Olet  my  mother  once  again,  I  heg  witli  aching  heart, 
Have  just  a  score  of  age's  cares  from  off  htr  life  depart; 
Then  will  she  not  so  feebly  step,  but,  free  from  grief  and  pain, 
Again  go  happy,  singing  in  the  old  home  in  the  lane. 

And  now  I  look  across  the  hill,  and  see  the  self-same  grass 
Roll  off  in  waves  'way  down  the  vale,  and  llee  as  on  I  pass; 
Just  as  I've  watched  it  many  a  time  sweep  off  across  the  plain, 
When  I  regretfully  would  seek  the  old  home  in  the  lane. 

The  path  across  the  orchard  lot  we  hourly  used  to  pass 

Has  been  fenced  up  by  stranger  hands,  they  say,  to  save  the  grass; 

And  then  the  balm  of  Gilead  trees  will  never  bloom  again, 

A  8tranger*s  axe  has  sadly  robbed  the  old  home  ic  the  lane. 

The  brook  in  which  we  fished  for  frogs  and  bare  feet  waded  through, 
And  all  the  unhatched  poUiwogs  and  toads  we  thoughtless  slew. 
To  make  a  fertile  field  they  say,  he's  spoiled  it  with  a  drain, — 
Ab,  sadly  changed  are  you  to-day,  dear  old  home  in  the  lane. 

Ah,  stop — where  are  the  dearly  loved,  the  old  home  held  so  long, 
The  dear,  unbroken  household  band,  that  cheered  its  hearth  with  song? 
Then  let  me  lay  aside  my  pen,  and  hear  again  that  strain, 
Just  as  it  cheered  in  years  ago  the  old  home  in  the  lane. 

The  noblest  boy,  the  father's  pride,  to-day  his  heart  so  true. 
Lies  still  and  silent  'neath  his  coat  of  undimmed  army  blue; 
Beneath  the  sun  of  <listant  skies,  upon  a  southern  plain, 
There  lies  the  pride. and  treasure  of  the  old  home  in  the  lane. 
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The  old  church-yard  upon  the  hill  of  dear  ones  has  its  share, 
Two  brothers  dear  lie  side  by  side,  a  sister,  too,  is  there; 
So  sadly  changed  is  now  the  fiook,  'twould  be  less  joy  than  pain, 
E'en  if  I  coufd  go  back  and  see  the  old  home  in  the  lane. 

The  dear  old  neighbors,  though  to  them  must  needs  have  been  the  lot 
Of  human  frailties;  still  they  seem  as  though  they  had  them  not. 
And  dear  to  me  as  precious  links  in  memory's  golden  chain 
Are  those  old  friends  united  with  the  old  home  in  the  lane. 

I  have  had  many  kindly  friends,  God  bless  them  all  and  each, — 
But  there's  a  tender  tie  of  old  that  these  can  never  reach; 

« 

Perhaps  'tis  wrong  and  childish  weak,  I  know  it's  all  in  vain, 
But  how  my  heart  is  yearning  for  the  old  home  in  the  lane. 

But  now  'tis  time  I  dried  my  tears,  and  closed  the  portals  up, 
That's  filled  with  recollections  sweet  from  memory's  brimming  cup; 
I  draw  the  curtain  to  the  world— go  back  to  work  again, 
But  treasured  next  to  Heaven,  shall  be  the  old  home  in  the  lane. 


^dward  ^.  Jordan. 


Edward  A.  Jordan  was  bom  in  Portland,  Me.,  Xoreniber  11. 1842.  He  wa«  a  loTer  of 
music  and  song,  and  was  a  skilful  player  of  musical  instruments,  and  wrote  poetry  of  a 
biffh  onier.  His  retirinjj;  tlisposilion  prevented  bis  being  better  known.  He  was  a  true 
fnend,  and  faitbful  to  bis  couvictions.    He  died  in  Portland,  in  1885. 


WIIEX  I  SHALL  SLEEP! 

When  I  shall  sleep,  never  again  to  waken, 
Wilt  thou  not  come 
And  sit  beside  what  then  remains. 

Though  cold  and  dumb, — 
Of  him,  whose  heart  with  all  its  stains, 
'Mid  all  its  waverings,  joys  or  pains. 
Was  in  its  trust  and  love  of  thee  unshaken  ? 

Soon  I  may  sleep  in  this  unbroken  slumber, 
Yea,  e'en  to-night! 
Whene'er  the  time  may  be,  do  thou, 

As  by  thy  right. 
Come  to  me;  I  shall  know  as  now 
As  o'er  me  thou  shalt  sadly  bow, — 
And  silently  shall  all  thy  kisses  number. 
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And  though  my  lij)8  shall  never  more  return  thee 
Thy  dear  caress; 
Belii've  that  I  shall  always  know 

And  always  bless 
The  only  one  on  earth  below, 
That  with  my  faults  hath  loved  me  so. 
Whose  kindly  heart  will  never  cease  to  mourn  me. 

Perchance  my  life  may  linger  late;  its  twilight 
Slowly  ending 
In  eternity.     I  shall  need 

Thy  befriending 
Tenderness.     O  may  I  be  freed 
From  life,  ere  yet  its  years  exceed 
The  sweet  duration  of  thy  love!    E'en  to-night! 


^mmn  '^nutinqton  Vinson, 

Mrs.  Kmma  H.  Naf<»n  was  b«»rn  at  flallowell.  Mo.,  Aug.  C,  1845.  the  (laughter  of  Sam- 
uel W.  Huntington  and  Sally  Mayo  Huntington,  directly  de8cende<1  from  the  Kev.  John 
Mayo,  who  settled  at  Plymouth  in  ia3i»,  the  flrut  piuttor  t)f  the  Second  Church,  Boston. 
Our  author  graduated  from  Collegiate  Course  at  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary,  Kent's  Hill, 
18(;5,  and  wan  married  t(»  Mr.  Chiis.  11.  Nason  of  AuguKta,  in  1870.  She  began  to  write 
verses  when  a  sch(N>l-gir1,  and  was  ClaBs  i»oet  at  graduation.  She  gave  the  commence- 
ment pmMu  before  the  liti-rary  st>cietics  of  Maiife  VVei«leyan  Seminary  in  1876,  and  also 
read  an  original  imh-ui  at  tin*  'dedication  of  the  Hallowell  Library,  March  9, 1880,  which, 
with  the  oration  delivered  at  the  sami>  time,  was  published  in  a  dainty  souvenir  volume. 
Her  earli«*st  published  ver^e  wai«  printed  t>ver  a  tiom  de  ftfujne  in  llle  J'ortland  Tran- 
»crivt-  The  first  imhmu  published  under  her  true  name  ap{>eare<I  in  the  Attantic  Afonthly 
— "The  Tower"— which  was  greatly  adnn'red.  Mrs.  Na»on  iias  been  specially  interested 
of  late  in  writing  for  young  (KH>ple.  1>.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  Roston,  now  have  in  press  a  col- 
lection of  her  verses  for  chihlren,  entitled  **  Off  for  Boyland." 


UXTER  DEN  LIXDEX. 

JUNE    10,    1S71. 

"Victory I"     This  was  the  first  that  she  read; 
And  then,  **  Heart's  dearest/'  the  soldier  had  said, 
Tracing  the  lines  in  a  faltering  way, 
**  Heart's  dearest,  the  hospit.al  surgeons  say 
That  I  shall  be  out  of  their  hands  to-day ! 
'Twas  an  ugly  wound,  but  the  danger  is  past; 
I  am  coming  to  you,  at  last — at  last ! 
Unter  den  Linden!    Yes,  we  shall  be  there! 
Come  with  a  rose  in  your  dark  shining  hair — 
Not  the  white  blossoms  you  once  used  to  wear. 
White  roses  are  meet  for  those  who  are  slain ; 
The  rich  wine-red,  for  the  welcome,  remain ; 
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Red  as  our  life-blood,  and  sweet  ns  the  nir 
That  floated  throu«jh  Eden,  sweet  and  as  rare; 
Greet  me  with  a  wine-red  rose  in  your  hair! 
Grermania  triumphs!    Come  with  a  sonq;! 
And  can  you,  dear  heart,  be  pitient  and  stronjj  ? 
For  slow  is  tlie  crutcli  an  1  gliistly  the  slinj?. 
And  gone  is  the  hand  that  once  wore  the  riuir — 
Your  rini?,  the  one  pled«;[e  I  promised  to  brinir; 
I  yield  them  ungrudged,  with  life  if  need  he. 
But  hold  fast  my  troth  to  country  and  thee/' 

In  through  the  Brandenburg  gat-cway  they  come, 

With  clashing  of  arms  and  clangor  of  drum! 

Unter  den  Linden!    How  proudly  thy  shade 

Quivers  and  thrills  with  the  wild  cannonade. 

As  wild  as  tlie  bittle's  carnival  ma<le! 

Borne  on  its  passion  we  catch  up  t!ic  song; 

Thrilling  and  swelling  it  thunders  along; 

Hear  it,  ye  nations,  afar  o'er  the  sea! 

**(Termania  triumphs!    Germania  free — 

Free  and  united,  through  glad  victory!** 

Heroes  of  Saarbruck  and  Metz  and  Sedan, 

Tell  how  the  torrent  of  victory  ran ! 

Fair  hands  of  women  shall  bring  from  afar 

Hundreds  of  flowers  for  each  bloody  scar — 

Scars  that  far  dearer  than  rare  jewels  are. 

**Der  Kaiser  koniinty     For  his  guirdsmjn,  make  way!- 

** A  woman  struck  faint  has  fallen/'  ye  say? 

And  the  troops,  in  their  jubilant  grand  review, 

March  on  through  the  linden-grown  avenue; 

But  she  in  her  death-swoon  still  lieth  there, 

A  woman,  stone-white,  yet  passingly  fair, 

With  the  bloom  of  a  wine-red  rose  in  her  hair. 

Ah!  what  did  ye  hear  the  gu^ardsman  had  said? 

"Only  a  man  in  the  hospital  dead!" 


nrn1f  Elizabeth  &nshnitn. 


Mrs.  Sarah  Elizabeth  East  man  was  bom  in  Columbia  S.  C,  July  20.  ISM.  In  her  aer- 
enth  year,  her  father,  Mr.  Jrtseph  H.  Long,  moveti  his  family  to  Charleston,  and  m,  few 
years  after,  to  Snintcr  in  the  ^ame  Slate,  where  th»*y  remained  until  the  clo*e  yt  the 
CiTil  Wsr.  Mr.  I.on?  being  killed  by  Potter's  Ilaiders  April  9,  1860.  Sarah,  with  a 
younger  brother,  souj^ht  a  home  among  relatives  in  MHKs:ichusetts,  B<ton  after.  In  1873 
she  was  mnrrieil  to  Mr.  E.  Eugene  PInstman  of  Augusta,  Me  .  ami  in  1880  moved  to  Port- 
land, which  latter  place  is  now  her  home.  Mrs.  Eastman  began  writing  poetry  aboat  the 
year  1880,  most  of  her  articles  being  for  ehildreu's  papers  ana  periodioalB. 
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A  VAIN  REGRET. 

Some  day  when  we  have  looked  our  last  on  some  dear  face, 

Have  closed  the  eyes,  and  tenderly  have  put  in  place 

Each  quiet,  stiffened  limb  again; 

And  then,  when  we  have  gently  laid  in  that  last  bed 

The  still,  cold  frame,  with  flowers  about  the  head, 

And  slowly,  sorrowfully  turned  and  walked  away ; 

All  through  our  after-life  some  bitter  thought  may  prey 

Upon  our  heart  with  bitter  pain : — 

Some  memory  to  make  our  grief  more  poignant  still, 

To  bow  us  low  in  anguish  and  our  days  to  fill 

With  unavailing  woe  and  deep  regret: — 

Some  hasty,  unkind  look,  or  deed,  or  word. 

Perhaps  forgotten  until  now,  when,  like  a  sword, 

Remembrance  comes  to  pierce  the  heart  with  wounds  which  yet- 

Must  with  us  ever  be,  and  never  wholly  heal. 

Time,  blessdd  soother,  touches  hearts  and  stills  their  pain; 

Cools  fevered  brows,  and  brings  us  back  our  smiles  again, — 

But  where  we  bear  such  memory  within,  it  gives 

A  saddened  tone  to  all  our  thoughts  and  ever  after  lives 

A  vain  regret  which  we  must  always  feel. 


SOMEBODY. 

Somebody  crawls  into  mammals  bed 

Just  at  the  break  of  day. 
Snuggles  up  close  and  whispers  loud : 

** Somebody's  come  to  stay." 
Somebody  rushes  through  the  house, 

Never  once  shuts  a  door; 
Scatters  her  playthings  all  around 

Over  the  nursery  floor; 
Climbs  on  the  fence,  and  tears  her  clothes- 

Never  a  bit  cares  she — 
Swings  on  the  gate  and  makes  mud  pies — 
.  Who  can  somebody  be  ? 
Somebody  looks  with  roguish  eyes 

Up  through  her  tangled  hair; 

Somebody's  me,'*  she  says,  "but  then 

Somebody  doesn't  care." 


ti 


Snnie  SH^lin  cfflnrshall  glummer, 

Annie  Zilpha  Plumraer,  eldest  daughter  of  S.  D.  and  E.  A.  Marahall,  wm  bom  In  Paris' 
Me.,  Oct.  6, 1846,  attended  and  taught  school  till,  at  the  age  of  twen^-one,  she  married 
J.  Fellman  Plommer,  of  Sweden,  and  removed  to  the  ylllage  of  Norway,  Me.,  liying 
there  Atc  years;  then  going  to  Essex,  Conn.,  where  she  spent  thirteen  busy,  stndloua 

4M 
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Tears  there  being  the  birthplace  of  the  greater  number  of  her  oompcwitions.  Failing 
health  made  a  change  of  climate  necessary,  and  brought  her  back  to  her  natire  town, 
where  she  has  resided  the  past  three  years.  From  earliest  youth  she  has  had  an  Intenae 
lore  for  poetry  and  landsc.*kpe  imtntings,  ami  is  a  devoted  worshiper  of  the  grand  and 
beautiful  in  nature,  and  in  the  solitude  of  quiet  retreats  has  found  pure  and  tweet  sub- 
jects for  pen  and  brush. 


HILLS  OF  MAINE. 

Lofty,  cloud-capped,  rock-bound  mountains, 

Bold  ye  tower  in  grandeur  bigli, 
Till  your  bristling  pine-tree  summits 

Seem  to  reacb  tbe  cloud-llecked  sky, 
Seasons  cbange  from  sun  to  shadow, 

And  blossoms  bud  and  fade  again. 
But  these  bulwarks  stand  forever, 

They  will  always  last  the  same. 

How  sublime,  how  full  of  wonder 

Seem  the  marble  piles  of  art, 
Yet  in  nature  how  much  greater; 

All  her  works  feed  soul  and  heart. 
Hills  and  vales  I  love  you  fondly; 

Love  the  sound  of  every  name. 
That  each  granite  dome  is  christened, 

In  the  dear  old  State  of  Maine. 

Eloquent  teachers  are  the  mountains; 

What  sermons  preach  they  every  day. 
And  we  need  no  written  logic 

To  decipher  what  they  say. 
Grand,  majestic,  testifying 

In  each  rock  and  grain  of  sand, 
That  like  God  tliey  are  everlasting. 

Built  and  f;ishionod  by  His  han<l. 

And  the  music  of  their  brooklets. 

Rippling  o'er  l»)w  IxmIs  «»f  green, 
Brings  a  sootliiiig  charm  an<l  restful, 

Like  none  other  heard.  I  ween. 
Fond  I  cherish  and  revere  you. 

For,  liiike<l  Hrm  in  memory's  chain. 
Are  the  glens  and  deep  dense  wildwoods 

Of  the  dear  old  State  of  Maine. 

Resting  in  their  quiet  beauty, 

See  the  silvery  lakelets  blue, 
Mirroring  on  their  crystal  bosoms 

Your  tall  peaks,  each  form  and  hue ; 
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And  I  reach,  I  loiiR  to  clasp  you, 

See  your  faces  once  a^in, 
Koaring  high  your  heads  so  hoary; 

O  ye  grand  okl  hills  of  Maine. 

I  can  see  you  when  in  autumn, 

G<iuzy  veils  of  haze  seem  swung 
O'er  your  scarred  and  rough-hewn  boulders. 

Till  the  hills  <ind  sky  seem  one; 
And  the  tinted  bow  of  promise 

Would  seem  faded  now  and  pale, 
Seen  beside  the  gorgeous  colors, 

Painted  over  hill  and  vale. 

I  can  see  you  when  the  sunset 

Sheds  a  golden  gh)ry  *  round. 
And  amidst  the  twilight  shadows, 

Reigns  a  stillness,  deep,  profound ; 
Till  your  forms  so  kingly,  regal, 

Stiind  like  battlements  (m  high. 
Fit  to  be  a  nation's  strong-hold; 

"  God's  free  hills!"  tlie  battle  cry. 

When  life's  last  sunset  is  fivding. 

And  the  mists  arc  gray  and  cold, 
Leave  me  where  those  cloud-wreathed  mountains 

May  their  shadows  round  me  fold ; 
And,  methinks,  from  out  tlic  silence 

I  could  hear  the  sweet  refrain 
Of  the  pine-tree's  low,  sweet  sighing 

From  the  dear  old  hills  of  Maine. 


\J^divitrd  ffillimn  ^hom^son, 

Capt  E«IwT»ril  W.  ThonirMon  vrrw  l)«)rn  In  Riyiiioiul,  Ouiulx^rlAnd  County,  Me.,  Oct.  IS, 
1846.  K<»ct'iv»j«i  his  ndncition  at  ihxV.  (Jrove  Seiuin.iry.  V:tH.'iIlx>rouKli,  ami  (>orliant  S«in- 
iuary.  Ciorliam,  Mo.  Kntoml  tho  army  at  8ixt«'fii.  anii  whh  noverely  woundetl  at  Win- 
ch«*s"tor,  Va..  Sopt.  It),  ISGl.  whili;  a  iiiPii)lH;r  of  iho  li'tli  Maine  Uetfimunt.  VVut*  after- 
warilH  in  tlui  rejfvilar  arinv  on  the  nortluTu  fr«»nti«T.  llo  reinoviHl  to  Lowell,  MaA.*!.,  in 
ISltSandhas  ttiucu  rosidtHl  t)it>ri>.  II is  first  pulilislio'l  iMK'ni  w:ih  in  1872.  'Diis  wuh  fol- 
)f»\v<>il  by  a  caini>ai};n  lyric  wUioli  was  very  ext«*nsivfly  cojiifNl,  ant!  which  gave  him  hit 
firHt  inipulDe  to  continno  literary  wori(.  lie  has  coiitrihutoil  frequently  to  Ma<t«achuiietts 
newspapers,  principally  the  Lowell  Courier^  and  wai»  at  one  time  on  its  editorial  staJBT. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  LOOM. 

On  sprays  of  birches  the  pearls  of  rain 
Gather,  and  fall,  and  gather  again. 
To  mingle  at  last  in  the  silver  rills 
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That  sing  on  the  breaste  of  the  granite  hills, — 

Sing  of  the  springs  that  bubble  and  flow; 

Sing  of  the  crystals  of  mountain  snow; 

Sing  of  the  cloud  that  crowns  the  height 

When  the  overflow  of  the  sunset  light 

On  the  dark  of  the  nimbus  paints  the  bow 

Of  the  meteor  arch  in  prismy  glow. 

In  8Bons  past  the  song  was  sung. 

Ere  man  had  birth  and  the  world  was  young. 

From  the  mountain-side  to  the  ocean  sand, 

In  a  rhythm  tuned  by  the  Master's  hand, 

The  song  of  Nature  was  sung  alone, 

By  a  chorus  of  pearls  to  art  unknown. 

The  northern  springs  are  as  clear  to-day. 

The  rain-drops  shine  with  as  pure  a  ray, 

And  the  crystal  snow  gleams  white  as  when 

First  they  sh(me  on  the  eyes  of  men. 

But  the  river  that  bears  to  the  far-off  .sea 

The  liquid  pearls  from  the  treasury 

Of  the  "Lake  of  Isles,"  is  held  in  thrall 

By  the  art  of  man  to  rise  and  fall ; 

While  its  music  dies  in  the  wheel-pi t's'gloom. 

And  the  song  is  drowned  in  the  song  of  .the  loom. 

Flying,  flying,  to  and  fro, 

Backward  and  forward  my  shuttles  go. 
Thrice  in  a  second  within  the  shed 
Of  the  warp  is  laid  the  tilling  thread. 
To  the  beating  reed  the  heddles  sing, 
And  the  iron  frames  in  chorus  ring. 
Warp  and  weft;  while  round  and  round 
The  turning  beam  the  web  is  wound. 
In  triumph  strain,  in  a  march  that  plays 
Through  the  ringing  clamor  of  ringing  days. 
While  captive  Nature  turns  the  wheel. 
The  notes  are  struck  on  chords  of  steel. 
And  this  is  the  song  of  the  busy  room, 
**  The  triumph  of  art  is  the  fruit  of  the  loom.'* 

Flyipg,  flying,  to  and  fro. 

Backward  and  forward  my  shuttles  <^o. 
Scarcely  threescore  years  have  flown, 
But  a  town  has  flourished,  a  city  grown, 
Since  flrst  the  pearls  of  the  northern  hills 
Sped  my  song  in  the  echoing  mills. 
Now  to  the  strength  of  the  captive  stream 
Is  added  the  giant  arm  of  steam. 
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Higher  and  higher  the  strain  has  soared, 
Wealth  in  the  lap  of  .Irt  has  poured, 
Law,  and  order,  and  learning  meet, 
Business  throbs  in  the  busy  street. 
Rise  homes  of  comfort  and  spires  that  tell 
The  temples  of  worship.     All  is  well. 

Flying,  flying,  to  and  fro, 

Bickward  and  forward  my  shuttles  go. 
** Dwell  in  the  lay,"  O  shuttle  mine! 
Pause  one  beat  in  the  cadenced  line  I 
There  were  days  when  my  song  was  still, 
Days  of  dread,  when  each  silent  mill 
Stared  from  its  windows  and  only  saw 
The  fear  and  sorrow  born  of  war; 
Saw  mm  who  had  walked  their  busy  floors 
Marching  away  from  their  closed  doors. 
With  stern,  set  faces,  to  join  the  strife. 
To  battle  and  die  for  the  nation's  life. 
To  write  on  the  future  yet  to  be — 
**  Labor  is  loyal,  it  shall  be  free." 

Flying,  flying,  to  and  fro, 

Backward  and  forward  my  shuttles  go. 
Fifty  years  my  song  I  have  sung 
Since  the  natal  bells  of  the  city  rung. 
And  that  song  to-day  is  a  song  of  pride, 
For  in  every  land,  on  the  ocean  wide. 
Its  name  is  known;  in  every  mart 
Is  stored  the  product  of  its  art; 
And  where  the  record  of  men  you  find 
Who  have  served  their  country  and  their  kind, 
With  sword  or  pen,  with  voice  and  heart, 
Lowell  has  there  <an  honored  part. 
By  busy  mills  that  sing  and  sing. 
By  engine  stroke  and  anvil's  ring, 
It  has  writ  in  fabric,  and  steel,  and  wood — 
**Art  is  the  handmaid  of  human  good." 


Daughter  of  Orison  and  Hannah  Ripley,  and  born  in  Paris,  Jan.  7, 1M7.  *'  Qod  Bless 
oar  Native  Hills,**  sang  at  the  Centennial  of  the  town,  was  written  by  her;  also  a  Memo- 
rial Hymn,  both  of  which  were  set  to  music  by  her  brother,  Winfleld  Soott  Ripley,  of 
Boston. 
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DIP  THE  FLAG  REV'REXTLY. 

Strew  flowers  lovingly  over  each  j;jrave, 
Where  lies  the  dust  of  the  piUriot  brave; 
Salute  with  the  fixg  each  mound  where  they  rest. 
They  died  at  their  duty,  each  doing  his  best; 
And  their  spirits,  arisen,  are  marching  to-day 
In  the  Groat  Grand  Army,  just  over  the  way. 

rnoRUS. 

Dip  the  flag  rev'reutly  over  each  grave. 
Comrades,  they  died  our  loved  country  to  save. 

With  us  they  trod  the  red  flelds  of  the  South, 
And  with  us  they  faced  the  cannon* s  dread  mouth; 
SufTere<l  with  sickness,  with  hunger  and  cold, 
Can  we  forget  them,  our  comrades  of  old  ? 
Never!  our  heaits  beat  as  warmly  to-day 
As  when,  side  by  side,  we  joined  in  the  fray. 

CHORUS. 

God  bless  the  soldiers  who  fought  in  the  blue, 

'Neath  heaven's  own  color  beat  hearts  warm  and  true; 

Wherever  they  are,  be  they  living  or  dead, 

Time  weaves  fresh  laurels  for  e;ich  honored  head. 

Yearly  they're  passing  to  heaven's  bright  bowers. 

And  yearly  love  covers  their  new  graves  with  flowers. 

CHORUS. 

God  bless  the  soldiers  who  fought  in  the  gray. 
Whatever  we've  been,  wc  are  brothers  to-day; 
Cast  out  of  our  hearts  all  hanlness  and  pride. 
For  one  common  country,  we  work  side  by  side, 
Whatever  tlieir  faults,  we  f<>rgi\'e  them  to-day. 
Strewing  sweet  flowers  o'er  tlie  blue  and  the  gray. 

CHOKTS. 

Dip  the  flag  rev'rently  over  each  grave. 
Comracles,  thev  died  our  loved  countrv  to  save. 


^liirn  Lunelle  0reeue, 

Clura  Mar<?elle  Gret*ne  wif»»  of  Mr.  WytT  Or^rne/of  Portland.  Me. — is  a  native  of 
BuckfiHd,  Me.,  «nd  danjrht«'n>f  Ika.  PnViil  Fnrrar.  Sh«'  i?  a  grfat-granddangbter  of 
Anna  Crroiiinaii  Smith,  niid  rolativt'  of  Soba  SinUli.  l»f>th  of  whofie  nained  appear  In  this 
Tolume.  Mn».  Greene's  early  Avork  Hi»|K'ansi  nn«l«T  th«'  uoru  ffr  jiJumf.  of  *'Kate  Ken- 
dall.** She  opened  an  art  pt'ndio  in  r«»rtl:»i'd.  1S70.  whirli  Fhe  rei-upied  pwccewfully  *or 
three  yean*,  until  ht'r  niarriape.  Some  of  her  work  ha:*  N*<n  praised  for  ita  dramatic 
qnality.  particularly  *'  posse^iion  "  and  the  '*  Magdalen,"  the  la«t  having  been  brought 
to  the  platform  by  seversil  dramatic  readers. 
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THE  MAGDALEN. 

My  beautiful  lilies  down  under  the  snow, 

Hasten  not,  waken  slow 

From  your  dreaming!    For  O, 
I  dread  the  bright  summer  with  gossamer  wings 
Which  over  your  brows  a  diadem  flings 
Of  perfumed  white  petals,  as  pure  as  is  meet, 
While  low  at  your  feet,  darlings,  low  at  your  feet 

This  heart  will  be  lying! 

Would  God  it  were  dying 
And  sleeping  in  peace  with  you  under  the  snow ! 

Yet,  O  beautiful  tilings,  but  a  summer  ago. 

Listen  low,  listen  low! 

You  remember  I  know 
Each  morning  how  gayly  I  lifted  you  up 
And  dared  to  look  into  each  virginal  cup 
Face  to  face  with  your  pureness;  I  flung  back  as  pure 
A  look  as  you  gave  me — God !  can  I  endure ! 

My  step  was  the  lightest, 

My  soul  was  the  whitest, 
And  life  was  on  wings  but  a  summer  ago. 

But  my  pathway  o*erran  with  the  green  myrtle  vine 

So  tender  it  seemed 

I  never  had  dreamed 
It  would  tangle  and  leave  me  so  cruelly  bound, — 
That  a  hand  from  caressing  so  quickly  could  wound 
With  a  stab  to  the  heart.     O  that  I  had  died. 
When  a  pure  little  child,  and  slept  cold  at  the  side 

Of  my  sweet  young  dead  mother. 

Whose  love  and  no  other 
Would  bear  on  her  bosom  such  anguish  as  mine! 

0  Sleep!  with  two  hands  crossing  over  a  breast! 

The  garments  I  covet 

A  white  shroud— above  it 
A  green  quilt  all  diiisy-starred— no!  such  as  I 
Have  no  name  cut  iu^arble  to  tell  where  they  lie. 

1  flee  like  a  hunted  thing — Where  can  I  hide  ? 
Heaven's  mercy!— I  sec  now — there  runs  a  dark  tide, 

Yes!  yes!  the  black  river, 
For  sorrows  are  never 
So  wild  but  it  hushes  and  lulls  them  to  rest! 
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And  O  my  sweet  darlinj^s  down  under  the  snow. 

When  you  wake  you  will  know, 

And  will  miss  me,  dears,  so, 
By  the  grasses  uiitro;!,  and  the  paths  unimpressed, 
By  the  sparrows  unfed,  by  my  dofj  uncaressed, 
By  the  hush  of  the  still  air  which  erst  and  ere-while 
Was  liquid  with  lau<]f liter  and  sonj;  without  guile. 

On  the  black  flowing  river 

The  sunlight  will  shiver, 
And  then  you  will  know,  darlings,  O  you  will  know ! 

Life,  life,  is  thy  bitterness  ever  redressed  ? 

Is  there  any  heaven  ? 

Are  sins  ever  forgiven  ? 
Comas  white  in  the  next  world  what  turned  black  in  this? 
Hush,  heart!  thou  shalt  know  e*er  day  dawns  all  that  is. 
O  river,  be  kind,  though  thy  bosom  be  cold. 
Let  me  sleep  well  and  long  in  thy  passionless  hold. 

From  Tantalus  fly  not ! 

O  Lethe,  deny  not 
Thy  boon  of  oblivion, — rest,  give  me  rest! 


And  now,  while  the  m  \dness  is  gathering  stark, 

Do  thou,  my  soul,  hark ! 

If  down  through  the  dark 
God's  mercy  may  whisper  at  last,  and  so  late, 
That  I  go  not  unshrived  and  accursed  to  my  fate. 
One  last  moment,  one,  my  poor  eyes  from  the  ground 
Uplift  them  to  heaven,  awaiting  that  sound. 

Will  no  angel  speak 

This  death-spell  to  break  ? 
8till — still  as  the  grave — like  the  grave  all  is  dark! 

Are  they  weeping,  thosedilies  down.under  the  snow  ? 

I  can  hear  them,  I  know, 

And  I  love  them,  but  O 
Mine  eyes  are  as  dry  as  the  dust  without  rain. 
And  the  drouth  of  ray  heart  scorches  up  in  my  brain. 
My  sight  swims  in  blackness— strange  frenzy  I  feel, 
I  swoon — the  skv  wavers — mv  racked  senses  reel  I 

Is  this  mortal  immortal  ? 

O  Death,  swing  thy  portal 
Wide,  wide  to  receive  me! — CUirist  pity  me— so! 
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AT  OLD  ORCHARD  BEACH. 

A  year  ago  the  moon,  as  now, 
Crossed  the  sea  with  a  silver  shoe ; 

Along  the  beach,  subdued  and  sh)w, 
Dusky  figures  went,  two  by  two. 

Two  by  two  with  foreheads  bare. 

Half  were  women,  and  half  were  men; 

Half  were  gallant,  and  half  were  fair, 
Others  are  here  to-night  as  then. 

Treacherous  all,  O  passionless  beach  ? 

Earnest  ever,  O  listening  shore  ? 
Give  your  secret,  nor  voice,  nor  speech. 

Hold  it  dumbly  for  evermore  I 

Forth  from  the  dazzle,  and  heat,  and  glare 

Of  throngdd  halls  to  the  wakeful  sea, 
Strains  of  waltzes  haunting  the  air 
The  while  from  >vindow  and  balcony. 

Tripped  the  light  feet  down  full  fain. 

Out  free  under  the  bending  sky; 
We  thought  you  women,  we  fond  blind  men. 

We  moths,  with  the  fire  and  pain  so  nigh. 

Had  we  not  seen  your  lips  aglow, 
And  with  what  seemed  a  breath  dispart  ? 

We  thought  what  shook  your  jewels  so 
Was  the  beating  of  a  living  heart. 

Were  we  dazed,  demented,  tlijit  nightly  there. 
We  dreamed  of  truth  by  that  solemn  sea  ? 

Once,  and  for  only  once,  how  did  you  dare 
To  be  other  than  true  to  your  soul  and  to  me  I 

Two  by  two  along  the  sands 

Going  to-morrow  on  separate  ways. 

Did  half  of  them  walk  with  both  white  hands 
On  an  arm,  as  yours  on  mine,  and  gaze 

Wistfully  out  on  the  mystic  sea 

With  broken  syllables  half  confessed  ? 
Vague  words  meaning  so  easily 
All,  or  nothing,  as  suits  you  best  I 

Did  half  of  them  droop  their  tender  eyes 
Dewy  and  dusk,  as  yours  *neath  mine. 
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Looking  the  sweetest  of  all  sweet  lies, 
Dra^^n^  us  down  to  the  death,  in  line  ? 

Down,  down,  down  to  the  death  I 

Small  comfort  th:it  others  hive  gone  before. 
O  that  all  stone  were  void  of  breath. 

That  men  might  never  mistake  it  more! 

Sparks  of  rubies,  diamonds  rare, 
Burned  on  bosoms  with  restless  tire, 

Under  the  lovely  disheveled  hair. 
Maddening  men  with  a  stitinge  desire. 

Till  passionate  vows  were  purely  said, 
With  low  beseeching  for  sweet  replies; 

But  women  turn  cold  when  love  goes  mad. 
And  calm  and  mute  with  a  feigned  surprise. 

So  did  half  of  them  glide  away. 

In  spirit  out  of  the  others'  reach, 
Intangibly  as  the  tide  to-day 

Slid  from  the  arms  of  the  longing  beach ! 

If,  like  you,  they  leant  and  lingered 
Crowned  with  their  fortunate  diadems; 

Bent  low,  listening,  idle-fingered, 
Snapping  the  slender  jessamine  stems. 

Till  the  brave,  brave  words  had  all  been  spoken; 

Till  every  drop  of  the  cup  di\ine 
Was  poured;  till  the  seal  of  each  lieart  lay  broken, 
Wrenched,  and  tlung  at  their  feet,  like  mine! 

Were  you  and  I  on  the  strand,  I  sav, 
But  types  of  all  who  wandered  there  ? 

Then  half  smile  on  in  the  sun  to-day. 
And  half  are  cursing  the  life  they  bear. 

O  loiielv  seal    O  listenini;  shore  I 

()  bendinij  skies,  ye  are  holh»w,  tool 
And  the  moon  is  :\  wraith  for  everni(»re 

Crossinjr  the  sea  with  a  tierv  shoe! 


M.iry  v..  J.  Mftvo— m:ii«lj'ii  name  M.irv  E.  John<«>n— wa.H  l)orn  in  Bluehill,  Me..  Aug.  24, 
Ift47.  SliH  jitt'^niifl  •listrior  soIkk)!  ami  Uhi«-liill  Ac;i<l»*iny.  t:iU);ht  in  the  public  schools 
for  j»«»vt'Ute«Mi  y»*ur:*.  t^M'oyiii;;  the  work  verv  iiiii«»li.  Sh»>  has  sfiven  considerable  atten< 
tion  to  the  study  <»f  inusio.  taking  les.<(ms  of  n'sident  teachen),  of  teachers  in  Aogiista 
an«l  Boatou,  Ma»3.;  hiu)  been  cug.'ige^i  in  giviu];  Iv^sonjt,  vocal  and  instramental,  mom  or 
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less  of  the  time  since  she  was  thirteen  years  of  age.  She  has  served  on  Superintending 
School  Committee  of  her  native  town,  and  has  cooperated  in  most  all  leading  worlc  for 
the  public  good.  Was  married  to  Mr.  Mayo  some  few  years  ago,  has  two  children 
who  call  for  considerable  attention.  In  her  happy  home  she  has  constant  calls  to  write 
for  public  occasions,  lyceums,  school  papers,  etc.  Two  years  ago  she  published  two  pieces 
of  memorial  music,  words  and  music,  which  have  met  with  very  good  acceptance.  She 
contributed  many  of  her  compositions  to  the  SuUiuan  Bulletin  during  the  three  years  it 
published. 


TYPES. 

A  happy,  gliding  rill 

Flows  along  to  the  gladsome  sea, 
With  a  merry,  musical  chime, 

Like  a  rippling  melody. 

A  foaming,  dashing  brook. 
Darkling  under  laden  skies. 

With  a  turbulent  rush  and  roar, 
To  the  heaving  ocean  flies. 

A  slow  and  quiet  stream. 

With  a  graceful  but  stately  sweep. 
Winds  silently  on  its  way. 

To  join  the  waves  of  the  deep. 

A  shallow,  babbling  fall 
Goes  tinkling  over  the  ledge. 

With  a  voluble,  blithesome  song, 
Till  it  nears  the  water^s  edge. 

A  river  wide  and  grand 

Rolls  on  in  its  glowing  strength, 
Unchecked  by  the  tide  or  wind. 

And  reaches  the  main  at  length. 

Like  various,  flowing):  streams 
Are  the  human  lives  we  see. 

Till  they  blend  with  the  ocean  broad 
Of  the  vast  eternitv. 


INDECISION. 

How  oft  in  life  we  roach  the  place 
Where  two  ways  seem  to  meet; 

And  while  in  deep  suspense  we  wait. 
Time  moves  with  hurrying  feet. 

It  sweeps  us  past  the  Possible, 
We  write  with  tears  ^'  too  late'' 

Then  charge  our  folly  and  unrest 
To  blind  and  cruel  Fate. 
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cffiitn^  Snker  Sum, 

Mrs.  Mattle  Baker  Dunn  was  bom  in  Hallowell,  and  is  the  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Henry 
K.  Baker,  of  that  city  She  was  eilucated  in  the  common  schools  of  her  native  place, 
and  in  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary  at  Kent's  Hill.  In  September,  1873.  she  was  mar- 
ried to  K.  Wesley  Dunn,  of  Waterville.  in  which  city  she  still  resides.  Mrs.  Daun  biM 
exercised  her  literary  talents  chiefly  for  the  gratification  of  her  family  and  friemda, 
although  a  number  of  her  short  poems  have  been  published  in  the  local  pi 


v>* 


THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

"  What  shall  we  do  for  the  children  ?*' 

The  question  had  pressed  us  long — 
At  morning  and  noon  they  gathered, 

A  merry  and  fair-faced  throng; 
From  the  happy  homes  of  plenty, 

From  the  dwellings  of  the  poor, 
Bright-eyed,  intent  and  eager. 

They  thnmged  the  school-room  door. 
And  the  walls  grew  strait  to  hold  them 

Till  we  asked,  with  anxious  frown: 
**  What  shall  we  do  for  the  children, 

The  promise  and  flower  of  the  town  ?' 

So  we  said  to  the  master-builder: 

**  O  craftsman,  apt  and  skilled ! 
Our  town,  with  thought  for  the  future, 

Hath  in  its  wisdom  willed 
That  you  shall  build  for  the  children 

A  mansion  spacious  and  tall ; 
Four-square  like  the  heavenly  city; 

With  stair  and  turret  and  hall. 
With  windows  looking  skyward. 

North,  south,  and  east  and  west, 
Build  firm  and  strong,  O  master  I 

O  workmen  build  your  best! 
Build  for  the  bright-faced  children 

That  smile  in  your  eyes  to-day — 
Build  for  the  unborn  children. 

In  years  that  are  far  away! 

**  Out  of  the  solemn  quarries 

Where  Nature,  never  at  rest, 
Shapeth  the  mighty  granite 

Hid  in  the  green  earth's  breast; 
Wliere  sun  and  rain,  and  fu>i()n 

Of  elemental  lire. 
Work  miracles  forever 

At  her  supreme  desire, 
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Cut  from  the  solid  boulders 
The  firm  foundation  stone, 

The  house  on  a  rock  that  is  builded 
Shall  ne'er  be  overthrown. 

**  Where  ranks  of  stately  pine-trees 

In  earth's  primeval  lands, 
Toward  the  lonely  mountain 

Stretch  out  their  waving  liands; 
Hew  down  the  forest  monarchs, 

For  the  fertile  earth  below 
Hath  yielded  richest  juices 

Within  their  veins  to  flow. 
The  lonely  lakes  shall  speed  us, 

The  mountain  torrents  still 
Shall  aid  us  with  their  currents, 

The  rivers  work  our  will, 
Till  the  huge  trunks  dismantled, 

In  timbers  great  and  small. 
Shall  shape  our  beams  and  rafters, 

Shall  fashion  stair  and  hall. 

"With  brick  from  smoking  brickyard, 

With  iron  from  the  mines, 
The  walls  shall  spring  by  magic 

In  straight  and  shapely  lines; 
With  sound  of  hammer  and  chisel, 

With  workmen's  cheerful  cries. 
The  house  we  build  for  the  children 

In  beauty  shall  arise. 
With  here  an  arching  doorway, 

And  here  a  turret  tower. 
We  see  the  thought  that  shaped  it 

Grow  in  it  every  hour. 
Till  looking  northward  ever 

We  set  the  carven  face 
Of  him,  the  mightiest  master 

In  all  the  human  race. 
O  keen,  calm  eyes  of  Shakespeare ! 

Not  ancient  Stratford  town, 
But  our  fair,  new- world  city 

Beholds  you  looking  down; 
Those  dumb  lips  say:  *  Remember  I 

The  teeming,  restless  brain 
Is  still  the  potent  factor 

For  human  joy  or  pain ; 
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And  you  who  would  mould  and  shape  it. 

Make  for  eternity 
An  impress  like  the  circles 

That  widen  on  the  sea!'" 

Finished  at  list— our  school-house — 

The  workman's  hammers  dumb. 
And  b  ire  of  m.}m  >ries  it  stands, 

Its  story  all  to  come. 
Yet  we  tivnipht  who  view  it. 

In  structure  now  complete. 
Heir  tlirou'xh  the  yeirs  the  echoes 

Of  all  the  coming  feet; 
For  v.iinly  m  ister  builded, 

And  v.iinly  workmen  wrought. 
If  we  build  not  in  human  lives. 

An  I  sliipL*  in  hum  in  thou^t^iit; 
And  vainlv  hatli  the  mison 

Laid  the  foundation  stone. 
If  we  our  superstructure  rear 

Of  brick  and  wood  alone. 
Unless  when  master's  brain  is  dust. 

And  workmen's  tools  at  rest. 
When  skill  thit  planned,  and  hand  that  wrought 

To  silence  are  addressed. 
The  future  shall  by  wisest  zeal 

And  nobler  impulse  tell. 
In  tones  t!iit  soun  I  across  the  years: 

**  Behold,  you  builded  well  I" 


J^Um  WhUoh  (Bonld. 

Allen  "\Viilt(»n  fJouUi  wa><  \h>ti\  in  Athens.  M«».,  Nov.  21.  \M1.  In  ISTiO  hU  pairnts 
removfd  to  Sk<»wh»'jpin.  wh'TH  lu-  8|M'nt  his  hoylu^>l.  Hn«l  \r:i*  titto^l  for  collect*,  lie 
gr8<Ir.att-«l  fn^tn  llnrvrinl  in  I87ti  II«'  t!iujt-»t  t!i«'  rlruwios  in  his  nlni  »  m-it-r  for  the  next 
nine  y«an«.  Miih  the  ♦■xof'inion  of  on«*  yenr  whi  rh  he  spejit  in  <i»Tiirinv,  »!tu«lyin:;  Latin 
and  Oretk.  Since  ISS^i  lie  h:is  bitiii  illiing  the  i»rofe:iisunhip  of  I*uin  in  Olivut  College, 
Michig:(U. 


TU.VXSFIOURED. 

Swift  o'er  the  sparkling  sea, 

Vn  ler  the  summer  sun. 
Her  w'lite  win-jfs  to  t!io  breeze  spread  free. 

Our  graceful  boat  flew  on. 

Slowly  across  our  course 
A  barque  deep-laden  crept; 
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Full  many  ^  mark  of  time  and  storm 
Her  hull  and  can\ni8  kept.         * 

But  when  the  western  wave 

Glowed  witli  the  dying  day, 
Darkling  w^e  sped — white-robed  and  fair 

On  lieaven's  brim  she  lay, 

Wrapt  in  celestial  light, 

Transfigured,  like  the  soul 
That  dons  its  heavenly  raiments  when 

Life's  evening  gates  unroll. 

On  us  death's  shadows  fall, 

While  the  worn  fare  grows  bright 

Catching  the  glow  of  endless  dawn 
Across  our  gathering  night. 


REVISITED. 

Sadly  my  heart  is  drifting  to-day 

With  the  lad  who  sailed,  at  the  break  of  day, 

From  the  port  where  he  was  born; 
Watching  its  roofs  and  steeples  gleam, 
*  Faint  and  more  faint,  like  a  beauteous  dream, 

That  vanishes  with  the  morn. 

And  sailing  home  in  the  ebbing  light. 
Nor  steei>le  nor  roof  met  his  eager  sight 

Of  the  port  where  he  was  bom; 
But  barren  and  bleak  lay  the  homeless  shore, 
And  the  dark  waves  rolled  with  a  sullen  roar 
O'er  the  paths  his  feet  had  worn. 

For  down,  far  down  in  the  desolate  deep. 
Lay  the  buried  town  in  its  endless  sleep. 

The  port  where  he  was  bom; 
And  glimmering  faint  in  the  spectral  gloom, 
It^  nodding  shapes  seemed  to  beckon  him  home, 

While  the  waves  leaped  high  in  scorn. 

So  once  sailed  I,  in  the  morning's  glow. 
O'er  the  (»oean  of  life,  with  it«  ebbless  flow. 

From  the  p(n*t  where  I  was  born; 
And  drifting  home  in  the  twilight  gray, 
O  where  is  the  town  that  glorious  lay 

In  the  magic  light  of  mom  ? 


•         * 
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Far  down  in  the  swelling  tide  of  years 
Faintly  the  wavering  image  appears 

Of  the  town  where  I  was  bom ; 
And  vague  and  dim,  through  the  forms  I  meet, 
I  see  the  forms  that  I  fain  would  greet, 

In  the  glimmering  depths  forlorn. 

And  faces  and  voices,  of  old  that  I  knew, 
But  mock  me  afar,  as  I  wander  through 

The  town  where  I  was  born; 
For  the  year-long  billows  are  rolling  between 
My  heart  and  the  pathways,  bordered  with  green 

That  my  childish  feet  had  worn. 


Sara  £.  ^Perham)  Lowell  was  born  in  Wilton,  Me  ,  'Ian.  9.  ISIO.  She  early  evinced  a 
great  love  for  books,  and  atteu(ie<l  a  term  of  soliool  at  the  a^re  of  three  and  a  half  years. 
She  received  nimply  a  comniou-school  e«lucation  with  the  addition  of  a  few  terms  of  Hlffh 
School.  Her  first  literary  venture  w:t8  sent  to  the  Kenurftec  Journal  when  she  was  fif- 
teen, since  which  time  she  has  been  a  contributor  to  several  papers  in  Maine  and  other 
States.  In  1861  she  was  married  to  Beuj.  K.  Lowell,  who  died  in  1882.  She  now  resides 
in  £i^t  Wilton. 


LEND  A  HELPING  HAND. 

* 

If  you  see  a  friend  despondent 

'Xeath  the  cares  and  ills  of  life, 
If  he  wears  a  face  of  sadness 

As  if  weary  in  the  strife 
Speak  a  word  of  hearty  kindness, 

Greet  him  with  a  handclasp  warm, 
Let  your  smile  be  like  the  sunshine 

Breaking  through  the  clouds  and  storm. 

If  you  see  a  fallen  brother 

Trampled  by  the  passing  crowd. 
No  one  heeding — no  one  caring 

For  the  heart  so  scorned  and  bowed. 
Do  not  harshly  chide  and  judge  him. 

Lend  to  him  a  helpintj  hand^ 
Help  him  to  assert  his  manhood 
And  among  his  fellows  stand. 

O  how  quick  we  are  in  judgment 
And  how  prone  we  are  to  chide. 

With  cold  looks  and  gathered  garments 
Passing  to  tlie  other  side, 
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When  we  ought  with  Chris tly  kindness 

To  lift  up  the  fallen  one, 
And  by  prayers  and  deeds  to  help  him 

Other  pitfalls  deep  to  shun. 

•**0  the  woes  that  we  might  lighten T' 

O  the  tears  that  we  might  dry! 
**  O  the  homes  that  we  might  brighten  I**^ 

As  the  days  pass  swiftly  by, — 
If  we  would  but  stop  and  ponder. 

On  the  good  that  we  might  do,  • 
And  with  loving  hearts  endeavor 

To  our  con8(!ience  to  be  true ! 


IF  1  COULD  KNOW. 

If  I  could  only  look  within  the  gate 
That  shuts  th^e  blessed  from  our  longing  vision, 

If  I  could  look  upon  their  sinless  state 
And  hear  the  songs  that  float  o'er  tields  elysian, — 

If  I  could  know  they  do  not  quite  forget 
This  earth-life  and  our  love  so  true  and  tender, — 

That  sometimes  when  our  eyes  with  tears  are  wet 
They  turn  away  from  all  their  heavenly  splendor, 

To  lay  upon  our  hearts  a  touch  of  btilm, — 
A  breath  of  heaven  to  cheer  us  in  our  sadness, 

And  in  the  hush  of  midnight^ s  holy  calm 
They  chant  their  songs  to  lure  our  souls  to  gladness, — 

If  I  could  see  them  walk  the  golden  streets 
Bearing  no  trace  of  care,  or  pain  or  sorrow — 

Or  as  they  bow  in  love  at  Jesus'  feet 
Encircled  by  the  light  that  from  His  brow  they  borrow, 

I  think  it  would  not  bo  so  hard  to  bear 
The  grief  that  now  my  heart  is  breaking. 

If  I  could  know  they  lore  us  stilly  and  there 
They  long  to  greet  us  to  their  blissful  waking. 

If  I  could  know !    O  weary  questioning ! 

Can  I  not  trust  my  Father's  love  so  tender  ? 
^^  I  shall  be  satisfied''^ — to  this  I  cling. 

And  all  my  doubts  and  fears  to  Him  surrender, 

47 
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Miss  Helen  M.  Hunl,  author  of  an  ina5trate<l  voluiie  of  poem«,  published  by  B.  B. 
Russell,  l!^7.  was  b<>rn  in  II  irinony.  Conn.,  and  vra<»  one  of  a  family  of  six  f^irls  and  a 
boy.  Her  father,  U'iiah  Hunt,  2  I.,  was)  a  natire  of  Harmony,  the  town  receiring  its  name 
from  hirt  m  »ther.  Our  aullior'.n  mot»i.»r  w  w  M  iry  P.4^0,  cNnely  related  to  the  Pages  and 
Walls  of  llallovirell  ani  Aug.i-<t-i.  M-i.  M\m  ll-.ifl  bj>i;iti  to  turn  ht»r  attention  tovanU 
literature  at  an  early  a^^e.  an<l  sh«t  dtaenninml  to  siieotsed  in  ac.|uirin:;  knowle^lj^.  A 
very  iroublesoru-i  ;in«i  di'»o>ur<;jin^  iin;>edim-:rnt  to  her  pro;;re'»!*  w.iH  severe  myopia,  but 
by  perseverance  :*he  titted  htirself  to  bt'coui»*  a  teaoher,  and  was  succe^^ful  in  that  v<.Kri«- 
tion  -te.ichin^  som-i  thirlv  sou  >>ls— until  e  ».np:»ll«»d  by  in«»r.^a<ed  trouble  with  her  cvt-s 
to  give  up  her  prv>fe<«4ion  il  iluties.  Smca  thn^ti  she  Im-*  itevoteil  her  whole  time  to  liter- 
ary pursuits,  reoeiviug  a  go>d  sU  ire  of  sympathy  and  favor.  She  now  resides  at  Skow- 
hegan. 


KEEP  COOL. 

Somewhere  upon  a  busy,  stone-paved  street 
Of  au  old  town  which  sat  in  rejjal  state 

Amid  the  hills,  in  j;ifts  of  wealth  complete, 
There  lived  an  aged,  irons  potentate. 

Time  which  he  oft  misused  and  oft  misspent, 
Veujjeanco  had  brou«jjht;  upon  his  naked  head 

Were  many  ills;  his  cumbrous  form  was  bent. 
And  gout  its  tortures  through  his  system  sped. 

His  household  feared  his  face,  yet  served  him  more 
Than  aught  they  loved;  the  serving  maid  and  man 

Full  dre  id  an  1  hatred  f.>r  th.Mr  m  ister  bore. 
Yet  to  fulfil  his  m  indates  swiftly  ran. 

One  proverb  in  his  lesser  years  he  flung 

At  all  who  vexeil  broke  forth  and  played  the  fool; 

And  it  WIS  this,  "  Howe*er  by  passion  stung, 
'Tis  policy  and  wisdom  to  keep  cool.'' 

And  while  years  of  young  manhood  toM  his  age, 
Ere  not  good  habits  had  despoiled  his  health. 

In  tribulations,  steiuifivst,  cool  and  sage 
Before  the  world,  he  raved  and  swore  by  stealth. 

And  now,  the  habits  of  his  earlier  years 
Thrust  themselves  out  upon  his  later  days; 

And  as  his  many  plagues  their  full  arrears 
Presented,  stealthy  faults  were  open  ways. 

If  pain,  anger,  or  just  the  least  offence, 
Or  smallest  contradiction  checked  his  will. 

With  whom  he  did  contend  they  lived  suspanse 
Until  his  fearful  passion-storm  was  still. 
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No  tongue  of  all  his  household  dared  reprove, 

Nothing  within  his  presence  dared  rebel, 
Or  counter  to  his  wishes  dared  to  move, 

Except  the  prating  parrot,  saucy  Pell. 

He  was  his  favorite,  ere  his  head  was  bald. 
And  many  mottoes  he  had  learned  at  school 

He'd  taught  to  him;  .and  one  his  voice  extolled 
As  daily  by-word;  it  was  this:  **  Keep  cool.*' 

Now,  when  Satan,  through  haJI)it  and  disease. 
Pronounced  that  he  should  serve  him  as  a  tool, 

Sagacious  Poll,  the  household  pet  and  tease. 
Ruffled  his  plumss,  looked  wise,  and  said,  "Keep  cool." 

Impatiently  his  wit  his  master  bore 

As  harder  raged  his  ills;  and  when  one  noon 

His  gout  was  dreadful,  Pell  was  pert,  and  swore. 
And  said,  '*  Keep  cool,  and  screech  not  like  a  loon." 

Without  a  word  the  tortured  man  arose 
In  fearful  wrath,  and  cherished,  petted  Pell 

Was  held  a  moment  by  his  neck  quite  close. 
Then  from  the  shutter  to  the  pavement  fell. 

"There,"  hissed  the  m\ster,  '*now  be  still,  you  pest! 

You*ve  mocked  me  quite  enough;  your  broken  neck 
You  earned."     Helpless,  the  stones  the  poor  bird  pressed, 

Tlien  stirred,  stood  up,  tottered,  began  to  peck. 

A  bit  of  fruit  upon  the  paving  stone 
H  id  caught  his  eye  as  strangled  life  returned; 

Slowly  he  ate,  as  thougli  the  twisted  bone 

In  his  gay  tliro  it  was  sore,  and  aclied  and  burned. 

But  cool  and  dignified  he  stood,  nor  looked 
Upward  where  mad  tlie  potentate  looked  down 

Enraged  and  baffled ;  tiie  hooked  beak  more  hooked 
Appeared,  and  mare  erect  the  saucy  crown. 

Tongs,  ottomans  and  books  the  mad  man  threw, 

Savage  with  the  intent  the  bird  to  kill; 
But  Pell  beyond  his  reach  slowly  withdrew. 

Holding  tlie  fruit  quite  coolly  in  his  bill. 

The  enraged  man  glared,  clenched  his  fingers  tight. 
And  might  have  burst  with  potent,  angry  spleen; 

When  round  the  corner,  hard  toward  the  right. 
Creeping  at  stealthy  pace,  old  puss  was  seen. 
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A  gleeful  chuckle  from  the  man  had  vent, 
And,  gloating  on  revenge,  he  watched  the  cat 

As  crouching  tiger-like  she  slyly  went 

With  lashing  tail,  raised  nose,  and  ears  laid  ilat. 

Near  old  puss  came,  nearer,  but  Pell  stirred  not; 

He  slowly  pecked  and  ate  the  luscious  fruit; 
Nor  glance  of  eye  a  fear  of  being  caught 

Betrayed,  nor  knowledge  that  he  saw  the  brute. 

Nearer  crept  puss;  by  feline  lyibit  led 

She  paused  half-crouched,  her  tail  its  lashing  ceased: 
Then,  quick  as  lightning,  on  the  feline's  head 

Pell  struck  his  beak,  and  screamed  out,  **  Scat,  you  beast." 

In  sudden  terror  puss  whirled  from  her  prey 
With  bristling  tail  and  round  the  corner  flew. 

Like  something  with  winged  feet;  Pell  turned  away 
And  coolly  did  his  feast  of  fruit  renew. 

The  potentate  in  gusts  of  laughter  roared, 

Unmindful  of  sciatica  or  gout; 
Wide-eyed  his  folks  into  his  presence  poured, 

To  learn  what  all  the  uproar  was  about. 

Then  ordered  the  great  man  a  golden  cage. 
With  triple  roost  and  silver  t;ink  and  stool. 

For  Pell,  the  only  thing  he'd  seen  so  sage 
As  to  keep,  in  vast  trials,  grandly  cool. 


(Bmibt  W,  iJlenkes, 


Mim  Emily  W.  Peakes  i»  tbe  daughter  of  the  Inte  Benjamin  H.  Peakes.  She  was  bom 
io  Hanuonv.  lie..  Dec.  1, 1&47  Beside?  the  comniou  town  school,  she  was  educated  at 
Oak  Grove  High  School  and  Westbrook  Seminary,  ^'here  isbe  graduated  in  1874,  the  first 
scholar  in  her  claM.  She  has  tausht  in  the  schools  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  villages  of 
Somerset  County,  and  in  Portland  Her  home,  since  1875,  has  been  in  Indiana,  where 
she  has  been  an  accomplished  tt>acher.  She  is  now  teacher  of  literature  in  the  High 
Schools  of  Terre  Haute.  Miss  Peakes  is  a  pepum  of  much  energy.  Her  manners  are 
lively  and  pleasing,  and  strangers  at  once  see  that  thev  are  in  the  presence  of  a  sensible, 
amiable  and  gifted  woman,  and  on  parting  with  her  will  soon  wish  to  meet  her  again. 


IX  SCHOOL— A  PERFUME. 

I  close  ray  eyes,  and  the  lilac's  perfume 
lias  borne  me  away  from  this  crowded  room 

Under  northern  skies  where  the  flowers  are  late 
And  this  plumy  branch  for  the  June  must  wait. 

A  farm-house  stands  from  the  road  aloof, 
With  the  mountain-ash  against  its  roof. 
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There  *8  a  bridge  in  front  that  crosses  a  brook 
VHiere  the  spotted  trout  hides  away  from  the  hook; 

And  a  winding  road,  with  a  double  ridge 
Of  grass,  comes  down  the  hill  to  the  bridge. 

Close  by  the  door  twin  lilac-trees 

Breathe  a  sweet  good-morning  to  every  breeze; 

A  group  of  children  with  happy  look 
Are  lingering  here  with  basket  and  book. 

Why  do  they  wait  ?    There 's  one  little  creature 
Wants  a  lilac-flower  to  give  to  the  teacher; 

She  must  have  the  very  highest  one 

That  no  one  can  reach — and  what^s  to  be  done  ? 

For  the  longest  arm  comes  short  of  the  prize 
That  bends  and  beckons  before  her  eyes; 

But  she  saw  papa  coming  up  through  the  clover, 
A  strong,  tall  man;  see!  he  lifts  her  over 

The  heads  of  the  group  that  around  him  stand, 
And  she  breaks  the  branch  with  her  chubby  hand. 

What  was  I  saying ? — I  open  my  eyes; 
Why,  I  am  the  teacher  supposed  to  be  wise; 

One  instant  ago  *t  was  a  six  year-old 

Who  smelled  of  the  lilac,  and  mv  father*s  hold 

Was  strong  around  me:  tlie  years  and  death 
Were  swept  away  by  the  lilac's  breath. 


Bev.  John  A.  Bellows,  a  son  of  Henry  A.,  and  Catherine  Bellows,  was  bom  in  Little- 
ton, N.  H.,  May  27, 1S43.  He  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  1860,  and  graduated  in  1870, 
with  a  poem  on  Commencomont  Day,  and  an  ode  on  Class  Day.  He  engaged  in  literary 
woric  on  the  Llherat  <^^rlsti^la  new:*i)aper.  of  New  York  City,  until  1876.  He  was  ordained 
and  installed  as  minister  of  the  First  Unitarian  Society  of  Waterville,  this  State,  Jane 
6, 1878.    He  married  Isabel  Francis,  of  Tarry  town,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  6,  1878. 


TWO  PICTURES. 

She  sits  in  the  low,  old-fasliioned  room, 
Two  white  hands  are  crossed  on  her  knee, 

The  clock  is  ticking  on  in  the  gloom, 
Marking  the  moments  steadily. 
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While  the  red  glow  of  the  failing  lire 

Flashes  full  iu  her  pure,  young  fa«*e; 
I  wonder  if  she  is  unaware 

Of  lips'  expression,  and  eyes'  sweet  grace! 
Or  does  she  guess,  has  some  one  told, — 

Surely  she  loves,  I  know  not  whom,— 
That  her  hair  is  like  to  fine-spun  gold, 

ller  cheek  to  the  pink  (»f  the  ajiple-bloom  f 
Wliat  sweet  fancies  have  thronged  her  mind. 

Thoughts  of  happier  days  long  past  ? 
Hears  she  the  roar  of  the  dreary  wind. 

The  branches  creaking  at  ever\  blast? 
Knows  she  aught  of  the  falling  rain,  ^ 

Of  the  pitiless,  merciless,  driving  sleet  ? 
Look!  she  has  presseil  her  face  t*)  the  pane. 

Gazing  out  on  the  long,  dark  street. 
Now  she  has  clasped  her  fair,  white  hands: 

**  Father  in  heaven,  I  look  unto  thee. 
Thou  who  rulest  on  wave  and  land; 

*Tis  a  terrible  night  for  my  lover  at  sea!* 


t»* 


Many  a  year  has  gone  to  its  gnive. 

Years  with  sorrow  and  h»s8  in  their  track, 
Since  her  fcmd  prayer  went  over  the  wave 

For  one  who  might  never  again  come  back. 
Still  she  sits  in  the  darkening  room, 

Her  poor,  thin  hands  at  rest  on  her  knee, 
The  old  clock  ticking  still  in  the  gloom, 

Marking  the  moments  steadily. 
Ah !  but  the  face  is  so  old  and  wan. 

And  the  wondrous  hair  that  her  lover  called  gold. 
Years  ago  in  the  days  long  gone. 

Has  silver  threads;  she  is  growing  old. 
Still  when  she  hears  the  wintry  blast 

Singing  its  dirge  in  each  leafless  tree. 
Says  she  softly,  while  tears  drop  fast, 

**'Tis  a  terrible  night  for  those  at  sea!" 


(Blisitbeth  (CmnzzH, 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  CavRzza  19  the  wife  of  \he  late  Nino  Cavazza,  of  Modena.  lta)y.  She 
is  a  native  of  Portland,  and  ba»  written  in  verse  and  pruoe  for  the  Portland  Transcript 
aad  Portland  Pitm,  and  for  yarious  magazines  and  newspapers. 
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AX  ISLAND  PINE. 

8E8TINA. 

Upon  the  promontory  stands  a  Pine, 
Where  the  last  Land  is  steep  against  tlie  sea, 
And  waters  break  below,  upon  the  shore: 
The  years  pass  by  as  clouds  above  his  head ; 
And  tempered  by  the  sun  and  rain  and  wind, 
His  lonely  strength  is  lifted  to  the  sky. 

And  not  for  any  changes  of  the  sky, 
Or  heat  <»r  cold,  is  chanojed  the  constant  Pine, 
But  sets  his  leafage  hard  against  the  wind ; 
And  fed  with  salt,  sliarp  moisture  of  the  sea. 
Before  the  hatred  of  tlie  storm  makes  head, 
And  stands  a  sentinel  upon  the  shore. 

And  when  the  sun-seared  grass  half  clothes  the  shore, 

And  floating  mists  melt  in  the  sapphire  sky, 

And  birds  of  the  new  summer,  overhead. 

Fly  to  and  fro  about  the  ancient  Pine, 

And  the  sun*s  light  is  broken  on  the  sea 

As  the  thin  waves  are  crisped  before  the  wind. 

The  Pine,  not  moved  by  fierce  or  flattering  wind, 

All  day,  all  night,  upon  the  lonely  shore. 

As  from  a  citadel,  looks  out  to  sea; 

Where  slender,  pointed  masts  upon  the  sky. 

Stature  and  shape  of  many  a  kindred  pine. 

Come  up  the  bay  with  banucrs  at  their  head. 

And  while  the  crown  of  leafage  on  his  head 
Is  held  on  high  to  meet  the  ocean  wind. 
The  mariner  will  hail  the  mighty  Pine 
Set  as  a  beacon  on  the  extreme  shore. 
And  unafraid  of  darkening  of  the  sky. 
Or  sullen  murmur  of  the  mutinous  sea. 

Year  after  year  the  Pine  beside  the  sea 

Has  watched  the  ships  sail  past  the  granite  head 

And  vanish  in  the  distance  of  the  sky. 

And  send  no  message  backward  by  the  wind. 

To  him  who  guards  the  lonely  island  shore, 

Forever  at  his  post,  the  faithful  Pine. 

Some  day  the  Pine  sliall  fall  into  the  sea. 

And  on  the  shore  the  trees  bewail  their  head. 

While  a  great  wind  makes  havoc  in  the  sky. 
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SLUMBER  SONG. 

**Sonno,  Ronno,  vieni  da  lontano— 
Vieni  a  cavallo  e  non  venir  a  pieiii, 
Vieni  a  cavallo,  a  un  cavallo  iron)!** 

{Italian  pftpular  »ong.) 

Come,  sweet  Sleep,  from  afar— 

Not  with  footsteps  that  delay, 
For  thy  wool  soft  sandals  are 

Over-slow  upon  their  way. 
On  thy  floating  dusky  hair 

Wreath  of  poppies  thou  dost  set. 

That  we  mortils  may  forget 
Wakinjcc  hours  and  all  their  care. 
From  afar,  come,  sweet  Sleep ! 

Come,  sweet  Sleep,  on  a  steed. 

That  weareth  golden  wings. 
That  on  asphodel  doth  feed 

And  doth  drink  at  heavenly  springs. 
Kicle  not  through  the  ivory  gate, 

(.'ome  to  us  through  gates  of  horn, 

Hring  good  dreams  made  true  at  mom. 
Even  though  the  morn  be  late. 
On  thy  steed,  come,  sweet  Sleep ! 

Gentle  Sleep,  weave  a  wreath 

Of  thy  drowsiest  poppy- flowers. 
Hind  it  over  and  beneath 

The  incessant  fleeting  hours. 
Set  thy  lips  against  their  face. 

Whisper  to  them,  light  and  low. 

Plead  for  us  before  they  go 
That  they  stay  a  little  space: 
Weave  a  wreath,  gentle  Sleep  I 

Haste  thee.  Sleep,  do  n(»t  wait. 

For  the  night  is  near  its  noon: 
Thou  wilt  find  us  overlate 

So  thou  dost  not  seek  us  siH>n. 
For  the  cock  begins  to  crow 

At  the  earliest  beam  of  light: 

Then  with  every  other  sprite. 
Thou,  a  gentle  ghost,  must  go. 
Do  not  wait,  haste  thee.  Sleep! 
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Take  us,  Sleep,  on  thy  horse— 

As  a  mother,  jourueyiujj, 
Hohis  her  babe  and  on  her  course 

Lullaby  doth  softly  sinjj. 
Let  thine  hair  fall  round  thy  face 

Veiling  visions  in  thine  eyes, 

Carry  us  to  Paradise 
At  thy  steed's  most  quiet  pace. 
On  thy  horse,  take  us.  Sleep ! 


BALL  ATA  ITALIAN  A. 
OF  Alicia's  bonnet. 

Last  night  Alicia  wore  a  Tuscan  bonnet. 

And  many  humming-birds  were  fastened  on  it. 

I  sat  beside  Alicia  at  the  play: 

Her  violet  eyes  with  tender  tears  were  wet 
(The  diamonds  in  her  ears  less  bright  than  they) 

For  pity  of  the  woes  of  Juliet; 

Alicia's  sighs  a  poet  might  have  set 
To  delicate  music  in  a  dainty  sonnet. 

Last  night  Alicia  wore  a  Tuscan  bonnet. 

And  many  humming-birds  were  fastened  on  it. 

And  yet  to  me  her  graceful  ready  words 

Sounded  like  tinkling  silver  bells  that  jangled, 

For  on  her  golden  hair  the  humming-birds 
Were  fixed  as  if  within  a  sunbeam  tangled, 
Their  quick  life  quenched,  their  tiny  bodies  mangled, 

Poor  pretty  birds  upon  Alicia's  bonnet. 

Last  night  Alicia  wore  a  Tuscan  bonnet, 

And  many  humming  birds  were  fastened  on  it. 

Caught  in  a  net  of  delicate  creamy  crepe, 
The  dainty  captives  lay  there  <load  together; 

No  dart  of  slender  bill,  no  fragile  shape 
Fluttering,  no  stir  of  any  radiant  feather; 
Alicia  looked  so  calm.  I  wondere<l  whether 

She  cared  if  birds  were  killed  to  trim  her  bonnet. 

Last  night  Alicia  wore  a  Tuscan  bonnet. 

And  many  humming-birds  were  fastened  on  it. 
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If  rubies  and  if  sapphires  have  a  spirit, 
Thoujjh  deep  they  lie  below  the  weijjht  of  earth. 

If  emer.ilds  can  a  conscious  life  inherit. 
And  beryls  rise  a<raiu  t<»  winjjfcd  birtli — 
Beinjif  chanj^ed  tobirtls  but  n«»t  to  lesser  worth — 

Alicia's  golden  head  had  such  upon  it. 

Last  ni<;ht  Alicia  wore  a  Tuscan  bonnet. 

And  m.inv  huininiug-birds  were  listened  on  it. 

Perhaps  I  dreamed — the  house  was  very  still — 
But  on  a  suilden  the  Academy 

Of  Music  seemed  a  forest  of  Brazil; 
Each  pillar  that  supports  the  balcony 
Took  form  and  stature  of  a  tropic  tree. 

With  scarlet  odorous  flowers  bloomin^^  on  it. 

Last  night  Alicia  wore  a  Tuscan  bonnet. 

And  many  humming-birds  were  fastened  on  it. 

A  fragrance  of  delicious  dr:)wsy  death 
Was  in  the  air;  the  lithe  lian  u»  clung 

About  the  mighty  tree,  and  birds  beneath 
More  swift  than  arrows  flashed  and  flew  among 
The  blossoms  of  the  perfumed  poisonous  breathy 

The  heavy  honeyed  flowers  that  hung  upon  it. 

Last  night  .\licia  wore  a  Tuscan  bonnet, 

And  many  humming-birds  were  fastened  on  it. 

Like  rain  drops  when  the  sun  breaks  up  the  shower^ 
Or  weavers'  shuttles  carrying  golden  thread, 

Or  flying  petals  of  a  wind-blown  flower. 
Myriads  of  humming-birds  flew  overhead — 
Purple  and  gold  and  green  and  blue  and  red — 

Above  each  scarlet  cup,  or  poised  upon  it. 

Last  night  Alicia  wore  a  Tuscan  bonnet, 

And  many  humming-birds  were  fastened  on  it. 

What  rapid  flight  I     Each  one  a  winged  flame. 
Burning  with  brilliant  joy  of  life  and  all 

Delight  of  motion;  to  and  fro  they  came, 
An  entlless  dance,  a  fairy  festival; 
Then  suddenly  I  saw  them  pause  and  fall, 

Slain  only  to  adorn  Alicia's  bonnet. 

Last  night  Alicia  wore  a  Tuscan  bonnet. 

And  many  humming-birds  were  fastened  on  it. 
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My  mind  came  back  from  the  Brazilian  land ; 
For,  as  a  snow-flake  falls  to  earth  beneath, 

Alicia's  hand  fell  li«rhtly  on  my  hand; 
And  yet  I  fancied  that  a  stain  of  death, 
Like  that  which  doomed  the  Lady  of  Macbeth, 

Was  on  her  hand:  could  I  perhaps  have  wcm  it? 

Last  nij^ht  Alicia  wore  a  Tuscan  bonnet, 
And  many  humming-birds  were  fivstened  on  it. 


ttsie  ^i.  0riihiim  ^ln^k. 


"Mm,  Sii9ie  R.  G.  Clark,  the  dniighter  <»f  A<lam  and  Charlotte  Qraham,  was  born  at 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  *fiily  2,  1848,  an<l  came  to  Portland,  Mo.,  with  her  widowed  mother, 
when  inly  eight  years  old.  She  Hayj«:  *•  I  was  too  p<>or  to  purcha^o  the  education  I 
nee<le<l,  and  t<»o  frail  to  earn  it, — but  this*  gran<l  old  St.ite  took  nie  to  her  broad  bosom, 
gave  me  freely  of  her  advanUiges,  and  treat^il  me  so  like  her  own  I  had  well-nigh  forgot- 
ten I  was  not  Ruch.**  She  was  among  the  tirst  scholars  who  occmiied  the  present  High 
School  on  Cumberland  street,  was  c<mverted  when  eleven  years  of  age,  antl  is  a  member 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Portland.  She  was  mnrrie^l  young,  has  na<l  eight  children, 
three  of  whom  h:>ve  reache<l  the  better  la«id,  and  the  rest  are  spared  to  earth  and 
mother.  Seventeen  years  of  Mrs  Clark's  early  married  life  were  spent  in  other  parts  of 
New  Kngland.  but  four  years  since  she  returneil  to  the  city  of  her  adoption.  She 
reganls  the  privilege  of  writ  ng  in  itselt  its  own  exceeding  groat  reward,  even  if  the 
work  is  necessarily  cram(>ed  by  household  cares,  wliile  little  ones  prattle  at  her  feet  or 
nestle  in  her  arms.  Much  of  Mrs.  Clark's  poetry,  as  well  as  prose  matter,  has  been 
written  for  The  Vermont  Wotrhmaii  and  rhronide.  The  Boston  IVat^ihman,  and  the 
New  York  Kxnmtiwr.  ttiough  occasionally  she  h.-is  written  for  various  other  papers. 
Her  books,  from  the  firm  of  J).  Lothrou  &  Co.,  Boston,  *  Zensie  Walton,"  *' Zensie's 
Womanhood,"  ''Our  Street."  "Triple  E^'  and  "Achor"  are  well  known  to  most  young 
people,  and  are  found  in  the  Sabbath  School  and  circulating  librsries.  To  the  series 
named,  a  new  book  will  soon  be  ail<led,  entitle<l  "  Herbert  Uanlenell's  Children."  The 
■tory  of  *'  Our  Street"  is  her  favorite,  and  is  located  in  Portland  and  its  immediate  vicin- 
ity. 


THANKSGIVING. 

For  the  flowers  that  bloomed,  and  the  flowers  now  dead. 
For  the  beauty  and  frajjrance  their  memory  shed, 
We  pve  thanks. 

For  the  nest  now  quite  empty,  that  gently  doth  sway, 
Where  it  throbbed  with  the  life  that  is  elsewhere  to-day, 
We  pive  thanks. 

For  the  rain  and  the  snow,  for  the  sun  and  the  cloud. 
For  the  smile  on  pale  tips  seen  when  under  the  shroud, 
We  pve  thanks. 

For  the  harvest  of  earth,  and  the  harvest  of  heaven, 
The  love  thou  hast  taken,  the  love  thou  hast  given. 
We  give  thanks. 

For  the  home  that  is  building  above  and  below. 
For  the  love  that  is  gilding  the  edge  of  our  woe, 
We  give  thanks. 
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For  the  graves  of  our  darlings,  the  tears  of  to-day, 
For  the  glad  resurrection  we  hail  on  its  way, 
We  give  thanks. 

For  the  power  to  work,  and  the  will  to  be  Thine, 
For  the  weakness  that  strengthens,  the  girding  divine. 
We  give  thanks. 

For  the  friends  at  our  side,  and  the  friends  that  await, 
Who  are  watching  for  us  at  the  Beautiful  Gate, 
We  give  thanks. 

For  the  path  that,  though  rough,  by  the  Saviour  was  trod, 
For  the  mansions  so  sure  in  the  City  of  God, 
We  give  thanks. 


SAY  **  MOTHER." 

Call  me,  my  son,  say  "Mother''  once  again, 
My  old  eyes  miss  thee,  dimmed  with  years  of  pain. 
But  thy  dear  voice  can  call  me  **  mother." 

Speak  slowly,  I  would  hear, 

And  duller  grows  my  ear. 
But,  O  it  covets  that  sweet  word  of  old. 
That  falls  like  sunshine,  be  it  e'er  so  cold. 

Say  **  Mother,  mother.'* 

I've  heard  rare  culture  silvery  words  repeat. 
And  rapturous  music  making  pulses  leap. 
Yet  naught  could  move  my  soul  like  "mother." 

That  holds  all  charms  for  me, 

Such  wealth  of  melody. 
Come  near,. and  let  it  greet  me  yet  again. 
The  dear,  familiar,  hallowed  child-refrain; 

Sav  "  Mother,  mother." 

I  missed  it  many  years  when  thy  feet  strayed. 
Its  loss  upon  me  like  a  nightmare  weighed; 
^Vlien  other  women's  boys  siiid  **  Mother,'' 

I  started  at  the  word. 

My  every  heart-beat  stirred; 
And  when  you  came  again,  the  kiss  you  gave 
Nor  sweeter  was  than  the  word,  glad  yet  grave, 

"Dear  mother,  mother." 

Sometimes  I  wonder  if  the  Heart  above 

On  the  white  throne,  whose  truest  name  is  Love, 
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Vibrates  as  keenly  to  **  Our  Father/' 

I  can  then  understand 

Why  long,  with  patient  hand, 
He  holds  his  straying  ones  in  tender  care, — 
I  can  imagine  his  down-bending  ear 

For,  **  Father,  Father." 

** Father,-'  my  heart  can  say  it  fond  and  full. 

It  stands  with  **  Jesus,"  first,  most  beautiful. 

But  after  these,  to  me,  comes  **  mother.-' 

Sweet  in  the  little  one. 

But  sweeter  far,  my  S(m, 
When  lips  like  thine,  proud,  manly,  true,  and  brave, 
Stoop,  from  the  heart  to  whisper  what  I  crave, 

**  My  mother,  mother." 

**Xo  marriage  up  in  heaven,"  so  we  read, 
Then  ** husband,''  "wife,"  perhaps  we  shall  not  need, 
But  alwai/s^  Mureh/y  will  be  '*  mother," 

Or  else  no  home  is  there. 

The  mansiims  howe'er  f:iir. 
And  woman's  ears  will  ache  the  same,  I  ween, 
In  streets  of  gold  as  in  these  meadows  green. 

For  "  mother,  mother." 

Come  close,  my  son,  I  sli.ill  be  homesick  there 
Unless  some  crowned  saint,  strong,  tall,  and  fair. 
Shall  say  to  me,  as  here,  '*My  mother;" 
I'll  long  for  thee,  and  wait 
Close  to  the  pearly  gate. 
Perhaps  the  Lord  will  let  me  porter  be. 
And  when  you  knock,  I'll  ope,  then  say  to  me, 
My  mother,  mother." 


ii 


aruc^  (^eh'tfii  ^stubraahe. 
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THE  VALKYRIA. 
(Odin*n  Maidens.) 

Upon  the  brown  and  barren  field. 
Asleep  the  mail-clad  warriors  lie, 

The  hand  still  ^jraspinjj  sword  an<l  shield, 
Thoiijjh  slumber  seals  each  wearv  eve. 

While  over  all,  the  ruddy  Mars 

Bums  like  a  bale-lire  'mid  the  stars. 

What  dream  they  as  the  moments  speed  ? 

Of  home,  or  friends,  or  fatherland  ? 
Or  do  they  quaff  the  foamin;?  mead 

From  f^olden  cups  in  IIilda*s  hand  ? 
Or  of  the  joy  of  coming  strife. 
When  morn  shall  wake  the  world  to  life? 

Was  it  the  wind  that  hurried  past 

And  brushed  the  sleeping:  warrior's  hair  ? 

The  leaves  stir  not  as  in  the  blast. 
All  silent  is  the  autumn  air. 

Save  where  some  bird,  with  plaintive  moan, 

Sings  of  a  sorrow  all  its  own. 

BehoM  on  pinions  snowy  white. 
The  Valkyrs  float  above  the  plain, — 

Their  dim  robes  trailing  through  the  night 
Sound  like  the  wind  in  ripened  grain; 

They  hover  o'er  the  silent  field. 

And  mark  each  warrior  on  his  shield. 

And  if  their  liamis  but  touch  his  head. 
Or  yet  upon  his  heart  be  pressed, 

Ti»-morrow  night  among  the  dead 
His  form  will  lie  in  dreamless  rest; 

For  Odin  chooseth  whom  he  will 

Valhalla's  stately  halls  to  fill. 

And  swift  across  the  iris  arch. 
That  jirins  the  spirit  world  with  this, 

The  thrtmgs  of  valiant  dea<i  shall  march 
To  Odin's  home,  the  land  of  bliss, 

Where  GlasoPs  golden  forests  grow, 

And  Thund's  bright  waters  eier  flow. 


There,  when  the  ruddy  mom  appears, 
The  warrior  dons  his  burnished  steel 

Beneath  Valhalla's  roof  of  spears. 
And  knows  the  joy  which  none  can  feel 
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But  him  who  joins  in  deadly  strife, 
To  win  tlie  K'^fife  or  lose  his  life. 

And  when  the  stars  witli  pitying  eyes 
Look  down  upon  the  heaps  of  slain. 

At  trunii)et  blast  the  dead  arise, 

Each  bleeding  woiukI  is  healed  aj;ain. 

And,  hurryiiii^  at  the  welcome  eall, 

The  heroes  tlironj;  to  Odins  hall. 

There  Valkyrs  stui  1  with  jrolden  bowls. 

Filled  to  the  l>rim  witli  fra;;[rant  mead, 
While  throujj:li  the  lofty  arches  rolls 

The  wassail  son.^r  of  valiant  deed; 
They  lauj^h  and  qiialf  till  ni;i:ht  is  o*er, 
And  feast  upim  the  sacred  boar. 

Then  count  vc  not  as  toes  to  man 

The  niai<ls  that  haunt  the  battle  i)lain, 

Whose  snowy  pinions  jrently  fan 

The  brows  of  those  who  shall  be  slain; 

To  die  is  better  than  to  live, 

Since  death  brin^h  joy  life  cannot  j;ive. 
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his  office.  It  was  lien- tlirit  his '•  l*r<>!*.-  Pa-torals"  were  written,  thai  Imve  been  called 
*  P»>"niH  in  Pros*'."  TiuM*.*  !•<  h  mule  .iti  I  elinnn  in  it  that  rivaN  even  Uiirrouifhs  when 
at  his  best.  Mr.  Sylves:*  r  h.is  written  several  ihxiiis  of  great  tinish  ami  beauty,  though 
he  is  best  known  as  a  prose  writer. 


IX  TIIEFIKELIGHT. 

Silent  I  sit  beside  my  jjlowinj;  hearth; 

Without,  the  b  ire  limbs  sway  against  the  sky; 
Weird,  creakin;;  sounds  come  up  along  the  path, 

Like  elfin  laughter-song,  now  low,  now  high; 
And  as  the  dull  red  light  begins  to  wane 

Above  the  dark  line  of  the  wood, — 

The  sober,  lialf-regretf  ul  mood 
Of  a  November  day, — 
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The  air  is  thick  with  white- winjjed  messengers 
That  softly  tap  a^iust  my  wimlow-paue 
Their  winter  reveille. 

The  blazing  fire-log  snaps  and  roars  in  gli'o : 

Tlie  sparks  gleam  brightly  as  the  shadows  fiUl, 
And  in  the  ru<idy,  fitful  glow  I  see 

Dark  shapes  go  dancing  up  and  down  the  wall. 
Across  the  murky  flue  above  the  crane 

Red-coated  troops  speed  to  the  fray, 

And,  wavering,  halt  and  fade  away 
To  come  again,— 
As  hopes,  once  brilliant,  rush  on  to  their  goal. 
To  turn  to  dust  and  ashes  for  the  pain 
They  bore  in  vain. 

The  storm- winds  moan  their  misery  and  loss 

With  gusty,  gasping  speech,  then  die  away; 
Above  the  sleepy  eaves  the  great  elms  toss 

Their  naked,  brawny  arms  in  sheer  dismay; 
While  through  the  crannies  of  the  casement  near, 

With  stealthy,  noiseless  presence  creep 

The  phantoms  of  the  snow  to  keep 
Me  ghostly  company; 
But  like  unbidden  guests  they  turn  and  stop, 
Uncertain,  hesitating  still,  and  peer 
At  mv  discourtesv. 

The  storm  was  lulled;  the  broa<l  hearth's  ruddy  blaze 
Has  waned;  across  the  hallway  by  the  stair 

A  quaint  old  timepiece  of  Colonial  days 

With  loud  yet  laggard  tick  doles  out  the  spare 

And  fleeting  moments  of  the  weary  year. 
And  keeps  the  grotesque  brazen  dogs — 
Within  whose  warm  embrace  Yule-logs 
In  far-off  days  have  burned — 

An  ancient  fellowship,  whose  memories 

Have  grown  with  time  and  silence  doubly  dear 
That  centuries  have  earned. 

My  fire  burns  low;  the  live  coals  flush  and  pale; 

I  shut  my  eyes,  and  the  dull  snapping  seems 
A  low,  sweet  croon ing-song,  an  olden  tale 

To  bring  swift  thoughts  of  boyhood's  happy  dreams. 
The  years  fly  backward, — backward  O  so  far 

It  seems  but  yesterday  when  Spring 

Brought  all  her  fragrant  blossoming 
And  promise  rare, 
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On  winds  that  tinged  her  cheeks  with  clover-tints, 
With  only  fitful  April  tears  to  mar 
A  face  so  sweet  and  fair. 

Within  the  shadows  of  the  orchard-trees 

That  fiankcd  the  low-gaped  wall  beyond  the  lane 
I  hear  the  plover  whistling  down  the  breeze, 

The  robins  singing  in  tlie  summer  rain; 
The  throstle  in  the  lowlands  pipes  his  notes 

Where  brooks  with  azure  quivers  hold 

The  sun^s  slant  javelins  of  gold. 
Half-hid  in  meadow  bloom, 
That,  tossed  by  summer  winds,  seems  a  bright  sea 
Of  emerald  flecked  with  flowery  boats 
Deep-laden  with  perfume. 

In  through  the  windows  of  the  gable  old, 

Looking  the  misty  road  the  river  takes. 
The  rounding  moon  pours  floo<ls  of  pale-hued  gold. 

And  with  quiet,  dreamy  splendor  breaks 
The  raftered  gloom;  or  on  tlie  roofs  broad  slope 

With  drowsy  cadence  once  again 

The  low  sweet  music  of  the  rain 
Lulls  me  to  childish  rest; 
And  in  the  morning  sun  I  trudge  to  school, 
Nor  dream  there  is  a  world  of  fairer  hope 
Beyond  the  breezy  west. 

In  alder-shadowed  nooks  with  patient  hand 
I  tempt  the  wary  trout,  or  slowly  take 

The  hillocked  pastures,  where  the  cattle  stand 
Knee-deep  in  <iuiet  painted  pools,  that  make 

The  sky's  bright  picture,  for  my  homeward  way. 
Old  faces  greet  me  at  the  door, 
And  footsteps  sound  along  the  floor 
So  silent  now  and  lone, — 

The  smouldering  brands  fall  outward  at  my  feet; 

My  youth  was  but  a  dream  to  fade  away, — 
A  dream  once  all  my  own  I 

With  face  against  the  frosty  pane,  I  see 

Above  the  city's  stately  dome  of  white 
God's  footsteps  in  the  starry  mystery, — 

The  far-off  lustrous  prophecy  of  night, — 
What  joy  or  sorrow  do  they  hold  apart  ? 

My  loss  may  prove  my  neighbor's  gain; 

His  wealth  bring  me  it«  hoard  of  pain 
Without  the  thought; 
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And  yet,  I  have  the  lastiuf;  recompense 
Of  happy  bygone  days  within  my  lieart 
With  blessed  memories  fraught. 


^nnette  ^:  ^rosiman. 
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OUR  DEAD  SINOEIiS. 

They  are  <jatherin<j  home,  tlie  <jood  and  wise. 

Wlio  have  labored,  and  loved,  and  sung, — 
They  are  quitting  the  harvest  tields  of  earth: 

For  the  vesper  bells  have  rung. 

They  are  gathering  home  in  the  purple  sha<Ies, 
'Xeath  the  orange  and  crimsim  dyes; 

They  are  entering  iu  at  the  emerald  gates 
That  ope  in  the  sunset  skies: — 

There's  Bryant-  our  patriarch  of  song  I — 

Whose  crown  is  a  nation's  love, 
Whose  face  of  majestic  saintliness 

Need  sutler  no  change  above. 

One  marked  with  travel's  bronze  finger, 
Whose  garments  breathe  <pices  and  balms, 

Whose  wine  hohls  the  flavor  of  lotus, 
Whose  song  is  the  music  of  palms. 

Bayard,  the  pilgrim  singer  I  — 

Ah !  blithely  the  star-wheels  were  driven 
That  caught  up  his  stalwart  spirit 

To  the  treasure-lands  of  heaven. 

And  he,  whose  lips  were  a  lyre. 
Who  never  could  speak  but  he  sung: 

Whose  poems  were  writ,  as  babes  cry. 
In  the  one  universal  tongue. 
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Longfellow!  the  star  of  music- - 
The  f(»imtain  of  freshest  liiys — 

Whose  carols  will  gleam  and  rii>i)le 
As  long  as  the  sun  has  rays. 

And  that  one  whose  ruby  measures 
Quicken  heart  and  brain  like  wine. 

And  whose  voice  rings  all  the  cjianges 
Of  flute,  organ,  brazen  chime; 

Flexible  with  woman's  sweetness, 
Strong  as  manhood's  manliest  tone. 

In  our  Reed,  flowers  bloom,  birds  warble, 
MiuuiUiins  tower,  oceans  moan. 

Men  are  sad  who  miss  your  voices 
Midst  their  mint»r-cliords  of  pain. 

Angels  happy  wlio  have  won  you 
To  make  liquider  tlieir  strain. 

For  to-night  sonic  blessed  sera])h 

Sails  througli  sjkicc  on  flashing  N^ing, 

Woven  of  gohUMi  numbers 
That  our  own  (h'ad  singers  sing. 


(BlUi  ^ines  ^truftoiu 


Mrs.  Ella  Hliies  Strut  ton  w.v*  lK»rii  in  Ia'ihIoh  (now  C.'iril>ou>  \faroh  26,  1849.  ami  mar- 
rleil  A.  W.  Stnitton,  at  Pri'sipw  lnW.  Auj{.  29,  18<J7.  She  Ia  favorably  known  a«»  a  re;»dy 
writer,  and  aItUout;h  her  pvn  tuniH  readily  t^i  prose  yut  it  is  sotnetimes  driven  into  rhyme 
— as  in  the  followiut;. 


FOrRTH  OF  JULY. 

What  means  all  this  racket  and  rush  an<l  rout? 

O  dear!  my  head  will  split  with  each  shout; 

**'Tis  the  Fourth  of  July  I"  with  much  pomp  and  noise. 

Shouts  the  oldest  of  my  four  jubilant  boys. 

From  his  drum  the  youngest  looks  up  at  me, 
**We^re  cerbrating,  mamma,  don*t  you  see?" 
As  if  I  could  fail  to  hear  all  the  noise 
Made  by  the  hands  of  my  four  little  boys. 

Wide  awake  boys  will  make  wide-awake  men; 
'Tis  this  thought  that  cheers  me,  and  then,  and  then, 
With  all  of  their  rush  and  racket  and  noise 
The  wealth  of  the  world  could  not  buy  my  boys. 

Let  them  have,  while  they  can,  their  boisterous  fun. 
As  they  garner  their  strength  for  the  race  to  be  run, 
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Let  me  bear,  while  I  may,  the  rush  and  the  noise 
Made  by  my  four  little  merry  boys. 

MEASUREMENT. 

Great  tasks  are  but  seldom  given  out. 

Great  deeds  are  but  for  the  few, 
Yet  the  little  acts,  not  talked  about, 

May  need  a  faith  as  true. 

Some  thinjijs  are  better  for  being  small. 
For  a  breath  who  wants  a  cyclone  ? 

And  the  flower  which  would  die  in  a  water-fall 
Grows  bright  with  a  drop  alone. 

The  small  is  not  always  a  little  thing — 

The  stroke  of  a  pen  may  move 
A  crown  from  off  the  brow  of  a  king, 

A  government  from  its  groove. 

At  times  our  measurement  cannot  be  right, 
For,  when  tried  by  tlie  M;ister's  test. 

So  little  a  gift  as  a  widow's  mite 
Out-balances  all  the  rest. 

And  whether  a  thing  be  great  or  small 

As  none  of  us  may  plan. 
It  is  safe  to  do,  what  we  do  at  all. 

The  very  best  that  we  can. 


^//;i  (ffliind  ^itiitli  ^aare. 
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by  a  frientl  to.  an«l  fii>t  [lublislied  in.  Ihe  U'line  ^tamlnrd  for  Oct  G,  1871,  subsequently 
apiK'aring  as  the  opening  piece  in  her  volume.— '^.Songs  of  Sunshine  and  Shadow,"  18&I. 
Site  was  marrie<l  to  •!.  E.  Moore.  Ea(\.,  of  Thomasion.  .lune  II,  1872.  She  was  an  apt. 
eager  scholar,  as  a  scIi(m>1  girl,  but  poor  health  deni<^l  her  enlargetl  opportunities,  mdcI 
she  <M)nld  only  pursue  her  studies  in  the  village  public  schools.  .Mrs.  Moore,  from  early 
chihlhood.  pMrticularly  excell  •<!  nt  competition,  an  1  though  she  has  written  poetry 
nninly.  a  story  trom  her  pen.  the  first  she  ever  wrote  for  publication,  took  the  first  prize 
ftf  $.'>(MI.  :is  H  story  for  :;irls.  otTered  by  the  publishers  of  the  Vo>Uh^8  Companion.  It 
WIS  entitled  "Lhtle  Miss  Ba^hby."  The  UiTtHlon  Journal,  the  Christian  at  VTork, 
New  York  Phe  Jiwrimn  lluntl  //o/n^.  Rochester,  X.  Y..  and  other  leailing  journals, 
have  given  this  huly's  literary  work  high  praise  .Mrs.  Moore  has  one  child,  Christine 
Kmerson  Mftore.  Iiorn  .Aug.  7.  1H86.  The  family  have  a  romantically  located  home,  over- 
l'M>king  the  bay  in  the  bend  of  the  (Georges  Kiver.  The  old  house  of  Wulsworth.  Long- 
fellow's ancestor,  is  hut  a  short  distance  away,  where  2iilrs.  Moore  and  other  cnildren 
often  played. 


ROCK  OF  AGES. 

**  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me," 
Thoughtlessly  the  maiden  sung; 
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Fell  the  words  unconsciously 

From  her  girlish,  gleeful  tongue. 
Sung  as  little  children  sing, 

Sung  as  sing  tlie  birds  in  June; 
Fell  the  words  like  bright  leaves  down 

On  the  current  of  the  tune: 
**  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me, 

Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee!** 

*'Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee,** 

Felt  her  soul  no  need  to  hide — 
Sweet  the  song  as  song  could  be, 

And  she  had  no  thought  beside. 
All  the  words  unheedingly 

Fell  from  lips  untouched  by  care; 
Dreaming  not  that  each  might  be 

On  some  other  lips  a  prayer. 
**llock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me, 

Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee!** 

"Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me,*' 

'T  was  a  woman  sung  them  now 
Pleatlingly  and  prayerfully; 

Every  word  her  heart  did  know. 
Rose  the  song  as  storm-tossed  bird 

Beats  with  weary  wing  the  air — 
Ev*ry  note  with  sorrow  stirred, 

Every  syllable  a  prayer — 
"Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me, 

Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee!" 

"  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me,*' 

— Lips  grown  aged  sung  the  hymn 
Trustfully  and  tenderly— 

Voice  grown  weak  and  eyes  grown  dim- 
**  Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee," 

Trembling  though  the  words  and  low, 
Ran  the  sweet  strain  peacefully, 

Like  a  river  in  its  flow; 
Sung  as  only  they  can  sing 

Who  life's  thorny  paths  have  pressed; 
Sung  as  only  they  can  sing 

Who  behold  the  promised  rest: 
"  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me. 

Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee!" 
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**  Rock  of  a^os.  deft  for  nu\" 

Sunjj  abovi»  a  coffin-lid; 
rndcnieath  all  rostfullv. 

All  life's  joys  and  sorrows  hid: 
Xevermore.  O  storm-tossed  soul. 

Nevermore  from  wind  or  ti<le, 
Xevermore  from  billows'  n>ll. 

Wilt  thou  need  thyself  to  hide. 
Could  the  sijjjhtless  sunken  eyes 

('lose<l  beneath  the  soft  jrray  hair. 
Could  the  mute  and  stiffene<l  lips 

Lift  a^ain  in  pleadiuj;  prayer, 
JStill,  aye  still,  the  prayer  would  l>e: 

**Let  me  hide  mvself  in  thee!" 


TriE  BOY  ON   THE  TIIAIN. 

A  little  plain  brown  fare. 

That  nothinj:  claimed  of  »r»*ace 

Or  comeliness.  li«j:hted  by  mournful  eyes 

That  niijjht  have  matched  the  skies 

In  depth  of  blue:  brown^hair 

That  held  a  <rleam  of  sunshine  prisoncibthen*. 

Throuf^h  the  lon<;  swayin;;  train  of  cars  he  moved — a^in 

And  yet  ajrain  scanning  each  form  and  face; 

Then  drew  from  out  its  case 

His  well-worn  violin, 

And  doffed  his  cap  to  place  his  earnings  in. 

From  him  on  either  side, 

Hobini^s  of  silken  pride 

Were  pathere<l  back  by  jeweled  linjjers  fair. 

As  with  that  weary  air 

That  only  heart-ache  brinjrs. 

He  drew  his  bow  across  the  tremblinj;  string; 

Forth  'neath  his  hand  there  crept 

Sad,  plaintive  airs,  that  swept 

Like  half-awakened  memories  the  heart ; 

Anon  he  played  a  part 

Of  some  jjay,  jr»yous  sonj;  — 

And  all  unheeded  bv  the  busvlthron^. 

The  music  ceased  at  last. 
And  then  his  cap  he  passed, 
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With  liauds  that  trembled,  down  each  serried  line; 

Many  the  f?ems  that  shine 

Like  stars  from  fnijCfers  fair, 

Jewels  that  gleam  from  robe  and  breast  and  hair. 

Yet  as  he  went  his  round, 

Few  were  the  i)ence  that  found 

The  old  toni  cap;  his  voice  amid  the  <lin, 

Trembling,  and  weak,  and  thin, 

Was  only  faintly  heard. 

And  few  gave  heed  to  his  imploring  word. 

Sadly  he  turned  away 

From  faces  glad  and  gay, 

Heart-sick  and  weary;  brooding  bitter  hate 

Against  earth's  rich  and  great, 

Thinking  how  but  one  gem 

Of  all  their  store  would  bring  so  much  to  him! 

«««««« 

"Life  is  gone  out,"  they  said. 
Lifting  the  icy  head. 

Sweeping  the  dripping  hair  back  from  the  brow. 
Loosing  the  fingers  thin 
Clut<-hing  the  violin; 
Threw  himself  off  the  bridge:— that's  all  we  know." 
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Come,  ye  ghul  hearts  and  gay ! 

All  ye  who  turned  away. 

Careless  of  pleading  eyes— heedless  of  sigh  I 

Look  on  this  cold,  damp  brow! 

Say,  feel  ye  guiltless  now  ? 

Is  there  no  wound  to  bleed,  no  blood  to  cry? 

Hungry; — ye  fed  him  not! 

Thirsting;— ye  gave  no  thought! 

Heart-sick;— ye  turned  aside! 

O  ye  who  go. 

Thoughtless,  o'er  all  life's  track! 

Pray  God,  that,  looking  back, 

C/iuse  for  such  cursings  ye  never  may  know! 


^dward  §nijson  §Httson, 

Edward  P.  Paynon  was  born  In  "Westbrook,  now  I>eering,  July,  1849,  and  wa8  grailnated 
at  Bowduiu  College  in  1868,  and  from  Harvard  Law  School  in  1871.  On  leavlnff  college 
be  tanght  an  evening  school  in  Boston  in  the  winter  of  187(^71,  and  then  in  the  Portland 
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High  School  tMTO  year».  He  utiKlied  law  In  the  office  of  Messrs.  Syxnonds  (now  Judge 
Syinond»>  &  Libby,  PortlHinI.  aittl  c<»ii'.nieTice«l  the  pmctice  of  hij»  profeiwion  in  tbiii  city, 
after  atteiHiiiig  the  Iccturt^  of  the  1  .'lUibridge  l^w  ycbo<>l.  He  hasbe«]i  on  tlie  pcIkhiI 
committee  of  FortlaiMl.  lii  lt*3  Mr.  r»}H>ii  rtii.<>vtd  to  Bc-Ptfii,  ami  opened  au  cffice  in 
toat  city,  where  be  now  resides.  He  ba^  funii»bed  iKM^ms  read  at  the  JBowdoin  Alumni 
dinners^  and  for  other  ocaisioiia. 


MEKULA. 

• 

Peculiarly  unfortunate  pet-med  the  d«-atb  of  Lucius  Merula  who  ....  bad  been  Cin- 
na's  SHCcefssor  in  the  oonsulhbip,  »nd  vim  nt»w  ....  in  order  to  anticipate  ....  opened 
his  veins,  and.  at  the  altar  of  the  iiupreme  Jupiter.  v1j(>c«  prittt  he  vat^,  after  lajiug 
aside  the  priestly  bead- band,  breatbetf  bis  last.— Momuiben.  Hi»t,  llvtne  Hi.,  ch.  YJT. 

Stands  the  fane  of  the  god  and  his  altars; 

Shrieks  the  city;  the  popuhice  rave; 
Come  the  fasces  of  War  and  his  lictors — 

Stark  Murder,  red  steel  and  foul  grave- 
War  kingdonied;  tlie  oil  of  his  prophets 

That  annoints  him  makes  king  and  enthroneSf 
Is  blood  from  man's  heart,  and  the  plaudits 
Are  curses  and  groans. 

While  U  is  writ  in  the  Sibylline  verses — 

**  If  the  Jovian  Flanien  be  slain, 
Rome,  sinking  *neath  Nemesis*  curses. 

Flame-smitten  shall  perish:  and  vain 
As  dust  of  the  dead  ever  drifting 

Her  deeds  be;  her  glories  of  yoro 

Dispersed,  as  the  sands  that  lie  sifting 

Round  Acheron's  shore." 

While  nigh  to  the  soothsayers'  chalice 

As  a  gladiator  waits  on  the  sands. 
Pale  waiteth  the  Flamen  Dialis 

Fillet-crowned,  holding  Life  in  his  hands. 
Fierce  echo  of  sounds  the  sword  forges 

Rings  shrill  through  the  god's  grandest  fane, 
*  Midst  murmurs  from  ominous  orgies 
Unholy,  unclean. 

What  seest  thou,  Flamen  Dialis? 

Pale  Furies  who  dare  thee  to  stay ! 
What  hearest  thou,  Flamen  Dialis  ? 

Swords,  voices  that  cry  thee  away ! 
Yet  wilt  not?    No  pain,  as  no  pleasure 

Makes  tlicker  the  llame  of  thy  soul! 
No  apple  of  gold,  nor  life- treasure 
Can  shorten  thy  goal  I 
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I  have  centred  my  life  in  thy  duty, 

Olympian  Jove;  have  foresworn 
Every  joy  of  the  flesh  in  life's  beauty 

At  thy  Tarpeian  altar;  have  borne 
Thee  a  strength  than  my  days  more  eternal : 

Through  all  thoughts  of  my  heart  and  my  brain 
Light  falls  from  thy  glory  supernal. 
As  rainbow  through  i*ain. 


'13 
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For  the  madness  of  hope,  the  sad  striving, 

The  triumphs  of  soul  and  of  brain. 
The  lives  that  are  dust,  and  the  living 

That  toil,  and  the  d<ays  that  restrain, 
Are  naught  but  a  thrill  from  thy  whisper 

Which  called  unto  time,  when  thy  sun, 
Swinging  first  through  his  orbit,  and  Hesper, 
Saw  Being  begun. 

"I  call;  'tis  thy  lightning  makes  answer. 

I  pray;  'tis  thy  will  shapes  the  prayer. 
I  curse ;  on  the  world  falls  thy  censure. 

I  serve ;  and  thou  rulest.     O  fair 
Faith*s  \#ions!    Enthralling!    As^oiling! 

Dreams  noio^  but  fruition  shall  come: 
Long  cycles  be  rounded  with  toiling; 
And  Faith's  voice  be  dumb. 

*'Thy  lightning  hath  purged  me,  thy  glory 
Doth  rule  me,  thy  worship  make  glad 

This  life  in  thy  service  gi'own  hoary; 
This  life  with  thy  majesty  clad: — 

Yet— be  this  life  spilled  while  I  falter 
By  stranger,  the  curse  cometh  home 

To  thy  worship,  thy  fane  and  thine  altar. 
To  Glory,  to— Rome  I 

**A  consul,  and  Roman,  found  fleeing! 

A  Flamen  Dialis  found  slain ! 
Then  loud  laugh  proud  years  not  in  being! 

Then  fall  fiercest  fires  in  rain! 
Nay,  better  this  life  on  this  altar 

For  all— Consul,  Flamen  and  Rome; 
Thus  perisheth  none  than  Merula. 
Thus — Nemesis,  come!" 

Clangs  the  tramp  of  the  steed,  comes  the  danger. 
Rings  the  shout  of  the  slayer  of  men, — 
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'Tis  the  blood  of  the  nomaii  and  straiijxer 

Sullies  tlie  vestibule:  Tlien 
A  bush  through  the  air:  And  un  wail  is 

Of  anguish;  of  war  stilled  the  mar. 
**/^V  the  priest  r     ''Ay!     The  Flainni  D'utlh 
Lieth  dead  on  the  floor. ^* 

""A  stain,  red.  of  inurdtTj  is  on  him!" 

*\ti/  /■'     ''Tndy  /"     And— ''ll"th  hf  hren  stain  ?" 
And — ^^dnteth  iH'on  us  the  rnin. 

Quirites,  thromjh  city  and  i'loin  Z"' 
Nay.  fools,  for  his  pride  was  your  pity. 

With  lordship  o'er  lifejin  the  nin. 
Now  peace  is  again  in  the  city. 
Through  forum  and  fane. 


Rev.  Edwani  J.  C'olcon!  w.n?  born  in  rnrsoiiptield.  Me..  July  28, 1M9.  The  bod  of  a  tMrak" 
er,  hln  earlv  life  wa!»  pjissoti  in  f:irn:-Ax<'rk.  in  :itt«  mlinj;  public  ^i*^(K>l.  in  teaching,  and 
in  readiuff  Woks  lM>rrow«Hl  fnun  kimlly  neighbor?.  Partially  fitted  for  collese  at  ET- 
flngham.N.  H..  and  with  h  i»rf|ar:Ui<n  ecnjph'ttd  at  WaterjiUe  Claraical  Insntnte,  b« 
entere<l  Colby  University  in  the  siutin  n  of  1871.  Vjon  j!radnflT!<n  in  1876,  with  fair  hon- 
ors and  as  ciaf*  1*0*  t.  he  lecfln'e  in  1>7«>  Fr:nci|Hl  <»f  the  High  Scbct>l,  Beverly.  Maps. 
Froni  here,  in  1878.  he  enttrtd  Newton  Theol<pioal  Stniinao.and  <»n  graduation,  in  1881, 
beeanie  pastor  of  the  r»i  tist  Chnnh  in  ^nihtrpt,  N.  H.  Leavii'g  this  position  he 
aeoepted,  in  February.  ISKi.  the  work  o\  I'roftjsjsor  of  Ancient  I.aiigunce}i  and  History  in 
Vermont  Acatleniy,  hVatrd  at  Snxton*?  Kiver,  Vt.  This  place  he  still  holds.  Mr.  Col- 
eord*8  work  as  a  |»bet  hji'«  nu>stly  In-en  done  incidentally.  Many  i>f  his  poems  have  been 
written  to  «leliver  ou  public  ooca?i<»ns.  He  w»s  reque^ted  to  reatl  the  Poem  at  the  Cen- 
tennial of  Parsonstield.  his  native  town,  in  1885.  In  1882  he  contributed  two  sonnets  to 
the  volume  of  **  New  Hanip?hire  Pm'ts.^living  then  in  that  State.  Tliese,  with  a  Cantata 
written  in  1886,  and  set  to  music  by  L  O.  Kniersou.  and  an  occasional  poem  for  the  pre«a 
or  for  friends,  include  most  of  hi^  published  work. 


EAST  AND  WEST. 

In  the  faith  of  the  CJreek  every  hill-slope  and  mountain 
With  bright  beings  was  peopled  of  loveliest  mien; 

In  the  depths  of  eaeh  grove  and  the  waves  of  eaeh  fountain 
Their  forms  in  his  fancy  m»t  seldom  were  seen. 

Right  queenly  the  gr.u-e  and  right  royal  the  glory 
That  enveloped  each  nymph  <»f  the  woodland  or  stream; 

And  the  beautiful  (Grecian  in  S(mg  or  in  story 
Sang  with  rapture  the  charms  that  enchanted  his  dream  :- 

Sang  of  many  a  haunt  of  these  glorious  lassies. 
Of  Tempe's  sweet  valley  and  Helicon's  dale. 

But  the  dearest  (>f  all  were  the  groves  of  Paniasstis 
Where  the  mountains  came  down  to  the  Delphian  vale. 
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Here,  environed  with  cliffs  and  the  grove  of  the  Muses, 
Uose  the  famed  Delphic  temple  and  oracle  fair, 

The  resort  of  the  world  whose  oracular  verses 
Filled  the  heart  of  the  nations  w^ith  hope  or  despair. 

And  here,  'mid  the  sweet  grove-lands  the  sun-god  Apollo, 

The  noblest,  most  fair  of  Olympiads  throng. 
Whom  the  glorious  muses  delighted  to  follow. 

Loved  to  lead  the  light  dance  or  the  heavenly  song. 

Oft  the  Delphic  priests  heard  through  the  fane's  gilded  portals 
From  the  far  mountain  lands  the  blest  songs  of  the  Nine, 

As  the  valleys  re-echoed  the  hymns  of  immortals. 
And  their  hearts  thrilled  with  joy  to  the  music  divine. 

O  most  gracious  the  gift  to  the  world  gray  and  olden,. 

When  Apollo  llrst  roved  the  Parnassian  grove. 
Bringing  light  to  all  lives  with  his  sun-splendors  golden, 

And  the  nations  repaid  him  with  trust  and  with  love. 

From  across  the  ^Egcan  where  the  busy  Greeks  wandered, 
From  the  city  that  slept  on  the  Attican  plains, 

From  the  south-lands  which  blue-waved  Corinthian  sundered. 
The  multitudes  brought  here  their  gold  and  their  gains. 

Round  the  shrine  of  Apollo  the  Greeks  were  one  nation : 
Here  vanished  the  hate  that  divided  their  life; 

Here  all  hearts  met  in  love  and  in  meek  adoration. 
And  forgot  at  Parnassus  the  anguish  of  strife. 

Bravely  then  poets  sang  the  Parnassian  vistas, 
And  Apollo  who  turned  the  world's  darkness  to  day; 

Or  with  rapture  adored  the  glorious  sisters. 
And  implored  them  to  hallow  each  song  or  each  lay. 

Thus  from  Delphian  grovelands  descended  the'halo 
Of  glory  which  lighted  the  gloom  of  that  time : 

Parnassus,  -  the  Muses,  the  sun-god  Apollo 
Filled  the  soul  of  the  Greek  with  a  vision  sublime. 

Nor  yet  only  Greek  shores  knew  Apollo's  rich  blessing. 
But  his  footsteps  were  traced  on  Hispanian  sands: 

From  the  golden-throned  East  to  the  Occident  passing, 
His  chariot  of  Hame  lighted  many  fair  lands. 

Not  alone  was  his  home  in  the  Grecian  land  splendid. 
But  right  princely  his  rest  on  the  Occident  plain, 

For  he  cherished  the  clime  where  his  bright  journey  ended, 
And  the  western  world  laughed  'ueath  his  glorious  reign. 
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Ah,  full  many  a  talc  did  the  p(K.»ts  discover. 
And  full  many  a  lojjend  was  charmin»;ly  told 

Of  the  Hesi>erid  isles  fair  with  summer  forever, 
Wliere  the  trees  of  the  gardens  dropped  apples  of  gold. 

Here  the  lleliad  nymphs  sunned  their  beauty  supernal, 
And  chanted  their  sonjjs  throujjh  the  ev^-'r-new  year. 

While  around  them  the  jjrove  smiled  with  fruitaj;:e  eternal. 
And  death  and  decav  never  liaunte<l  them  here. 

In  this  west  world  the  Greek  saw  his  vision  immortal 
Of  Elysian  iiclds  where  the  fjloritied  fan;;e: 

Beyond  Hercules'  pillars  lay  heaven's  bri.ijht  portal. 
The  abode  of  the  blest  and  a  life  without  change. 

Here  were  glorious  lands  in  a  summer-world  lying, 
Wliere  no  storm-cloud  or  night  ever  shadowed  the  skies, 

And  the  weary  Greek  breathed  out  his  spirit  in  dying. 
And  dreamed  of  the  home  tliat  should  gladden  his  eyes. 

So  the  West  and  the  East  in  the  faith  <»f  the  Grecian 

Were  forever  enclosed  in  a  halo  divine: 
In  the  West  lay  his  heaven,  the  fadeless  Elysian, 

In  the  East  was  Parnassus,  the  home  of  the  Nine. 

Tims  the  Orient  shores  and  the  Occident  islands 

E'er  united  in  story  and  legend  remain. 
And  the  glory  that  shone  <m  Parnassus'  fair  highlands 

Answered  back  to  the  light  of  Hesperian  plain. 


ginnh  0nie  ^etvett 


This  Ulentfsl  anthoresi'*.  the  •l.inijhter  of  Hr.  Th'<>  i'>r»»  TIi-r-nAn  .T*»wett.  A  grai1ant«  of 
Bowtloin.  WA<»  bom  in  South  B«'r\vick.  S«»|it.  3.  ISID;  vr.i*  .'luoitjsl  at  home  3iii»i  in  the 
Berwick  Acndemv.  anl  hi-*  trar.Mel  .'Xt»Mi-»ivi«'v.  oft.-n  \v\V\  h*»r  intimtte  frlen«l.  Mr*. 
Annie  Kielils— wife  of  the  Ht-  «listin!?ui«*h"  1  a-ilhor  .•*n«l  TMiMi^htT-nn  I  h-^rs^jlf  a  writer 
of  repnt**.  in  Europ»»,  Canili.  anl  the  fnitnl  Sf»t»»«.  In  H«ll=tit>n  to  outribatlon*  to 
the  lei  rm-*  m-i'»az'ne«.  Mi**-*  Fe  »»'tt  is  tV  author  of  '*'r»»ral  T»rv  ivTitilar  N»y<.  ••  n»»«»p- 
haren."  puhlishe*!  in  B.viton.  1<«77:  "  Plav- 1  ).»>!«,'•  IR7S;  *0;.l  Frienl:*  an  I  N'ew."  l^WO; 
'Tountry  Bv-W.»v*  **  IRSl;  "The  >fat"  of  th.>  n-ivliiht."  Mm:  "X  <:onntrT  Doctor/* 
18S4;  "  a"  M-irjth  I^lanl."  !«»;  "A  White  H»*ron,"  IS>^>:  au-l  'The  Story  of  the  Nor- 
rnan*  "  (Vow  Vork>  US7.  MJ!*-*  .Ii»WHtt*r«  father.  »>-fi»r.-  r.-f^-rrvl  to.  who  .tie^l  at  Craw- 
for.1  Notch,  in  the  White  Mount  v.n:».  S-  t.  21).  \>^^,  wk  pri-»!.1-ut  of  t)ie  Maine  Medical 
Society,  and  made  inanv  imt>ort.int  e.iulribution.H  to  current  medical  literature. 


THE  EAGLE  TREES. 

TO   J.    O.    W. 

Great  pines  that  watch  the  river  go 
Down  to  the  sea  all  night,  all  day, 

Firm-rooted  near  its  ebb  and  flow, 
Bowing  their  heads  to  winds  at  play, 
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Strong-limbed  and  proud,  they  silent  stand, 

And  watch  the  mountains  far  away, 
And  watch  the  miles  of  farming  land, 

And  hear  the  church  bells  tolling  slow. 

They  see  the  men  in  distant  fields 

Follow  the  furrows  of  the  plough; 
They  count  the  loads  the  harvest  yields, 

And  fight  the  storms  with  every  bough, 
Beating  the  wild  winds  back  again. 

The  April  sunshine  cheers  them  now ; 
They  eager  drink  the  warm  spring  rain, 

Nor  dread  the  spear  the  lightning  wields. 

High  in  the  branches  clings  the  nest 

The  great  birds  build  from  year  to  year; 
And  though  they  fly  from  east  to  west, 

Some  instinct  keeps  this  eyrie  dear 
To  their  fierce  hearts;  and  now  their  eyes 

Glare  down  at  me  with  rage  and  fear; 
They  stare  at  me  with  wild  surprise, 

Where  high  in  air  they  strong- winged  rest. 

Companionship  of  birds  and  ti'ees! 

The  years  have  proved  your  friendship  strong, 
You  share  each  other's  memories. 

The  river's  secret  and  it^  song, 
And  legends  of  the  country-side; 

The  eagles  take  their  journey  long. 
The  great  trees  wait  in  noble  pride 

For  messages  from  hills  and  seas. 

I  hear  a  story  that  you  tell 

In  idleness  of  summer  days: 
A  singer  that  the  world  knows  well 

To  you  again  in  boyhood  strays ; 
Within  the  stillness  of  your  shade 

He  rests  where  flickering  sunlight  plays, 
And  sees  the  nest  the  eagles  made. 

And  wonders  at  the  distant  bell. 

His  keen  eyes  watch  the  forest  growth, 

The  rabbits'  fear,  the  thrushes'  flight; 
He  loiters  gladly,  nothing  loath 

To  be  alone  at  fall  of  night, 
The  woodland  things  around  him  taught 

Their  secrets  in  the  evening  light. 
Whispering  some  wisdom  to  his  thought 

S[nown  to  the  pines  and  eagles  both. 
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Was  it  tlie  birds  who  earlv  told 

The  dreaming  boy  that  he  wouhl  win 
A  jwet's  crown  instead  of  gold  ? 

That  he  would  fight  a  nation's  sin  ? — 
On  eagle  wings  of  song  would  gain 

A  place  that  few  might  enter  in, 
And  keep  his  life  without  a  st^iin 

Through  many  years,  yet  not  grow  old.? 

And  he  shall  be  what  few  men  arc, 

Said  all  the  pinc-trccs,  whimpering  low; 
His  thought  shall  funl  an  unseen  mtar; 

He  shall  our  treasurc»l  legcutls  know: 
His  words  will  give  the  way-worn  rest 

Like  this  cool  shade  our  branches  throw; 
He,  lifted  like  our  loftiest  crest. 

Shall  watch  his  country  near  and  far. 


A  CHILD'S  GRAVE. 

More  than  a  hundred  yeai-s  ago 
They  raised  for  her  this  little  stone; 

"Miss  Tolly  Towuseud,  aged  nine," 
Under  the  grass  lies  here  alone. 

*T  was  hard  to  leave  your  merry  notes 
For  ranks  of  angels,  robed  and  crowned. 

To  sleep  until  the  Judgment  Day 
In  Copp's  Hill  burying-ground. 

You  must  have  dreaded  heaven  then, — 

A  solemn  doom  of  endless  rest. 
Where  white- winged  seraphs  tuned  their  harps — 

You  surely  liked  this  life  the  best  I 

The  gray  slate  head-stones  frightened  you, 
When  from  Christ  Church  your  father  brought 

You  here  on  Sunday  afternoons. 
And  told  you  that  this  world  was  nought; 

And  you  spelled  out  the  carven  names 

Of  people,  who,  beneath  the  sod, 
Hidden  away  from  mortal  eyes , 

Were  at  the  mercy  of  their  God. 

You  had  been  taught  that  He  was  great. 
And  only  hoped  He  might  be  good.— 

An  awful  thought  that  you  must  join 
This  silent  neighborhood ! 
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No  one  remembers  now  tlie  clay 
They  buried  you  on  Copp's  Hill  side; 

No  one  remembers  you,  or  grieves 
Or  misses  you  because  you  died. 

I  see  the  grave  and  reverend  men 
And  pious  women,  meek  and  mild, 

Walk  two  by  two  in  company, 
The  mourners  for  this  little  child. 

The  harbor  glist<»ned  in  the  sun. 
The  bell  in  Christ  Church  stteple  tolled. 

And  all  the  playmates  cried  for  her, 
Miss  Polly  Townsend,  nine  years  old 


Mrs.  J.  Henry  Crockett,  whose  maiden  name  wim  Vt«ita  Ann  Reynolds  was  born  in 
Canton,  OxfonI  (>ounty.  Me  ,  in  Ij<'W  Kec«MVo  I  her  ciliuvitlon  in  the  ptiblio  and  High 
Scli(X>l8  of  Livonnorrt  awi  Cinton,  nintly  un  It^r  tlie  tuition  of  Jacob  Lovejoy.  one  of 
Maine's  i>oeta.  In  1858  siie  in  irrie  1  vlr.  S.  E  JirilfHtJi.  of  Dixticld,  where  she  residOil 
for  twenty-six  yean*.  After  tlie  death  "if  .Mr.  GritFoth,  slie  married  Mr.  «J.  Henry  Crodk- 
elt,  of  Portland,  where  rtlie  uo»v  lives.  In  h-jc  o:iriy  ye.irs,  over  the  nom  de  plume  of 
Inez,  she  wrote  for  the  /iosf.on  ("'iltir.ifor, awl  L'utieA  Kntfrpriae^one  of  the  first  papt'rs 
edite-l  by  ladies.  In  later  lifo  s.i  j  wr  >t-.«  f  )i-  c'ui  //  t^pji  Ra,i%  i»r,  the  C'lnfou  T^^photie, 
and  other  Maine  papers,  and  cH'c:i.sioirilly  wroto  huni  >r<>u4  piay.n  for  local  entertainments. 


TO  MRS.  ELLIOT  SMITH. 

SUCiCJKSTEn    II Y    II KK    POEMS. 

With  the  ear  of  thy  spirit  thou  catchest  the  chime  * 

Thtt  c  >!n3s  fri):n  t'13  tniiHtrolsy,  svcrd  1,  divino. 

To  set  it  to  music  for  souls  less  refined, 
In  the  sweet  sounding  tK>uches  of  delicate  rhyme. 

With  the  eye  of  thy  spirit  thou  seest  afar, 

Into  landscapes  of  beauty  by  angels  endowed; 

Thy  pen  paints  the  pictures  beyond  the  veiled  bar, 
And  our  hearts  are  responsively,  silently  bowed. 

Thy  spirit's  fresh  youth,  crowned  with  riches  of  age, 
Now  mirrors  r.ire  teachings  on  life's  open  page; 

Thy  flowers  of  thou<;ht  to  our  hom^-soul  are  given; 
Their  fragrance,  their  beauty,  shall  bless  us  in  heaven. 


Siifftffs  §lcatt  giiowm 

James  Olcott  Brown,  second  son  of  John  B.  and  Ann  Matilda  (Greely)  Brown  was 
born  in  Portland,  Oot.  28,  1836.  He  entereil  Rowdoin  College  in  1852,  and  was  gradnated, 
with  honors,  in  1^66.  Shortly  after  le:iving  college,  ho  became  assooiateil  with  liis  father 
and  elder  brother  iu  the  firm  of  J.  B.  Brown  &  Sons,  then  eztensiTely  engaged  in  the 
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West  India  trade,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  pugar.  In  1800  he  married  Emily  Kemble, 
daughter  of  the  late  Hon  Henry  K  Oliver,  of  Salem,  by  whom  he  had  one  ilaughter, 
who  died  in  188m.  He  began  to  write  at  an  early  age— fifteen  yeani — and  his  boyish  effa- 
siona  were  goo<1  enough  to  be  published  in  the  Pttriland  AdmUherHuA  the  i'ortlottA 
TrarutctipC  In  lt56,  while  a  8iud«  nt  «t  c«)llege,  he  iiultlifhed '•  The  Kain/*  in  /ti/»if'f»*a 
Mnffozifte.  This  lot^m  at  once  Httn«cte«i  attention,  was  Httributeil  to  various  distin- 
guished authors,  and  wms  widely  copied  in  the  newspH|»ers  of  the  time.  Other  verses 
were  printed  in  tlie  R'tston  Tr'inA''nitt,  the  Knickfrftockrr  MoQ-izine^  Ptttitmn's  Mag' 
azine,  and  the  (titerion,  then  the  leading  literary  weekly  He  iiie*l  Aug.  15,  1W4.  at  the 
beginning  of  what  would,  tloubtles*.  have  prove*!  :i9ncce**.-<'ful  literary  career,  for  although 
in  the  last  years  of  h^  life,  the  engrossing  car  s  of  huniness,  and  the  stonny  excitement* 
of  the  civil  war,  were  unfavorable  to  hix  poetic  pro<luction.  he  never  ceased  frolb  liter> 
ary  work.  The  examples  ot  his  writing;*  here  given  belong  to  his  >ouihful  peri«id,  but 
he  left  behind  him.  in  a  fmcrmentary  and  uiitlnii>lie4i  slste.  the  outlines  and  skeleton  of 
important  works,  sufficiently  complete  to  show  that  if  he  ha<l  lived  to  finish  them,  they 
would  have  given  him  high  rank  among  the  literary  men  of  the  age. 


THE  RAIN. 

Dusty  lies  the  village  turnpike,  and  the  upland  fields  are  dry, 

While  the  river,  inly  sighing,  creeps  in  stealthy  marches  by; 

And  the  clouds,  like  spectral  Druids  in  their  garments  old  and  gray, 

Sweeping  through  the  saddened   silence,  fold  their  sainted  palms  and 

pray. 

As  their  tears  of  tender  pity,  soft  and  chrismal  trance  the  plain, 
All  the  birds,  like  sweet-mouthed  minstrels,  blend  their  tuneful  notes 
again, 

With  the  blinkling  and  the  sprinkling 

Of  the  gentle  summer  rain. 

Tangled  in  the  dreamy  meshes  of  the  soft  and  slumberous  haze, 
How  the  rain-drops  thrill  the  spirit  in  the  mihl  September  days; 
PouringK)n  the  golden-tinted  autumn  sphndor  of  thv  leaves, 
Rustling    through   the  yellow   grain   fields  and   the  reapers'   standing 

sheaves — 
How  they  swell  the  silver  streamlets,  how  they  brim  the  land  with  glee! 
So  our  lives  shall  brim  with  pleasure,  pulsing  like  a  living  sea 

At  the  clattcrinijc  and  the  p  ittering 
Of  the  joyous  autumn  rain. 

Sadly  as  when  harp-strings  quiver,  wildly  as  a  wail  of  doom, 
Unappeased  the  night-wind  surges  through  the  elemental  gloom. 
All  the  inner  life  is  winsome,  thouirh  the  outer  dark  be  chill, 
And  my  pas-iing  thoughts  are  fancies  of  a  balm-entranced  will — 
I  will  charm  the  fleet-winged  hours,  they  shill  fold  their  pinions  fair. 
While  I  sit  and  dreamful  listen,  reading  legends  old  and  rare. 

To  the  roaring  and  the  pouring 

Of  the  noisv  winter  rain. 


RUTH. 

When  the  sunlight  kissed  the  hill-tops. 
In  the  dew  of  early  mom. 
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Ruth  wont  out  behind  the  reapi  is 
Through  i\w  gohlen  shocks  of  <'oin. 

Patience  j^leancil  with  her  the  i»:tsturo8, 
noi)e  sohhed  sottly  in  her  >ij;li.s, 

Love  lit  up  her  treniblinjjf  features, 
With  a  iiilow  of  I'aradise. 

Then  said  Boaz  to  the  reapers, 

**  Hers  be  all  that  each  man  leaves, 

Trouble  not  tlic  Jewish  maiden, 
Let  her  j;le;ni  amonj;  the  sheav^^s." 

Lonj;  the  nnster  loved  to  linjier, 
LiKikinti:  backward  o'er  the  plain, 

Seeinj;  then  a  sweeter  treasure 
Than  the  summer-scented  jijrain. 

Ruth  no  hmjrer  haunts  the  pastures, 

Sobs  no  more  amid  the  corn, 
Folhjws  not  the  other  reapers 

Throuj;h  the  dewy  fields  of  morn. 

But  the  harvest  scmj^s  friun  mead<»w, 
JSlund)erous  hill-side,  billowy  jdain, 

Rear  the  tidings — *'She  is  mistrt^s 
Over  all  the  rustling  grain.*' 

There  when  Love  and  Hi»pe  and  Patience 
Glean  the  pastures  God  has  sown, 

Softly  angel-songs  shall  welct.mo 
All  the  reai»ers  as  his  own. 


THE  LITTLE  BAREFOOT  MAIDEN. 

Down  the  valley  sweet  with  clover. 
In  the  evening" s  scented  gh>om. 

Tripped  a  little  barefoot  mai<len 
Ankle-deep  in  rosy  Idoom; 

Singing  ever  >imple  snatches 
Picked  from  p(»ems  humbly  wrought 

By  the  world's  forgi»tten  workers 
In  the  little  lanes  of  thought. 

Fast  the  still  and  starless  gloaming 

Fhxxled  all  the  lower  land. 
And  the  dusky  hills  grew  glo<miy 

Like  the  shadows  of  Goirt  hand. 
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But  the  little  maiden  sinpng 

Still  the  minor  sonj^s  of  faith, 
Felt  the  poet's  ins])iratioii 

And  the  hope  that  conquers  death. 

Nestlinj;  .snu<r,  her  father's  eotta«;e 

Wooes  the  summer  balm  close  by. 
Just  across  the  npi>linj^  river 

Where  the  fields  of  barley  lie. 

And  she  knows  the  little  lattice 

Twinkles  with  its  evening:  liirht, 
Thouj;li  the  damp  an<l  darklinjr  forest 

Lies  between  her  and  the  sijjht. 

Through  the  valley,  o'er  the  river, 

Whiti'  feet  slip])ing  very  fast 
Up  a  little  graveled  i)athway. 

Touch  the  thresh  hold— home  at  last. 

Treading  valleys  dim  and  spectral, 

With  what  faltering  feet  we  tread, 
Wliere  the  silent  river  tloweth 

By  the  pastures  of  the  dead. 

Are  there  hands  outstretched  to  greet  us, 

Becktming  o'er  the  flowing  tide  ? 
Are  there  warm  hearts,  watching,  waiting, 

Praying  on  the  other  side  ? 

Would  you  give  your  boastful  learning. 

All  your  rentals,  all  your  ships, 
For  the  perfect  faith  that  rippled 

Through  the  little  maiden's  lips  ? 

gtwmt  cffiirie  ^ass. 

Miss  Emma  Marie  Cas9  is  a  native  of  Maine,  an<l  now  resides  at  Hallowell.  She  is  of 
New  Hampshire  ancestry,  tH.'inj;  conneetetl  on  the  itaternai  side  with  the  Cass  family  of 
which  General  Lewis  (Jass  \va»s  a  member,  he  au<!  her  grandfather  being  cousins.  Ou  the 
completion  of  her  education  she  entered  \i\Mn  the  work  of  teaching  school,  which  she 
at  length  abandoned  for  literary  and  art  work.  .She  is  very  successful  as  a  landscape 
painter,  and  has  ha<l  marked  reeognitiou  sis  a  writer,  l>oth*in  prose  and  Terse.  As  do 
many  others.  Miss  Cass  is  inclined  io  iKdieve  that  the  power  to  appreciate  the  beautiful, 
is  as'great  a  gift  as  the  ability  to  create  it. 


MY  NEIGHBORS. 

Little  brown  birds  in  the  elm-tree  high. 
Swayed  by  the  lightest  winds  that  blow, 

There  in  your  leafy  home,  close  to  the  sky, 
Afar  from  earth's  tumult  and  woe. 
Surely,  some  things  you  must  know : 
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That  groundlings  below  you  can  never  reach 
Things  that  must  over  a  mystery  be — 

Do  you  understand  the  white  stars*  speech  ? — 
As  they  float  on  a  cloudy  sea, 
Do  you  catch  their  minstrelsy  ? 

The  winds  take  a  tenderer  tone,  meseems, 

When  they  come  to  your  downy  chamber  high, 

And  the  moonlight  falls  in  mellower  gleams, 
O  baby-birds,  whore  you  lie, 
Close  to  the  All-watchful  Eye ! 

When  all  the  breezes  are  fast  asleep, 
And  night  shuts  down  on  the  tiny  nest. 

When  the  heavens  their  nightly  dew-drops  weep, 
And  the  great  red  sun  in  the  west, 
Obeying  his  Maker's  behest. 

Has  put  on  his  flaming,  flery  light— 
A  blighting,  withering,  pitiless  thing! — 

Then  your  small  life's  troubles  are  put  to  flight; 
As  you  lie  'neath  the  mother-wing. 
No  sorrow  can  torture  or  sting. 

You  heed  no  sound  from  the  world  below — 
The  great  hard  world  that  can  never  rest — 

Its  tides  may  come  or  its  tides  may  go. 
But  never  disturb  or  molest. 
Or  ruffle  one  small  brown  breast! 


§hiirhs  gettrit  §owe. 

Key.  Chaflcs  Henry  Kowe,  A.  M.,  was  born  in  Guilford,  Me.,  Jan.  19, 1834,  the  son  of 
Dea.  Jacob  and  Clara  (Hajikell)  Kowe.  His  parent.-*  soon  after  returned  to  New  Glouces- 
ter, their  native  town,  and  this  became  the  family  home.  He  was  fitted  for  college  at 
Hebron  Academy,  and  ^riduateii  at  Colbv  L'niversity  in  ISM,  and  at  Newton  The<>logi- 
cal  Institution.  .Ma.4s:ichu:}ett«,  in  1881.  lie  became  piwtor  of  the  Fir»t  Baptist  Church, 
Augusta,  in  13(i2.  but  after  two  years  of  niarketl  success,  resigueil,  and  was  appoiutcnl  by 
President  Lincoln.  Chaplain,  U.  .S.  A.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Stoughton  Street  Baptist  Church,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  afterward  at  Woilaston  Heights 
auil  Cambridge.  He  is  now  pastor  at  Whitman.  He  has  serve<l  as  an  assistant  editor 
on  both  of  the  denominational  pap<'n)  of  Boston.  He  early  showed  a  literary  taste;  was 
the  chiss  poet  at  Senior  exhibition  in  college,  and  has  written  from  time  to  time  |K>euis 
that  have  foun<l  a  place  in  the  papers  and  elsewhere.  He  gave  last  year  the  poem  at  the 
Memorial  Day  ex'^rciMM  G.  A.  U.,  Wliilman.  He  married  Miss  Fannie  H.  Kallooh, daugh- 
ter of  Rev.  Ainariah  Kalloch,  of  Augusta,  Me.,  in  1806.  They  have  three  children,  Henry 
K.,  Grace  Siarion,  and  Mabel  Fannie. 


ALL  NIGHT  IN  PRAYER. 

All  ni^ht  in  prayer  with  God! 
The  evening  shadows  cover  with  their  midnight  veil. 
The  evening  stars  grow  bright,  and  with  the  morning  pale, 

All  night  in  prayer. 
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All  uiglit  in  prayer  with  God! 
Xo  listening  ear  of  mortal  caught  the  pleadinfj  prayer, 
No  weak  disciple,  sleeping,  watched  the  gateway  there. 

All  night  in  prayer. 

All  night  in  prayer  with  (iod! 
The  sobbing  of  a  mortal  heart  crushecl  with  the  woes  of  men. 
The  turning  of  the  Holy  back  to  the  pure  fount  again. 

All  night  in  prayer. 

All  night  in  prayer  with  God  I 
The  wandering  angels  come,  and  on  the  mystic  ladder  climb; 
The  lowly  One  on  caith  is  hiaid,  while  hushtd  is  angel  chime. 

All  night  in  prayer. 

All  night  in  prayer  with  God ! 
Mysterious  hour  when  thus,  in  secret,  Jesus  pleads, 
And  burdened  hi  arts,  in  climbing  Godward,  leads. 

All  night  in  prayer.  • 

All  night  in  prayer  with  God ! 
Alone  he  prays.     The  deep,  unfathomed  prayer  at  last 
Sinks  into  siknce,  and  with  earliest  dawn  is  past. 

All  night  in  prayer. 


^ZH  0etttude  ^aldran  ^l(Unmn. 


Mm.  I.  Gertrude  W.  Wbitinau  wa«  born  in  Buckfield,  the  lionie  of  many  distinguished 
aatltorsi.  Oct.  28, 1849,  and  Dpent  her  childhocKl  where  rose  in  grandeur  "Old  Streaked 
Mountain.**  She  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  James  N.  Waldron,  a  well-to-do  farmer,  and 
began  to  write  both  jjoetry  and  prose,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  >1rs.  Whitman  is  one 
of  thirtfen  children,  a  noteworthy  fact  in  these  degenerate  times,  and,  in  18172,  married 
a  young  me<iical  student,  AUlen  C.  Whitman,  a  graduate  at  Dartmouth,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  settltd  in  Bucktield,  where  they  still  reside,  "  far  from  the  madding  crowd,**  as, 
after  n  few  years  of  hard  practice,  her  husband  became  disenchanted  with  his  chosen 
prolession,  and  purchased  a  retired  farm.  Mrs.  Whitman  hopes  soon  to  publish  a  norel, 
and  also  a  volume  of  her  poems. 


DIVORCED. 

June-time!  the  air  is  laden  with  the  scent  of  countless  flowers, 

The  spring  has  worn  its  vernal  life  away; 
The  opera  of  the  birds  in  leafy  bowers 

Rings  sweetest  music  through  the  summer  day. 

I  wonder  if  dissension  ever  comes 

Within  the  nest  of  those  sweet  singing  birds; 
Do  their  soft  liquid  notes  grow  cold  and  harsh 

And  lose  the  melody  of  loving  words  ? 
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It  seems  to  mo  so  very  sad  and  strange 

That  those  whom  love  has  joined  in  closest  bands, 
Should  ever  let  the  silken  fetters  break, 

Nor  even  seek  to  clasp  the  slipping  strands. 

We  would  not  take  a  tender  tropic  plant, 
And  place  it  in  the  chill  November  blast, 

And,  shutting  out  the  sunlight  day  by  day, 
Expect  its  bright  luxuriance  still  to  last. 

But  yet,  the  very  tenderest  flower  of  all. 
The  love,  that  seemeth  of  the  soul  a  part. 

Is  often  left  to  perish  of  neglect. 
And  And  its  sepulchre  in  a  bleeding  heart. 

My  life  was  erst  as  joyous  as  a  bird's — 
I  never  dreamed  that  sorrow's  cloud  could  lower. 

And  basking  in  the  radiance  of  Love's  sun, 
I  sipped  the  sweetness  from  each  passing  hour. 

But  when  the  sun  swung  highest  in  the  sky. 
While  yet  Love's  wine  o'erflowed  the  chalice  rim, 

Indifference,  like  a  slowly  dropping  pall. 
Trailed  its  bhick  shadow,  sun-bright  things  to  dim. 

I  saw  the  star  of  love  grow  pale  and  faint; 

I  watched  its  fluttering  life,  from  day  to  day; 
And  through  down-sweeping  mists  of  dark  despair. 

Beheld  its  last,  its  hist  expiring  ray. 

In  vain  I  sought  to  recreate  anew 
The  golden  splendor  of  a  vanished  day; 

I  was  not  alchemist  enough  to  wring 
From  those  dead  ashes  e'en  the  faintest  ray. 

A  wedded  life,  unhallowed  thus,  became 
To  me  .it  once  a  mockery,  and  a  wrong. 

So,  shrinking  from  the  sin  it  would  involve , 
I  dwell  alone  within  the  realm  of  song. 

Tet  there  are  thousands  with  s<ad  hearts  estranged, 
Beneath  the  arching  dome  of  yon  blue  sky, 

Wliose  hopes  lie  wrecked  up(m  a  barren  shore, 
Whose  wedded  lives  are  but  a  Iking  lie! 


Laura  Elizabeth  Kichanls,  <laii|;htor  of  Samuel  Gritlley  Flowe  ami  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
was  born  in  Boi^ton.  Feb.  27,  1H50.  Lii  1871  she  iinrrie*!  Ileury  Uicharibi,  and  has  lived  for 
some  twelve  years  in  ixJiriliner,  Me.  She  lia-*  pubiirthwl  several  stories  for  children, "  Five 
Mice  in  a  Mouse- trap,"  '*  I'he  Joyoun  Story  of  Toto,"  etc  .  etc.,  and  a  volume  of  chil- 
dren's verses  entitled  **  Slcetches  and  Scraps;"  but  no  collection  has  ever  been  made  of 
her  more  serious  poems. 
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ALEXANDER. 

CZAU   OF    ALL  THE    KU8SIAS.      18S6. 

Hist  I  is  it  here? 
Look!  is  it  there? 
Will  it  eonie  this  wav  ? 

ft 

In  what  comer  now  is  it  lurking, 
The  death  that  waits  me  tonlay  ? 

Yonder  my  guards  stand  marshalled, 

St;itL'ly,  in  splendid  guise. 
DcK»s  one  of  them  wait  for  a  signal, 

That  he  measures  me  thus  with  his  eyes? 

Those  women,  whispering,  clustering, 

Hard  by  my  palace  door; 
Do  thev  carrv  the  death  'neath  their  mantles? 

ft  • 

Women  have  done  it  before. 

This  cripple,  stretching  a  withered  hand 

For  alms,  at  foot  o'  the  stair: 
See!  his  other  hand  creeps  to  his  bosom. 

What  is  it  seekinjr  there  ? 


"r^ 


Hist!  is  it  here? 
LcK>k !  is  it  there  ? 

Will  it  come  this  wav? 
In  what  corner  now  is  it  lurking. 

The  death  that  waits  me  to-dav  ? 

ft 

Sitting  alone  in  my  chamber, 
Bolted  and  chained  and  barred, 

Hark!  do  I  hear  a  footstep 
Beside  the  tramp  of  the  guard  ? 

A  footstep  stealthily,  softly, 
Creci)ing  near  and  more  near! 

And  there  again,  is  it  only 
Mv  own  breathing  I  hear? 

Shadows  eroueh  Imw  in  the  Ciirner, 
Dusky,  with  ey«-s  that  gleam. 

Hideous  shapes  at  the  window 
Flit  bv,  like  a  drunkanl's  dream. 

ft     7 

What !  am  I  mad,  as  they  whisper  ? 

Mad,  and  dreaming  it  all  ? 
Waiting — ah,  God!  almost  longing 

For  a  blow  that  may  never  fall  ? 
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No!  look,  where  he  stands  in  the  doorway! 

Is  that  in  his  hand  a  knife  ? 
Ready,  my  hand,  with  the  pistol ! 

Let  it  be  life  for  life ! 

«  «  «  «  « 

Hist!  is  it  here? 
Look !  is  that  there  ? 

Will  it  come  this  way  ? 
From  what  corner  now  is  it  stcalinff, 

The  death  that  seeks  me  to-dav  ? 


THE  NIXIE. 

The  Nixie  maiden,  so  white  and  soft, 

(Drift  o*  the  wave  and  foam  o'  the  sea,) 
The  Nixie  maiden  so  white  and  soft. 

How  shall  I  tell  what  she  did  to  me  ? 

She  came  through  the  waves  when  the  white  moon  shone, 

(Drift  o'  the  wave  and  foam  o'  the  sea,) 
She  came  when  I  walketi  on  the  sands  alone, 

With  a  heart  as  lij^ht  as  a  heart  may  be. 

Soft  as  the  crest  where  it  curls  and  curls, 

(Drift  o'  the  wave  and  foam  o'  the  sea,) 
White  as  the  jLjlint  of  her  own  white  pearls. 

The  Nixie  mai<len  she  came  to  me. 

She  looked  in  my  eyes;  she  smiled  ami  sighed, 

(Drift  o'  the  wave  and  foam  o*  the  sea,) 
She  said  she  was  wJary  of  win<l  and  tide. 

She  said  she  would  stay  on  the  shore  with  me. 

She  lay  on  my  arm  like  a  child  at  rest, 

(Drift  o*  the  wave  and  foam  o'  the  sea,) 
She  slipped  her  soft  hand  into  my  breast. 

And  stole  my  poor  heart  away  from  me. 

And  again  she  smiled,  and  again  she  sighed, 

(Drift  o'  the  wave  and  foam  o'  the  sea,) 
Then  down  she  slii)ped  through  the  shining  tide, 

And  the  sea-depths  hid  her  away  from  me. 

Ay  me!  I  walk  on  the  sands  alone, 

(Drift  o'  the  wave  and  foam  o'  the  sea,) 
Ay  me!  His  so  cold  when  one'sjlieart  is  gone! 

I  knew  not  before  what  cold  might  be. 

Is  that  the  gleam  of  her  soft,  bright  hair? 
(Drift  o'  the  wave  and  foam  o*  the  sea,) 
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Are  those  her  eye:s  that  shine  on  me  there? 
Is  she  cominp:  apiin  tliroujrh  the  waves  to  me  ? 

Ay  me!  I  shiver  with  eol<i  and  pain, 
(Drift  o*  the  wave  an«l  foam  o'  the  sea,) 

But  the  Nijcie  maiden  ccunos  never  again. 
Never  again  comes  my  lieart  to  me. 


3ehnn  Jtiirr  Buttle, 


MiM  Selena  W.  Pame  N  a  antire  of  B:ingr)r,  r(»<<iding  in  the  family  of  Hon.  Albert  W. 
Fiine.  All  «>f  her  pi)eia<«  hive  a  iue:4a.iig.  an  J  p  M^esd  a  dainty  and  delicate  ILnlsh  that 
only  the  true  poet  can  inf  U50  into  metrical  creatiuus. 


THE  CHAPEL  IN  THE  HEART. 

Thrice  happy  is  the  man  who  keeps, 

tYom  other  things  apart, 
A  secret  roi>m,  a  holy  place, 

A  chapel  in  his  heart. 

For  there,  wlien  all  the  world  outside 

Grows  dark  upon  his  sight. 
He  can  retire  and  lind  within 

His  chapel  full  of  light. 

And  there,  wiien  jangling  sounds  of  earth, 
Discordant,  fill  his  ear, 
He  can  repair  and,  listening. 
The  eternal  music  hear. 

And  there,  from  i)raise  and  hlame  unjust. 

Alone,  he  can  confess, 
In  genuine  humility. 

His  own  unworthiness. 

And  there,  when  golden  in  his  way. 

Temptation  si)reads  a  snare. 
Before  he  falters,  he  can  tlee 

For  refuge  and  for  prayer. 

Thrice  happy  is  the  man  who  keeps 

From  other  things  apart 
This  secret  room,  this  lioly  place. 

This  chapel  in  his  heart. 


THE  PIIILOSOPHEU  AND  THE  POET. 

An  old  philosopher  once  caught, 
As  if  by  chance,  a  winged  thought. 


HARRIET  LE  WIS  BRA  VLET.  7rt3 

It  was  so  delicate  and  bright. 
He  wished  it  put  in  words  aright 
To  hold  it  fastf  that  all  might  see 
And  feel  its  charm  as  well  as  he. 

He  searched  his  rarest  books  in  vain ; 
He  racked  for  naught  his  learned  brain. 
The  words  he  found  they  were  so  long, 
They  were  so  clumsy,  weighty,  strong, 
That,  when  he  made  a  cage  withal. 
One  scarce  could  see  the  thought  at  all. 

At  last,  by  failure  sore  dismayed. 
He  called  a  poet  to  his  aid. 
But,  when  he  held  his  cage  in  view, 
So  very  dim  the  thought  shone  through 
He  feared  the  seer  ne'er  would  guess 
One  half  its  real  loveliness. 

At  first,  with  sadly  puzzled  mien. 
The  poet  gazed  the  bars  between. 
But  soon  his  eye,  his  brain  caught  fire: 
He  made  a  cage  beyond  desire, 
Where,  gently  prisoned,  seeming  free, 
The  thought  was  held  for  all  to  see. 

And  yet  I  know  not  how  *t  was  done, 

That  thus  the  thought  and  word  were  one. 

His  sentences  were  simple,  few; 

He  took  a  simile  or  two; — 

But,  when  he  made  the  cage  withal. 

One  never  dreamed  it  cage  at  all. 


Hniet  ^civis  ^rHdhft, 


MiBB  Harriet  L.  Bradley  is  a  DAtive  of  Portland,  where  she  was  educated.  She  is  now 
a  favorite  contributor  to  the  pages  of  Harjier»*  publicatione.  The  AtJoniic^  and  other 
leading  magazines,  nnd  is  regarded  aH  one  of  the  most  proBusins  authors  of  the  Pine 
Tree  State.    Wiss  Bradley,  at  the  presenl  time,  is  traveling  abroad. 


LOOKING  TOWARD  THE  SUNSET. 

The  weary  day  is  over,  and  the  burden  it  has  brought 
We  may  leave  until  the  morrow,  with  its  burning  bitter  thought, 
And  the  peace  that  follows  conflicts  comes  o'er  the  busy  town 
As  we  stand  in  the  open  door-way  watxihing  the  sun  go  down. 

There's  a  hush  throughout  the  forests,  scarce  a  murmur  in  the  land; 
There  are  sighings  mid  the  breezes  that  we  cannot  understand. 
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To  our  asking  thus  they  whisper,  gazing  toward  the  crimson  sea. 
Look  you,  there  the  king  lies  dying!  ah  me,  that  such  must  be. 

Full  of  awe,  I  looked  before  me,  towartl  the  monarch  of  the  sky. 
Dying  on  his  coucli  of  purple  as  a  king  alone  can  die. 
Golden  mountains  cast  their  shadows,  jewels  flash  around  his  head; 
Royal  splendors  cannot  keep  him,  he  is  going — he  is  dead. 

And  the  throne  without  the  master  fadeth  slowly  into  night. 
From  the  wondrous  tinted  hangings  gently  falls  the  tender  light. 
Down  across  the  fields  of  clover,  far  beyond  the  river  dim, 
"While  the  singers  of  the  woodlands  join  in  nature's  evening  hymn. 

Sweetly  swells  the  ch(»rus  upward,  lulling  all  the  flowers  to  sleep. 
Merrily  chimes  in  the  brooklet  rippling  downward  to  the  deep; 
And  the  air  is  full  of  music,  gently  floating  overhead 
Songs  of  courage  for  the  living,  songs  of  victory  for  the  dead. 

Quiet,  happy  summer  evening — would  your  peace  might  always  stay 
With  the  weary  working  peoi)le  struggling  through  life's  crowded  way; 
Would  the  day  were  ever  closing  when  we,  standing  with  the  rest, 
Bow  beneath  the  benediction  coming  from  the  golden  west. 

Looking  forward  to  the  sunset,  many  thoughts  come  down  to  me 
Of  our  happy,  careless  school  life,  wliat  has  been  and  what  may  be\ 
Thoughts  of  the  unknown  hereafter  that  unto  us  all  shall  come. 
Which  can  only  be  unfolded  when  all  ''weary  days"  are  done. 

Darkness  deei>ens,  night  is  coming,  every  bird  lias  sought  its  nest; 
Up  above  the  stars  arc  shining,  <lown  below  the  world's  at  rest. 
And  the  twilight  gathering  slowly  drives  me  from  the  open  door; 
In  my  heart  the  siuiset  lingers,  gone  without  for  evermore. 

Arthur  ^plfn  l^acklurL 

U«^v.  Arthur  J.  L'>ckbHrt  was  N>rii,  May,  r>  ISoO,  in  a  village  which  rook  its  uaDie  from 
th«i  family  t>t  wliioh  ho  is  a  iiumiiIkt.  -L/wWharivilW*.  township  of  ilorton,  Nora  ScoUm. 
llis  father,  a  soa-eaptaiu.  was  of  Sot «.'h- Irish  ilcscont,  Hn«l  his  mother  of  French— her 
name  lJ»'Z.uisoa;  anwsiry  fr.»:ii  t'lo  oM  to.vii  of  Il'sm^m.  The  subject  of  our  sketch 
was  early  enfc"l»;H.l  l»y  an  .ioo.<l'Mif,  an  I  his  b-eu  ill  his  life  of  delicate  health.  Books, 
esp<.*cia.ly  of  poetry,  an  I  solit  iry  rainblfs  hive  been  his  delight  from  chihlhootL  He 
learned  the  trade  of  a  printer,  in  Wolfvilb',  N.  S.,  and  after  a  year  of  journey-work. 
entered  the  ministry  of  the  Metholi>t  Kniscopal  Churoli  in  KiWt'Maine,  in  Jane.  1872, 
which  profeisjfiion  he  luts  since  followed,  now  l«H;il»*«i  at  Kasr  Corinth.  »Hr.  Lockhart  hjui 
three  sons  and  two  danj;hlers.  With  hi>  brother,  also  a  preacher  and  poet.  Mr.  Look- 
hart  hjispublishetl  a  volume  of  verse  entitled  ".V  Masque  of  Minstrels,"  etc.  He  has,  also, 
in  MSS.,  •'  Fireside  Recreations,"  **  Acaitian  Anthologia/'  etc.,  and  various  anoollecte«i 
poems  and  essays. 


OX   ISLESBOKO. 

I  sit  by  the  sea,  tliis  evening. 
On  this  isle's  enchanted  shore, 
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And  I  list  to  tlic  voice  that  hath  charmed  me 
In  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

And  still  the  spell  comes  o*er  me, 

As  the  lisping  ripples  creep ; 
For  I  hear  the  tongue  of  Ocean — 

The  lips  of  the  mighty  Deep! 

Beyond  the  golden  waters 

I  see  the  sun  go  down; 
And  the  purple  hills  are  dreaming 

Afar  over  Camden  town. 

And  the  white  sails  that  are  stealing 

Adowu  the  quiet  bay, 
To  the  haunte<l  shores  I  sec  not, 

Are  bearing  ray  thoughts  away. 

For  Ariel  glideth  near  me. 

And  a  new  Miranda's  face* 
Hath  made  a  tranquil  sunshine 

In  this  sweet  and  shady  place. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  volume, 

That  one  has  given  to  me, 
With  a  spray  of  tlie  keen  wild  briar, 

That  has  grown  beside  the  sea; — 

Till,  with  the  mingled  memories — 
The  fragrance  of  long-llown  years, 

And  the  soothing  song  of  the  Poet, 
My  heart  is  touched  to  tears. 

For  this,  to  me,  is  a  cjisket 

That  doth  precious  things  enshrine; 
And  the  voice  of  a  heart  is  uttered 

In  many  a  hurried  line. 

'Tis  no  wine-lilled  vase,  line  carven, 

With  ligures  sleek  and  slim; 
'T  is  an  earthern  bowl,  with  life-blood 

That  mantles  to  the  bnm. 

And  he,  whoso  song  this  evening 

Still  holds  me  by  the  sea. 
Had  a  sense  of  the  unseen  beauty. 

And  the  unheard  melody. 


•My  mind  was  then  fllle<l  with  images  of  **The  Tempest/'  which  I  had  Just  been 
re-reading. 
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But  the  Bard  hath  ceased  from  singing, 

Whose  eye  hath  privilege 
Of  the  lighted  land  immortal. 

Through  the  shade  of  the  '' Corered  BrUhje,'* 

0  Poet!*— all  men's  brother! 
Where'er,  to-night,  thou  art. 

My  kindred  spirit  greets  thee 
With  these  beatings  of  my  heart. 

If  thou  hadst  faults  I  ask  not. 

Nor  what  was  thy  chosen  creed; 
For  the  poor  and  oppressed  and  trodden, 

I  only  hear  thee  plead. 

1  look  not,  scrutinizing. 

For  the  faults  that  all  may  tind; 
Thou  hast  sung  the  songs  that  may  hearten. 
And  unify  mankind. 

And  I  dream  I  should  go  to  see  thee, 

From  this  splendid  sunset  shore, 
But  thy  place  is  the  home  eternal, 

And  thou  canst  be  seen  no  more. 

But,  perhaps,  when  these  dreams  are  over, 

And  the  painful  toiling  ends. 
In  the  land  where  the  shadows  are  not. 

We  mav  meet  as  old-time  friends. 


THE  BOYS  IN  WINTER. 
The  moon  is  up,  the  sky  is  clear,  the  frosty  air  is  still. 
And  gleams  to-night  the  crusted  snow  that  lies  upon  the  hill: 
Come,  with  your  sleds!— our  starting  point  is  where  yon  spruces  grow — 
And  let  us  have  a  merry  hour  a-sliding  on  the  snow! 

Ha!  are  there  wrinkles  on  our  brows,  and  gray  in  beard  and  hair? 
And  are  not  these  the  caps  an<l  mitts  we  s<*hool-boys  used  to  wear? 
And  are  not  these  the  self-same  hearts  of  long  and  long  ago? 
And  are  not  we  the  boys  that  went  a-sliding  on  the  snow  ? 

Come!  let  us  go  and  join  the  lads!— we'll  laugh  at  their  surprise!  — 
And,  when  our  hearts  are  light  as  theirs,  their  sh<»uts  shall  louder  rise; 
We'll  sing  an  ancitnt  song  or  two,  they'll  whistle  sharp  and  shrill. 
And  make  the  dark  old  wood  ring  out  from  underneath  the  hill. 

We're  men,  but  yet  we  won't  forget  that  we  lave  once  been  boys; 
We'll  take  a  little  dash  of  fun,  an<i  m:iko  a  bit  of  noise; 

•  David  Bftrker. 
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We'll  give  these  leathery  cheeks  of  ours  a  warmer,  healthier  glow; — 
So  take  your  sleds,  and  let  us  get  to  sliding  on  the  snow! 

Ah,  who  would  he  the  churlish  elf,  that  childliood's  life  destroys. 
Who  frowns  upon  the  chihhen's  mirth,  and  spurns  their  sim})lc  joys  ? 
I  trow  to  stoop  awhile  to  them  might  do  his  spirit  good, 
And  waken  in  his  shrunken  veins  a  little  wholesome  blood. 

I  do  n't  forget  the  winter  days  when,  after  school  was  done. 
We  took  our  sleds  to  yonder  hill,  an<l  primed  our  hearts  with  fun; 
The  ridgy  drifts  were  pearly  white  'nealh  sunset's  ruddy  glow, — 
And  ah,  but  we  were  merry  boys  a-sliding  on  the  snow! 

How  flew  the  pleasant  Iiours  away,  until  the  sun  was  set! 
Then  underneath  the  glittering  blue  again  we,  shouting,  met! 
And  {ill  the  girls,  with  floating  curls,  and  cheeks  as  warm  as  Junt% 
With  sweeter  voices  came  to  hail  the  rising  of  tlie  moon  I 

They  joined  our  crew,  and  quite  o'erran  ()ur  foaming  cup  of  mirth; 
Wo  yoked  our  sleds  ujmn  the  hill,  and,  singing,  sallied  forth; 
The  twisted  smoke  from  farm-Iiouse  lires  rose  in  tlie  vale  below, — 
Ah,  'twas  a  merry  bout  we  had,  a-sliding  on  the  snow! 

And  there  was  one — O  well  ye  knew  the  sweetness  of  that  face ! 
The  heart  of  woman's  gentleness,  the  form  of  woman's  grace! — 
'Twas  always  summer  where  she  went,  wherein  our  love  could  grow;  — 
Come  back !  dear  faded  face,  so  long  beneath  the  winter  snow ! 

Come!  join  the  lads! — 1  hear  them  call! — we  will  not  lag  behind, 

But  show  the  world  a  nimble  foot,  and  eke  a  cheerful  mind: 

I  would  not  wish  to  sec  my  boys  act  cold,  and  harsh,  and  strange, 

For  hearts — the  manliest  i)art  of  men-should  suffer  least  from  change. 

Wliat  have  we  gained  by  growing  old,  if  Time  away  have  borne 
The  fruit  and  flower,  an<l  we  have  rcjiped  the  thistle  and  the  thorn! 
What  have  we  gained  if,  making  grief  and  care  our  only  store, 
The  freshness  of  our  earlier  days  our  hearts  may  feel  no  more! 

O  had  we  kept  our  childhood's  hearts,  when  boyhood  went  away, 

The  years  might  not  have  scarred  our  brows,  nor  turned  our  heads  so 

gray! 
Life  might  have  more  of  tear  and  smile,  and  less  of  fret  and  frown. 
And  restless  care  with  hundred  hands  forget  to  drag  us  down. 

Come!  hear  them  sing!— Such  music  bids  the  moping  drudge  dei)art! 
The  sunshine  of  a  cheerful  mind,  it  <.)pcns  up  my  heart: 
The  moon  is  high,  the  sky  is  clear;  arise!  and  let  us  go. 
And  have  an  hour,  a  merry  hour,  a-sliding  on  the  snow  1 
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THE  MESSAGE. 

On  the  shore  the  waves  are  plashing, 
*G.iinst  my  tent-ro'»f  rain  is  d:v8liin<x — 

What  a  day! 
Of  the  moaning  pine-trees  weary. 
Gloomy  is  the  day  and  dreary. 

So  we  say. 

Pleasant  lake  seems  like  the  ocean, 
Tossing  in  its  wild  commotion, 

Cold  and  grey. 
Boats  and  men  to  shore  are  speeding, 
Or,  from  view  in  haste  receding, 

Sail  away. 

Hark!  on  storm-tossed  tree-top  swinging. 
Little  bird  is  sweetly  singing. 

High  in  air; 
This  his  message,  hope  awaking: 
**  Friends  below,  the  ck>uds  are  breaking. 

Don't  despair.** 

Brother,  sister,  worn  an<l  weary. 
Let  thy  face  grow  bright  and  cheery. 

Don't  despair. 
Trusting  G(h1,  thy  Burden-Bearer, 
Thou  shalt  lind  a  loving  sharer 

Of  thv  care. 

Life  has  not  unbroken  sorrows, 
Sad  to-days  bring  glad  to-morrows ; 

Storms  will  cease. 
Through  the  clouds  the  light  is  streaming. 
Soon  the  sunshine  will  be  gleaming — 

Then  comes  peace. 
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THE  CHILD'S  PRAYER. 

[At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  MisBion  Society  in  New  York, 
in  1882,  Mrs.  J.  S,  L>icltt'r>on,  of  thicagOj  reltTied  to  the  following  prayer  of  her  little 
daughter  to  illustrate  the  necessity  of  indiTiUual  effort  in  the  mission  work.] 

Sweet  (iracie,  the  lij^ht  of  the  household, 

Hiith  knelt  in  the  twilijjfht  hour, 
Commendinjj:  the  friends  that  she  loveth 

To  the  Father's  keeping  power. 
Not  one  of  her  pets  is  forgotten, 

Her  kitten,  her  dog  and  doll, 
But  deeper  in  meaning  the  favor 

She  asks,  while  the  shadows  fall. 

**  And  now  wilt  tlu>u  bless  the  old  black  cat. 

The  cat  with  the  great,  green  eyes, 
That  wanders  alone  in  our  garden, 

I  'm^sad  when  I  hear  her  cries." 
Thejnother  looked  down  on  her  darling — 

The  child  of  her  tender  care, 
An<l,told  her  she  need  not  remember 

All  cats  in  her  evening  prayer. 

The  bright  face  grew  earnest  and  thoughtful. 

And  clouded  with  strange  surprise, 
But  the  liglit  of  the  child's  true  instinct 

Flashed  out  from  the  sparkling  eyes. 
And  straightway  she  questioned  her  mother, 

**  Well,  now  will  you  please  to  say. 
If  I  did  not  think  of  the  black  cat, 

Who  elue  for  its  good  woidd  pray  ?" 

Ah,  Gracie  had  mastered  the  lesson 

We  tardily  come  to  heed, 
But  always  there  wait  for  our  footsteps 

Earth's  lowliest  ones  in  need. 
**  Who  else,"  if  we  turn  from  their  pleading. 

Will  unto  their  rescue  spring  ? 
**  Who  else,"  to  the  feet  of  the  Master, 

These  sheaves  for  the  harvest  bring  ? 

There  are  sorrowing  hearts  to  cherish, 

**  Who  else"  will  the  tear-drops  dry, 
**  Who  else"  will  be  friends  to  the  friendless. 

While  the  Heeting  years  go  by  ? 
At  last,  when  our  service  is  ended. 

How  sweet  will  His  greeting  be : 
**  Inasmuch  as  for  theae  ye  labored 

Ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 
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the  means  at  her  cominanil;  clius,  finnll'',  securlu.^  a  f  iir  e  luo  ition.    Sii**  diil  not  begin 
to  write  at  any  period  within  her  recollection,  having  been  averse-maker  from  childhood* 


GROWING  OLD. 

The  days  go  from  us  one  by  one, 

And  busy  with  our  worldly  cares 
We  do  not  heed  the  setting  sun. 

And  age  comes  on  us  unawares. 
Though  we  can  see  how  others  fail. 

We  boast  our  strength  in  language  bold 
But  whitening  looks  will  tell  the  tale, 

And  tell  it  true — we're  growing  old. 

The  children  that  but  vestenlav 

Around  our  knees  were  prattling 
To-day  are  youths  and  maidens  gay 

As  birds  that  in  the  morning  sing; — 
Then,  though  with  joy  our  pulses  thrill, 

The  fleeting  hours  we  cannot  hold; 
Life's  noon-day  passes  swifter  still. 

And  so  we  all  are  growing  old. 

The  places  where  in  childhood's  hour 

With  careless  heart  we  used  to  play — 
The  favorite  tree,  the  common  flower. 

The  giant  rock,  the  old  pathway — 
Have  lost  their  charm;  and  even  so 

Our  youthful  friendships  have  grown  cold, 
We  wonder  why  but  do  not  know 

Or  think  that  we  are  growing  old. 

Our  faces  mirrored  in  the  brook 

Were  radiant  once,  and  fresh  and  fair. 
But  now  we  do  not  care  to  look, 

For  years  have  left  their  impress  there; 
And  so  we  pause  beside  the  stream. 

One  backward  glance  and  all  is  told ; 
The  past  comes  o'er  us  like  a  dream, — 

We  tin<l  that  we  are  growing  old. 

O  Time,  why  must  thy  heavy  hand 
Pencil  our  brows  with  lines  so  deep  ? 

And  silently  let  fall  thy  sands 
Like  snow-flakes  o*er  us  while  we  sleep  ? 
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Yet  happily  we  feel  it  true — 
That,  as  eternal  yeais  unfoM, 

We  all  shall  youth  and  strengtli  renew, 
And  nevermore  be  growing  old. 


m  Mcitaberti  Mason, 
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MV  MONITOH. 

My  little  boy  with  large  eyes  eager  wide, 

And  lips  a-tremble,  piteous  to  see, 
Comes  oft<>n  shiw  and  gravely  to  my  side, 

And  humbly,  lowly  asks,  "  Do  you  love  me  ?" 

With  kiss  and  fond  embrace  I  answer  him, 

A-grief  to  see  the  i)retty  face  so  sad, 
Still  swimming,  tender  tears  the  blue  eyes  dim. 

He  pleails:  ''And  do  you  love  me  when  I  'm  bnd  ?'' 

How  oft  we  grieve  the  Father's  loving  heart  I 
How  oft  rebellious  are,  dear  little  lad; 

He  pardons  when  we  choose  tlie  wrong,  sa<l  part. 
And  loves  us  evermore,  though  we  are  l»ad! 

So  may  much  i>atience  mingle  with  my  love. 

And  1  grow  litter  still  to  counsel  tliee 
With  purest  wisdom  given  from  above, 

And  may  the  patient  Father  bear  with  me! 


A  rUTJISTMAS  MEMORY. 

Within  a  dear  old-fashioned  room, 
All  flooded  with  a  rosy  bloom. 
In  the  tire's  gleeful  blaze  and  glow 
I  watch  a  vision  come  ami  go. 


fiO 
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A  Christmcis  thirty  years  affo, 
The  world  without  up-piled  with  snow, 
Gray,  early  day  and  children's  din, 
And  merry,  happy  hearts  within. 

Glad,  happy  hearts  save  all  but  one. 
And  his,  whose  life  was  last  begun, 
The  pet  and  darling  of  the  rest. 
The  one  I  always  loved  the  best. 

My  troop  of  boys,  I  see  them  now, 
Grave  Jamie,  with  his  thoughtful  brow, 
And  Will  and  Georgie  full  of  glee, 
As  handsome  lads  iis  you  might  see. 

And  Robin  with  his  glowing  face. 
And  earnest  eyes  and  witching  grace, — 
Ah,  I  shall  see  long  as  I  live 
That  little  mouth  so  sensitive! 

But  Rob  had  been  a  naughty  boy. 
And  so,  instead  of  longed-for  toy. 
Above  his  stocking  jammed  and  thick, 
1  hung  a  cruel,  slender  stick! 

"Mamma,  does  Santa  Claus  hate  me/" 
The  tear-wet  face  was  sad  to  see! 
**That— stick— I  did  not  think  he  would 
I've  tried  so,  lately,  to  be  good!" 

'Tis  years  agone. — I  'm  growing  old, 
And  many  feelings  have  grown  cold, 
But  when  the  vision  comes  again, 
I  feel  the  olden  tluill  of  pain ! 

For  soon  there  was  a  little  mound 
Thrown  up  above  the  frozen  ground. 
And  the  pure  whit^  and  blessed  snow 
Soft  hid  the  scar  of  my  great  woe. 

Though  many  sins  and  many  a  wrong 
Have  been  mine  since,  forgot  ere  long, 
This  ever  comes  at  Christmas  time 
To  haunt  my  age,  as  in  my  prime! 

I  feel  now  we  are  far  apart. 
How  sore  I  grieved  the  tender  heart! 
All  1  I  s'l ill  see,  long  as  I  live, 
Thjt  little  mouth  so  sensitive! 
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This  author  was  born  in  R-ist  Michla<<,  .\fe.,  I>oo.  16,  1350;  gradaated  at  Bowdoin  ia 
1876,  after  which  he  reiu'>vel  to  Biitou.  ami  eo^agjil  in  literary  work.  In  Janaary, 
1878,  he  beoainf)  Secretary  of  the  Youn^  Men's  Republican  Committee  of  Massaohnsetta^ 
and  editor  of  the  BrocuisUU.  a  paper  devote^l  to  civil-service  reform.  In  August,  18cl0» 
he  became  editor  of  the  iiostou  Sunday  Courier.  Besides  numerous  magaxine  articles, 
he  has  published  "  Patty *s  Per verui ties."  "  Mr.  Jacobs,"  *'  The  Paffans/*^-  A  Wheel  of 
Fire."  "Old  Salem,"  (edited),  etc.,  and  a  volume  of  poems  entitled,  "Berries  of  the 
Brier,"  the  last  namea  appearing  in  1886.  Mr.  Bates  is  now  in  Florida,  making  sotaa 
studies  of  Southern  life,  for  literary  purposes. 


A  SHADOW-BOAT. 

Under  my  keel  another  boat 
Sails  as  I  sail,  Hoats  as  I  Hoat; 

Silent  and  dim  and  mystic  still, 
It  steals  throujjh  that  weird  nether-world, 

Mocking  my  power,  thouj^h  at  my  will 
The  foam  before  its  prow  is  curled. 
Or  calm  it  lies,  with  canvas  furled. 

Vainly  I  peer,  and  fain  would  see 
What  phantom  in  that  boat  may  be; 

Yet  half  I  dread,  lest  I  with  ruth 
Some  ghost  of  my  dead  past  divine. 

Some  gracious  shape  of  my  lost  youth, 
Whose  deathless  eyes  once  fixed  on  mine 
Would  draw  me  downward  through  the  brine  I 


VMiss  Dora  B.  Hunter  is  a  Knox  County  girl  who  has  written  fine  poems  for  the  Conffre- 
ffcUio'idlist,  the  anr'Mtiaa  Union,  and  our  Maine  .Magazine,  Quiet  Hoara,  A  few  ye»rs 
since  a  local  poem  from  lior  pea,  entitled  "Ou  tUe  Assabot,"  appeared  in  the  columns  of 
the  P.trtlan'l  rrin-tcript,  and  reoeivcl  deserved  rocoguitiou  as  a  production  of  real 
merit.    Miss  Hunter  now  resides  at  Waterville. 


THE  MINUTE-MAN. 

With  his  eager,  resolute  eyes  aglow. 
Alert  for  a  glimpse  of  the  nearing  foe, 
With  his  sturdy  shoulder  backward  thrown, 
Facing  odds  that  he  dare  not  own, 
Ready  to  start  at  the  country's  call, 
To  win  if  God  will— if  lie  will,  to  fall. 
Whatever  may  cost  the  impending  strife, 
Home  or  fortune  or  limb  or  life — 
Ready  to  give  what  the  hour  demands. 
The  hero  of  Concord's  story  stands. 
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Just  ai>  they  stood  on  that  April  morn 

WTien  American  liberty  there  was  horn; 

Plows  beside  them,  but  arms  in  hand  - 

They,  the  Middlesex  farmer-band. 

Wlio  dared  to  dream  that  these  scattered  groups 

Could  rout  the  orderly  British  troops  ? 

That  these  farmer  youth  half-armed,  untrained. 

Could  keep  the  fame  of  their  State  unstaineii  ? 

But  when  His  Majesty's  soldiers  came 

To  the  spot  now  wearinjr  so  j)roud  a  name. 

The  minute-men  marched  down  from  the  ridge 

And  won  the  day  at  the  old  North  Bridjje. 

Concord  river  in  quiet  Hows 

Past  the  spot  where  the  English  dea<l  repose. 

And  one  hundred  years  has  that  night^s  renown 

Been  the  heritage  of  the  peaceful  town. 

Ahmg  the  stream  the  historic  sod 

Is  bright  with  daisies  and  golden-rod, 

With  never  a  hint  of  the  bloody  fight 

That  was  won  by  the  Concord  yeomen's  might. 

But  the  minutt»-man  is  standing  now 

In  his  valor's  strength,  beside  his  plow. 

On  the  spot  where  he  fought  at  his  counti*}''s  rail 

A  grateful  people's  memorial. 

Does  any  one  ask  his  rank  or  worth. 

His  fortune,  family,  name  or  birth  ? 

This  was  a  lad  whose  brave  right  arm. 

Raised  in  the  moment  of  dire  alarm. 

When  first  the  sound  of  the  foeman's  gun 

Resounded  through  Concord  and  Lexingt4^n, 

Ne'er  fell  to  his  side  till  in  dawn's  gray  light 

The  patriot  farinei*s  had  won  the  figlit. 

But  his  name — liis  name — do  you  ask  again  ? 

He  was  one  of  the  famous  minute-men! 


^Itllie  <ff*irie  i^unts. 

\\n.  N.  M.  Bum?,  the  danf^hter  of  Dr.  Newell  Sherman,  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  and  wife 
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successiTe  years  beside  the  iuspirins  Gulf  of  Maine,  replete  with  its  thonsand  unwrit- 
ten legends,  its  formless  poems,  still  waiting  a  master-hand  to  mould  them  into  firing 
beauty.  Very  lovely  is  historic  old  Kittery,  leaning  on  her  shattered  piers— with  her 
grass-^rown  ruins  and  pathetic  landmarks  looking  toward  the  blue  water-roads.  Echoes 
of  thrilling  events  haunt  the  weird  shore,  and  fancy  is  ever  stimulated  by  the  dreamy 
snrroundingB. 
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IXGLE  WHISPERS. 

OATIIKUED      FROM    r.KGE>ri)S    OF     THE     I»IC TURESliUK    IIARBOB-TOWIir    OF 

KITTKIIY. 

In  Anglo-Erse  Teutonic  phrase,  Six  sable  cats  with  eyes  of  gold, 

Two  ancient  cronies  gabbled,  Each  mounted  by  a  Pixy, 

And  raked  the  tire  of  bygone  days      Led  out  the  witch  from  glimmer* 

Till  streams  of  Fayland  babbled.  wold 

They  said,  -A  hundred  years  ago  ^^'^^  brier-passes  tricksy. 

You  cooing  pines  were  switches;     The  dance  begun,  tlie  sables  run. 
Then   Cunning-men   wrought  good      The  Pixies  urged  them  luster, 

folk  woe  Prince  Loke  bowed  to  tlie  Naughty 

And  Warlocks  danced  with  Witch-  one 

®s.  She  courtesied  to  her  master. 

Now  Kloaming  glints  above  the  hill    The  irate  wolf  with  hideous  yell 
And  autumn  leaves  are  falling,  j^^^^^  j,,^  dim-sea-reaohes. 

Their  sorry  bird,  the  whii)-poor-will,  ^yijj  ^yizard-bout,  and  mad  pell- 
For  punishment  is  calling.  jj^^jl 

The  years  hive  sent  the  pine  boughs      Made  terrible  the  beaches. 

^"^'^^^**'  The  fen-land  king  on  roan  of  blue. 

And  cliilled  the  hands  that  planted,      jjj^  ^^,^^^  ^^^  ^.^^^^^^^  blazing. 

But  left  a  tale  by  ford  and  lire  Across  the  witliered  stubble  liew 

Of  incantations  chanted-  ^o  join  the  cruel  hazing. 

By  one  who  loitered  unaff eared  ,„,         ,     ^        ^   ,  ,„  ^ 

XT-         •  1   •   1  i.    i.-i         J     •  1    i.  The  velvet-coated  i'/fdcr-mw.sc 

Near  midnight  stile  and  wicket;  ^,       ^    ,  ^i 

™.      u                 11       1  Haunted  the  scene  uncanny: 

The  browu-owPs  chum— a  woman  ___,  .  .                   ^  ^,          I    ,, 

.    ,  Whispers   inane  crept  through  the 

weird  '.                         '               ^ 

From  larnved's  spectral  thicket.  „.  ,1.  ,   ,      ^  ^i 

The  woodtick  beat  the  cranny. 

Auld  Jamie  Bell  and  Gowen  Hight, 

With  ninety  horse-shoes  girded  ^^  ^^^^  was  safe,  no  one  could  sleep 
And  wish-bone  mailed-upou  a  night      *'«^  clatter  on  the  ledges. 

Watched  while  the  phantoms  herd-^^'^^»*  howling  dogs  and  bleating  sheep 
gjj  Witched  by  the  water-edges; 

The  Alder-swamps  with  Ghost-lights  Cattle    were    cast,   and    dreaming 

gleamed,  swains 

A  bridge  of  smoke  extended  Transformed  to  service-horses; 

From    Godmoroke,   o'er     Brauboat  The  blasted  crops  and  emptied  wains 

streamed  Tradition  still  endorses. 

And  in  the  ocean  ended.  „  -i  •       t>  m-        » 

Brau-vikmg-Ben  came  sailing  o'er 

Sir  Lucifer  came  down  the  bridge  The  sea-road  rough  and  (vrie^ 

Accoutered  for  a  ramble,  lied  flambeaus  blazed  from  Apple- 

To  greet  the  Lady  of  tlie  Ridge  dore 

And  dance  about  the  bramble.  A  signal  for  his  dearie. 
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Wee  sonsie  Madge — alack  the  night  Since  kindly  hands  the  grasses  placed 
She  met  her  lover  lawless;  Above  the  russet  Queenie, 

The  billows  rolled  in  angry  white  Where  creeping  vines  are  interlaced. 
Above  her  sweet  face  flawless—  With  flowers  rare  and  weenie. 

Close  pillowed  on  the  pirate's  heart,  Ah,  happy  Witch!  your  sedgy  shore 
His  clasp  no  wave  could  sever;  In  pleasant  moments  idle. 

They  drifted  down  no  more  to  part,  The  gay  will  seek  and  feel  once  more 
Where  surges  sing  forever.''  Your  light  fantostic  bridle. 

The  cronies  ceased  -by  fagot-flare      When  summer  o'er  fair  Kittery 

We  left  them  at  their  knitting,  Broinls  in  its  golden  glory. 

Their  men-in-buckram  through  the  Go  down  to  the  suspiring  sea, 

^ir  And  launch  some  waiting  dory.  "^ 

And  round  the  ingle  flitting. 

Upon  those  waves  forever  blue 
The  (  antrap-folk  appear  no  more,         pj^^t  p^^j  t,,^  „, ^  pj^^  ^^j^^ . 

But  still  the  IcRend  linRers,  Delich.us  <lrean>8  will  come  to  yoa 

With  Clootie's  hoof-prints  on  the      ^^  „f  t,,^  y^^^  forgotten. 

shore. 

And  impress  of  his  fingers.  Then  drift  away  to  Chauncey  Creek, 

.     ,'  ,         ,.      ,.  .       .,  Lean  on  vour  oars  and  listen: 

And  oft  where  dimpling  waters  now  ^.         .  .     '    .  -n   x  •   *^ 

^    ,  .      .,     ,        '      ,  The  whispering  pines  will  faintly 

To  kiss  the  ferns  and  mosses,  , 

Thev  hide  beneath  the  thatch-beds     rwy\  *    '  ^     *      j    i-  *. 

•   ,  The  water  dent  and  glisten, 

low 

To  trick  the  foot  that  crosses.  The  marvellous  will  wait  until 

^-     ^  1^11  1      The  callow  eve  advances. 

Next  mom  we  sought  by  shore  and  ,„,  ,.  ,*  „,.     .  ,    „.„ 

A\  hen  moonlight  over  Tmnie  s  Hill 
cave 
^,      ,         1 1       ^-i         1         J  Sends  down  its  mellow  glances. 

O  er  bramble,  stile  and  meadow,  ^ 

To  find  at  last  the  weird  one's  grave  Then  water-sprites  will  urge  your 
Anear  the  wildwood  shadow.  boat 

Long  sprays  of  droopii.g  golden-ro<l      ^'""'^^  ^'^"^^^^^  ^>^°^  *^^  ^i"^^^' 
leaned  o'er  and  seemed  to  love  it;  Mysterious  meUnlies  upfloat, 

Wild  camomile  bedecked  the  sod  '^'^^^  ^^"«  ^^  ^^^"'^"^  j^^^^^- 

And  scattered  blooms  above  it.        ^he  fairies  of  old  Inisheen, 

Along  her  banks  the  leaves  were  red,  ^'^^"^  Cap"  and  **  White  Owl's 
Whistled  the  tinv  plover,  Feather," 

And  in  the  copsewoinl  overhead  From  bogie-dells  that  lie  between 

We  saw  the  kestrel  hover.  ^he  Shamrock  and  Scotch-heather, 

A  hundred  years  her  elfin-rills.  Have  loaned  their  cousins  o'er  the 

With  quaint  and  waltzing  motion,  sea 

Have  wandered  down  her  awesome     Their  witch-<lrum  and  air-quiver, 
hills.  To  swell  the  sylvan  minstrelsy 

And  danced  toward  the  ocean,  Of  this  enchanting  river. 


GEORGE  W.  W.  nOUOUTON.  7«7 


eorqe  Jl*.  ^,  ^autfhhn. 


Bom  in  Cambridjfe,  Mass.,  in  ISM,  and  removed  when  ten  vears  of  age,  with  his 
parents,  to  Robbinston,  near  CalaiH,  Mo.  All  of  his  earliest  recollections  are  centred  in 
that  picturesque  and  romantic  region,  and  Mr.  Houghton  has  si>ent  many  of  his  summer 
vacations  on  the  Maine  coast.  Several  siimmers  have  been  enjoyed  by  him  at  York  Har- 
bor, and  one  at  Rucient  Newcastle,  with  his  literary  friend,  Mr.  John  Albee,  also  a  poet. 
Both  gentlemen  have  written  tine  poems  on  **'riie  I^egend  of  Walbach  Tower,"  Great 
Tsland,  Mr.  Houghton's  version  ap|>earing  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Sereral  popnlar 
volumes  of  verse  from  the  pen  of  M  r.  Houghton  bear  the  well-known  imprint  of  The 
RiTerside  Press,  among  which  we  may  mention  "Niagara,  and  Other  Poems,**  "St. 
Olafs  Kirk,'*  etc.  Mr.  Houghton  now  resides  in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  is  editor  of 
an  illoslrated  monthly  mag:izine.  The  Hid*.  A  narrative  poem  on  Icelandic  literature, 
by  Mr.  H.,  may  ere  long  api>ear. 


ALOXG-SHORE. 

AX    KXTRACT. 

On  Maine's  rouj:ch  coast-Hne,  where  its  rocky  front 
Frowns  most  forbicklinjjly,  with  sudden  break 
A  small,  blue  river  pours  into  the  sea, 
And  widening  forms  a  harbor,  pent  but  safe; 
Behind  which,  half-concealed  by  button-woods, 
The  church-spire  of  Old  York  lifts  to  the  winds 

Its  weather-cock. 

Below  this  spire,  a  town, 
Where,  truant  from  the  city  dials,  come 
The  lazy  hours  to  lose  themselves  in  dreams 
And  sweet  forge tfulness  of  summer  heat; 
An  idle  sort  of  place,  where  all  day  long 
It  seems  like  evening  with  the  day's  work  done, 
Where  men  haste  not,  because  there  is  no  haste, 
And  toil  but  little,  fn-  they've  little  need: 
A  restful  corner,  where  the  August  breeze. 
From  softly  listenini?,  linger  on  the  lip. 
At  length  from  listlessness  falls  fast  asleep, 
Till  there  is  no  soiinl  heard  save  now  and  then. 
Low  thunder  of  a  wagon  on  the  bridge. 
Some  shrill  cicada  from  his  citadel. 
Beneath  «a  thistle,  challenging  the  noon. 
The  whet  of  scythe  and  heavy  hoist  of  sail. 
Dip  of  unseen  oars,  monotonous. 
And  softly  breathing  waves  that  doze  below, 
Too  weak  to  more  than  turn  themselves,  complain, 
And  doze  again. 

Here  from  this  knoll. 
The  stretch  of  the  blue  ocean  breaks  in  view, 
Flecked  only  by  white  sails,  a  tiny  spire 
White  like  a  sail,  but  still,— 
Boone  Island  Light; 
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And  soutliwaril,  like  shy  clouds  that  ni:iy  dissolve. 
The  Isles  of  Shoals,  far  «:liminerinp. 

Here,  when  red  sundowns  set  the  west  atlame. 
The  view  is  j^lorious.     Far  olY  to  the  north 
The  jealous  land,  with  every  wave  of  tide. 
Sends  out  into  the  surf  a  lonix,  slim  arm. 
And  rolls  and  measures  in  its  hollow  hand 
A  rooky  isle.— the  Nubble,  it  is  called,— 
Glad  land-fall  unto  many  a  hunj^^ry  eye. 
That  in  those  early  days,  before  a  sail 
E'er  whitened  York's  small  harbor,  strained  to  catch 
Some  token  of  the  new.  half-doubted  world. 
Next  circling;  like  a  sickle,  toward  us  bends 
A  yellow  beach,  the  Ltuijjj  Sands:  then,  black  rocks: 
Amonj:  which,  like  the  ;cloomy  lurkinjr-place 
Of  some  sea-creature,  darkens  a  huije  cave. 
In  whose  recesses,  when  the  tide- waves  tlux, 
A  hollow  murmur  echoes,  heard  far  off. 
With  sijjlis  and  breathinjcs  stranj^e,  unspeakable, 
That  deepens  as  the  nii^ht-hush  settles  down. 


urn  (Blleu  ahmhiird. 


T  Mary  E.,  dauj^htrr  of  Cli«rle9  B.  Blaiiclianl,  was  bom  in  Pembroke,  Me..  March  27, 
1851.  Frail  in  health,  she  never  attemleit  a  whole  term  of  »ohi>ol,  but  picked  op  shrecUr 
of  knowledge  here  hikI  there,  being  both  bookish  ami  oltsenrant.  In  May,  1871,  she 
entered  the  office  of  the  Portlnmi  Aihertistr.  nm\  servtHl  an  apprenticeship  at  type-aet- 
ting.  Going  to  Boenton.  she  became  a  com)K.^itor  fur  »ome  months  on  the  Sew  England 
Farmer^  and  later,  for  Kami,  Avery  &  Co.  On  account  of  bn>ken  health  she  gave  op  her 
position,  and,  returning  to  Maine,  settletl  beneath  her  father's  roof,  at  household  and 
occasional  literary  work.  In  the  spring  of  1885,  she  publisheti,  by  subscription,  self- 
solicited,  and  delivereil  in  |terson  and  by  mail  an  edition  of  her  poems,  under  the  title, 
**  A  Storv  of  Pywhe  and  other  Poems."  This  b<.K>k  was  in  every  respect  a  complete  suc- 
cess. Miss  Blanchard  hjis  regaine<l.  in  a  measure,  her  health,  and  is  writing  more  eicten- 
siTely  in  prose  and  verse,  and  with  flattering  results.    She  still  resides  in  Calais. 


THE  WELCOME  HOME. 

'T  was  niornin<;  in  heaven,  't  was  night  on  the  earth. 

And  anjXi'ls  were  jx^^thered  death's  river  anear, 
To  weleonie  a  soul  to  the  holier  birth. 

And  sunji:,  in  their  jjladness,  an  anthem  of  elieer, 
The  pure  and  the  loyal,  the  lovin*;:  and  blest. 

All  joined  in  the  music  of  perfect  accord: 
"jWe  welcome  thee,  spirit,  by  sorrow  oppressed,  — 

Yea,  enter  thou  into  the  ji»y  of  thy  Lonll 

**,\Ve  welcome  thee  home  from  the  darkness  and  care. 
The  trial  and  weariness,  doubting  and  fear. 
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Hail!  blest  of  our  Father,  no  longer  despair, — 

The  journey  is  ended,  the  jjuerdon  is  here; 
Here,  safe  in  the  kinjijdom,  no  more  to  depart. 

Where  love,  never  f adinj^,  is  sorrow's  reward. 
Are  all  the  dear  idols  lonj;  h>st  from  thy  heart, — 

O  enter  tliou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord'.*' 


(JRANDMOTHKirs  CrPBOAHD. 

I  remember  the  cu])bo;ird  prim  and  old, 

With  its  butt<»n  forever  loose. 
And  the  row  of  tliinj^s  on  the  upper  shelf 

That  were  s.ddom  put  to  use; 
The  bowl,  as  jiink  as  a  kitten's  toes. 

In  a  corner  by  itself. 
And  the  teapot  brown  of  the  battered  spout. 

That  was  kinj^  of  tlie  middle  shelf. 

I  remember  the  line  of  plates  that  stood 

Where  the  toa-eups  made  a  group. 
And  the  antiqsie  s'li^)  o  i  t'lj  spicious  dish 

That  was  used  for  beans  and  soup; 
The  ''holder"  rude  and  its  ptfwter  spoons 

That  leaned  o'er  the  edge  of  glass. 
To  crack  dumb  jokes  with  a  merry  leer 

At  the  bottle  of  *'pepper-sass. 


?i 


For  the  bottle  was  lank  and  tinged  with  green, 

And  its  crown  was  made  of  cork, 
And  the  peppers  their  palmy  days  had  seen 

When  Adam  began  to  walk. 
Hard  by  was  the  box  that  held  the  knives, 

And  a  magic  it  surely  hid. 
For,  whenever  we  fumbled  for  a  knife, 

We  got  but  a  fork  instead. 

I  remember  the  little  dumpy  jug 

That  seemed  to  stare  and  grin. 
And  the  treacle-bowl  and  the  dish  for  salt, 

And  the  pepper-box  of  tin; 
And  the  pie-plates  crumpled  at  the  edge, 

And  the  platter  brave  to  see. 
With  its  Chinaman  in  a  funny  liat 

By  a  big  cerulean  tree. 

I  remember  the  cookv-crock  that  stood 
Just  under  the  tier  of  shelves, 
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And  two  lawless  imps  that  seized  the  chance 
To  scramble  and  help  themselves; 

For  the  button  huu<^  loosely  on  its  nail 
And  the  door  would  open  swing, 

And  to  rob  a  grandma  old  and  fond 
Was  so  very  fine  a  thing. 


THE  SAND  STORM. 

Fierce  noontide  quivers  on  a  reach  of  sand, 
Across  whose  white,  aweary  ami  with  pain. 
Pants  a  black  motion,  while  a  huriicane. 
Far  off,  drives  forward,  as  waves  drive  to  land. 
Churning,  upheaving,  roaring  in  a  grand 
Slaughter  of  calm;  while  the  long  caravan 
Breaks  2is  Heet^  break  in  storm*  and  beast  and  man 
Struggle  like  drowning  things  who  view  a  strand. 
The  hot  dry  storm  darkens  the  scorching  glare, 
And  whirls  in  wrath  along  tlie  endless  waste, 
And  one  huge  camel,  which  for  long  hath  paced 
The  desert  ways,  uplifts  as  in  despair. 
His  gaunt  worn  neck  high  in  the  stifling  air. 
And  sinks— and  Crom  the  tumult  is  effaced  I 


Clara  Richanlson  w:i9  b<.>ru  in  Wiuslow.  Me..  Uec.  2.  1850,  a  farmer's  (laughter,  the  old* 
est  of  a  family  of  eight.  She  was*  »ent  to  ♦K'h«x)l  in  Jit^r  Hfth  year,  ami  receired  the 
greater  part  of  her  edu<>ation  at  the  tit^n  fieh«M>l.  where  t«he  leanie<1  readily,  and  excelled 
in  elocution.  She  has  taught  several  ternuo  of  coniniou  gchiK)!,  ami  written  f or  ▼mrion* 
publications. 


SPINNING. 

Idly  I  watch,  as  summer  days  are  passing. 

The  dainty  form  of  yonder  maiden,  sweet. 
With  hair  like  gold,  with  blue  eyes  shyly  glancing. 

Song  on  her  lips,  and  time  from  fairy  feet. 
As  round  and  round  th«^  busy  wheel  is  humming. 

The  white  hand  glides  tlie  slentler  threads  along. 
And  swifter  whirls  the  brii»ht  sh  irp-point<?d  spindle. 

Till  in  a  trice  the  HutTy  roll  is  gone. 
These  threads  may  be  the  warp  and  woof,  when  woven. 

Of  mantle  gay,  or  blanket  fine  and  warm. 
Perchance  a  scarf  for  lover,  friend  or  brother. 

Perchance  a  coat  to  sliiehl  from  wintry  storm. 
But  whatsoe'er  those  swift,  deft  finijers  fashion, 

I  know  no  vagrant  whim  her  mind  shall  share; 
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Filled  is  her  soul  with  thoughts  both  high  and  noble, 
Yet  deems  it  sweet  each  humble  task  to  bear, 

May  every  thread  that  time  in  ceaseless  whirling 
Is  drawing  forth  to  form  thy  web  of  life 

Be  even  drawn,  be  wove  with  matchless  firmness, 
Be  pure  and  bright,  with  spotless  beauty  rife. 


<fflar^  ^H^tmnn  fatten. 


Mary  E.  Warren  was  born  in  Pryebarg,  Dec  6. 1851,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Otis  and 
Maria  L.  Warren,  and  received  her  education  at  Fryeburg  Academy.  She  has  passed 
most  of  her  life  in  that  old,  historic  hamlet.  Miss  Warren  has  written  poems  for  vari- 
ous publications,  some  of  them  to  fit  musical  airs,  and  for  occasions  of  public  interest, 
and  she  is  locally  noted  for  her  taste  in  all  that  relates  to  music  and  literary  matters. 


MEMORIAL  ODE. 

AIR— '*  LAST   ROSE  OF   SUMMER." 


When  the  Spirit  of  Freedom 

Sought  mountain  and  hill. 
And  the  heart  of  the  n  ition 

Lay  wounded  and  still, 
Her  sons  nobly  rallied 

At  her  stricken  call. 
And  placed  on  her  altars 

Their  lives  and  their  all. 

When  we  meet  together 

And  our  memories  are  told 
Of  the  march  and  the  bivouac. 

In  the  dark  days  of  old, 
We'll  honor  our  comrades 

Who  fell  from  our  band, 
When  the  thick  clouds  of  warfare 

Hung  low  o'er  the  land. 


Once  more  we  all  gather 

Where  low  sleep  the  brave. 
Our  sweet  floral  tribute 

We  lay  on  each  grave; 
*'  O  think  of  them  living,'' 

Say  the  angels  a-nigh. 
They  hive  answered  the  roll-call 

Of  the  army  on  high. 

Let  us,  comrades,  forever 

To  our  country  be  true. 
Long  as  waveth  above  us 

The  red,  white  and  blue; 
When  closed  is  life's  battle. 

And  victory  is  won, 
May  we  each  hear  the  greeting: 

"Faithful  soldier,  well  done!" 


^Ibert  ^antwn  ^ahnes. 


Albert  Harmon  Holmes  was  born  in  Bridgton,  Me.,  Dec.  14, 1861  Fitted  for  college  at 
North  Bridgton  Academy  in  18G7  and  1868.  In  the  spring  of  1870  was  Assistant  in  North 
Conway  Academy.  He  went  to  Montana  early  in  the  spring  of  1872  and  was  there  engaged 
in  teaching.  Returning  to  Maine  in  1875.  the  following  summer  he  entered  Bowdoin 
College,  and  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1880.  While  in  college  he  excelled  in  mathe- 
matics, taking  the  Smythe  MatheniaticAl  Prize  of  $300.  In  May,  1881,  he  married  Miss 
Lida  W.  Stone,  the  granddaughter  of  the  late  Hon.  Benjamin  Orr,  of  Brunswick,  in 
which  place  he  has  since  resided.  In  the  fall  of  1882  he  went  to  Europe,  where  he 
remained  six  months,  traveling  in  England,  France,  Germany  and  Italy.  Owing  to  poor 
health  he  has  not  engaged  in  much  business  or  literary  work  since  graduation. 
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TWO  SOX  NETS. 

M<)KXIX(J. 

With  airv  touclies  dewv  Eos  lays 

Alouj^  the  eust  the  p:iler  tints  of  (hiwn; 

Then  brijj:lit<»r  eohirs  deepen,  and  anon 
Shoots  out  a  spear  of  dazzlinj^  j^olden  rays; 
And  now,  dispelling;  swift  the  mantled  haze, 

Brijrht  glanees  forth  the  opened  eye  of  morn, 

And  eaji^er,  busy  life  a^ain  is  born 
As  Earth  swinji^s  upward  on  her  noiseless  ways. 

Ever  a  mimele !    And  as  the  years 
Advance  beneath  f.iir  Science's  full-or]>ed  sliield, 

Whose  lifjhteninjr  jjleam  the  murky  shadows  clears. 
When  Error  in  his  failinj;  strife  must  yield. 

Then  shall  we  see,  freed  from  all  doubts  and  fears. 
Truth,  like  the  mom,  in  heaven-boni  lijrht  revealed. 

XKillT. 

The  aml>er  lij;ht  fades  slowly  in  the  west,— 
And  twilijjht's  restful  shades  now  hasten  down, 
Day's  fever  in  soft  dewy  tears  to  drown 

And  ir'ive  to  pulsinj;  life  refreshinjj  rest. 

Night  piUowinj;  Infant  Sleep  on  her  dark  breast 
Smoothes  from  his  brow  the  restless,  wearied  frown, 
And  over  tiehl  and  flood  and  wood  and  town 

On  dusky  winjjs  pursues  her  silent  quest,— 
But  leaves  a  train  of  shining  stars  behind, 

(Brij^ht  watches  o'er  Day's  newly-covered  grave.) 
So  radiant  birth  from  sorrow-darkened  mind 

Have  ever  noblest  thoughts  and  deeds  most  brave. 
And  there  love's  gen^s  a  softened  lustre  find 

Like  gleam  of  pearls  beneath  Xight's  moonlit  wave. 


^olm  ^iurk  ^oWn, 


John  S.  Colby,  deetoeiiiletl  from  Maine  stock  of  n^venil  generations,  on  both  his  father's 
and  mother^  Hides,  wna  lH>ru  in  Manclu^^ter.  N  11.,  Nov.  19.  1851.  When  an  infant  he 
was  brought  to  his  gnindinother's  home  in  Pryeburg,  and  his  childhood  was  roent  there 
and  in  Bidtlefonl  and  Antiover,— later,  in  Jamaica  Plain,  lx>well  and  Boston,  Mass.  He 
attended  scho*)!  in  all  the  phtces  nameil.  tiiiiinhing  his  pupilage  at  the  Boston  Latin 
School.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entere<I  the  printing  4>fnce  of  the  Tox  Populi,  Low- 
ell, serving  an  apprenticeship  of  three  year>.  Liter,  he  fllle^l  various  positions  at  once 
on  the  paper,  in  addition  to  being  lrK*ai  eilitor.  at  the  same  time  acting  also  as  Lowell 
agent  of  the  A^sotMated  PresH,  ami  eorre^ixinil*  iit  of  the  Boston  Globe,  In  1876  he  read 
the  poem  at  the  semicentennial  of  the  organizjition  of  I^)wen  as  a  town;  later,  the 
poem  at  the  detlication  of  the  Aver  town-hall,  and  in  1x78  published  a  small  volnme 
under  the  title  of  "  Agatha,  a  Uoiimnce  of  Maine,  and  other  Poems,*'  now  out  of  print. 
He  8uccee<1ed  Hon.  John  A.  G<KMlwin  ns  e«litor  of  the  Vr/x  Populi,  Jan.  1,  188&. 


JOIiy  SFAlUv  COLIiY.  TIA 


TRIBUTE  TO  FKYEBURC;  AND  WEBSTKR. 

In  tlireefoUl  sort  hath  lieaven  its  bounty  poured 
On  thee,  Dame  Fryeburj^,  sittinj^  'mid  thy  hills; 
For  thou  hast  beauty  t-uch  as  stirs  and  thrills 
The  heart  of  Nature's  lover;  thou  hast  hoard 
Of  fruj^al  competence  and  plenty  stored 

Within  thy  bams  and  fields;  and,  still  the  best, 
As  e'er  by  mothers'  souls  must  be  confessed. 
Brave  .sons,  fair  dau<;jht4,'rs,  round  thine  ami)lc  board. 
But  some  have  left  thy  hearthstone,  far  to  roam; 
And  some  lie  in  thy  church-yards,  near  at  hand. 
Here  where  tliou  smiledst  on  their  infancy; 
And  some  there  be  who  left  thy  rural  home, 
And  fell  in  battle  for  their  native  land — 
Their  p-aves  kno>\n  unto  (iod,  but  not  to  thee  I 

Not  thine  the  flitter  of  metropolis. 

Which  oft  th'  unwary  liireth  unto  death; 
Not  thine  the  lordly  city's  fevered  breath. 
In  clutchinjx  after  jjold;  and  thou  didst  miss 
Of  that,  thine  elder  (iernian  cousin's  bliss. 
To  bear  a  son  who  named  a  continent.* 
Thy  matron  modesty  rests  well  content 
With  claims  less  brilliant  for  our  homaj^c  kiss. 
With  less  pretentious  titles  to  our  love. 
Thy  simple  duty,  not  tlie  praise  of  men, 
Before  tliine  own  and  children's  eyes  was  set; 
Not  half  tiiis  world,  but  all  of  that  above, 
Thine  otTsprinj;  thou  didst  ever  urge  to  win. 
Where  planets  are  but  dust,  which  we  for{?et! 

One  f^lory  else  tliou  hast.     Here  Webster  came 
Amonjjj  tliy  shady  lanes,  and  here  he  taujjht; 
To  theo  first  service  of  his  m  inhooii  brought, 
Ere  w^ider  fields  his  giant  strength  did  claim. 
Uis  noble  life  adds  lustre  to  thy  name. 
As  snow  on  Kearsarge  heights,  borne  from  afar. 
Adds  splendor  to  that  crest,  or  as  yon  stjir 
Lends  gra<^e  to  earth,  its  orbit  not  the  same. 
Yet,  as  that  white-capt  mount  in  but  degree, 
And  not  in  kind,  is  wortliier  than  those  hills 
Set  thick  about;  and,  even  as  that  sun 
Is  one  of  myriads  in  immensity. 

All  equal  in  His  sight  who  shapes  and  wills; 
So  each  of  lesser  men  God  counts  as  one. 


'  It  Is  stated  by  historians,  with  more  or  less  qnaliflcations  of  late,  that  a  geographer 
of  Freibarg,  Germany,  first-  in  1607-Hlesignated  the  New  World  on  his  map  ns  "Ameriei 
IVrra"  whence  '•America." 
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Mira  Snmn  C.  Starrett  was  born  in  Warren,  in  1832,  and  died  in  the  same  place  In 
She  was  a  Tnlued  contributor  to  the  PorUand  Trarucripf,  the  New  York  intieptmdent, 
.the  t  hristian  Mirror,  and  aiao  for  other  jonmals.  Mias  Starrett  was  a  sister  of  Mr. 
Lewis  F  Stamtt,  elsewhere  represented  in  this  Tolume.  who  contemplates  bringing  oat 
a  little  Tolume  of  her  fugitive  pieces,  at  the  solicitation  of  her  many  friends.  For  ten 
years  previous  to  her  death.  Miss  SUrrett  was  a  popular  teacher  of  the  Belfast  High 
Sch«»ol.  and  «as  well  known  in  e<iucational  circles  throughout  the  State.  Competent 
Judges  have  pronounced  her  literary  work  to  be  of  a  high  order  of  merit. 


CAN  AVE  MEASURE? 

Life  with  its  subtleness,  life  with  its  passion, 
Life  with  its  peace-havens,  life  with  its  strife. 

Whence  are  its  forces,  and  what  are  its  courses? 
Who  in  his  \«isdom  can  fathom  his  life  ? 

Deeper,  aye,  deeper  than  hearts  He  has  fashioned ; 

God  ever  dwollcth  in  fulness  apart. 
Dare  we  set  measure  on  infinite  treasure  ? 

Who  through  his  lo  inir  can  f  ithom  God's  heart? 


LOVE'S  TIME. 

One  day  to  wait,  when  Love  is  strong. 

And  panteth  with  its  tense  desire 

To  hold  within  its  glad  embrace 

The  one  responsive  heart,  whose  beat, 

Close-felt,  should  calm  its  pulse  to  peace. 

O  dull  and  sluggard  time,  thy  day 

A  thouand -years !    And  must  we  wait? 

Yet  could  we  grasp  unfailing  pledge, 

Thrilling  from  God's  sure  throne  adown, 

That  through  the  dim  and  lengthened  years 

The  heart  of  line  should  ne'er  beat  low. 

Nor  fail  its  tender  pleading  "Come,'*— 

And  that  at  last,  forever  one, 

We  should  look  back  and  know  each  hour 

Of  separation  knit  more  firm 

The  ties  that  bind  us  each  to  each, — 

Glad  were  it  then  to  bide  our  time 

A  thousand  years,  a  day  to  wait. 


jf//f/i  ^liiuv  '§mtt 


••  Elinor  Gray  '*  is  the  pen  name  of  Mrs.  Ellen  O.  S.  Hunt,  the  wife  of  George  F.  Hnnt, 
of  Liberty.  Waldo  Count  v  Me  .  and  daughter  of  Hev  B.  V.  Shaw  1>  P  ,  of  Watenrille, 
a  well  known  Baptinl  clergyman.  Mrs  Hunt  is  a  native  of  tlie  "  Pine  Tree  State,"  aiid 
has  passed  the  most  of  her  life,  thus  far.  within  it?  bonlers.  with  the  exception  of  a  re»> 
idence  of  several  years  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  in  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE  CORNELL  CHIMES. 

Sweet  chimes  of  Cornell,  I  remember  you  well, 
As  oft  on  my  ear  your  gay  greetings  fell; 
How  merrily  pealing,  now  soothingly  stealing. 
With  rythmical  cadence  or  sorrow's  swell. 

From  afar  on  the  hill,  through  the  air  soft  and  still 
With  musical  voicings  the  spirit  you  fill ; 
Floating  over  the  valley,  with  far  echoes  dally. 
And  touch  the  calm  lake  with  a  tremulous  thrill. 

How  exultant  and  gay,  with  a  jubilant  play, 
Have  you  clamored  forth  welcomes  on  many  a  day, 
When  laurels  home  bringing,  with  shouts  and  with  singing, 
The  sons  of  Cornell  have  honored  her  sway ! 

And  solemn  and  slow,  with  resonant  blow. 
Has  the  sad  knell  been  tolled  for  revered  ones  laid  low; 
For  the  loved  most  sincerely  and  prized  the  most  dearly. 
The  noblest  and  best,  and  the  soonest  to  go. 

Chimes  of  Cornell!    What  wonderful  spell 
Have  you  wroufijht  in  my  spirit,  to  love  you  so  well  ? 
For  oft  in  my  dreaming,  with  strange,  subtle  seeming 
I  hear  from  afar  the  sweet  chimes  of  Cornell! 


ffilbnr  ^isk  ^rnft^. 


Kev.  Wilbur  F.  Cr«ftB  was  born  in  Frjeburg.Me.,  .Jan.  12. 18W),  grndnnted  «t  Wenleyan 
UniverBity  in  18C9.  hiuI  at  lk>ston  Univ«r'»ily  .school  of  'nifology  in  1877.  Has  been  pan- 
tor  of  Grace  .M.  K.  Church,  Havtrhill.  Ma.«rt  ;  M  K.  Church,  fjover,  N.  H.;  First  M.  E. 
Church,  New  Pedfonl,  BIxfs  ;  'Jrinity  M.  K.  Church.  Chici4fro;  J»eelioe  CouKrcgational 
Church,  Brooklyn;  First  Union  rnhbvlcriHn  (.  hurch,  lv<  w  York.  Traveled  in  Kur»»pe 
in  1873  and  ISJ-O.  Author  of  •Ihe  .^ablalh  lor  Mhh.'  "SlccipbIuI  Mtn  of  Tol  ay,'» 
**  Temperance  Century."  and  of  colhge  .«!<»ng8  Jind  h>ninp,  the  latter  of  uhich  have 
appeared  in  "Goppel  Hymns"  and  "  Winnowed  H>nm8.'"  Mr.  Crafts  ilelivered  the  (.  om- 
xnencenient  I)ay  poem,  "Wonders  of  Words."  at  Kent's  Hill,  and  at  the  I'niveisity 
(We8le>aD)  at  JVIiddletown,  Conn.,  anhile  since.  He  married  Miss  Sara  J.  TimanuB,  Alay, 
1874 


THE  WIFE. 

Wife  means  "weaver,"  His  said; 

And  when  hearts  truly  wed 
There  is  weaving  that  eye  hath  not  seen: 

Love  itself  is  the  thread, 

And  the  heart-throb  the  tread. 
And  the  web  is  the  robe  of  a  queen. 

Through  the  warp  of  heart-cords 
Shoots  the  woof  of  sweet  words, 
And  the  shuttle  that  drives  them  is  leve; 
Fairer  robes  this  affords 


n«  nit:  hoeis  of  maise. 


Than  have  pnneos  and  lords. 
Less  only  than  angels  above. 

Throujxh  the  changes  of  life 
Stands  the  weaver,  the  wife, 

By  the  side  of  the  heart-driven  loom. 
Keeping  out  knots  of  strife. 
While  the  bright  threads  are  rife. 

And  she  weaveth  the  beauty  of  home. 


OUU  HOME. 

Our  home!  what  shall  it  be  ? 
Like  lovely  Hethany, 

A  plat'e  will  re  Christ  doth  eome; 
The  wife,  like  Mary,  sitting  at  the  Saviour's  feet, 
**He  whom  thou  lovest.  Lord,"  the  husband's  title  sweet — 
Such  be  our  home. 

Our  life  I  how  shall  it  pass  ? 
A  walk  to  Emmaus, 

Where'er  we  live  or  roam; 
Our  heartii,  in  joy  or  sadness,  ever  side  by  side. 
And  burning  with  the  presence  of  the  Crucitied — 
Such  be  our  home. 

Into  the  perfect  day 

Our  guide  shall  lead  the  way. 

And  God  shall  whisper,  ''Come:*' 
And  in  the  mansions  of  the  "Father's  house''  above. 
Our  souls  with  Christ  shall  have  the  life  of  perfect  love — 
Such  be  our  home. 

^IfHrhs  ^rutins  ^Uchurdsan. 

Prof.  Chas.  F.  Riebanlsou  \\h»  born  in  Hallou-ell,  Me.  May  29,  1851;  gradaated  at 
Dartmouth,  1871;  nn  etlitor  of  tho  Thf  Stir  York  lwi*>i^ndmt^  1872-1878;  an  editor  of 
the  Sunday  School  Am^'x,  Phila^lelphia,  1878-1830;  etlitor  of  Good  Literature.  New 
York,  1880-1882;  Winkley  Professor  of  Anglo  Saxou  and  English,  Dartmouth  Coil^^e, 
1882,  which  position  he  still  holds.  Aniung  his  published  worlu,  are  "A  Primerof  Amer* 
lean  Literature,*'  1878:  50th  thousand,  1887;  **  The  College  Book,"  1878.  and  a  rolume  of 
religious  poetus  iiuder  title  of  "  Tliu  i.'ross,"  1S79.  One  of  his  prose  works  has  been 
reprmted  in  England,  and  translate*!  into  Russian.  His  last  work,  "American  Litera- 
ture, vol.  1,"  appearwl  in  1886. 


THE  BELL-BUOY  ON   ('nHISTM.\S  DAY. 

POKTLAND   II ARBOR. 

All  the  year  long  the  bell-buoy  rings 

Over  the  shoals  in  the  outer  bay, 
But  never  with  sound  as  glad  and  clear 

As  that  which  it  throws  to  the  winds  to-day. 


CHA  RL  ES  FH  A  A  C7.S  lilCHA  H  D80N.  Ill 


In  summer  noons  and  in  autumn  nights 
It  warned  the  vessel  of  hidden  woes; 

And  its  weariless  toll,  in  the  fog  and  dark, 
Kept  faithful  watch  as  it  fell  and  rose. 

Its  clang  of  duty,  now  faint  and  far, 
Now  sharp  and  loud  on  the  angry  wave. 

For  twelve  long  months  has  sounded  out 
Like  a  passing  bell  o'er  a  sailor's  grave. 

But  its  brazen  tongue  is  glad  this  morn 
As  it  swings  and  rings  on  the  sunlit  bfiy; 

Is  it  trying  to  tell  us  that  Christ  was  born 
Far  over  the  wave  on  Christmas  Day  ? 


PEACE. 

If  sin  he  in  the  heart, 
The  fairest  sky  is  foul,  and  sad  the  summer  weather, 
The  eye  no  longer  sees  the  lambs  at  play  together, 
The  dull  ear  cannot  hear  the  birds  that  sing  so  sweetly, 
And  all  the  joy  of  God's  good  earth  is  gone  completely, 

If  sin  be  in  the  heart. 

If  peace  be  in  the  heart. 
The  wildest  winter  storm  is  full  of  solemn  beauty, 
The  midnight  liglitning-tlash  but  shows  the  path  of  duty. 
Each  living  creature  tells  some  new  and  joyous  story. 
The  very  trees  and  stones  all  catch  a  ray  of  glory. 

If  peace  be  in  the  heart. 


CHARITY. 

Whatever  be  the  sin  that  grieves  my  sight, 
Whatever  wrong  I  struggle  to  make  right. 
Of  sin  and  wrong  more  grievous  I  must  fall. 
If  charity  I  show  not  first  of  all; 
Shall  God  or  man  have  charity  for  me 
When  I,  poor  soul,  refuse  it  unto  thee  ? 

But  if,  when  sin  and  woo  I  strive  to  heal. 

The  grace  of  charity  I  soonest  feel. 

Then  Christ's  rebuke,  not  mine,  my  life  shall  show, 

For  he  shall  walk  beside  me  where  I  go, 

And  God  and  men  have  charity  for  me. 

Since  I,  poor  soul,  bestow  it  upon  thee. 

61 
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£flgnr  faster  ffmis. 

Hex.  Edgar  F.  I^avis  was  born  in  Ra»t  Macbias.  April  17,  1851.  He  was  PHncipal  of  the 
Tlioraaston  Hi^U  School  from  1871  to  1873,  hurin};  graiiuate^l  fn>ni  Bowdoin  in  the  class  of 
1871.  From  1S73  to  187i>  lie  wa8  also  engaged  in  teaeliinif.  out  of  the  State.  He  studied 
theology  at  the  Vale  TheologicAl  School  from  1876  to  1878.  Was  oniaine<l  pastor  of  the 
C<mgregational  Church  in  Perry.  Aug  8.  1878.  and  disniisseil  by  council,  June  3,  1879. 
After  supplying  the  Congregational  Church  in  Calaiii  two  months,  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 
1879.  he  was  settletl  over  the  Congregational  Church  in  St.  Stephen,  N.  B.  In  1881  he 
received  a  call  to  the  Congregational  Church  in  Ganliner,  where  he  remained  till  Jan.  1, 
1888.  when  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Congre^tional  Church  at  Wolfboro,  N.  H.,  and 
iuiniediately  began  his  labors  there.  Mr.  havis  was  niarrie<l  in  1874  to  Miss  £lmira  S. 
Talbot,  daughter  of  Hon.  S.  H.  Talbot,  of  East  Machias. 


DOMINIE  M'L.\UHE\. 

In  <i  narrow  street  and  lonely  of  a  little  Scottish  town. 
Dwelt  a  preaeher  of  the  j^ospel,  in  a  eottajje,  old  and  bn>WTi. 

Long  this  faithful  under-shepherd  had  his  flock  with  manna  fed; 
Long  the  tender  lambs  prot^'cted  and  in  fertile  ])a8tnres  led. 

And,  like  all  his  race  before  him,  dealt  severe  and  telling  blows, 
Not  on  Satan's  kingdom  only,  but  t»n  all  sectarian  foes. 

But  to-night  his  work  is  ended,  and  the  Dominie  at  last 
Lies  upon  his  dying  pillow,  feels  the  life-tide  ebbing  fast: 

While  beside  his  couch  a  gi*andchild  seeks  with  loving  hand  to  soothe 
All  the  old  man\s  dying  anguish,  all  the  darkening  path  to  smooth. 

Suddenly  upon  the  miiden  turns  the  hoary  saint  his  eyes. 

From  whose  depths  a  light  mysterious  gleams  like  star  from  polar  skies. 

"  Daughter,  I  have  warred  a  warfare  lang  and  tireless  and  severe. 
In  my  preaching  and  my  praying,  'gainst  a'  ither  churches  here. 

'*A'  my  days  I*ve  stoutly  striven  for  the  dtH'trines  auld  and  sweet, 
Fierce  anathemas  I've  uttered  'gainst  the  folk  out-owre  the  street. 

**  But  the  street  I  now  am  treading,  daughter,  has  nae  sides  ava. 
Far  beyond  my  een  it  reaches,  bounded  by  nor  curb  nor  wa*. 

**0  could  I  my  life  live  over  here  upon  this  barren  shore, 

I'd  preach  purity  o'  doctrine  less,  and  purity  o'  life  far  moreT' 

Smiled  the  other  as  she  softly  took  in  hers  the  clay-cold  hand, 
"Are  yon  heretical   becoming  as  you  near  the  heavenly  land  ?" 

"Little  matters  it,''  he  whispered,  "names  hue  not  the  olden  sound 
O'  severity  and  terror  that  I  've  aften  in  them  found. 

"And  since  I  hae  lain  here  lanely  day  by  day  upon  my  cot. 

Aft  ae  still,  sma'  voice  has  spoken  things  with  holy  sweetness  fraught; 

"Telling  me  that  a'  our  wranglings  over  doctrines  here  below 
Will  for  aye  be  silenced  in  that  Kingdom  whereunto  I  go. 
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'*And  as  Love  makes  a'  men  britliers— when  I  enter  in  at  last 

I  shall  find  the  place  far  roomier  than  1  thought  in  times  by-past.*' 

Weaker  grew  his  voice,  and  fainter  fell  the  fait' ring  words  and  sl()w; 
Sank  the  weary  head  forever,  closed  the  eyes  to  all  below. 

And  as  tearfully  the  maiden  saw  the  light  go  out  at  last, 

Bending  low  she  heard  him  murmur:  *^Than  I  thowjht  in  times  hy-past." 


^Hwiiel  Wnlentine  ^ole. 

Kev.  Samuel  V.  Cole  wan  bom  in  MacbiRHport,  Dec.  29. 1851,  and  in  the  autumn  follow- 
ing his  graduation  at  Bowdoin  College,  (1874)  he  was  aupointe«l  tutor  in  rhetoric  in  that 
institution,  where  he  remaiueit  one  year.  He  then  necanie  principal  of  the  classical 
department  of  the  High  School  at  Bath,  which  {HMition  he  continued  to  hold  until  the 
summer  of  1877,  when  he  was  appoiiiteit  instructor  in  Litin  in  Buwdoin.  He  continued 
in  that  position  until  1881,  in  the  fall  of  which  year  he  accepted  an  appointment  as 
teacher  in  the  Greylock  Classical  Institute,  at  South  Willianistown,  Mass.  He  married, 
in  April,  1880,  Miss  Annie  Talbot,  of  FmhI  Maohias.  Since  his  resignation  at  Greylocic 
Institute,  Mr.  Cole  has  grattuatetl  at  the  Theological  Seminary.  Andover,  Mass..  and, 
with  his  wife,  is  now  traveling  for  a  year  in  Kurope.  His  literary  work  has  been  largely 
a  recreation,  thougti  successfully  pursue<I,  and  consists  of  translations,  essays,  book- 
reriew!*  aud  podmi.  His  longe«(t  polished  poem  was  published  in  the  AUanflr  Monthly 
in  November,  1884,  occupying  four  pages. 


THK  CITY  OF  TUE  VIOLET  CROWN. 

He  is  dead  and  gone,  with  his  wonderful  skill. 

The  poet  who  once  by  a  sound 
M'.ule  boulder  and  birch-tree  dance  to  his  will. 

And  a  city  arise  from  the  ground. 

One  night,  where  the  haunted  Oephissus  pours 

Its  shrunken  wave  to  the  sea, 
Some  flute-notes,  wafted  along  the  shores, 

Were  the  same  as  Amphion's  to  me. 

For  they  build  thee  again  in  my  quiet  dreams, 

O  city  of  the  Violet  Crown ; 
As  silent  as  rises  the  mist  from  the  streams 

Thy  walls  rose  over  the  U)wn. 

On  the  gleaming  height  where  the  Partlieon  lay 

Like  a  beautiful  changeless  cloud 
Stood  the  maiden-goddess  arrayed  for  the  fray, 

Majestic,  and  silent,  and  proud. 

Her  brazen  shield  in  the  sunlight  slione 

Far  out  on  the  trembling  blue. 
As  a  welcoming  star,  as  a  sign  well-known 

To  the  home-returning  crew. 
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The  seals  were  broken  on  urn  and  jrrave, 

Anil  many  a  vanished  face 
Was  seen  once  more  in  the  living  wave 

Of  the  street  or  the  market-place. 

But  all  the  while  it  was  envious  Death 

Still  maskin*;:  the  vision  of  peace 
Became  as  a  fabric  uph«*ld  by  a  breath, — 

I  feared  that  my  flutcr  wi»uld  cease. 

Ill-omened  fear!    That  moment  1  found 

The  faces  bejpnning  to  pass; 
All  faded  a.H  phantoms  fade  under  ground 

When  the  dawn  breathes  over  the  grass. 

The  dawn  ha<l  risen,  the  broken  spell 

I  could  not  recover  then; 
Time's  withering  glance  on  thy  temples  fed. 

And  thou  wert  a  ruin  again. 

Nay,  not  all  ruin  I    In  air  and  sky, 

In  thy  old  historic  hill, 
A  sense  of  something  that  cannot  die 

'i  here  lingered,  and  lingers  still;  . 

A'gleam  of  the  light  that  forever  will  be 

On  all  the  nations  afar. 
Like  the  trail  that  falls  over  the  summer  sea 

At  the  set  of  the  Titan  star. 

O  well  to  remember  the  <leeds  and  days 

Of  thy  past,  handed  silently  down, 
While  the  sun  on  thy  forehead  of  mountains  lays, 

Fair  citv,  the  Violet  Crown. 


**TnE  STAFF  AND  THE  TREE.'* 

This  grew  a  sapling  on  tlie  mountain  side. 

Nature  had  willed  it  to  become  a  tree; 
I  cut  it  down,  and  in  that  moment's  prido 

I  slew  the  glorious  thing  it  was  to  be. 

It  might  have  risen  t^  imperial  height 
And  gladdened  with  its  beauty  all  the  hill, — 

With  bowers  of  green,  and  spaces  sweet  with  light. 
Where  birds  might  build  and  dwell  and  sing  at  will. 

'T  is  now  a  staff.    Yet,  when  the  years  grow  brief. 
And  you  would  share  with  it  vour  weight  of  cares — 

Wlien  life  is  putting  on  the  yellow  leaf, 
A  miracle  will  happen  unawares. 
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For  you  will  hear  the  birds  that  never  sanp; 

Within  it«  unborn  branches;  you  will  see 
The  leaves  that  never  rustled  lightly  hang 

Their  banners  forth — your  staff  will  tower  a  tree; 

And  it  will  be  the  sun  and  wind  and  dew 

Of  other  days  by  which  that  tree  is  made ; 
Then,  if  you  call,  a  friendly  ghost  or  two 

May  come  and  sit  beside  you  in  its  shade  I 


Jfnwi>  ^iirin  gibbit, 

Mifw  Annie  M.  Libby,  the  daughter  of  a  Free  Baptist  clergyman,  was  born  \n  Branswiok, 
Me.,  in  1851,  and  began  to  teach  school  at  an  early  ag»».  and  was  also  a  contributor,  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  to  several  pnblicatious,  reoelviug  five  dollars  for  a  short  story,  when 
fifteen  years  old.  In  1882  she  aecepteil  a  position  on  the  staff  of  the  l^irUfon  Journal. 
and  later  went  to  Eur<»i)e,  and  wrote  letters  for  the  Leiviston  Jmiriml  and  the  Journal 
of  Kflvcntioti,  becoming,  on  her  return,  editorially  connected  with  the  latter  paper. 
IVfiss  Libby's  poems  have  appeare<l  in  the  Athmtic  Afmithly.  the  Portfnnd  and  Boston 
Trannrripts.  the  I/hittfrnt€4/  (  hHstiois  Wf-eklf^,  and  various  other  publications.  She  is 
also  a  regular  contributor  to  the  ChatUauqtmn. 


HIDDEN  FORCES. 

She  watched  the  winding  brook  steal  from  the  shade 
Of  sombre  pines  where  it  had  loitered  long, 

And,  leaving  all  its  dusky  ambuscade. 
Run  down  the  sunny  slope  with  laugh  and  song. 

"  O  happy  brook,"  she  sighed,  **dost  not  regret 
Within  that  gloomy  copse  thy  lingering?" 

The  brook  laughed  low:  **In  that  dark  wood  are  set/' 
It  said,  **the  springs  that  give  me  strength  to  sing." 


POVERTY-GRASS. 

Grown  on  that  sterile  cliff  for  centuries. 

Wind-swept  by  chilling  blasts  from  ocean  wave, 

Hast  thou  thine  aspirations,  too,  dost  crave 

Like  human  hearts,  impossibilities? 

Dost  tremble  at  the  dull  roar  of  the  seas 

Chanting  death-songs  above  the  drowned  man's  grave  ? 

Dost  vainly  sigh  for  fields  where  glad  brooks  lave 

The  violet's  feet  and  murmur  melodies 

Unto  the  nesting  birds, — where  wild  vines  drift 

Down  fragrant  lanes  overhung  with  golden  fruits, — 

Where  summer's  happy  roses  bud  and  blow  ? 

O  pallid  weed,  close  clasped  in  granite  rift, 

The  strength  and  sweetness  hidden  at  thy  root, 

The  lush  green  meadow-grasses  never  know. 
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Jfrauklin  ^tanwood. 


Frauklin  Stanwoo«l,  son  ot  Capt.  Gideon  L.  and  Klizaheth  Stanwood,  was  bom  in  Port- 
land, March  16,  1852.  His  father  wivt  master  of  a  ship  iu  the  Weet  Indies  and  European 
trades,  and  the  first  few  years  of  his  life  were  spent  on  the  sea.  At  the  age  of  eight  he 
entered  the  schooU  of  Portland.  In  \9Si,  his  father  retiring  from  the  sea  after  follow- 
ing it  for  forty-three  years.  remore«l  to  Gorliam;  in  1861  Franklin  entered  Gorhain  Aosdle- 
my.  Later,  he  made  sereral  voyages  to  Eurofwan  ports,  but  in  1877  he  opened  a  stoilio 
in  Portland  as  a  marine  artist,  and  his  pictures  are  widely  known.  His  first  published 
poem  was  in  the  Portiatul  t'retts,  in  1877.  Among  other  papers  he  has  contributed  largely 
to  the  Portlafui  Tran^^ri/tt  over  the  peii-naute  of  *'  Venl." 


DANDELIONS. 

Dandelions— Daiuielioiis I    I  used  to  puss  you  by; 
Beneath  my  feet  your  yellow  stars  I  eruslied  without  a  sigh; 
I  used  to  jjaze  upon  your  l)lo(»ins  with  but  a  careless  eye, 
And  if  of  you  I  thoujjlit  at  all,  knew  n(»t  the  reiison  why. 

Dandelions— Dan<lelions I  (I'll  tell  to  only  you,) 
As  you  wen*  loved  by  <nie  1  loved,  I  came  to  love  yon,  too. 
I've  some  of  you  she  plucked  for  me,  (all  diamonded  with  dew) 
They've  withered  now,  but  sacred  kept,  tied  with  a  ribbon  blue. 

Dandelions — Dandelions!  how  fresh  you  all  appear! 
While  those  I've  kept  .so  lonj; — ho  lowj — are  withered  now  and  sere; 
And  she,  who  placed  them  in  my  hand  and  giving  made  them  dear, 
Is  sleeping  where  the  dandelituis  love  to  blossom  near. 

Dandelions — Dandelions!  we  meet  with  each  new  year. 

In  winter's  gloom  1  hail  with  joy  your  resurrection  near; 

And  when  on  sunny  slopes  I  see  your  yellow  stars  appear, 

They  seem,  s<miehow,  the  stitrs  of  hope  that  I  shall  meet  my  dear. 


A  FANCY. 

With  kis.ses  soft  the  summer  sea 

Caressed  a  silver  strand — 
With  arms  of  white  he  tenderly 

Embrace<l  the  willing  land— 
Willing,  yet  half  resistingly, 

She  gjive  the  sea  her  hand. 

But  true  love's  coui-se,  says  proverb  old. 

Runs  never  8mi>otli,  serene; 
The  rocks,  who  thought  the  sea  too  bold. 

Thought  they  would  intervene, 
An<l  hold  in  check  this  warrior  old 

Who  fain  would  woo  their  queen. 


4( 


Ha!  ha!"  the  mighty  ocean  sailh, 
*'So  you  would  us  divide!'' — 
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Then,  like  a  tempest,  came  his  breath — 

Uprose  his  arm,  the  tide; 
The  rocks  were  all  flung  low,  in  death. 

He  clasped  the  land — his  bride. 


Mr*.  Helen  L.  W.  Woniter,  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  four— children  of  Chester  Weld 
and  Loot  J.  Clement— was  born  in  Boston.  \Iiiss  ,  August.  1852,  but  has  spent  her  whole 
life  in  the  little  town  of  Keuduskeag,  Me.  Here  began  and  ended  her  school  days. 
After  some  years  of  school  teaching,  at  the  a^e  of  twenty-one,  she  was  marrie^l  to  Oeo. 
W.  Worster,  and  began  a  busy  life,  in  which  poetry  has  been  an  incidental  pleasure 
rather  than  a  pursuit.  She  has  been  quite  a  trequent  contributor  to  the  Portland  Tran- 
Bcrkpt* 


THE  FIKK  OF  HOME. 

I  hear  them  tell  of  far-off  climes. 

And  treasures  grand  they  hold— 
Of  minster  walls  where  st;uned  light  falls 

On  canvas,  rare  and  old. 
My  hands  fall  down,  my  breath  comes  fjist, — 

But  ah,  how  can  I  roam  ? 
My  task  I  know;  to  spin  and  sew, 

And  light  the  fire  of  home. 

Sometimes  I  hear  of  noble  deeds. 

Of  words  that  move  mankind ; 
Of  willing  hands  that  to  other  lands 

Bring  light  to  the  poor  and  blind. 
I  dare  not  preai'h,  I  cannot  write, 

I  fear  to  cross  the  foam ; 
Who,  if  I  go,  will  spin  and  sew 

And  light  the  fire  of  home  ? 

My  husband  comes,  as  the  shadows  fall. 

From  the  flelds  with  my  girl  and  boy ; 
His  loving  kiss  brings  with  it  bliss 

That  hath  no  base  alloy. 
From  the  new  plowed  meadows,  fresh  and  brown, 

1  catch  the  scent  of  the  loam; 
"Heart,  do  not  fret,  'tis  something  yet 

To  light  the  fire  of  home.'' 


FOR  OLD  TIME'S  SAKE. 

This  kiss  is  for  the  old  time's  sake, 
The  sad  old  time. 
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When  the  wolf  howled  often  at  the  door, 
We  were  so  young,  we  were  so  poor 
In  the  old  time. 

This,  too,  is  for  the  old  timers  sake. 

The  sweet  old  time. 
Howe'er  the  careless  world  might  sneer. 
The  flame  within  our  hearts  made  cheer 

In  the  old  time. 

O  comrade  of  the  olden  time, 

O  truest  heart ! 
When  mingled  memories  awake. 
One  lingering  kiss  is  for  the  sake 

Of  the  old  time. 


f^athu  ftjford  ^ewett 


Cathie  Lrfonl  Jewett,  born  in  Aiii?a<ta.  1S52.  Receire*!  her  early  ednoitiont  here,  and 
oecupie<1  position  m  te:tcUer  in  Mt.  Vernon  Soliool  at  15  vears  of  age.  Afterward  attended 
>ionnal  School  at  Faruiington.  an«l  9ince  then  has  tausht  almoHt  constantly.  In  this  way 
writing  has  n«»c««sarily  b^n  nia«l»*  a  recn-mlon,  and  the  hnnrs  devote<1  to  her  pen  hare 
been  among  the  happiest  of  her  life.  Her  |>oetio  contributions  hare  appeared  in  nany 
periodicals  of  the  day,  and  in  the  line  of  story-writing  she  has  attained  considerable  sao- 


IN  SCHOOL. 

There  is  a  school  with  a  teacher  stem, 
With  lessons  long  and  hard  to  leai-n. 

Aschool  that  is  found  in  every  clime; 
And  that  keeps  in  session  all  the  time. 

Its  open  doors  are  free  to  all. 

The  black  and  white,  the  great  and  small. 

And  all  must  go,  the  bad  and  good. 
For  none  could  shirk  it,  if  they  would. 

And  all  must  study  with  weary  pain. 
Old,  old  lessons  over  again. 

Lessons  of  sorrow,  of  loss  and  care. 
Of  hopeless  waiting  and  despair. 

And  forever  we  cannot  choose  but  look, 
Till  death  shall  close  life's  lesson-book. 

And  we  see  at  last  with  all  made  plain. 
That  our  weary  tasks  were  not  in  vain. 

Doubtless  we  give  some  pitying  thought 

To  those  who  stand  with  the  strife  unfought 
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To  those  who  lift  with  present  pain. 
Our  old,  old  crosses  over  again. 

Who  strive  as  we  strove,  for  gold  and  pelf, 
Who  learn  as  we  learned,  each  one  for  himself. 

For  the  school  shall  be  taught  in  the  long  years  hence, 
By  the  same  old  dame.  Experience. 


AN  OLD  PICTURE. 

The  sweetest  picture  that  memory  brings, 
The  dearest  of  all  departed  things. 
Is  the  old  brown  house,  with  its  open  door, 
Its  wide-tlung  windows,  and  spotless  floor. 

Tall  hollyhocks  by  the  foot-paths  grow. 
And  sweet  old-f:ishionod  bulls  of  snow. 
That  tell  of  a  beauty-loving  heart, 
Unlearned  in  a  single  rule  of  art. 

I  can  see  again  the  tansy-bed. 
And  the  apples  ripening  overhead, 
The  mullein-stalks  with  crowns  of  gold. 
And  the  blossoming  asters  manifold. 

I  can  hear  again  the  p<atient  tread 
Of  the  gentle  mother  long  since  dead, 
I  can  feel  her  hand  upon  my  brow, 
Ah!  the  earth  has  no  such  healing  now. 

For  the  race  of  women  has  passed  away 
That  blessed  the  land  in  its  early  day. 
And  qu'iint  old  houses,  low  and  brown. 
Are  found  unhealthy,  and  all  torn  down. 

The  world  moves  on;  its  progress  brings 
Grand  reforms,  undreamed-of  things; 
But  nothing  modern  can  fill  the  place 
Of  the  dear  old  humo  and  mother^s  face. 


r^nthnn  ^nskelt  ffoJe, 


Nathan  H.  Dole,  who§e  gifted  mother,  y[n.  Caroline  F.  Dole,  is  elsewhere  represented 
in  tliisi  volii.ae,  w.is  b  irii  i  i  ChjUoi.  \Vi%i  ,  \U'£.  31.  XS-M.  His  boyh<K>d,  after  the  «leath 
of  lii4f;itU)r,  MTliici  ocuirred  iu  y-^o.'i,  \r.is  spout  in  Nurriili^ewocti;,  .Me.  Natliau  grndu- 
ateil  from  llrirvard  College  in  1874,  is  now  a  resident  of  Boston,  and  very  suocessfully 
engaged  in  literary  pursuits. 
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BEETHOVEN. 

Wliere  art  thou  now,  O  Mjvstor,  wliere  art  thou  ? 
Is  thy  soul  busied  with  the  harmonies. 
Which  Goci  hides  in  those  rolling  stars  of  Iiis, 

Silent  to  us,  to  thee  apparent  now  ? 

\Miere  art  thou  now,  O  Master,  where  art  thou  ? 
The  world  has  missed  thee  Itmjj,  and  none  there 
To  be,  like  thee,  the  Priest  of  mysteries, 

And  wear  the  diadem  upon  the  brow. 

And  yet  the  world  is  full  of  thee.     Thy  name 
Is  synonym  of  a  hij^hest  in  thine  art, 
And  brijjhter  throug^h  the  coming  years  shall  shine. 
Would  I  mi^ht  add  a  little  wreath  of  mine — 

Alas!  how  sm<il1  a  part  —how  small  a  part 
To  place  within  the  temple  of  thy  fame. 


ON  A  PICTURE  OF  SUNSET  IN  THE  ADIKONDACKS. 

On  mountain  summits  and  on  clouds  is  glowing 
The  jjlory  of  the  sunset;  in  the  valley 
The  waveless  waters  of  the  river  dally. 

And  shadows  darken  and  more  deep  are  growing. 

Hushed  are  the  win<is;  the  tall  elms  bending 
Above  the  glassy  stream  ai*e  motionless. 
As  if  entranced  at  their  own  loveliness, 

With  dreamy  colore  in  the  cool  depths  blending. 

There  is  no  sound;  the  robins  ceased  their  song. 
E'en  as  the  sunset  faded  from  the  sky. 

Music  and  joyousness  to  day  belong — 

'Tis  fitting  that  in  silence  day  should  die. 


SONG. 

The  air  is  stirred  by  winnowing  wings. 
And  every  bird  exulting  sings; 
Kobin  and  jay  with  swelling  throats 
Bring  in  the  day  with  welcome  notes. 

Upon  the  sky  soft  cloudlets  sleep, 
And  swallows  tiy  from  deep  to  deep; 
The  wild  geese  are  in  dizzy  heights, 
And  prophesy  the  spring's  delights. 

The  grass  grows  green  on  field  and  liill, 
And  buds  are  seen  with  life  to  thrill; 
When  everything  is  full  of  cheer, 
I,  too,  must  sing,  tliough  no  one  hear. 
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^rHttklin  ^okom  ffhitlips, 

Franklin  F.  Phillips  was  born  in  Seaniniont,  Me.,  Dec.  21,  1862,  and  lived  at  South 
Montville,  from  1866  to  1871,  when  he  removed  to  Lewiston  where  he  graduated  from  the 
Nichols  Latin  School  in  1873,  and  from  Bates  College,  with  high  honors,  in  1877.  For 
severfd  terms  during  his  college  course,  and  six  years  subseaueutly,  he  was  engaged  in 
teaching,  Ave  vears  as  Principal  of  the  Rockland  High  School.  Since  then  he  has  been 
engaged  in  a  line  of  scientific  pursuit,  and  resides  In  a  residence  built  for  himself  at 
Somerville.  Mass.  He  was  commissioned  State  Assayer  of  Maine  in  1880,  and  served 
three  years.  Thougli  the  foundation  of  his  fortune  has  been  laid  in  scientific  pursuit, 
poetry  is  nobly  asserting  itself  in  his  leisure,  and  much  may  be  expected  from  his  grace- 
ful muse  in  the  future. 


THE  GRANITE  ISLES. 

Grouped  on.  the  lieavinjj  bosom  of  tlie  tide. 
Where  artless  lays  the  Ihivial  waters  siiij;, 

To  lull  thejwcary  surf  that  inlets  hide, 
And  o'er  the  voiceful  flood  the  mountains  fling 

The  sky's  dark  bodes,  or  tokens  of  its  smiles, 

Appear,  in  modest  guise,  the  granite  isles. 

Low  evergreens,  that  sterile  lands  deplore — 
Meet  growth  from  soil  that  winter's  rage  infests   - 

Mantle  the  silex  of  the  drifty  shore, 
Where  strand  in  pebbly  shoals  the  sinking  crests. 

Of  billows  tired  of  the  sculptor's  art 

On  stone  whose  rugged  form  is  slow  to  part. 

The  cliffs,  grim  warriors  mailed  in  iron-gray, 

Resist  the  furious  onsets  of  the  sea; 
Clear  blazoned  on  their  shields,  that  glance  the  spray, 

Are  seen  the  types  of  timers  immensity. 
Such  might  in  earth's  primordial  ranks  arose, 
And  valor  such  the  glacial  lields  ne'er  froze! 

No  man  hath  valid  title  to  a  rood 

Of  this  dull  glebe,  lingering  'twixt  storm  and  main. 
On  which,  when  azure  gates  ope  o'er  the  flood, 

The  sun  and  stars  their  showers  of  beauty  rain ; 
Long  hath  Atlantis,  in  his  watery  grave. 
Held  it  in  mortmain  'gainst  the  encroaching  wave. 

The  dweller  in  the  clime  where  sun  and  air 
Make  need  of  bowery  nooks  and  breezy  calls, 

The  white  ^olian  harps,  attuned  most  rare. 
The  languid  winds  light  trill,  or  silence  thralls, 

Finds  on  these  isles,  in  sound  of  ocean's  song, 
The  blood  to  leap  anew  in  currents  strong. 
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SNOW 

With  crystal  eyes 

Oped  in  the  skies, 
With  wings  of  sparry  spangles, 

In  ghostly  plight, 

A  habit  Ught, 
That  loosely  round  me  dangles, 

I  fiU  the  air 

With  visions  rare. 
And  blanch  the  sombre  meadows ; 

My  woolly  feet 

The  cold  earth  meet 
As  noiselessly  as  shadows. 

From  frith  and  bay 

And  ocean's  way 
I  climbed  the  sunbeams  golden, 

O'er  mountain  walls, 

In  castle  halls. 
By  de^r  hands  was  holden. 

A  pompous  king 

Bade  menials  bring 
Me  robes  of  downy  feather. 

Then  called  mo  snow, 

And  let  mc  go 
To  grace  the  winter  weather. 

O'er  field  au'l  down 

And  road  and  town 
I  toy  and  wliirl  and  flutter; 

Fair  cheeks  I  kiss 

Of  lad  and  miss. 
But  praises  never  utter. 

The  fen's  meek  crest. 

The  mirsh-grass  nest, 
By  water-fowl  forsaken, 

I  cover  o'er 

With  wrappings  hoar, 
Till  spring  their  life  shall  waken. 


-FALL. 

Caressing  now 

The  mount's  stem  brow, 
I  court  the  spectral  stillness; 

From  one  lone  bird 

A  note  is  heard 
To  trill  the  air  in  shrillness. 

Through  woods  I  wend. 
The  branches  bend, 

I  make  an  arch  and  ceiling; 
The  pine's  low  boughs 
Whisper  their  vows 

Mid  incense  heavenward  stealing. 

I  nestle  round 

The  grassy  mound. 
The  sear  blades  stoop  and  shiver. 

And  sadly  sigh 

That  life's  fond  tie 
Is  sundered  by  its  Giver. 

From  turret  gray, 

At  break  of  day. 
The  startled  pigeon's  cooing, 

And  sparrow's  prate 

Unto  his  mate 
Proclaim  ray  magic  doing. 

As  nigh t-sh  ides  fall. 

My  silent  call 
Is  m.ide  at  every  dwelling. 

The  plenty-blessed. 

The  want-oppressed, 
Alike  my  steps  repelling. 

The  clifTs  dun  verge 

My  feet  would  urge. 
To  meet  the  bounding  billows; 

I  cro  to  sleep, 

Within  the  deep. 
On  soft  and  foam-white  pillows. 


0izH  f.  ^(frfatu 


This  iHly  wjw  bom  in  W»»!»tbrook.  now  Deerinj.  in  IS55.  and  has  spent  most  of  her  life 
In  the  school-rmMfi.  t«*a.*liiiig  lhre<?  years  in  Battle  Creek  College,  Mich  ,  and  the  ivst  of 
the  lime  in  the  pii^li<*  .4i*.liM>:<i  of  tliis  State.  She  ha-*  written  nianv  sketches  and  edncA- 
tional  articles,  hohj^-*  an-1  hymns  for  magical  coiii^>o!»er9.  some  ot  which  hare  become 
quite  popular  in  th«  West  A  Toluiiie  of  her  poems  under  the  title  "  Still  Waters**  has 
been  printed,  and  she  also  has  now  in  press  an  "  i^lementary  G«<^raph7,**  on  a  new  and 
improved  pUm. 
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IN   THE  SUNLIGHT. 

I  sit  and  muse  in  the  sunli^^ht, 
And  dream  a  dream  of  the  past: 

The  rush  of  a  flood  of  music. 
The  sweep  of  a  chilling  blast. 

The  touch  of  a  hand  now  pulseless, 
The  thought  of  a  hope  now  dead, 

The  duties  and  deeds  neglected, 
The  words  of  love  unsaid. 

The  days. half-spent  in  the  shadow 
When  the  soul  and  the  song  were  sad, 

Wlien  the  hours  of  golden  beauty. 
When  the  heart  and  voice  were  glad. 

I  have  lived  and  learned  this  lesson 
That  the  good  which  we  bestow 

To^the  world  in  its  gloomy  darkness 
Is  the  sweetest  joy  below. 

And  so  I  sit  in  the  sunlight 
And  pray  that  grace  may  shine 

From  the  throne  of  a  mighty  Father, 
And  soften  this  heart  of  mine. 

And  thus  from  his  loving  presence 
I  gather  the  strength  I  need. 

To  go  forth  in  the  field  of  his  promise 
And  scatter  life's  golden  seed. 


LOST  LILIES. 

A  merry  child  stood  by  the  side 
Of  waters  sparkling,  blue  and  wide; 
Within  his  hand  were  lilies  white, 
Within  his  heart  was  sunshine  bright. 

He  laid  the  flowers  on  the  sand. 
And  watched  the  tide  creep  up  the  strand. 
When  lol    the  waves,  with  solemn  roar. 
Washed  all  his  treasures  from  the  shore. 

With  quivering  lip  and  tearful  eye 
He  viewed  the  lilies  floating  by. 
And  cried:  **0  hungry,  cruel  sea, 
My  blossoms  sweet  give  back  to  meT' 
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But  Ocean  murimirtMl:  *'  Go  thv  wav, 
There  comelli  SiXin  a  brif^liter  day. 
Not  now,  but  tlien;  not  here,  but  there, 
Shall  be  the  lilies  ever  fair/' 

We  are  all  wandering  on  the  shore 
Of  God's  great  sea— for  evermore. 
And  lilies  white  we  oft  behold. 
And  in  our  arms  of  love  enfold. 

But  happiness  is  not  for  aye. 
And  lilies  may  be  lost  some  day ; 
For  waves  of  life  oft  tear  apart 
Full  many  a  elinj^ng,  lovinjj  heart; 

But  lilies  j)ure  will  gathered  be 

In  (Jod's  o^Ti  time — eternity. 

\ot  now,  but  then;  not  here,  but  there. 

Forever  thine  the  lilies  fair. 

B<»rii  ill  Calais.  Me.,  April  14, 1839;  early  education  at  Eastport,  Saecarappa,  and  Got- 
ham  Mali-  Acadeniv;  gnuluateil  at  Harviinl.  18fO:  studieil  civil  eugineeriDg  and  lilMrary 
fcieiicf :  tJiiigbt  in  BoPton.  Later.  Civil  Engineer  at  Newbem,  N.  C,  where,  at  cl<mc  of 
the  «  ar.  lie  went  into  busiiiewi,  and  u-a8  elected  to  various  civil  offices.  Was  afterwards 
coDiit-oted  with  the  book-trade  in  Bot^ton  for  i>even  yeani,  and  employed  in  literary, 
library  and  editorial  work.  On  eilitorial  Ktaif  Watrhman^  and.  later,  on  staff  of  Irion's 
Herald:  correspondent  AinerU-nn  HtHtk»ellcr^  New  York:  wrote  "Waltham,  Past  and 
Present.'*  **  Weston,"  for  *•  Drake's  History  Middlesex  County; "  has  given  speeiiU  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  library  cn^onomy.  Was  Librarian  at  Gorbam  Academy,  and  now  in 
the  Astor  Library,  New  York,  and  is  at  work  on  the  fourth  and  last  volnme  of  the 
Library  Catalogue.  Is  Assistant  Secretary  of  tbe  American  Library  Association,  and 
secreUury  of  the  New  York  Library  Club.  Has  written  fine  poems,  but  never  published 
a  collection. 


LAKE  GEOKGK. 

Horieon,  fair  lake  of  the  silvery  waters, 

Whose  ele^ir  depths  the  mountain- t(»p  shadows  aye  kiss. 
As  in  their  stronj^  arms  the  couched  Titans  enfold  thee. 

Sweet  Naiad  of  the  wilderness,  slumbering  in  bliss. 

How  stranjre  on  our  ears  fall  the  lejjend  and  story 
Of  war's  p:litterin{j;  pajreants,  thy  bosom  that  pressed 

In  the  strife  'twixt  the  cross  and  the  lily,  when  startled 
The  war-whoop  thy  dense  bosky  shores  from  their  rest. 

The  peace-bringinp:  heralds  of  cross  and  of  missal 
Well  named  thee  the  **  Lake  of  the  Sacrament''  pure* 

For  the  lifrht  of  thy  loveliness  memory's  altar 
Shall  hallow  when  legends  no  longer  allure. 
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Enchanted  we  float  pjust  thy  green-tufted  ishinds, 
In  thy  *'Par<idi8e  Bay'* — peerless  haven  of  rest,    - 

*Xeath  tliy  dark  beetling  erags,  o'er  wliose  rose-haloed  summits 
Chaste  Dian  her  silver  bow  draws  in  the  west. 

When  round  us  the  shad<»ws  of  eve  softly  gather, 
How  quickens  our  sense  of  thine  ext[uisite  peace; 

From  the  <lin  of  the  mart,  and  from  life's  restless  turmoil. 
The  pilgrim  to  thee  hn<ls  a  blissful  surcease. 


OUR  BABY. 

Sweet  little  bud  of  the  Spring-time, 
With  dimpled  cheeks,  rosy  and  fair; 

Flashes  like  beams  of  the  sunlight 
The  gold  of  her  blight,  curly  hair. 

Iler  lips  are  red  as  the  cherries, 

Her  chubby  hands  seize  with  delight, 

While  her  blue  eyes  snap,  and  sparkle 
Like  the  gems  in  the  robe  of  night. 


eorqe  ^.  ^tackbridge. 


6.  H.  Stookbriclge  was  born  in  iMexico  Me..  Dec.  28,  1852,  (ton  of  John  G.  and  Bemice 
Stockbridge.  Parents  removed  to  I^ewiston  in  18C2.  lie  fitted  for  college  there,  and 
gradoated  in  1872  at  Bates.  Tunght  four  years  after  grailuation,  and  then  spent  three 
years  at  Leipzig  University,  stadying  languiige  and  liistory.  Ketuming,  did  private 
tutoring  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  for  a  year,  and  was  then  chosen  Assistant  Pro^ssor  of  Latin 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Was  obliged  by  ill-health  to  give  up  teaching.  In  1881 
entered  the  United  States  Patent  Oftice  as  examiner,  and  is  now  practising^tefore  that- 
bureau. 


AN   UNTIMELY  KECOLLKCTION. 

What  faithless  lovor  of  them  all 

Is  worth  that  CeliH*s  tears  should  fall  ? 

Anon, 
Merrier  dance  was  never  yet; 

Never  yet  was  merrier  maiden; 

Laughter  touched  with  no  regret ; 

Lip  and  eye  with  laughter  Laden. 

Suddenly  she  left  her  place, 

Past  them  all  her  steps  betaking; 

In  her  palms  she  hid  her  face, 
Sobbed  as  if  her  heart  were  breaking. 

Spake  the  heroes  standing  near: 

** She's  a  woman,  what*s  the  wonder? 

Rain,  when  all  the  sky  is  clear; 
Under  blazing  sun,  the  thunder." 
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Yet  eacli  pityinj:  maiden  knew; 

Each  on  each  a  jjlance  bestowing: 
O  that  wi>e  men  are  so  few  I 

All,  that  mai<Is  shouhi  be  so  knowintf  I 

One,  a  stranger,  whispered  low: 
**Some,  not  all,  I  can  discover." 

Answered  one:  *"  A  year  ago 

Fell  this  quarrel  with  her  lover." 


Isidore  Eliza  Parker  was  hoTi\  in  ParsonstleUI,  York  County,  Me.,  Sept.  24. 1853.  Edu- 
cated  at  the  <x>innion  scbo«>l8  nn«l  at  rarntatittieUl  and  Unitrick  (Me.)  Acatteiuien.  For 
several  years  after  leaving  8vh<K>l  entrajut^tl  in  teaching.  Marriwl,  Sept.  15,  1872,  David  M. 
Merrill,  of  Parsioustteld.  KeniovtMl  ir«ni  li^r  native  town  in  1876  to  Charlestowii.  Mass., 
where  sbe  has  Hiiut*  rt-siile*!  With  the  fX'*eplion  of  tw<)  or  three  pnise  sketches,  her 
first  advent  before  the  pub.io  wai*  in  1H8k>.  when  "The  Son^  of  the  Housekeeper,"  (par- 
<^y)a*PP*^<^l  iu  the  PorNant  Tninju'riitt.  Since  th^^u  HUe  has  devoted  cousiuerable 
time  to  "  verae-m.-iking;*'  h^r  best  wurk  appearing  in  the  Tratu*crij>t. 


MY  FIRST  LOVE. 

Folks  called  it  a  boy's  pas.sing  fancy, — 

And  yet  I  recall  with  a  thrill. 
That  first  time  I  walked  home  with  Nancy 

Through  the  logging-road  round  by  the  mill. 

*Twa8  spelling-.school  night  one  December, 
And  when  the  sharp  contest  was  o'er, 

I  waited  for  her.  1  remember. 
Outside,  by  the  old  schoolhouse  door. 

Oh,  how  my  poi>r  heart  thumped  and  choked  me! 

Fi)r  tliere  at  mv  left  stot»d  Dick  Pearl, 
A  fellow  wlio  always  provoked  me, — 

(O  yes!  we  both  love<l  the  same  girl.) 

My  rival  I  shall  he  .seize  the  treasure? 

The  blood  in  my  veins  throbbed  and  burned. 
My  boots  beat  irregular  measure, — 

I  tried  to  seem  cool—  unc<mcerned. 

At  last,  they  flocked  out  of  the  entry! 

Regardless  of  badinage  sly; 
1  boldly  stepped  forth  like  a  sentry 

To  challenge  one  small  passer-by. 

She  blushed — took  my  arm— O  wild  rapture  I 

Away  fled  cold  doubt  and  alarm! 
Triumphant,  I  bore  home  my  capture 

While  over  the  earth  fell  a  charm. 
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Folks  called  it  a  boy's  passing  fancy, 
Yet— somehow— T  cannot  forget 

That  first  time  I  walked  home  with  Xancy 
By  the  mill  where  the  logging-roa<Is  met. 

To  have  her  again  here  beside  me 
And  feel  that  wild,  passionate  thrill, 

Thougli  all  else  beside  were  denied  me, 
IM  c<mnt  this  life  dear  to  me  still. 


j^lmrhs  ^dward  ^anks. 


Charles  Edward  Banks  was  bom  in  Portland,  Me.,  July  6.  1864,  the  eldest  sod  of 
Edward  Prince  and  Ellen  (SouIm)  linnks.  He  is  a  grandson  of  Charles  Soule,  a  grand- 
nephew  of  John  B.  L.  Soule,  a  cousin  of  Elizabeth  Cakes  Smith,  Cyrus  and  Mary  Hartol, 
whose  Mrritings  appear  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  work.  He  was  educated  in  thepuh- 
lio  schools  of  the  city,  and  whh  graduated  in  1877  from  the  High  School,  haring  fitted 
himself  for  oolleire  by  following  the  classical  course  of  instruction.  He  began  the  study 
of  medicine  at  the  Portland  School  for  Medical  Instruction  in  1874,  and  received  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  in  1877  from  the  Dartmouth  Meilical  College.  In  1880  he  was  apjiointed 
Assistant  Suro^on  in  the  United  State.«i  Marine  Hospital  Service,  and  has  been  sta- 
tioned at  San  Francisco,  Washington  and  Boston  in  the  line  of  his  duties.  He  has  lately 
SB87)  been  detailed  as  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  V.  S.  Marine  Hospital  in  his  native  city, 
e  married  in  1880  Florence  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  N.  W.  T.  Root,  Rector 
of  St.  Paul's,  Portland,  a  native  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  The  lines  below  were  written  ten 
years  ago  since  which  time  the  Doctor  has  not  cultivated  his  muse. 


THE  SKIPPER'S  FAITH. 
'T  was  labor  hard  to  deeply  sow 

The  seeds  of  Faith  in  human  souls, 
When  Parson   Moody,  years  ago, 

Preached  at  tlio  Isles  of  Shoals. 
He  had  to  deal  with  boatmen  blufT, 

With  natures  unrefined. 
And  talk  with  them  in  language  rough 

To  suit  their  mould  of  mind. 

With  metaphoric  masquerade 

Of  figures  oft  uncouth, 
The  parson  ever  preached  and  prayed 

About  the  sacred  truth. 
He  told  them  how  to  reef  their  sin 

And  steer  by  Satan^s  fort. 
And  gave  them  courses  safe  to  spin 

Their  craft  to  heaven's  port! 

He  often  preached  in  varied  form 

From  David's  splendid  Psalm 
To  Him  who  raises  up  the  storm 

And  makes  the  tempest  calm. 
Those  hardy  men  he  thought  were  awed 

Whene'er  he  read  the  verse, 
"They  cry  in  trouble  to  the  JiOrd, 

And  all  their  woes  disperse ! ' 
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He  would  repeat  with  rev'rent  lips 

In  tones  of  deep  appeal, 
*^  They  that  go  down  to  sea  in  ships 

Like  drunken  men  shall  reel!*' 
And  try  to  picture  Him  who  saves 

The  sailor  in  distress — 
The  God  who  rules  the  angry  waves 

And  sees  their  helplessness. 

Such  was  the  sermon  and  the  text 

He  preached  one  Sabbath  day; 
But  oh!  the  news,  on  Sunday  next. 

Which  came  from  Ipswich  Bay ! 
It  told  of  "  Shoalers"  wrecked  and  lost 

Upon  that  reef-ribbed  shore. 
And  fisheiV  shallops,  tempest-tossed, 

That  sailed  the  sea  no  more! 

Then  Parson  Moody  seized  the  theme 

To  make  his  sermon  burn. 
And  humbly  said,  **  The  Lord  Supreme 

Doth  smite  us  stem  and  stern! 
Ahoy,  my  men,  what  would  ye  do 

If  pressed  as  hard  as  they. 
The  wind  no'tlieast,  vour  sails  askew 

Two  points  off  Ipswich  Bay  ? 

**Come,  give  your  course — your  mains'!  gone, 

The  crew  in  dumb  despair — 
Three  stormv  watches  'fore  the  dawn — 

Say,  what  would  be  your  prayer  ?" 
Then  spake  a  skipper,  bluff  and  glib, 

Well  tried  in  gale  and  storm : 
**  rd  h'ist  Vr  forcs'l,  reef  'erljib. 

An'  p'int  'er  dead  for  Squam!'' 


Miss  Clara  E.  Wales  was  Ixiru  in  Hiram.  Me..  »Iuly  19.  1854,  and  died  in  Porter,  Me., 
Aug.  4,  1887.  Her  parents  were  estimable  {>er»un!4.  and  ii^ve Clara  such  educational  priT- 
il^es  as  their  circumstance.*!  wouM  i^K*rmit.  A  heart  «lisease,  contracted  bv  fright  and 
orer-exertion  in  her  chiMliohl.  matle  her  an  invalid  all  her  life,  and  she  rarely  left  home. 
Thus  her  pure  and  gentle  spirit  was  daily  oha.*itene<i  and  fitted  for  heaven.  She  was  a 
graceful  and  able  writer,  and  some  of  her'sweet  effusions  are  cherished  in  many  a  Maine 
home. 


TWENTY-TWO. 

At  twenty-two  life  brijjht  and  fair 

Doth  stretch  unto  far  heights  sublime. 


IDA  SUMNER  V08E  WOODBURY.  7» 


And  Hope*  8  glad  song  floats  on  the  air 

Gilding  with  joy  the  present  time. 
At  twenty- two  life  *s  young  and  new, 
And  all  things  take  a  roseate  hue. 

*Tis  yet  life's  mom  at  twenty-two; 

The  dew  is  on  the  wayside  grass — 
And  with  strong  hands  to  dare  and  do 

We  gather  gladness  as  we  pass. 
At  twenty-two  our  skies  are  blue, 
And  earth  is  fair,  and  friends  are  true. 

We  work  and  waitjfor  grander  things; 

Nor  doubt  at  all,  with  foolish  fears. 
But  that  the  song  that  young  life  sings 

Will  come  to  pass  in^ future  years. 
At  twenty-two  we  pluck  no  rue. 
But  gather  roses  starred  with  dew. 


JWa  Mumner  fase  ^oadbttrit. 

Ida  Sumaer  Voso,  daught^^r  of  Peter  E.  and  Lyilia  (Kilby)  Vose,  wa-*  born  in  Denny*- 
ville.  He.,  Deo.  14, 1851.  Upon  graduating  from  the  High  School,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
she  engaged  in  teaching,  in  Mrhich  occup  ition  she  ct>ntinued  for  four  years.  On  June  2, 
1876,  she  married  Clinton  A.  Woo.lbury,  at  that  timo  editor  of  the  Somerset  Reporter. 
For  two  or  three  years  she  assisted  in  editing  the  literarv  columns  of  that  paper,  mmI 
since  then  has  oocruionally  coutribiitod  to  dilforout  journals  Most  of  her  poems  are  of 
a  religious  character,  though  sho  his  frequently  written  for  anniversaries  and  other  spe- 
cial occasions.  Mrs.  Woalbury  has  for  several  years  resided  at  Woodfords,  near  Port- 
and. 


THE  MOUNTAINS. 

Up  to  the  hills,  whose  lofty  cloud-capped  summits 
Are  tinged  with  glory  by  the  setting  sun, 

I  lift  my  eyes  for  strength,  so  sorely  needed. 
Strength  for  the  battle  that  must  now  be  won. 

The  shades  of  evening  settle  o'er  the  valley, 
All  nature  sinks  into  the  calm  of  night. 

But  from  the  heights,  where  verdure  turns  to  purple. 
Come  gleams  of  splendor,  rays  of  dazzling  light. 

When  fevered  is  the  brain  with  restless  striving, 
Wlien  heavy  is  the  heart  by  grief  oppressed. 

We  turn  our  wistful  gaze  up  to  the  mountains 
Seeking  from  them  our  longed-for  help  and  rest. 

For  ofttimes  in  life's  pathway  come  dark  valleys 
That  try  our  courage,  but  must  yet  be  trod ; 

The  earth  is  full  of  shadows  and  deep  places, — 
The  vales  must  come,  how  else  the  mounts  of  (rod  ? 
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O  mountain  dark!  with  glory-crowned  summit. 
Teach  me  to  fix  mv  eves  and  faith  above 

Ou  Him  who  made  thee,  and  the  light  that  gilds  thee. 
On  Him  whose  tender  care  and  watchful  love 

Preserve  us  in  our  coming  and  our  going. 
Who  is  our  refuge  and  our  strength,  who  keeps 

Our  feet  from  being  moved;  He  is  our  helper; 
The  God  of  Israel  slumbers  not  nor  sleeps. 

O  mountains !  with  your  bases  mid  the  thickets. 
But  with  your  tops  far-reaching  to  the  sky, 

Te*ich  me  that  though  the  snares  and  toils  surround  me 
To  ever  keep  my  heart  and  hopes  ou  high : 

Teach  me,  though  dark  the  way  may  be  and  dreary, 

To  never  falter,  nor  in  doubt  despond, 
Nor  downward  look  into  the  deepening  shadows, 

But  always  upwanl,  to  the  light  beyond. 


illis  ^aiid  ^Ihn, 


TbiR  Author  was  bom  at  Kittery  Point,  Me.,  July  9, 1866;  graduated  at  Harrard,  elat* 
of  1878,  and  at  Boeton  Univeivity  Law  School,  1^1.  He  has  practiced  law  since  that 
year,  and  has  for  some  time  been  e«litor  of  The  Cattoye  Hearth,  nnd  co-editor  of  Ovr 
atmday  Afternoon,  Mr.  Allen  has  contributed  to  Tarious  periodicals,  and  is  the  author 
«f  several  hooks  for  young  people—**  Pine  Cones,**  and  others. 


THALATTA. 

Far  over  the  billows  unresting  forever 

She  flits,  my  white  bird  of  the  sea. 
Now  skyward,  now  earthward,  storm-drifted,  but  never 

A  wing-beat  nearer  to  me. 

With  eye  soft  as  death  or  the  mist-wreaths^above  her, 

She  timidly  gazes  below; 
O  never  had  sea-bird  a  man  for  a  lover, 

And  little  recks  she  of  his  woe. 

One  sweet,  startled  note  of  amazement  she  utters. 
One  white  plume  floats  downward  to  me — 

Away  in  the  darkness  a  snowy  wing  flutters — 
Night — darkness — alone  with  the  sea. 
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TO  A  VERY  SMALL  PINE. 


What  song  is  in  thy  heart. 

Thou  puny  tree  ? 
Weak  pinelet  that  thou  art, — 
Trembling  at  every  shock, 
Thy  feebleness  doth  mock 
Thy  high  degree. 

When  rage  o^er  sea  and  land 

The  trumpets  wild, 
How  canst  thou  e'er  withstand 
Their  might,  or  baffle  them 
With  that  frail,  quivering  stem, 
Poor  forest  child  ? 

Nay,  wherefore  scoff  at  thy 

Dimensions  small  ? 
For,  folded  close,  I  spy 
A  wee,  wee  bud,  scarce  seen 
Within  its  cradle  green ; 
And,  after  all, 


In  ages  yet  to  come 

Thy  stately  form. 
No  longer  dwarfed  and  dumb. 
But  chanting  to  the  breeze 
Sublime,  sweet  melodies. 
Shall  breiist  the  storm ! 

Beneath  thine  outstretched  arma 

Shall  children  rest; 
While,  safe  from  all  alarms. 
Within  thy  shadows  deep 
Wild  birds  their  tryst  shall  keep 
And  weave  their  nest. 

May  such  a  lot  be  his 

Who  tends  thee  now  I 
With  heavenly  harmonies 
Serene  amid  his  foes, 
Outstretching  as  he  grows 
In  root  and  bough. 


CONTENTMENT. 

A  dandelion  in  a  meadow  grew. 

Among  the  waving  grass  and  cowslips  yellow. 
Dining  on  sunshine,  breakfasting  on  dew. 

He  was  a  right  contented  little  fellow. 

Each  morn  his  golden  head  he  lifted  straij^ht, 
To  catch  the  first  sweet  breath  of  comin;^  ^lay; 

Each  evening  closed  his  sleepy  eyes,  to  wait 
Until  the  long,  dark  night  luVtl  passed  away. 

One  afternoon,  in  sad,  unquiet  mood, 
I  paused  beside  this  tiny,  bright-faced  flower. 

And  begged  that  he  w^ould  tell  me,  if  he  could. 
The  secret  of  his  joy  through  sun  and  shower. 

He  looked  at  me  with  open  eyes,  and  said : 
**  I  know  the  sun  is  somewhere  shining  clear. 

And  when  I  cannot  see  him  overhead 
I  try  to  be  a  little  sun  right  here.** 


Hnui  ^otv  ^rndbunj  Jordan, 


Maroia  Dow  Bradbury,  yonnffext  ilauf^hter  of  Hon.  Bion  Bradbury,  of  Portland;  bom  in 
Eafltport,  Feb.  6,  1855;  married  Edward  C  Jord:ui.  of  Portland,  and  renides  in  tbat  city. 
Mrs.  Jordan  la  a  regular  contributor  to  several  of  the  leading  magazines  and  literary 
journals. 
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A  SUMMER  SKIRMISH. 

Across  the  lawn  my  swift  stops  sped 

Among  the  locusts  and  the  lilac : 
An  empty  hammock!  she  had  fled! 

I  sip^hed  and  murmure<l,  "  Always  my  luck!" 
But  something  feminine  1  spied— 

A  big  straw  hat,  with  lace  a-tangle. 
Abandoned  in  her  hammock-ride 

And  left  upon  a  bough  to  dangle ! 

1  took  it  fn>m  its  pretty  perch 

And  viewed  it  with  a  sort  of  wonder 
Until  my  fancy  in  its  search 

£voke<i  a  sweet  face  laughing  under: 
How  well  two  hazel  eyes  would  fit 

A  fluff  of  golden  hair  red- tinted, — 
A  scornful  mouth  subdued  a  bit 

By  cheeks  with  reckless  dimples  dinted ! 

What  would  I  give  to  have  that  face 

En  wreathed  with  smiles  to  greet  my  coming-  — 
To  clasp  that  form  all  girlish  grace — 

To  kiss  those  lips  with  i*oses  blooming! 

What,  here!     You've  come  to  get  your  hat  f 

You  smile  ?    Confess,  fair  lady  haughty. 
To  run  away  from  me  like  that 

Was  just  the  least  unkind  and  naughty. 
Hasn*tthe  dark  cloud  rolled  away^ 

Melted  like  mist  at. briefest  warning,. 
And  won't  the  frowns  of  yesterday 

Turn  into  happiness  this  morning  ? 

Good  luck!  1  see  the  skies  are  fair! 

What,  sorry  ?    O  my  dear,  relenting  ? 
You  fled  because  you  did  not  care 

To  have  me  liiul  you  here  repenting  *? 
A  lover's  quarrel,  like  the  dew. 

Needs  sunshine's  rays  to  dissipate  it,. 
And  ours  was  one  so  trifling,  too, 

I  shouldn't  like  to  hear  you  state  it! 

Becoming?    Yes;  don't  be  afi-aid! 

With  such  enormous  brim,  or  visor- 
One  kiss,  beneath  its  ample  shade. 

And  nobodv  will  be  the  wiser! 
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A  LESSON  IX  GEOGRAPHY. 

**  A  lesson  in  Geography 
With  all  the  States  to  hound:" 

My  boys  grew  sober  in  a  trice, 
And  shook  their  heads  and  frowned.— 

And  this  was  in  the  nursery 
Wliere  only  smiles  are  found. 

Then  suddenly  up  jumped  Boy  Bluef — 

Youngest  of  all  is  he, — 
And  stood  erect  beside  my  chair. 

"Mamma,"  he  said,  ** bound  me!" 
And  all  the  other  lads  looked  up 

With  faces  full  of  glee. 

1  gravely  touched  his  curly  head: 

**  North  by  a  little  pate 
That's  mixed  in  mental  'rithmetic,* 

And  ^can  H  get  fractions  straight.* 
That  never  knows  what  time  it  is. 
Nor  where  are  books  or  slate. 

South  by  two  feet — two  restless  feet 

That  never  tire  of  play. 
Yet  always  gladly  run  abroad 

(Although  a  holiday) 
On  others'  errands  willingly 

In  most  obliging  way. 

**  East  by  a  pocket  stuffed  and  crammed 

With,  O  so  many  things ! 
With  tops  and  toys  and  bits  of  wood. 

And  pennies,  knives  and  strings. 
And  by  a  little  fist  that  lacks 

The  glow  that  water  brings. 

**  West  by  the  same;  and  well  explored 

The  pocket  by  the  fist; 
The  capital,  two  rosy  lips 

All  ready  to  be  kissed. 
And  darling — now  I've  bounded  you. 

Your  class  may  be  dismissed." 


iilmm  «0rHnklitt  ^c^mnra. 


Bom  in  Camden,  Me.,  in  1855,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  overlooking  some  of  the  flneiit 
scenery  in  New  England.  More  of  hiH  e  irly  days  were  spent  in  the  fields  and  woods  of 
his  native  town  than  in  the  school- room.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  injaries  sastained 
through  a  fall  on  the  ice,  confined  him  to  the  house  for  a  period  of   tuhree  years,  and 
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afterward  a  more  serioiu  misfortune  befell  him;  his  eyesight  became  impaired.  He 
obliged  to  discontinue  writing  for  quite  a  long  time.  Prior  to  this  period,  and  ainott 
then,  he  has  contributed  to  rarious  papers  under  the  nam  'de  plume  of  **  Harry  Hazl»- 
ton.**    Mr.  McNamara  is  most  happily  mated,  and  now  resides  at  Mapleton,  in  this  State. 


THREESCORE. 

Above  the  drowsy  hum  of  bees, 

That  rove  amid  the  garden's  bloom, 
A  clear  young  voice  comes  on  the  breezo, 

As  glad  and  sweet  as  if  no  gloom 
Bent  o'er  the  dreary  world,  to-day : 

And  listening  to  the  quaint  old  lay — 
A  melody  my  childhood  knew — 

I  half  forget  that  I  am  gray. 
And  softly  hum  the  measures  through. 

O  it  does  seem  so  long  since  then; — 

Since  like  this  artless  chikl  I  sang! 
And  threescore  cannot  sing  as  ten. 

For  silver  bells,  which  sweetly  rang 
For  joyous  youth,  are  silent  now: 

So  if  I  sing  it  must  be  low. 
But  O  how  gladly  would  I  tiing 

Aside  the  spoil  of  years  to  go 
And  with  this  careless  urchin  sing! 


^dit  ^itrletott  'Qiucs  ^faddnrd. 

Mrs-^Ada  Carleton  Mines  Sto<M»ird  was  bom  at  Presqne  Isle,  Me.,  Dec.  30,  1855,  and 
married  Orriok  H  Sto«Id»ni,  at  Washburn.  A»i^.  '29,  1877.  She  besan  to  write  when  rery 
young,  merely  for  the  simple  pleasure  of  writtnjf— ?he  now  writes  for  profit  as  well  as 
pleasure,  andthere  is  a  constantly  increasing  dem:ind  for  her  work.  She  is  also  editori- 
ally connecte<l  with  several  leading  i»erit>ilical9.  Her  mother,  formerly  a  rery  successful 
school-teacher,  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  £lla  H.  Stratton,  are  elsewhere  represented  in  this 
Tolnme. 


SELLIVG  THE  BABY. 

Under  a  shady  maple 

Two  little  brown-eved  bovs 
Were  complaining  to  each  other 

That  they  couldn't  make  a  noise: 
*'And  'tis  all  that  horrid  baby!'' 

Cried  Johnny,  looking  glum; 
*'She  makes  an  awful  bother; 

1  *most  wish  she  hadn't  come! 

**lf  a  boy  runs  through  the  kitcbon 
Still  as  any  mouse  could  creej). 
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Nora  says,  *  Now  do  be  easy, 
For  the  baby 's  j?one  to  sleep  I* 

And,  just  now,  when  I  asked  mamma 
To  mend  my  Sunday  cap. 

She  said  she  really  could  n't 
Till  the  baby  took  a  nap!" 


t( 


I've  been  thinking  we  mif^ht  sell  her,'* 

Fred  tossed  back  his  curly  hair; 
**  Mamma  calls  her  *  Little  Trouble,' 

So  I  d<m't  believe  she'd  care; 
We  will  take  her  down  to  Johnson's— 

He  keeps  cantly  at  his  store, 
And  T  wouldn't  wonder,  truly, 

If  she  'd  brinpf  a  pound,  or  more. 

**  For  he  asked  me  if  I  'd  soil  her 

When  she  first  came,  but,  you  see. 
Then  1  didn't  know  she'd  bother — 

So  I  told  him,  'X<>,  sir-rce!' 
He  uny  have  her  now,  and  welcome— 

1  (hm't  want  her  any  more; 
Get  tlie  carriaj^e  'round  here,  Johnny, 

And  I'll  brinf^  her  to  the  do«u!" 

To  the  cool,  f^reen-curtnined  bed- room, 

Freddy  stole,  with  noiseless  feet; 
Where  mamma  had  left  her  baby 

Fast  asleej),  serene  and  sweet. 
Soft  he  bore  her  to  the  carriajje. 

All  unknovving,  little  bird; 
While,  of  these  two  young  kidnappers. 

Not  a  sound  had  mamma  heard. 

Down  the  street  the  carriage  truudled. 

Soundly  still  the  baby  slept; 
Over  two  sun-browned  bo v- faces 

I^ittle  sober  shadows  crept. 
They  began  to  love  the  wee  one — 

*'Sav!^'  said  Johnnv,  ** don't  you  think 
He  should  give  for  such  a  baby,        ^ 

Twenty  pounds,  as  quick  as  wink  ?" 

**I'd  say  tifty,"  Fred  responded, 
Witli  his  brown  eyes  downward  cast; 

** Here's  the  store:  it  doesn't  seem  that 
We  have  come  so  very  fast!" 
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Through  the  door  they  pushed  the  carriage : 

**Mr.  Johnsoiif — we  thought— maybe 
You  would — you  would— would  you — you  would — 

Would  you  like  to  buy  a  baby  ?'' 

Merchant  Johnson's  eyes  were  twinkling: 

**  Well.  I  would;  just  set  your  price. 
Will  you  take  your  pay  in  candy  ? 

1  have  some  that's  very  nice; 
But,  before  we  bind  the  bargain , 

}  would  like  to  see  the  child.'' 
Johnny  lifted  up  the  afghan; 

Baby  woke,  and  cooed,  and  smiled. 

'*Tis  a  trader*  cried  merchant  Johnson; 

"How  much  candy  for  the  prize?" 
Fred  and  Johnny  looked  at  baby. 

Then  into  each  other's  eyes: 
All  the  bother  was  forgotten 

In  the  light  of  baby's  smile — 
And  they  wondered  if  mamma  had 

Missed  her  darling  yet,  the  while. 

** Candy's  sweet,  but  baby's  sweeter!" 

Spoke  up  sturdy  little  Fred; 
** 'Cause  she  is  our  own  and  onliest 

Darling  sister,'*  Johnny  said, 
"So  we  think  we'd  bettor  keep  her  — " 

"  But,  if  you  should  :tsk  Him" — maybe, 
Wlien  he  knows  vou  'd  like  to  have  one — 

"God  will  semi  you  down  a  babyT 

Merchant  Johnson  laughed,  and  kindly 

Run  their  small  hands  o'er  with  sweets. 
Ere  they  wheeled  tlie  baby  homeward — 

Back  along  the  quiet  streets. 
And  mamma,  who  had  not  missed  them. 

Smiled  to  hear  the  little  tale- 
How  they  went  to  sell  the  baby; 

Why  they  didn't  m  vke  the  sale  I 

Born  in  I>over.  N.  H..  Jjui.  18.  185G;  spt>ni  his  boyhood  d»y8  in  South  Berwick,  Me.» 
where  his  father  and  brother  ^till  reside:  j^nuluAteil.later  fn>m  Berwick  Academy,  at  South 
Berwick,  and  from  the  Friends'  Schr>ol,  in  Providence.  R.  I.,  in  1876,  and  from  Brown 
Unirersity,  in  the  same  city,  in  1880.  Attendt^l  uuNlical  lectures  at  Brunswick,  Me., 
during  the  winter  of  1881.  nnd  visited  Europe  in  1882.  Graduated  from  the  University  of 
the  City  of  New  York  in  1883.  and  practicetl  me<liotne  at  Ogunquit,  Me.,  in  1884  and  1886, 
at  which  place  he  wrote  a  volume  of  (kwuis  entitleti  "Shore  Life  in  Song,**  which  was 
published  at  the  Bidde/ord  Journal  oftice,  Biddeford.  Me.,  in  1886.  Mr.  Hale  is  now  a 
resident  of  Dover,  N.  H. 
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CAPE  NEDDICK  HARBOR. 

A  fair  jn*een  slope  on  either  hand ; 
Between,  a  reach  of  silver  sand, 

That  like  a  j^leanin^  sickle  bends 
Along  the  shore,  and  with  it  blends. 

Northward,  a  grove  of  walnut-trees 
Defies  the  might  of  wind  and  seas. 

Southward,  on  Nubble-Point,  the  light; 
By  day  a  sturdy  shaft  of  white, 

By  night  a  glowing  crimson  eye. 
By  which  the  coastwise  vessels  hie 

Unto  the  little  harbor's  peace, 
From  wind  and  wave  to  find  release. 

And  far  away,  broad  off  at  sea, 
Lone  vigil  keeping  constantly, 

Rises  the  warning  finger  high 
Of  lonely  Boon  against  the  sky. 

Faithful  unto  its  solemn  trust, 
Mute  monitor  of  wave  and  gust. 

The  waves  across  the  harbor  reach, 
And  sing  upon  the  pebbly  beach; 

And  in  the  roads  a  schooner  white 
Foldeth  her  great  broad  wings  from  Hight, 

And  in  the  harbor  deep  and  wide 
Her  anchor  drops  in  safety's  tide. 

While  echoing  faintly  o'er  and  o'er. 
The  little  waves  reach  up  the  shore. 

To  softly  lap  the  old  brown  piers, 
The  haunt  of  seamen  spent  in  years, 

Limping  down  to  seaward  gaze. 
And  sadly  dream  of  other  days. 

Who,  like  disabled  vessels,  rest 
Amid  those  scenes  that  they  love  best; 

Like  yon  black  hulk  upon  the  shore 
Whose  days  of  usefulness  are  o'er. 

Dismantled,  worm-eaten,  alone, 
Unnoticed,  save  by  waves  that  moan 

Through  its  poor  bones  a  ruthless  surge, 
A  mournful,  hollow  funeral-dirge, 
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And  landward  now  the  little  bight, 
Grown  narrower,  is  lost  to  sight 

Under  a  low  bridge  that  combines 
Both  towns  in  one,  yet  each  defines; 

And  thus  unites,  makes  one  again 
What  the  river  parted  in  twain. 

O'er  AgamenticuH  a  star 

Sendeth  its  "good  night"  from  afar. 

And  through  the  mellow  sunset-sky 
The  glowing  hill-tops  smile  **good  bye." 


Alma  P.  Harden  was  born  in  Limerit^k,  Me.,  in  1S56,  graduating  from  the  elaaaieal 
ooone  at  the  .Maine  Central  Institute  of  Pitt'tdeld.  in  1S75.  and  afterward,  with  a  riew 
to  teaching,  studied  the  languages  and  music,  in  Portland  While  in  school  she  ocmtiib- 
nted  poems  to  the  Porthimt  Trnnncript,  Golden  Ru/e,  and  other  periodicals.  She  flnt 
taught  in  the  Lttera^^-  Institution  at  Lymion,  Vt.,  and  for  the  next  seven  Tears  in  the 
Norway  High  Sch<M>l.'  In  1SS4  she  acoepte<l  a  |M»sition  in  the  High  School  at  Sparta, 
Wis.,  continuing  her  literary  iHiutributious  to  both  eastern  and  western  publieationa. 
She  was  marrieJto  Mr.  C.  H.  Haydeu,  of  Manchester,  Ma£S.,  in  1886,  and  has  Due  child, 
Arthur. 


MOTHEK-DAYS. 

O  for  the  glad  days,  O  for  the  happy  days. 
When  we  were  playing  within  mother's  call! 
O  for  the  voice  that  spoke  in  the  twilight. 
Just  as  the  shades  were  beginning  to  fall: 
*'Come  home,  child — come  home!" 

O  for  the  touch  of  her  han<l  on  my  forehead  I 
O  for  the  sound  of  her  step  in  the  hall ! 
O  for  those  dear  words,  spoken  so  sweetly. 
Answering  oft  to  our  childish  call: 
*'G<>od  night,  dear — good  night  I" 

O  for  the  mother-heart,  sharing  our  trouble' 
O  for  her  kiss  when  the  tlay  has  gone  wrong  I 
O  to  be  taken  into  her  loving  arms  I 
()  to  be  hushed  by  lier  lullaby  .song: 
"To  sleep,  child— to  sleep  I" 

Xever  a  year  so  long,  never  a  distance. 
But  that  mv  heart  turns,  mother,  to  thet? — 
Hears  in  the  twilight  thy  tender  voice  calling 
Out  of  the  shadows,  calling  to  me: 
"Come  home,  child — come  home  I*' 
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f,etitm  ^Hthnrine  ^Httrnth, 

MiBs  LetitiaC.  Vannah  of  (iardiner,  Me.,  was  boru  in  1856,  and  is  not  only  a  poet  of 
acknowledge  ability,  bat  an  artiiit,  musician  and  equestrienne  as  well.  She  nas  written 
some  critioil  and  transient  matter  in  prose,  and  has  contributed  in  rerse  to  some  of  the 
leading  magazines  and  literary  and  relieioos  journals.  A  volume  of  her  poems,  under 
the  modest  title  of  "Verses,**  was  publislieii  by  .1.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co..  in  1S83.  Miss 
Vannah's  songs  have  been  sung  widely  in  concerts,  particularly  those  entitled  *'  Come,  for 
the  Sun  is  QoTng  Down,**  and"*  O  Salutaris.*'  She  has  a  rare  gift  for  song- writing,  and  is 
alse  happy  in  the  composition  of  humorous  rerse. 


A  PKAYEK. 

Teach  me  to  sing  when  my  heart  is  aching, 
When  my  flesh  is  wounded,  then  let  me  laugh ; 

Send  me  to  comfort  hearts  that  are  breaking, 
Make  me  smile  bravely  when  gall  1  quaff. 

Send  me  with  faith  to  souls  that  doubt  Thee, — 
Earnestness,  deep,  to  the  careless  heart; 

Unto  proud  souls  that  have  lived  without  Thee, 
Let  me  humility's  grace  impart. 

Let  me  awaken  those  that  slumber. 
Charge  them  to  watch  with  tidelity ; 

Place  in  my  pathway  those  without  number. 
So  1  may  lead  but  one  soul  to  Thee! 

Let  me  be  heedless  of  human  praises. 
Let  me  be  brave  when  dangers  arise; 

Let  me  gaze  coldly  where  passion  blazes, 
Let  me  walk  chastely,  with  lowered  eyes. 

Let  me  depart  from  my  best  and  dearest. 
If,  by  my  staying,  I  cloud  a  white  thought: 

Oft  soul  to  the  soul  it  best  love,  is  nearest 
When  hearts,  divided,  with  pain  are  fraught. 

SONG. 

Thy  face  is  as  the  face  of  one 
Expectant — ready — if  the  morrow 

Should  summon  thee,  henceforth,  to  lie 
Within  the  arms  of  Soitow. 

Thine  eyes  seem  lUtenhiff  when  they're  gray— 

Thou  smilest — they  are  blue; 
And  they  are  like  forget-me-nots 

That  are  aglow  with  dew. 

Thy  voice !    It  is  as  though  thou  wert 

Thy  life's  sole  lover  leaving; 
A  hai*p  whose  strings  the  west  winds  kiss 

And  leave,  at  twilight  grieving. 
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Thine  is  in  truth  the  most  sensitive  mouth 

Mine  eyes  have  ever  seen : 
A  tender  word  from  thee  must  be 

Sweeter  than  Music's  voice,  I  ween! 


SONNET. 

Low  leans  tlie  lily  to  the  wooing  breeze. 

See  how  she  trembles  *neath  his  warm  caress, 

Yet,  all  unused  to  love,  she  strives  to  please. 

And,  if  she  please,  is  filled  with  happiness. 

Far  other  is  the  mien  of  yonder  rose, 

Clad  is  she  with  scornful  majesty: 

Oh  I  who  shall  dare  to  her  his  love  disclose. 

Or  haply  keep  unawed  before  her  eye  ? 

E'en  so  His  vain  to  woo  that  heart  of  thine, 

E^en  so  't  is  vain  to  worship  at  its  shrine. 

Where  sits  enthroned  hi^h  thoughts  of  things  above. 

Abstract,  and  noting  not  this  verse  of  mine, 

Wliose  sober  plaint  must  unavailing  prove. 

E'en  though  it  hide  thy  name  as  doth  my  heart  thy  loYe. 


^  Miss  Margaret  K.  Jonlaii  wa»  bom  in  Portland.  Feb.  8.  1856.  and  reoeired  her  early 
education  in  thi»  city.  After  her  ninth  Tear  8he  attended  the  Academy  of  the  Xiuib  oY 
the  Congregation  of  Xotre  Dame  from  Ville  Marie,  and  gnuluated  there.  She  has  pab> 
lished  two  volumea  of  rerne,  **  (i atheretl  Leaves,"  in  1878.  and  **  Echoes  from  the  Pines," 
the  latter  iMue<l  by  the  hoave  of  McCiowan  &  Young,  Portland,  in  1886.  She  has  reoently 
edited  an  American  e<lition  of  **A  I>augh%er  of  St.  Ilominic,"  which  is  being  reoeiTed 
with  much  favor. 


OX  CAPE  ELIZABETH. 

Deep  azure  wrought  with  threads  of  polden  sheen, — 
Silvery-fn-ay  the  interlining  fair, — 
Earth's  cloud-robe  floats  adown  a  sea  of  air. 

Rests  the  deep  ocean  tranquilly  between 

Cliffs  of  dulse  brown  and  isles  of  emerald  green. 
Sere  willows,  pensive,  bow;  in  vesture  rare 
Proud  oaks  attend  the  queenly  maple;  there 

The  pine  reigns  monarch  of  the  sylvan  scene. 

Yon  skiffs,  the  ocean's  white-robed  children,  sleep, 
Xor  toss  in  slumber  in  her  fondling  arms. 

Poised  on  the  main,  birds  rest  on  southward  flight, 

Peace  hovers,  pinions  spread,  o'er  land  and  deep, 
Her  wings  soft  zephyrs  lulling  hearts'  alarms. 

So  rests  the  Finite  in  the  Infinite. 


BYRON  T.  KING.  WI 


BEAUTIFUL  ISLES  OF  THE  SHOALS. 
air:  ** beautiful  isle  of  the  sea.*' 

Beautiful  Isles  of  the  Shoals,  While  standing  on  thee,  we  gaze 

Rising  from  midst  of  the  ocean,  Far  o*er  the  deep  rolling  ocean — 

Gazing  upon  you,  our  souls  Minds  fill  with  deepest  amaze, 

Swell  with  the  deepest  emotion.  Souls,  with  the  deepest  devotion. 

Silver  and  azure  your  skies ; 

Pure  as  the  winds  that  caress  you ;  cio.-Beautif ul  Isles  of  the  Shoals. 
Foamy  the  billows  that  rise 

In  their  wild  voice  to  address  you.  „  .       ^  ^,         ,  ,      ,    ,     ,,  „ 

^        Fair  art  thou.  Isle  of  the  "Star!" 

CHOHU8.  ^^^^  'neath   the  sun's    brightest 

Beautiful  Isles  of  the  Shoals!  beaming* 

Rising  from  midst  of  the  ocean,         p^.^  ^j^^^  ^^  ;,,^j^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
Thrilling  with  gramleur  our  souls,        q,^,.  4,^^^  ,^.^  ^^^^  lingering  gleam- 
Beautiful,    beautiful    Isles    of    the  -^ 

Shoals.  Pj^Jj.^  when  the  dark  midnight  skies 

Beautiful  Isle  of  the  "Star,''  Show  forth  their  silvery  lining; 

Fairest  of  all  the  fair  islands.  And  when  the  moon  doth  arise. 

Out  in  the  ocean  afar.  Proud  in  her  glorious  shining. 

Stretching  thy  proud  rocky  high- 
lands; c'lio. — Beautiful  Isles  of  the  Shoals. 


tiron  KT. 


Byron  T.  King  was  born  on  Munjoy  Hill.  Portland,  Me.,  April  15,  MM;  he  was  the 
youngest  of  tire  children  by  the  late  Mrs.  Catherine  Devine  King,  who  died  in  Portland, 
iCoveniber.  1885.  As  a  boy  he  worked  in  the  dry-soods  business  hi  Portland,  and  after- 
wards in  Boston,  New  York,  and  other  cities;  he  lias  been  a  great  traveler  on  both  the 
continents.  On  his  return  to  this  country,  in  1879,  he  went  South,  where,  in  1884,  he  was 
married  to  a  Miss  Block,  an  acknowledged  Southern  belle  and  a  very  taleated  lady. 
Shortly  after  marriage  he  removed  to  Springtield,  Mo.,  where  he  is  now  a  very  success- 
ful dry-goods  merchant.    He  has  written  many  pieces  over  the  nom  de  j)lufne  of  *'  Rex.** 


LIFE'S  TRUE  SIGNIFICANCE. 

Deeper  than  all  sense  of  seeing 
Lies  the  secret  source  of  being. 

And  the  soul,  with  truth  agreeing. 
Learns  to  live  in  thoughts  and  deeds: 

For  the  life  is  more  than  raiment, 
And  the  earth  is  pledged  for  payment 

Unto  man  for  all  his  needs. 

Nature  is  our  common  mother, 
Every  living  man  our  brother: 

Therefore  let  us  serve  each  other. 
Not  to  meet  the  law's  behe>ts, 
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But  because  through  cheerful  giving 

We  shall  earn  the  art  of  living; 
And  to  live  and  serve  is  best. 

Life  is  more  than  what  man  fancies! 

Not  a  game  of  idle  chances; 
But  it  steadily  advances 

Up  the  rugged  heights  of  time. 
Till  each  complex  web  of  trouble, 

Every  sad  hojie's  broken  bubble, 
nath  a  meaning  most  sublime. 

More  religion,  less  profession! 

More  firmness,  less  concessit  n; 
More  of  freedom,  less  oppression. 

In  the  church  and  in  the  state; 
More'of  life  and  less  of  fashion. 

More  of  love  and  less  of  passion  — 
That  will  make  us  good  and  great. 

Wlien  true  hearts,  divinely  gifted. 
From  the  chaff  of  error  sifted. 

On  their  crosses  are  uplifted. 
Shall  the  world  most  clearly  see 

That  earth's  greatest  time  of  trial 
Calls  for  holy  self-denial, 

Calls  on  men  to  do  and  be. 

But  forever  and  forever, 
Let  it  be  the  souPs  endeavor 

I^ve  from  hatred  to  discover. 
And  in  whatso^er  we  do. 

Won  by  love's  eternal  beauty 
To  our  highest  sense  of  duty. 

Evermore  be  firm  and  true. 


ffisHbefh  ^Hmiltott  ^ahnwn, 

Elisabeth  HAmilton  Bateman  waa  bom  In  Portland,  Me.,abont  1856.  She  is  the  daogh- 
ter  of  J.  F.  and  L  J.  Bateman.  Her  father  was  a  natire  of  England.  Thii  lady  Aa« 
written  some  fine  poems,  which  hare  appeared  in  leading  pnblioatioiis. 


A  PICTURE. 

A  sky  so  fair— a  summer^s  day — 
White  screaming  gulls  low-flying, 

A  beach  where  breakers  toss  in  spray. 

Beyond  the  ocean  far  away 
Winged  sails  in  distance  dying — 
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Upon  the  sands,  two  lately  met 

Walk  on  midst  strange  confusion 
Of  rock,  drift-wood,  and  fishing-net, 
Until  they're  lost,  a  silhouette, 

'Twixt  sky  and  sea  illusion. 

A  glorious  sky — a  setting  sun. 

The  gulls  have  ceased  their  Ihing, 
The  sails  hie  homeward  one  by  «»ne. 
For  two  the  day  has  just  begu.:. 

And  yet  the  day  is  dying. 


MAEXNERTREU, 

(man'8  constancy.) 

a  (ikuman  floweil  wilting  as  soon  as  oatuekkd. 

A  bit  of  maenncrtrcu  blue, 
It*  life  in  a  meatiow  beginning. 

So  wondrously  brave  and  true, 

Seemed  ever  the  maennertreu  blue. 

But  the  story  is  old  and  new, 
The  rtower  died  in  the  winning! 


'  H.  J.  ChapinaD  wa«  bom  iu  Passadumkeag,  M«.,  in  1856,  and  wa5»  reared  in  Orrington. 
His  father,  Chas.  D.  Chapiiifui,  has  been  proiniuent  in  the  politics  of  his  ooonty,  and  has 
lielii  many  important  offices.  Our  author  is  a  graduate  of  the  East  Maine  Conference 
Seminary,  Buoksport,  and  of  the  Law  Department  of  the  University  of  .Wisconsin, 
where  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.  B.    He  now  lias  an  office  in  Bangor. 


MITHRA. 

Mithra,  all  hail,  thou  bright  god  of  the  day, 

All  hail  unto  thee,  source  of  fresh  delight, 
High  shoot  thy  beams  above  the  eastern  way. 

And  crimson  all  the  sky,  late  ruled  by  night. 
Thy  gentle  beams  kiss,  with  the  breathing  dawn, 

The  joyous  earth,  the  mountain,  hill  and  cloud; 
The  dewy  flower  nods  in  the  early  mom. 

While  all  the  birds  ring  peans  sweet  and  loud. 

O  Mithra,  well  did  mighty  nations  kneel. 

And  bow  unto  thee  in  that  olden  time, 
When  all  the  earth  was  young,  and  man,  to  feel 

God's  presence,  looked  upon  thy  works  sublime; 
Saw  the  warm  earth,  beneath  thy  gentle  kiss, 

Array  herself  in  beauties  manifold; 
Saw  nature  bloom,  a  paradise  of  bliss, 

And  worship  thee,  the  source  of  joys^untold. 

63 
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The  hopes  and  glories  of  each  fleeting  day 

Are  brought  unto  us  on  thy  rising  beams ; 
The  soul  is  thrilled,  the  vision  flits  away, 

The  airy  castles  fade,  and  end  in  dreams. 
Life  speeds  away,  the  sun  may  brightly  shine. 

Propitious  gales  may  blow,  to-day  be  fair. 
To-morrow  all  our  hopes  and  dreams  decline, 

The  sun  goes  down  in  darkness  and  despair. 

Faith,  Hope,  and  Love,  make  up  the  meed  of  life, 

They  echo  in  the  heart,  like  heavenly  chimes 
Of  music,  sweet,  to  cheer  us  in  the  strife, 

The  sun  goes  down  to  rise  on  fairer  climes. 
Old  hopes  may  die,  aud  yet  new  hopes  arise; 

Thei*e  is  no  height  to  which  the  soul  may  soar, 
But  what  new  scenes,  ambition,  fairer  skies 

Are  there,  and  onward  stretch  forevermore. 


Abbie  NelsU  Partridge  is  a  daughter  of  the  late  Rer.  S.  U.  Partridge,  of  Greenfield, 
N.  H.  Born  in  Lebanon.  Me.,  Sept.  15. 1857.  In  1859  her  parents  removed  to  York,  Me., 
where  they  resided  for  ten  yean.  In  1870  they  removed  to  Greenfield,  N.  H.,  where  she 
sUll  resides.  She  has  written  both  prose  and  poetry  for  newspapers  and  magazines.  Her 
poems  appear  under  the  nom  dt  plume  of  "  ^elsia  Bird.** 


A  MUSIC  LESSON. 
I  hung  the  cage  in  the  window,  Lo !  as  the  sun  bent  westward. 

When  the  summer  day  was  fair;        A  strain  of  music  sweet — 
The  sound  of  merry  warblers  A  melody  Italian 

Thrilled  all  the  morning  air,  From  an  organ  on  the  street. 

But  the  golden  head  hung  listless 

And  the  singer's  voice  was  mute;  Then  the  golden  head  was  lifted 
No  wild  bird  waked  the  echoes  With  interest  strange  and  new, 

Of  that  little  silent  lute.  From  the  little  throat  came  singing 

The  sweet  notes  clear  and  true ; 
I  touched  the  keys  of  the  organ        She  sang  till  twilight  shadows 

And  sang  a  simple  song,  Were  merged  in  sombre  night, 

No  answer  came  to  greet  me,  Then  drooped  her  wings  contented 

Still  there  was  something  wrong;      To  wait  the  morning  light. 
If  I  but  knew  the  music 

That  it  would  like  the  best,  [bers  We  live  and  walk  with  loved  ones 
Could  I  reach  the  chord  that  slum-      In  every  circle  dear, 

Deep  in  my  birdling*s  breast —       Whose  souls  are  full  of  music, 

But  none  we  ever  hear; 

know  there  is  sweetest  music  For  naught  has  touched  the  key-note 

Could  I  but  find  the  key;  Or  swept  the  subtle  strings, 

will  wait  perchance  that  somehow  That  was  in  harmony 

It  may  be  sent  to  me.  With  what  the  spirit  sings. 


WALTER  A.  RICE.— FRANCES  L.  B.  DAMON. 
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But  when  the  Father  willeth, 
The  secret  will  be  found ; 

It  may  be  very  simple, 

IVe  might  depise  the  sound, 


But  it  will  open  flood-gates 
To  joyous,  happy  song, 

That  will  not  cease  its  echoes- 
As  ages  roll  along. 


Mlhn 
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ue. 


Walter  Allen  Rice  was  born  Jan.  14,  1857.  in  Bangor.  Me    He  graduated  from  the  Ban- 

for  High  School  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  immediately  eBtered  the  Senior  Clan  of 
hillip:}  Academy.  Exeter,  N.  H.  Graduating  a  year  later,  he  was  admitted  to 
Harvard  Ck>llege  in  the  year  1876,  and  passed  tlie  Freshman  year.  Since  then,  in  connec- 
tion with  various  occupations,  he  has  accomplished  a  laree  amount  of  literary  work  of  a 
miscellaneous  character.  He  has  contributed  to  many  New  England  publications,  and 
was  at  one  time  connected  with  the  well-known  publishing  house  of  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co..  (Riverside  Press)  Cambridge.  He  married  Lydia  A.  Chase  of  Roxbury,  Mast., 
July  5, 1887. 


EAGLE  LIGHT. 

Midst  the  blossomless  meadows  of  Ocean, 

The  broad,  trackless  pi*airie  of  green, 
Where  the  wavelets  are  cradled  by  zephyrs, 

And  sea-nymphs  dance  over  the  scene. 
An  island  peeps  up  from  the  deep, 
Aroused  from  its  mystical  sleep ; 
And  off  in  the  shadowy  distance, 

Forlmany  an  unmeasured  mile. 
The  sailor  boy  eagerly  watches 

The  light  on  this  magical  isle. 

Through  the  visias  of  years  quite  unnumbered. 

While  mermaids  have  chanted  their  psalm, 
And  the  tempests  have  raged  or  have  slumbered 

Through  long,  languid  summers  of  calm. 
When  glittering  tapers  of  night. 
From  yonder  bewildering  height. 
Emblazon '.the  halls  of  old  Ocean, 

Or  shrink  from  the  storm  clouds  in  flight, 
Ever  gleams,  mid  calm  or  commotion, 

A  fixed  warning  star— Eagle  Light. 


frames  ^ewis  ^mckett  j^uman. 


Mrs.  F.  L.  B  Damon  tho  jpdltor  of  the  new  magazine,  **  Quiet  Hours."  was  bom  in 
Dexter.  Me., about  1857. and  lived  for  seventeen  years  on  a  farm  in  that  town.  She  gral- 
uated  from  Castine  Normal  School,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  married  to  the  gentle- 
man whose  name  she  bears.  Mrs.  Damon  is  a  cousin  of  the  well-known  author  and  lec- 
turer, George  Makepeace  Towle.  It  is  said  that  she  lias  written  verse  nearly  every  week 
since  1880;  she  is  also  the  author  of  two  or  more  novels  one  of  which  is  entitled  "  Idle- 
wise.'*  Beside  being  a  fine  essayist  and  editorial  writer,  ifrs.  Damon  exhibits  much 
interest  in  school  matters  having  been  at  one  time  a  successful  teacher.  Karly  speci- 
mens of  her  poetry,  under  the  notn  deplume  of  *'  Percv  Larkln,"  appeared  In  the  Port' 
land  Tratucript  and  Morning  Star,  Her  loosest  poem,  nitherto,  is  **  The  Wind  Flower/' 
which  has  been  oharaoterized  as  *  full  of  melody.^' 
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The  poet  reaches  forth  his  hands 

To  touch  the  thrilling  finger-tips 
That  bum  on  hemispheric  sands, 
That  Hame  the  hills  and  light  the 
ships. 
£nough  of  bliss. 

Enough— and  yet, 
Give  him  but  this: 
A  violet. 

The  pi>ct  shuts  his  weary  eyes 
And  sweeps  the  burning  day  afar, 

He  hears  beneath  his  purple  skies 
The  rustle  of  his  speeding  star; 


The  streams  that  spend. 
The  springs  that  keep, 

The  leaves  that  rend, 
The  buds  that  sleep. 

They  blossom  slowly,  one  by  one. 

The  winsome  little  valley  through. 
But  when  they  find  the  brooks  that 
run. 
They  laugh  and  blossc»m  two  by 
two; 
And  when  they  meet 

The  poet's  eye 

They  twinkle  fleet 

As  ve8i>er  sky. 


UtW^me  gt^Httde, 


^2C 

Bom  in  Portland,  Me.,  in  1843.  Attended  one  of  the  private  schools  of  the  city  until 
nine  yean  of  age,  when  she  entered  the  Grammar  School:  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  the 
High  School,  being  a  member  of  the  graduating  clam  of  1861.  Two  years  later  she 
reuioved  to  Boston,  Mass..  and  became  identified  with  the  Catholic  Church.  Her  first 
published  poems  appeared  in  1880  in  various  local  paiters:  and  about  1884  she  became  a 
r^ular  contributor  to  the  Ave  Aiaria^  a  Catholic  magazine,  published  weekly  at  Notre 
Diuiie,  Ind. 


GROWING  OLDER. 


Growing  older  I— drawing  nearer 

To  the  first  entrancing  sight 
Of  the  Saviour's  matchless  l>eauty. 

In  his  own  fair  realms  of  light. 
Growing  older  I — thoughts  of  glad- 
ness 

Gild  the  hours  as  swift  they  fly. 
Chasing  every  cloud  of  sadness 

From  the  Christian's  sunset  sky. 

Growing  older  I— daily,  hourly, 

Learning  more  our  need  of  II  im 
In  the  splendor  of  whose  presence 

E'en  the  noonday  sun  grows  dim. 
Leaning  moi'e  in  dear  dependence 

On  the  sinner's  faithful  Friend, 
Casting  every  care  upon  Him 

Who  has  loved  us  to  the  end. 


Year  by  year  the  milestones  lessen 

As  our  birthdays  come  and  go, 
Ploughing  furrows  on  smooth  fore- 
heads. 

Flecking  raven  locks  with  snow. 
Growing  older  I — Blessed  Master! 

Lifting  trembling  hands  in  prayer; 
Come  we  oftener  to  Thine  altar. 

Sure  to  find  Thee  waiting  there. 

Growing  older! — feebly  groping 

Through    that   mystic,  shadowy 
vale 
Leading  unto  Death's  dark  portal, 

Where  the  flesh  and  spirit  fail. 
Aching  hearts  and  wearied  bodies, 

Battle-scarred  and  travel-worn. 
In  the  sleep  of  Christ's  beloved 

Wait  the  Resurrection  mom. 
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Winm  Mhittrnt  Mmvhes. 


Born  in  Portland,  1857,  and.  while  in  the  High  School  of  that  city,  wrote  songs  that 
were  act  to  music,  and  other  pieces.  Entered  Yale,  1875,  wrote  for  Taie  Literary  Mngor 
zine  until  his  graduation  in  1879,  with  honors.  In  two  years  afterward  he  ^aduated 
from  the  Yale  Medical  8cho3l  aud  was  elected,  on  competitive  examination.  Phy.sician 
and  Surgeon  in  the  Connecticut  State  Hospital.  He  has  acquired  great  skill,  is  one  of 
the  four  visiting  surgeons  of  the  Hospital,  aud  his  writings  now  are  chiefly  of  a  scieutiflo 
character. 


THE  MOUNTAINEER. 

**  Tell  me,  is  the  cloud  of  even  "  Call  it  not  the  thunder  rolling, 

Heaving  up  the  western  sky?  Nor  the  mountain  furies'  roar; 

Turns  the  light  of  day  so  quickly  ?  But  the  night  wind  stoutly  beating, 

Is  the  weary  niglit  so  nigh  ?  Buffeting  the  outer  door. 

Ah!  I  hear  the  mountain  torrent,  That  is  not  a  swell  of  voices, 

•    Leaping  to  the  glen  below,  But  the  sighing  of  the  tire. 

Is  my  father  coming,  mother?  Then  bo  quiet,  child,  and  slumber. 

What  I  dread  I  do  not  know."  For  thou  canst  not  hear  thy  sire." 

*' Yes,  the  dvy  to  dirkiiess  turnoth.  "  But  the  yule  upon  the  hearth-stone 

(So  the  will  of  Heaven  please,)  His  the  great  heart  of  the  oak; 

But  the  torrent  that  thou  hearest      To  the  gasping  chimney  sighing. 

Is  the  crispy  mount.vin  breeze.  Breathes  its  spirit  out  in  smoke. 

And  thy  clouil  is  bold  Mon  Dena,      See,  a  splendor  greets  my  vision. 

Doughty  guardian  of  the  west.  —      Far  surpassing  earthly  da^ ! 
Trust,  thy  father  yet  returneth;         Aud  a  soul  of  music  calls  me 

Hope,  my  child,  lie  still  and  rest."     Irresistibly  away. 

**  Speak!  Is  that  the  thunder  pealing,But  the  widowed  and  the  childless 
Or  a  knocking  at  tlie  door.  Wept  alone  the  weary  hours,  [lands 

Hark!    I  feel  the  highland  quiver     While  the  tempest, heights  and  wood- 
As  I  never  felt  before.  Told  of  terror-chilling  powers. 

Open,  mother,  fling  the  guard- way.   Yet  the  sun,  as  calmly  rising, 
Pierce  the  gloom  of  midnight  skies ;    O'  er  the  storied  highlands  shone 

For  I  hear  a  flood  of  voices, —  '  On  a  wrecked  and  gorged  vjvUey 

Open,  for  my  father  cries!"  And  an  avalanche  alone. 


arnh  Webster  3mvner  Berni, 

Sarah  Webster  (Sawyer)  Berry,  born  in  Portland  and  dau-j(hter  of  Gapt.  Abel  Sawyer; 
married  Ste^»hen  Berry,  in  1863     She  wrote  several  op'^rettas  which  were  brought  out  at 

'^T  tlie  puriHMe  of  purohning  the  new  lot  for  the  New 
Street  and  which  were  so  successful  tliat  more  than  tho 
selections  given  below  are  from  the  *  Snow  Flake." 


SONG  OF  THE  SNOW  FAIRIES. 

AIK— "  IL  TKOVATORE." 

O  here*s  to  Saint  Nicholas,  Saint  of  the  day! 

O  long  may  he  flourish — for  ever  and  aye. 

And  be  dear  Old  Santy  to  millions  unborn. 

As  to  millions  he's  been  in  the  years  that  are  gone. 
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O  here ^8  to  Saint  Nicholas!  long  may  he  ride 
O'er  house-tops  by  night,  round  the  earth  far  and  "wide, 
While  the  jingle  of  bells  and  the  prance  of  rein-deer 
Give  proof  to  the  wakeful  that  Santa  is  near. 

O  here's  to  Saint  Nicholas  I  here's  to  his  pack, 

For  as  full  as  it  goes,  it  conies  empty  back; 

And  children  are  laughing  in  merry  delight; 

Young  hearts  are  made  glad,  and  young  eyes  are  made  bright. 

O  Santy,  dear  Santy,  so  merry  and  round, 

Long,  long  may  your  kind  heart  be  cheered  with  the  sound; 

For  sweeter  than  all  the  most  kindly  applause 

Is  God  bless  our  Santy !  our  goo<l  Santa  Claus! 


PITY  THE  WANDERERS. 

Pity  the  wanderers,  homeless  and  poor, 

Seeking  for  shelter  and  food  at  your  door, 

The  storm  rages  high  and  the  wind  whistles  loud, 

And  snow  drifts  pile  up  the  long  narrow  road. 

O  pity  my  poor  little  brother,  for  why 

Do  they  leave  us  out  here  in  the  cold  storm  to  die  ? 

Pity  my  brother,  I  've  held  him  so  tight, 

All  through  the  wild  storm  of  this  pitiless'night, 

Yet  all  I  can  do,  the  cruel  wind  whirls 

And  tangles  and  tosses  my  own  darling's  curls. 

O  pity  us,  children,  don't  turn  us  away, 

We  '11  wander  again  as  soon  «is  't  is  day. 

O  pity  us,  children,  for  little  you  know 

How  blinded  we  are  by  the  fast  driving  snow; 

But  Frankie  is  patient  and  tries  not  to  cry. 

Though  the  tear  trembles  cold  in  his  little  blue  eye. 

O  children,  take  pity,  O  pity  the  poor. 

The  half -frozen  children  that  beg  at  your  door. 


^smcl  ^ordnn. 


iBrmel  Jordan  was  born  in  Casco.  Me.,  Dec.  7, 1862,  and  is  a  graduate  of  Batea  College. 
He  is  a  contributor  of  spirited  and  finely-finished  poems  to  the  eolninns  of  the  Xev  Eng- 
Umd  Magazine  and  Youth's  Compauiini. 


THE  ROYAL  HEIR. 

''  And  {f  children,  then  heirs." 

To  the  woodland,  to  the  wold, 

To  the  downward  dashing  stream, 

To  Orion's  belt  of  gold. 
To  the  sunset^s  purple  gleam. 


CLARENCE  BLENDON  BURLEIGH, 
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To  the  calm  and  restful  bliss 
Found  in  all  things  pure  and  fair, — 

Child,  no  dream-told  tale  is  this,— 
Thou,  forsooth,  art  royal  heir. 

To  tlie  tall,  crow-cradling  pine, 

To  the  river's  silver  maze, 
To  the  Christmas  hearth-fire's  shine. 

To  the  honey-making  days. 
To  the  harebell  on  the  peak, — 

O  sweet  sign!    Love  walks  e'en  there,- 
To  affection  none  can  speak. 

Child,  thou  art  the  royal  heir. 

To  the  talcs  of  ancient  times, 

To  the  mystery  of  life, 
To  the  sympathetic  chimes, 

To  a  part  in  kingly  strife. 
To  a  soul  unsoiled  by  sin. 
To  the  Ear  that  answers  prayer. 
Though  low-voiced,  amid  life's  din, — 

Child,  thou  art  the  royal  lieir. 


^larencc  ^lendan  ^ttrleig/f. 


C.  B.  Burleigh,  son  of  Hon.  Edwin  G.  Burleleh,  was  bom  in  Linneos,  Me.,  Nov.  1, 18G4. 
While  at  the  New  Hampton  (N.  H.)  Literarv  Inntitution,  1878,  he  began  his  newspaper 
work  as  a  corresuondent.  In  1883  he  founded  the  Hnmptonian,  a  school  magazine,  still 
publinhed.  Qrailuated  at  New  Hampton  in  1883,  and  from  Bowdoin  College  in  June, 
1887,  winning  tlie  iirst  prize  for  prose,  and  the  second  prize  for  poetry,  offered  by  the 
Bowdoin  Orient^  of  wliicli  paper  lie  was  at  one  time  chief  editor.  In  his  Senior  year  he 
won  the  first  Brown  prize  for  extemporaneous  composition.  After  leaving  college,  he 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  />ai///  Hfui  Shelf,  a  society  paper  at  Old  Orohiurd,  and,  later,  was 
offered  a  place  on  the  staff  of  the  Low^l  Mail^  but,  purchasing  a  share  in  the  Kennebec 
JoumaJt  entered  upon  active  duty  as  one  oT  its  euitors.  He  married  Miss  Sarah  P. 
Quimby,  of  North  Sandwich,  N.  H.,  Nov.  24, 1887. 


MY  QUEEN. 


Let  poets  sing  of  beauty. 

Red  lips  and  laughing  eyes; 
And  fairy  forms  whose  queenly  grace 

Description  quite  defies; 
Of  the  mazes  of  the  ball-room. 

And  the  music  of  guitars, 
And  the  graces  of  the  maidens 

Who  have  opulent  papas. 

I  care  not  what  the  poets  do, 

My  rural  muse,  I  ween. 
Shall  tell  the  simple  virtues 

Of  another  kind  of  queen. 


Who  dwells  amid  the  quiet 

Of  a  little  farm-house  gray, 
Whence  Puritan  simplicity 
Has  never  passed  away. 

My  queen  has  nature's  beauty, 

And  a  heritage  of  health, 
To  me  of  far  more  value, 

Than  any  papa's  wealth; 
She  may  not  be  **  accomplished," 

But  she  has  an  honest  heart 
Unskilled  in  all  the  coquetry 

Of  diplomatic  art. 
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Then  chant  the  graces  of  your  queen.  And  let  us  drink  long  life  to  both. 
Her  elegance  and  wealtli.  In  sparkling  claret's  foam; 

And  I  will  sing  the  i»raise  of  mine.  Your  queen  may  make  society, 
Her  innocence  and  health.  My  queen  will  make  a  home. 


AMO. 

"I  love,"  the  radiant  maiden  said.  It  seemed  to  his  bewildered  sense 
The  young  man  gave  a  start;  As  if  't  were  all  a  dream; 

A  thousand  fancies  tilled  his  mind.  But  as  he  pressed  her  closer  still 
He  clasped  her  to  his  heart.  She  only  said,  **/rf  'T^ain/' 


Jldiihnu  Jfnmces  Sntr. 

^Mb»8  A(ialena  F.  l>yer  who*e  pen-name  i«  •*  Situniia,"  was  bom  in  Cape  Elizabeth,  in 
1857.  Hiid  has  al\rays  liretl  at  the  Dyer  homej>teatI  which  hm  been  in  the  family  during 
six  generations.  A^  an  author  she  is  well  knovrn  to  the  rf:uler»  of  the  PortinnU  TnMf%- 
Bcrifit  an.l  other  leading  Iit<*r.4ry  journils,  an«l  «l«>es  not  nee«l  an  ext«*n'le*i  notice.  In 
addition  t4>  her  literary  work,  itisdi  Dyer  ha^  githere-lan  herb  iri urn  of  some -tTiO  spec! > 
mens,  ni  »stly  of  Maine  growth,  ilarsou^s  slo^^jrjit  brtatyof  thought  an  i  grace  of 
expression. 


PUTTING  UP  THE  BAKS. 


When  the  brier  shuts  her  eye, 

And  the  sunset  wine 
Turns  to  dull  lees  in  the  .sky. 

Then  the  grazing  kine 
Used  to  wend  their  homeward  way 

Through  the  daisy  stars, 
Lea\ing  me,  a  little  maid. 

Putting  up  the  bars. 

Pleasant  little  dreams  wore  mine. 

Bom  of  summer  air: 
Castles  neither  change  nor  time 

Ever  could  impair. 
When  ill  after  vears  I  straved 

*Xeath  the  new-born  stars. 
Stronger,  firmer  himds  helped  mine. 

Putting  up  the  bars. 


And  he  said  our  lives  would  be 

Free  from  fret  and  jars, 
If  Love  shut  all  discords  out, 

Putting  up  the  bars. 

But  I  lost  his  helping  hand, 

And  the  world  grew  gray,     [band 
As  when  the  storm-clouds'   sombre 

Hides  the  blue  of  day. 
Thus  a  pathway  walked  alone 

Mem'rv  sadlv  mars; 
For  we  cannot  banish  thought. 

Putting  up  the  bars. 


Still  the  sjiirit  of  those  days 

Ever  dwells  with  me. 
Walking  all  the  hidden  ways 
Go<l  alone  can  see; 
Through  the  spikes  of  meadow-sweet  .\nd  the  old  love  steadily  bums; — 

Wound  our  peaceful  way,  Though  it  leaves  but  scars, 

Where  the  freckled  lilies  greet  I  am  weak  to  shut  it  out 

Summer's  ardent  ray;  Putting  up  the  bars. 
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Tliis  author  was  born  in  Augusta,  Me.,  in  1&>7,  and  ilied  suddenly  in  that  city,  in  1882. 
He  was  educated  in  Augusta  aud  at  Brockton,  Mass.,  and  entered  the  Theological  School 
at  Canton,  N.  V.,  but  vas  obliged  to  abandon  his  chosen  profession  on  account  of  fail- 
ing health.  Beginning  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was,  until  his  death,  a  oontiibutor  to 
various  pa|)ers  and  juvenile  magazines,  in  both  prose  aud  verse,  aud  won  one  of  six  prizes 
for  a  story.  Fifty-two  of  his  poems  have  been  published  in  book  form  under  the  title 
**The  Miser's  Dream,  and  Other  Poems,"  and  a  story  in  book  form,— "Edward  Earle,  a 
Romance."  For  seven  years  he  battled  with  iliscase,  aud  no  one  but  himself  knew  how 
much  he  suffered  or  lameutinl  over  his  blighted  proep<tcts  for  usefulness  and  honorable 
distinction  in  his  chosen  calling.  

"WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME.'* 
Some  men  I  know,  they  may  be  few,  I  knew  a  fair  young  maid  named 

So  bold  as  e'en  to  claim,  Sxow, 

And  even  to  say,  Jis  oft  they  do,  (She  married  a  live  Cole!) 

There 's  much  within  a  name,  Who  was  as  bright  and  full  of  warmth 
And  really  think  it  is  the  name  As  any  living  soul  I 

That  gives  the  weight  alone ;  Another  one  whose  name  was  Swket 

As  though  a  man  would  heavier  be       Caused  every  one  to  fear  her; 

Because  his  name  was  Stoxk.         For  she  had  so  harsh  a  temper 

No  suitor  dared  go  near  her. 
But  far  from  this  it  seems  to  me, 

And  I  will  show  to  you,  *^  ^"'"*  who  bore  thename  of  Wright 

With  words  that  cannot  plainer  be,       ^^^'^s  always  in  the  wnmg; 

That  such  thoughts  are  untrue:      -^'"^  '"■  weaker  man  I  never  saw 
That  far  more  often  'tis  the  case,  '^^^^^^  <>»«  whose  name  wasSxKoxo. 

(And  e*eu  'mong  men  of  fame,)  -^  "^  "^  who  owned  the  name  of  Wisk 
For  a  man  to  have  a  nature  Could  neither  read  nor  write; 

Right  opposite  his  name !  And  a  foolish  boy  who  drowned  him- 

self 
I  knew  a  man  whose  name  wjis  Head,    Was  alwaj-s  known  as  Buioht. 

That  had  no  brains  at  all ;  ^  fl^^,,,^^^  hypochondriac, 

And  one  who  weighed  two  hundred      j^o  fatter  than  a  rope, 

pounds,  Whose   mind  was  filled  with  deep 

Told  me  his  name  wa«  Small.  desu'iir 

A  child  was  bom  that  had  no  feet        DisKrace'd  the  name  of  Hope  ! 

To  carry  It  about;  Another    man    whom    men    called 

And  yet  he  bore  the  name  of  Foote,  cwi r.^ 

,  111       i«  •*  oW  I  FT, 

As  If  to  -  help  him  out."  ^j^^  ^j^^^^^^.^^  ^^^,^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ . 

There  was  a  man  whom  men  called  ^^'"^^  S'^owman,  with  his  rapid  gait, 
l^QYYL  y^ow  every  walking  match. 

Who  hated  everything;  I  shudder  when  I  think  of  Lamb, 

A  fleshy  man  whose  name  was  Briii>      Who  killed  an  only  child; 

Was  never  known  to  sing;  But  love  to  see  a  Lyon's  face, 

A  lawless  rake  was  surely  Kicii,  With  features  fair  and  mild. 

Yet  never  had  a  cent;  And  Wolf  when  he  knocks  at  my 

Another  man  was  always  Poor,  door, 

Though  heM  two  fortunes  spent!      I  always  let  him  in; 
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For,  pure  and  gentle  as  a  dove,  While  one  was  called  an  Illmax 

He  ne*er  was  known  to  sin.  Whom  no  one  dared  assaiL 

And  thus  they  go;  an  odd-styled  set, 
I  once,  by  chance,  while  traveling    Where  few  are  named  aright;  [day. 
West,  The  Blacks  and  Browns  are  light  as 

Did  meet  a  "Starr  and  Son,*'  The  Whites  are  dark  as  night. 

And  these  men  were  so  very  dull.      And  all  who  read  this  poem  through. 

They  could  *nt  see  a  pun.  And  ponder  on  the  same, 

Another  man  was  Goodenouoii,       Must  feel  there 's  truth  in  what  I  say  : 
Who  spent  his  life  in  jail;  **  There's  little  in  a  name.'* 


This  lady  iras  bom  in  Orono.  Me.,  March  7,  1858.  and  has  always  lived  in  that  town. 
She  left  the  High  School  at  the  age  of  wereuteeu,  taught  a  little,  and  was  married  when 
eighteen.  Her  husband  died  when  she  was  two-autl-twenty.  leaving  her  with  an  infant 
bov  and  a  little  girl  of  two  years.  Pour  years  ag<>  this  la<1y  became  an  invalid  from  sig- 
nal difficulties,  and  for  more  than  a  year  has  not  spoken  aloud.  To  relieve  the  monot- 
ony of  invalidism  she  began  to  write  for  the  press,  and  her  articles  have  appeared  in  the 
Banffor  Whig  and  Courier,  Quiet  Hours,  and  other  State  publications.  She  is  now  at 
work  on  a  Persian  l^end  of  considerable  length . 


A  CHANGELESS  SONG. 

A  little  child  all  undetiled. 

Turned  from  her  careless  play. 
To  gather  flowers  that  bloomed  *neath  showers 

Of  dainty,  laughing  May. 
Her  baby  glee  was  good  to  see : 

Her  tiny,  dimpled  feet 
Danced  lightly  o'er  the  gi*ass-grown  floor  — 

A  bird  overhead  sang,  "  Sweet.*' 

But  when  at  length,  in  fullest  strength. 

The  summer  warmly  smiled, 
A  far-off  gleam  of  some  strange  dream 

Had  changed  the  wond'ring  child. 
She  looked  on  now  with  troubled  brow, 

All  things  seemed  incomplete; 
A  restless  world  before  her  whirled. 

Yet  still  the  bird  sang,  "Sweet." 

Then  came  the  King  of  everything: 

Naught  knew  she  now  apart 
From  one  whose  voice  made  her  rejoice. 

Woke  echoes  in  her  heart. 
Alack !  too  soon  o'er  this  bright  noon 

Night  came  with  tear-bathed  feet. 
The  world  grew  old ;  her  heart  grew  cold. 

While  still  the  bird  sang,  "Sweet." 
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Then  An^el  Death,  with  icy  breath, 

Laid  on  her  lips  a  kiss— 
**\Vould8t  thou  be  free  ?    Come,  soul,  antl  see," 

He  said,  **  unending  bliss!*' 
The  grasses  wave  above  her  grave. 

White  stones  mark  head  and  feet; 
Kearts  standing  nigh,  weep,  sob  and  sigh. 

E'en  now  he  sings,  **  Tis  sweet." 

It  must  belong,  this  changeless  song. 

To  all  that's  real  in  life. 
And  what  seems  death  is  but  the  breath 

Of  change  to  peace,  from  strife. 
Your  joyous  strain,  your  blithe  refrain. 

Is  true— O  bird,  repeat! — 
Pain  lasts  a  day;  joy  lives  for  aye; 

Love,  Life  and  Death  are  sweet. 


aniet  ^ndorn  ffritchard  ^moM. 


Harriet  Eadora  Pritchard,  the  only  child  of  a  New  England  clergyman,  was  bom  in 
Killingly,  Ct.,  in  1868.  When  rery  young  she  removed  with  her  parents  to  Maine,  and 
the  greater  portion  of  an  uneventful  life  has  been  spent  in  Portland  and  vicinity.  Kf iss 
Pritchard  wrote  little  or  nothing  until  1882,  when  a  lingering  illness,  and  the  leisure 
thereby  afforded,  developed  a  latent  but  hitherto  unencouraged  desire  for  work  of  a  lit- 
erary nature.  Since  then  poems  and  short  sketches,  bearing  the  signature  of  H.  £.  P. 
and  Harriet  E.  Pritchard,  have  frequently  appeare<l  in  the  weekli^  and  magazines  of 
New  England.  In  1886,  having  in  a  great  measure  recovered  health,  Miss  Pritchard  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Ernest  Warner  Arnold,  of  Providence,  K.  I.,  in  which  city  she 
now  resides. 


A  LITTLE  WHILE. 

A  little  while,  O  lieart,  a  little  while— 

A  little  while  to  suffer  and  be  strong. 

A  little  while  the  clamorous,  mad  throng 
Of  hungry  human  vultures  to  beguile. 
A  little  while,  O  trembling  lips,  to  smile, 

A  little  while  to  play  your  petty  part; 

A  little  while  to  veil  this  weary  heart, 
To  sing,  to  laugh,  to  jest  a  little  while. 
A  little  while,  and  sunset's  molten  gold. 

Yon  shining  length  of  river  and  the  fair 

Green,  tender  tints  the  spring-decked  valleys  wear, 
This  darkened  vision  shall  no  more  behold. 

A  little  while,  O  soul,  to  do  and  bear; 

A  little  while  for  penance  and  for  prayer. 


RECOMPENSE. 

How  many  things  are  clear  to  us  to-day,  , 

That  yesterday  we  saw  through  mist  of  tears; 
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How  many  things  are  better  than  our  fears. 

What  sunbeams  tlirough  our  self-wrought  shadows  play! 

Not  one  fair  earnest  hope  is  laid  away 

Within  its  shroud  of  weary,  wasted  years, 

But  from  the  tangled  grass  above  it  peers. 

Full  soon,  some  blossom  redolent  of  May. 

We  stretch  beseeching  hands  to  heaven  and  pray 

That  this,  or  that,  be  granted,  whilst  we  plead; 

We  turn  with  empty  hands  from  prayer  and  say, 

"We  are  unheard,  forgotten,  lost  indeed  f 

When  lol  within  our  reach  some  priceless  gift. 

For  which  imploring  palms  we  dared  not  lift. 


^rank  Herbert  ffease. 

Frank  H.  Peaxe  was  lK>ni  in  Eact  Bo9ton.  Ma«8.,  »luly  16,  1858,  and  mored,  at  the  sm 
of  two  years,  with  his  iiarents.  to  the  old  South  Parsonstield  homeetead,  where  heatul 
claims  residence.  Related  otihis  iiii>ther's  side  to  the  late  L>aTid  Barker  and  Hon.  JLIew> 
ellyn  Barker,  of  Bangor.  Kiit<-re«i  Bo\i«ioin  iu  1»7S.  and  after  remaining  there  one  jemr, 
taught  si*hool  a  year,  aud  ei)t*re«i  the  Sophoin«>re  cUkss  at  Tufts  in  1880,j^radoating  in  Um 
clas:*  of  1S83.  He  iA  uovr  Priiie':|»:il  of  the  Sawyer  School.  Dorer.  N.  H.  Mr.  Pease  was 
for  two  years  h>ciil  eilitor  of  the  Tu/tonian.  Iu  the  summer  of  1881  he  took,  a  prize  for 
the  Itest  translation  of  English  into  Latin.  Several  poems  from  his  pen  have  appeared 
in  the  Portland  rraiutcripi  over  the  nam  de  /ilume  of  "  Barry  Lytle," 


HYMN. 
Written  for  the  celebration  of  the  first  centennial  of  Parsonsfield,  Aug.  29, 1885. 

In  the  broad  forest's  trackless  wild. 

With  ready  hand  and  hearty  cheer. 
Our  fathers  cleared  their  rugged  farms,— ^ 

Their  humble  homes  they  builded  here. 

How  changed  the  time!    Uow  changed  the  scene 

Where  on^e  their  sturdy  axes  rung  I 
Above  the  forest's  gkH>my  shade. 

A  busy  town  to  life  has  sprung. 

In  these  fair  fields,  first  tilled  by  them. 
With  grateful  hearts  we  sing  our  lay, 

That  memory  may  their  worth  preserve. 
When  we,  like  them,  have  passed  away. 

O  meadows  green!    O  friendly  woiKi! 

K:ich  happy  bird  and  murmuring  rill, 
Eacb  breeze  that  sweeps  through  sighing  pines 

Our  restless  souls  doth  sweetlv  thrill. 
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Here  first  we  saw  the  light  of  day, 
Our  lisping  prayer  we  nightly *8aid;-- 

On  yonder,  sacred,  silent  spot, 
Lies  many  a  loved  one,  long  since  dead. 

O  Faith,  that  crowned  our  sires  of  old, 

Be  with  us  in  each  coming  year, 
While  others  come  again  to  find 

Their  joys,  their  hopes,  and  memories  here. 


^arker  ^tadbttm  ^avis. 


Born  in  Winn,  Me..  Jan.  11, 1859,  and  when  quite  young  removed  to  Lee.  His  father 
was  a  farmer  and  lumberman,  and  a  great  part  of  our  author's  life  has  been  spent  in  the 
woods  of  Maine.  He  complete*!  the  course,  however,  at  J-iee  Normal  Academy,  and 
shortly  after  graduating  went  South  and  West,  spending  nearly  a  year  in  Florida.  Texas, 
and  New  Mexico.  Since  returning  to  Maine  he  has  been,  alternately,  farmer,  lumber- 
man and  school-teacher.  For  the  past  year  he  has  been  employe*!  as  teacher  in  the  Lee 
Normal  School.    Most  of  his  poems  have  been  printed  in  the  State  papers. 


THE  BONNY  WOODS  OF  MAINE. 

Let  others  sing  of  sunny  lands.  From  where  Atlantic  casts  her  foam 

Where  sultry  breezes  blow  ^^P^n  Old  Orchard»s  strand, 

Through  orange  trees  and  olive  To  where  Katahdin  lifts  her  head 

j-j.Q^gg  Above  our  forest  land, 

And  limpid  waters  flow ;  Are  hearts  as  true  as  earth  has 

Of  fair  Italians  sunlit  strand,  known. 

Or  the  vine-clad  hills  of  Spain ;  And  hands  without  a  stain 

But  dearer  far  than  these  to  me  That  point  with  joyous  pride  to-day 

Are  the  bonny  woods  of  Maine.  To  the  grand  old  woods  of  Maine. 

And  though  the  wealth  of  lands  re- 

Though  rough  and  tangled  they  mote 

may  be,  >[ay  please  the  eye  the  best, 

And  bound  with  ice  and  snow.  Yet,  O  within  the  woods  of  Maine, 
Yet  hearts  have  here  a  quicker  throb,      *  T  is  here  the  heart  can  rest ; 

And  cheeks  a  brighter  glow ;  And  though  her  sons  may  wander  far, 

And  eyes  put  on  a  braver  look  By  mountain  land  or  plain. 

With  health  in  every  vein —  Their  hearts  turn  back  with  longing 

True  Freedom  lives  among  us  here  still 

Within  the  woods  of  Maine.  To  the  bomiy  woods  of  Maine. 


J^ii/fd  t^H/t  ^illmmson. 


Miss  Julia  M.  Williamson  was  bom  in  New  Sharon,  Me.,  March  13, 1809,  and  at  the  age 
of  twelve  wrote  a  poem  which  appeared  in  the  Famiingt4m.  Chronicle  a  year  later. 
From  this  time  forward  she  has  contributed  to  many  of  tne  State  papera,  and,  of  late, 
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to  the  leading  jooniAls  aod  ma^zines  of  the  country.  The  Cottape  Hearth  Magarine, 
Boston,  and  Gtms  of  Poetry/si*tw  York,  have  published  some  of  her  best  pieces.  A 
unique  poem  from  her  pen,  *'  Tob€^ganing,"  is  soon  to  appear  in  Our  Little  Okea.  Miaa 
Williamson  has  issued  two  volumt-s  of  verse;  the  first  was  entitled  **  The  C^oir  of  tlM 
Year,"  and  the  second,  published  when  she  was  nineteen,  appeared  under  her  pen>nam«, 
**  Lura  Bell."  She  removed  to  Augusta  in  1881,  and  resides  in  a  beantifnl  locuityealled 
'*  Maple  KnoU." 


FAME. 


A  rose-tree  blossomed  beside  the  way 
From  day  to  day  in  sun  and  shower; 

But  never  a  traveler,  grave  or  gay, 
Had  stopped  to  notice  the  fragrant  flower. 

An  artist  came  to  the  spot,  and  lo  I 
His  soul  was  lit  with  the  splendid  flame; 

And  on  the  canvas  he  caused  to  grow 
The  rose,  but  he  gave  it  a  noble  name. 

The  odorless  flower  in  his  studio  himg, 
And  they  who  had  seen  the  wayside  rose 

Remembered  it  then,  its  praise  was  sung, 
No  longer.it  grew  in  unsought  repose. 

There  were  many  to  pluck  the  blossoms  then. 
There  were  many  to  waste  them  in  heated  halls; 

For  such  are  the  reckless  ways  of  men 
There 's  none  to  care  when  a  rose-leaf  falls. 

In  the  market-place  a  singer  stood 
And  sang  to  the  listeners  a  song  of  life. 

But  none  of  the  multitude  understood 
There  were  none  to  care  in  the  busy  strife. 

The  weary  singer  turned  aside, 
But  one  was  there  to  whom  the  song 

Rang  like  a  trumpet  far  and  wide. 
And  wakened  a  memory  deep  and  long. 

A  peer  was  he,  and  his  power  was  great. 
He  sang  to  the  listeners  that  song  again; 

And  the  eager  multitude  scarce  could  wait 
For  the  singer's  voice  in  the  sweet  refrain. 

The  market-place  singer  might  revel  then 
In  heart-songs  heard  and  trilled  by  all. 

For  such  are  the  reckless  ways  of  men 
They  heed  not  the  rose  till  its  petals  fall. 


ROHKBT  SEXDALE.  823 
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Robert  Bexdale,  one  of  the  youngest  and  nioet  promiBine  literary  workers  of  Portland, 
was  bom  of  English  parents  Alarch  2G,  1^59.  Attended  school  in  *'  the  city  by  the  sea/* 
until  his  thirteenth  year;  then  iipprentioed  to  the  printer's  trade,  acquiring  by  keen 
insightf  a  knowledge  of  newf>pat>er  ^ork,  and  becoming  self-educated  by  nocturnal  study. 
"  The  Boman  Fathers,"  a  fr«^h,  vigorous  prope  article,  published  in  1880,  was  his  first 
contribution  to  literature.  Says  an  excellent  critic :  *'  Mr.  Bexdale  has  natural  gifts- 
is  one  of  the  spontaneous  singers.  In  pro^e  he  is  peculiarly  happv,  and  his  stories  are 
marked  by  brilliant  and  sympathetic  iK>wer."  Uis  mythological  poem  "Transit  of 
Venus,"  contributed  to  the  Portland  Trovscript  in  1882,  received  high  recognition 
from  the  press.  Says  one  writer:  "It  is  richly  suggestive,  melodious,  and  strong  as 
waves  of  ocean  breaking  on  some  wide-curved  beach."  In  1886  he  entered  journalism 
as  assistant  editor  of  the  Portland  Sitnday  Times  A  holiday  volume,  **  Drifting 
SonffS  and  Sketches,"  was  brought  out  in  1886-87  by  W.  H.  Stevens  &  Co.,  of  Portland. 
Mr.  Bexdale  in  1888  entered  the  li^ts  as  a  novelist,  and  Is  the  author  of  **Saved  by  the 
Sword,"  a  book  of  the  light  and  romantic  order  written  in  a  popular  vein. 


DRIFTING. 

0  fairest  maid  of  rarest  days, 
Pomona's  child  with  golden  tresses! 

1  loiter  in  thy  sylvan  ways, 

My  heart  is  warm  with  thy  caresses. 
And  o'er  again,  as  in  a  dream, 

I  voice  the  words  the  spell  is  wreathing, 
As  in  the  reeds  beside  the  stream 

Pandean  pipes  are  lowly  breathing. 

I  think  of  one  whose  starry  eyes, 

And  laughter  through  the  woodland  ringing, 
And  shy  caress,  and  tender  sighs, 

Attuned  the  poet's  heart  to  singing. 
And,  like  Ausonian  king  of  old, 

I  listen  to  the  wood-nymph's  pleading, 
While  this  poor  form  of  human  mould 

Plods  sadly  after  fancy's  leading. 

0  river  rippling  to  the  sea. 

Thy  silver  w^aters,  softly  stealing 
In  shadowed  beauty  o'er  the  lea. 

Awake  the  slumb'rous  chords  of  feeling. 
And  on  thy  waves  of  rosy  light. 

Seen  in  my  boyhood's  happy  vision, 

1  'm  drifting  from  the  shores  of  night, 
To  isles  of  rest  in  realms  elysian. 


WHITTIEK. 

Awake,  O  lyre !  thy  tender  rhythmic  throng. 
And  bid  them  pause  attendant  to  my  theme  I 
For  lol  to-night,  above  the  heights  of  dream, 
I  watch  a  barque  upon  the  deathless  stream. 
And  list  the  boatman's  song. 
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O  j:jentle  Bard  I  rest  on  thy  weary  oars. 
Nor  lon<riiij;  turn  thee  towanl  the  silent  laud! 
Too  soon  tlie  tide  lifts  to  its  jrolden  strand. 
Where  wait  for  thee  the  vanishe<l  poet  band, 
UjH>n  immortal  shores. 

Of  all  whose  song  has  thrilled  our  western  isle. 
Thou  art  the  last  and  dearest  to  remain ! 
Thy  voice  still  rings  with  Freedom's  grand  refrain. 
And  we  responcl  to  each  quick-pulsing  strain. 
Devoid  of  earthly  guile. 

O  starry  gems  that  deck  the  brow  of  Night, 
Veil  not  thine  orbs  in  yonder  azure  spheres! 
A  life  as  pure  as  chaste  Diana's  teai*s 
Drifts  softly  down  the  ripples  of  the  years. 
Beneath  thy  tender  light! 


AMONG  THE  SHADOWS. 

Within  a  city's  throbbing  heart. 

Where  life  is  bright  and  gay, 
There  nestles,  from  the  world  apart, 

A  graveyard  old  and  gray.* 

O'er  mossy  walls  the  ivy  falls.  But  now  the  evening  shadow  creeps 
In  slender  sprays  of  green.  Across  the  harbor  bar. 

And  silently  the  lichen  crawls  And  o'er  the  tranquil  azure  deeps 

The  narrow  mounds  between.  Climbs  up  a  lonely  star. 

Here  oft,  in  childhood's  early  Innirs,  O  angel  Night!  thy  dewy  wing 

My  footsteps  fondly  strayed,  Enfolds  the  spirit's  dream. 

From  pleasui*e's  warm,  sunshiny  And  to  the  fevered  heart  you  bring 

Into  the  realms  of  shade,  [bowers.  A  balm  from  Kedron's  stream. 

And  pensively  my  fancy  roamed         The  subtle  web  that  fancy  weaves 
Adown  the  years  to  be.  Lies  broken  on  the  tomb. 

Where  fairy  castles,  jewel-<lomed.       While  in  the  path  of  rustling  leaves 
( Jleamed  through  the  mists  for  me.     I  wander  through  the  gloom. 


^illk  gohord. 


r>auj{1iter  of  a  former  editor  of  Zloa'a  Adi*ocate\  born  in  Portland,  Aug.  15,  1889. 
and  dietl  there  March  16, 1878.  Her  child  life  was  very  beautiful;  she  waff  quiet,  aome- 
what  reserred,  fond  of  reading,  and  delighted  in  flowers,  the  woods,  and  the  »ear«hore, 
though  not  naturally  of  a  strong  constitution.  After  the  death  of  her  brother  and 
mother  she  became  a  member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church.    She  had  an  unusual  talent 


*The  old  Eastern  Cemetery,  Portland;  where  sleep  the  dead  captains  of  Longfellow's 
youth,  **  in  their  grares  o*er-looking  the  tranquil  bay.'* — Compt'/er. 
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for  writing  and  used  it  to  belp  the  service  of  ber  Master.  lu  March,  1877,  Millie  had  a 
vi'Vrre  heniorrhace  Iroui  the  lungs,  and  for  several  weeks  her  life  hung  apparently  by  a 
mere  thread.  After  some  weeks'  contlnenient  the  scale  turned  in  her  favor,  and.  later, 
she  gained  iiufficient  strength  to  spend  a  week  in  the  country,  but  the  disease  slowly  pro- 
gresstd,  and  her  strength  wasted  away.  In  the  intervals  of  her  sickness  she  composed 
the  poems  which  have  been  collected  and  printed  in  a  dainty  volume,  entitled  "  For  Thy 
Name's  Sake,'*  which  <'on tains  a  tine  portrait,  taken  December,  1876.  Her  last  poem, 
'•  The  Uiver,"  was  finished  about  t^u  days  before  her  death.  Many  tributes  to  her  mem- 
ory, from  authors  of  established  repute,  appeared  after  her  decease.  Pure  in  heart, 
child-like  in  spirit,  and  earnestly  desiring  to  honor  her  Master,  she  herself  was  honorea 
by^him  in  being  permitted  to  do  much  for  his  cause. 


WAITING. 

Where  the  white  cliffs  throw  their  slanting  shadows 
And  the  waves  roll  in  with  dash  and  roar, 

Still  and  patient,  in  the  sunset  glory, 
Sits  an  old  man  on  the  rocky  shore. 

At  his  feet  the  children  cluster  gaily, 
Looking  outward,  far  across  the  bay, — 

Tell  of  wondrous  ships  upon  the  ocean, 
Ships  that  they  shall  proudly  own  some  day. 

*'Tell  us,"  cry  the  children's  eager  voices, 

" Tell  us,  have  you  any  ships  at  sea? 
Will  they  bring  you,  some  day,  sailing  homeward, 

Cxems  and  riches,  always  yours  to  be?" 

Then  the  old  man  answers  very  softly, 

"There  is  one  for  which  I  daily  wait; 
Though  the  rest  havd  foundered  with  their  fortunes. 

This  one  ship  will  come,  however  late. 

**She  will  bring  to  me  no  earthly  treasure, 
Nothing  that  shall  make  me  richer  here; 

But  will  take  me  to  a  fairer  country, 
And  each  night  I  pray  she  may  be  near." 

He  is  silent, — eager  wait  the  children, 
Looking  upward,  with  a  grave  surprise. 

Till  the  old  man's  eyes,  grown  dim  with  watching. 
Turn  once  more  toward  the  sunset  skies. 

People  passing  homeward  from  their  labor, 

Pause  upon  the  shore  and  pity  him; 
**AhI  they  do  not  know,"  the  children  whisper, 

"He  is  waiting  till  his  ship  comes  in." 


This  author  was  bom  in  Augusta,  Dec.  24, 1859,  where  she  has  always  resided.  Gradu- 
ated from  the  High  School  in  that  city  in  1877.  and  in  the  same  year  began  to  write  for 
the  press.  Except  when  incapacitated  by  illness,  she  has  been  a  constant  oontribotor 
ever  since,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  to  many  of  the  literary  and  reUgions  pnblioatlons. 
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Articles  on  home  topics  aD<l  reyiews.  biographical  sketches  and  short  stories,  hare  flowed 
from  her  in«lustriou8  pen.  She  has  been  a  frequent  writer  to  the  oolomns  of  the  Journal 
of  Educittion^  the  i'tMage  Hearth,  (ioo*i  Hnnsekeepituj.  PorHatid  Transcript,  IUvm- 
t rated  Christian  Weekly,  etc..  having  published  some  300  articles  sinoe  her  Utermry 
career  began.  

LOVE  AND  SERVICE. 

Are  not  all  the  needs  that  beckon. 

And  the  duties  that  we  reckon 
Till  our  hands  are  weary,  and  our  hearts  are  siul. 

Roughened  stairs  for  our  surmounting, 

Looming  up  beyond  our  counting, 
liike  the  ladder  in  the  vision  Jacob  had  ? 

And  the  joys  our  lives  that  brighten. 

And  the  loves  our  loads  that  lighten. 
And  the  sweet  relationships  so  dear. 

Are  they  not  the  stairways  golden, — 

Like  the  wondrous  ladder  olden, — 
Over  which  the  footfalls  of  Grod*s  love  we  hear  ? 


^dtvin  Qooth  %,owe. 


Edwin  B.  Lowe  was  bom  in  Eastport,  Me.,  Jan.  1, 1860,  and  was  the  yoiuigest  of  eight 
children.  His  father  was  a  ship  and  house  carpenter,  and  moved  to  Kastport,  withiUs 
parents,  from  Tamworth,  N.  H.,  when  a  child.  Prom  his  mother,  a  tender,  aensitfre. 
Christian  woman,  Edwin  inherits  his  great  love  for  nature,  poetry  and  romance.  His 
edncation  has  been  larselj  self- acquired,  as  he  was  prevented  by  a  serere  trouble  fioni 
attending  school  after  his  sixteenth  year.  Mr  Lowe  has  been  a  coutribator  to  th»  pr«as 
idnoe  his  eighteenth  year,  and,  in  addition  to  literary  work,  has  oocc4>ied  the  position  of 
elerk  in  the  post-office  and  in  stores.  U  is  poems  and  stories  have  been  well  reeeiTed. 


SOME  DAY. 

Some  day  the  road  we  're  traveling  Or  whether  rocks  the  way  did  fill, 
now  And  thistles  grew 

Will  cease  to  ascend.  Beneath  our  feet,  and  breezes  chill 

Some  day,  we  know  not  when  or  how.      About  us  blew. 

WiU  come  its  end.  ^^  g,jj,j,  ^^^  ^.^^  ^j,^  ^^  ,^^  ^^^ 

The  long,  lone  waste  of  crooked  road      And  wonder  why 

O'er  which  our  feet  Sometimes  'twas  sunny,  sometimes 

Groped  blindly  oft,  when  no  light  black 

showed  As  midnight  sky. 
Which  side  to  keep, 

Will  all  be  left  behind  for  avc,  ''^f 7'"  ""*  question,  you  and  I. 

And  nevermore                   "  About  the  past. 

Our  weary  stumbling  feet  shall  stray  ^Z^^'T'  ^f"**  """  '^""^ 
Its  pathways  o'er.  ^'*'>  thoughts  more  vast 

'T  will  matter  not  to  us  that  day,  Some  day  that  time  to  you  and  me 
Whether  we  sang  Must  come,  my  friend, — 

For  very  joy,  and  all  the  way  God  grant  that  we  may  ready  be 
Sweet  flowers  upsprang.  To  meet  the  end. 
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grumes  ^nnh  ^ret^g 


Mi88  Frances  A.  (Iregg  was  born  in  the  beautiful  and  romantic  town  of  Andover,  Me., 
in  1860.  Her  great  graudfatHer,  Kev.  Wm.  Gregg,  (Congregationali8t)graduate<i  at  Dart- 
mouth, was  a  classmate  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  preached  at  one  time  at  Cape  Eliza- 
beth; was  Principal  of  Limerick  Academy  several  years,  and  afterwards  removed  to 
Andover,  where  he  also  preached.  Both  her  grandfather  and  father  were  bom  iu^Pnrt- 
land.  Early  in  life  Miss  Gregg  removed  to  Bucktield,  where  she  attended  the  High 
School,  also  the  Hebron  Acarlemy.  Later,  she  removed  to  Andover,  where-  she  now 
resides  with  her  parents  on  "  The  Pines'  Stock  Farm,"  a  delightful  summer  resort  nestled 
amons  pine-clad  mountains,  and  watered  by  the  lovely  Ellis  River.  Miss  Gregg's  poems, 
published  in  various  journals,  are  sprightly  and  melodious. 


THE  MEKRY  OLD  SCHOOL-BELL. 

How  dear  to  my  lieart  are  the  scenes  of  old  Hebron, 

When  memory  fondly  recalls  them  to  mind ! 
The  hills  and  the  valleys,  the  rocks  that  were  lepon, 

And  every  loved  vision  with  brightness  enshrined; — 
The  teachers  so  patient,  rules  for  mirth  and  for  quiet, 

The  scholars  intent  to  improve  every  hour; 
The  church  and  the  chapel,  the  academy  by  it. 

And  e*en  the  old  school-bell,  the  friendship-bound  school-bell, 

The  merry  old  school-bell  which  hung  in  the  tower. 

That  merr^  old  school-bell,  a  memory' a  treasure! 

How  oft  hath  it  called  us  from  studies  away; 
To  meet  in  the  chapel  at  mom  was  the  pleasure. 

It  signalled  to  all  the  first  call  of  the  day. 
With  laughter  we've  clambered  from  stair-case  to  ladder, 

From  thence  to  the  belfry  to  rest  in  its  bower; 
To  view  the  gay  landscape,  just  tinted  with  miidder, 

Enhanced  by  the  school-bell  which  hung  in  the  tower. 

The  time-covered  school-bell,  the  friendship-bound  school-bell, 

The  merry  old  school-bell  which  hung  in  the  tower. 

How  clear  were  its  tones  on  a  bright  Sabbath  morning; 
Its  echoes  resounding  through  valleys  and  hills; 

So  restfuUy,  sweetly  it  seemed  to  be  calling, 
Imbued  with  the  calmness  the  Sabbath  instils. 

And  now,  far  away  from  the  scenes  of  my  school-days, 
Past  joys  dim  my  eyes,  as  in  sunshine  the  shower; 

And  memories,  ever  as  bright  as  the  sun^s  rays, 
Envelope  the  school-bell  which  hung  in  the  tower, 
The  time-covered  school-bell,  the  friendship-bound  school-bell. 
The  merry  old  school-bell  which  hung  in  the  tower. 
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emti  Tmmm  ^oo^man. 


H.  L.  Koopman  was  bom  iD  Freeport,  Me.,  July  1,  ISGO.and  is  the  oldest  sod  of  ChiO'U 
Frederick  KoopniaD,  now  of  West  Koxbury,  Mastu,  a  Sved^of  Doteh  descent.  He  wi 
bronffht  up  and  fitte«1  for  ct>llege  in  Freeport.  A.  B.,  Colby  UniTersity,  1880;  A.  M  ,  1883. 
Taugnt  district  8ch(K>l9  in  Free-port  and  in  Claremont,  N.  H.:  Assistant,  Astor  Ubrmrr, 
New  York  City.  1881-82:  Cataloguer.  Cornell  University  Library,  1883-H;  ColumbU 
College  Library,  18»l-85;  Kutgers  College  Library,  188^<86;  Library  of  the  UniTersUy  of 
Vermont,  1886  to  date.  Began  writiiig  virse  at  fourteen.  First  printed  poem,  *  The  first 
Snow,**  written  in  1875.  was  published  in  the  Portland  Tmntcript.  Has  written  for 
other  periodicals,  and  when  in  college  was  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Colby  Echo  and 
Oracle,  His  publications  in  b<x>k  fonn  are  "  The  Great  Admiral/*  *' Ellen  Statira  Koop- 
man: A  Tribute  to  Her  Memory,**  **  Orestes,  a  I>ramatic  Sketch,  and  other  poema.'* 


THE  COXSTITUTIOX. 

Our  frigate's  high  renown 

Shall  stem  the  tide  of  death. 
When  her  stars  have  drifted  back  to  the  sky, 

And  her  brazen  lips  are  a  breath. 


THE  SMALL  TO  THE  GREAT. 

Nay,  scorn  us  not,  ye  poets  throned  for  aye. 
Us  painful  singers  of  a  fleeting  day. 
We  have  our  worth;  we  din  the  world's  dull  ear 
With  song  until  men  cannot  choose  but  hear; 
Yet,  forced  to  listen,  heed  they  you,  not  us, 
And  so  our  low  fame  lifts  you  glorious. 


PRICELESS.         .  TEMPLES. 


Love  cannot  be  bought. 

Neither  hath  it  price ; 
It  seeks  not,  and  is  given  unsought, 

A  glad  self-sacrifice. 


The  mighty  temples  built  of  yore 
Lacked  yet  the  roof  on  high; 

So  be  thy  soul  walled  round  about. 
But  open  to  the  sky. 


CHILDREN. 

A  world  without  any  children,— 
What  a  worn  old  world  it  would  be ! 

A  dreary  life  in  a  world  like  that 
Would  be  worse  than  death  to  me. 

Then  come,  pink  May-buds  of  children, 

With  opening  hearts  like  the  mom; 
There's  hope  for  earth  and  the  dwellers  of  earth. 

While  such  as  ye  are  bom. 


^liett  Wiiinlin  Butter. 

Bom  in  Anbum,  Me.,  Oct.  22,  1860,  daughter  of  Bev.  Nathaniel  Butler,  D.  D..  her 
mother  the  daashter  of  Judge  Stephen  A.  Kmery.  The  family  moved  to  Camden,  Me, 
In  1870  the  family  removed  to  Alton,  111.,  returning  to  Maine  in  1873,  Dr.  Butler  having 
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beooma  pastor  of  a  church  In  Bangor.  Mi^i'*  Butler  atton«1e(l  a  ladles'  college  near  Chl- 
oago;  Coburn  <JUissical  Institute,  at  WatcrvlUe,  where  she  gained  a  first  prize  for  a  poem. 
Graduating  at  the  Hallowell  Clan^iical  lut^cituto  in  I8SI,  she  was  three  years  a  teacher  at 
the  ladies'  ollege  near  Chicago,  an  I  ono  year  at  the  Olassical  Aca<leniy  at  Hallowell. 
Her  poems,  which  are  very  meritorious,  have  never  been  collected. 


TUE  VOICE  OF.  MAINE. 

Greece  in  her  day  of  power  saw, 

Amid  her  mateliless  forms  of  stone, 
A  race,  by  nature's  happiest  law, 

More  perfect.     On  her  sea-swept  throne 
8he  mourned  the  jjrace  of  which  they  died, 

And  wept  for  sterner  clay  again. 
Be  mine  the  nobler  Spartan  pride. 

Behold  my  sons — the  sons  of  Maine. 

*Kome  strewed  the  streets  with  garlands,  when 

Iler  lejjions  came  with  captive  bands. 
Those  were  the  days  of  mijjjhty  men; 

But  those,  the  days  of  wasted  lands, 
Behold  my  warriors  come.     Xo  sound 

Of  wailinf?  breaks  the  martial  strain, 
No  blood  of  slaves  is  on  the  cro^tned, 

These  are  my  sons- -the  sons  of  Maine. 

These  are  my  sons.     No  mystic  sage 

Hath  reverence  like  those  who  read 
The  pro])hecy  on  war's  dark  page. 

And  bade  the  land  be  comforted. 
For  some  witli  council,  some  with  sword, 

Went  down,  an  awful  cuj)  to  drain. 
And  knew  the  liat  of  the  Lord. 

These  are  my  sons — the  sons  of  Maine. 

The  Nation  knows  my  children— they 

Who  carry  in  their  souls  and  wills 
Some  mood  that  must  command  and  sway; 

A  birtliright  of  their  frost-hewn  hills. 
An<l  those  who  knew  no  vaunted  part 

Still  toiled  in  silence  for  my  gain. 
All  share  the  bounties  of  my  heart  — 

These  are  my  sons— the  sons  of  Maine. 

Young  hearts  are  here,  who  only  wear 
The  earlier  glory  manhood  yields, 

They  hold  my  future;  wait  to  bear 
Fresh  harvests  from  far  broader  fields. 

To-day  there  is*  no  thought  of  strife. 
No  ghost  of  old,  forgotten  pain. 

64* 
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Brethren— whose  life  is  all  my  life^ 
These  are  my  sons— the  sons  of  Maine. 

O  voices,  winter  clear,  awake 

In  all  the  wild  familiar  shrines; 
In  thunder  on  the  great  shores  break, 

Call  from  the  deathless  mountain  pines. 
The  chant  that  lulled  their  cradle-rest 

Is  sweet  to  homesick  hearts  and  brain; 
Cry  * 'Welcome"  down  each  cliff  and  crest 

For  these,  my  sons— the  sons  of  Maine. 


0scHr  g.  Sonnq, 


Bom  at  East  Livermore.  Me.,  Jan.  1.  1861;  removed  with  the  family,  seren  years  later, 
to  North  Fayette,  where  his  father  still  resides.  Mr.  Young's  verses  first  appeared  in 
the  Leiriston  Journal.  Graduated  with  honor  at  the  Maine  Wesleyao  Seminary,  Kent's 
Hill,  in  18S1.  **  paying  his  own  way.**  Has  taught  since  then  in  Maine  and  New  Jersey, 
with  msrked  success.  In  1887  he  was  awar<le<l  a  prize  ^f  $20.  for  a  poem  entitled  '*  Little 
Sweethearts.**  by  the  publishers  of  the  FamUu  Herald  and  Stan  Montreal,  and  a  few 
monthslater.  in  a  similar  cotjtest.  he  won  the  second  prize  for  his  **  Holly  Qneen,'*  pab- 
ished  in  the  We^^nx  Adf^rtisT,  of  Loudon.  Mr.  Voung  has  been  a  oopioos  writer  for 
some  of  the  best  publications. 


•    GOD'S  LETTER. 

We  had  come  from  a  warm,  sunny  country, 
Where  cold,  icy  winds  never  blow, 

To  a  land  that  in  winter  is  covered 
With  a  mantle  of  feathery  snow. 

We  had  carried  our  wee  little  Lillie, 
With  heaven's  own  light  in  her  eyes, 

Far  away  from  her  home  where  forever 
Smile  fairest  of  soft  summer  skies. 

One  cold,  cliilling  day  in  the  autumn, 
When  dark  clouds  hung  heavy  and  gray, 

I  heard  the  sweet  voice  of  my  darling 
Peal  out  with  its  laughter  so  gay. 

And  I  found  the  fair,  sweet  little  maiden 
Witli  snow-crystals  bright  in  her  curls, 

(^atching  at  the  light  Hakes  as  they  eddied 
On  the  breezes  in  airiest  whirls. 

And  as  I  gazed  lovingly  on  her. 

She  caught  a  white  snow-liake  so  broad. 
And  dimpling  with  mirth  and  with  laughter, 

She  cried,  "  See  mv  letter  from  God." 

That  night  came  a  cough,  hard  and  ringing. 
From  the  dear  little  innocent's  bed, 
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Telling  of  childhood's  scourge,  and  ere  morning 
Our  beautiful  darling  was  dead. 

She  had  flown  from  our  shelter  forever, 
Her  blue  eyes  would  never  unfold. 

Her  sweet  laughter  never  would  cheer  us, 
Or  her  bright,  tossing  ringlets  of  gold. 

When  we  earned  our  beautiful  darling 
To  her  rest  'neath  the  snow-covered  sod. 

We  felt  in  the  midst  of  our  weeping 
She  indeed  had  a  message  from  God. 

And  we  knew  in  the  hand  of  the  blessed 
He  had  opened  His  loving  arms  wide 

To  receive  the  reply  to  His  letter. 
Forever  to  rest  at  His  side. 


fffellie  ^ade  ffhitcamb. 


*•  HopeatJU  Faniham"  is  the  nom  (Is  plume  of  Mrs.  Nellie  W.  Whltcomb,  the  young- 
est child  of  K.  \).  aud  Mary  K.  Wade,  born  in  Parknian,  tfune  16,  1861.  Her  parents 
removed  to  Foxcroft  when  she  was  three  years  old.  and  Mr.  Wade  is  now  a  dry-goods 
merchant  at  Dover  Her  mother's  maiden  name  was  Dyer,  and  she  was  a  contrlbator  to 
The  Sfother'8  Journal.  Mrs.  Whitcomb  has  written  largely  for  religions  and  Sabbath- 
school  journals,  especially  for  juvenile  monthlies.  She  graduated  from  the  Classical 
Department  of  Maine  Central  Institute.  Pittslleld,  Me.  She  was  married  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  to  Mr.  Sargent  S.  Whitcomb,  of  Lawrence,  Kan.,  and  spends  her  summen  at 
Ocean  Park,  Old  Orchard. 


PISCATAQUIS  RIVER. 

I  glide  between  my  low  green  hills,  Where  slender  elm  or  sombre  pine 
A  bed  for  high,  blue  spaces;  Dip  dark  and  trembling  shadows. 

And  flow,  a  lucent,  amber  flood, 
Above  the  water  races.  My  fringing  flowers  oft   lean   and 

The  rocks  below  still  shatter  mo  touch 

In  sliining  shards  of  whiteness;        ^he  tide,  to  cool  their  flushes, 
A  moment  I  must  plunge  and  foam,  ^^^^e  down  my  lucid  mirror  looks 

Then  gain  unbroken  brightness,-    ^he  dreaming  Dawn,  and  blushes. 

Sweep  freely  on,  the  past  forgot,       ,^,         ,  ,      t.       x  »_ 

,„,  .,      .     .      ,       i    .      .y  When  day,  grown  pale,  has  taken 

While  singing  low  but  gaily,—  a*  hf  r 

To  hold  the  sky,  or  soak  the  sod,  ^       '^-   '      i.  xi.    j     ,      .«  L*,^™ 

.    J  .         XI        -n     1      11-1  Down  through  the  dusk  will  bios- 

And  turn  the  mill-wheel  daily.         »,..       ^  .    »  ^.       .,. 

A  shining  floweret  of  the  night, 

I  clasp  my  islands  cool  and  close.  And  nestle  in  my  bosom. 

In  mild  or  stormy  weather, 
And  call  the  brooks  to  follow  me,-  ^^  ^^^  j  ^       j^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

We  dance  along  together,  yet  leave  old  comrades  never; 

And  leave  the  noisy  town,  to  glide    For  he,  who  once  has  dwelt  by  me. 

Through  quiet  country  meadows.      Will  dream  of  me  forever. 
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%^iHmm  ^rimklin  ^dtion. 

Prof.  W.  F.  \Vat*on  was  born  In  NVw  Brunswick,  May  11, 1861,  and  attentled  the  com- 
mon schools  of  that  province  for  »«?vor»»l  years  Deciiliiip  to  leani  the  praiter'i*  trade  he 
entered  the  office  of  the  W'oo*/j8/o<'A'  Prfjis,  where  he  rviuaine*!  nearly  a  year.  Not  find- 
ing the  busineM  very  con^cenial,  he  cn^seil  over  into  Maine  and'began  teachinj;.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1880,  having  saveil  somethini;  fnuii  hiit  salary,  he  entere<l  llonltou  Academy, 
now  the  Kicker  Clas!»ical  Institute.  Gratlu'»te»i  in  188.i.*:ui«l  September  of  the  same  year 
entereil  Colby  University,  Anishing  his  course  .luly  6.  ISS7.  I>uriug  his  Senior  Tear  at 
the  University  he  publish*^!  a  volume  of  inisceManeous  .an<l  college  poems  entitleill  '•  The 
Children  of  the  Sun."  June  16.  lSiJ7.  three  weeks  before  gradiuitin|(,  he  was  elected  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  Furman  University,  Greenville,  S.  C, 
which  position  he  now  hohls. 


PEDAGOGIC  AL  COCilTATIONS. 

O  birchen  tickler  from  the  forest  shade, 
I  sinjj  thy  praises  ever  fresli  and  new, 

A  tnisty  helper  in  my  school  you've  made, 
And  great  the  credit  I  ascribe  to  you. 

And  thou  art  no  respecter,  in  thy  way, 
Of  persons.     On  the  taper,  lily  hand 

Of  the  fair  maiden,  I  have  seen  thee  play, 
And  do  thy  work  impressiveh  and  grand, 

As  well  .as  on  the  rough  and  horny  palm 
Of  some  young  Neptune  from  the  waves'  caress. 

Who  came  and  wintered  in  his  native  clime. 
To  impress  the  peojde  with  his  worthlessness. 

And  thou  hast  labored  on  the  urchin  list. 
Adorned  witli  warts,  and  nails  in  mourning  all, 

And  grimy  dirt  that  soap  and  water  missed, 
When  closed  the  sardine  factory  in  the  fall. 

Let  others  talk  of  wavs  and  methods  new 
To  still  the  yagger  in  the  school  or  church, 

But  no  persuader  can  comi>are  with  you, 
Time-h<uu)red,  pacifying,  forest  birch. 


Ah  I  little  scholar,  vou  mav  never  know 
Flow  verv  sorrv  teacher  is  to  see 

Your  freckled  face  with  bitter  tears  allow. 
And  stay  the  current  of  your  childish  glee. 

And  though,  to-day,  you  cannot  underst^ind. 
Though  inconsistent,  it  is  surely  true, 

The  marks  upon  the  dirty  little  hand 
Will  be  a  blessing  in  the  end  to  you. 
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Sifilh  §r,Hci^  Smj, 


Miss  NelHe  Grace  Bray,  daughter  of  Edvraril  and  Abbie  Bray,  waa  born  in  Harrison, 
Aug.  26.  1961.  Since  1882  flhe  has  been  teacher  of  Greek  and  mathematics  at  Bridgton 
Aoaileniy — a  position  which  she  Alls  most  acceptably.  She  has  written,  in  a  quiet  way,  a 
goml  deal,  but.  at  her  own  option,  has  not  allowed  her  poems  to  be  published  except  in 
the  academy  paper.  The  bitranger.  We  are  indebted  to  one  of  her  former  pupils  for  the 
poem  heroin  presented. 


OLD  OCEAN'S  WOOING. 

At  tho  ebb  of  the  tide,  the  ocean, — the  sea  with  its  silver  sheen, 
Saw  the  fair  land  bathed  in  sun1i<;ht,  like  a  glory-circled  queen, 
And  he  longed  in  his  arms  to  clasp  her,  to  fold  her  close  to  his  breast, 
To  touch  with  his  lips  her  forehead,  to  be  by  her  hand  caressed. 

But  the  land  cared  not  for  the  ocean,  she  stood  in  her  pride  alone, — 
In  her  conscious  pride  and  beauty,  nor  heeded  the  ocean's  moan. 

The  tide  swept  up  from  the  ocean,  the  mighty,  resistless  tide, —       [lied. 
But  the  fair  land  mocked  at  his  coming,  and  the  strength  of  tho  sea  de- 
**  You  may  cease  your  vain  endeavor,"  she  said,  "  presumptuous  sea. 
For  your  strongest  wave  must  weary,  or  ever  it  reaches  me." 

But  the  mighty  deep  made  answer,  mid  the  rush  of  its  waters  wide: 

'*  Ye  know  not  the  strength  and  the  patience,  deep-hid  in  the  heart  of 

the  tide. 
With  panting  breath  each  billow  flies  back  to  my  arms  to  rest. 
But  the  goal  is  a  little  nearer  than  it  was  when  it  reared  its  crest." 

The  waves  rolled  on  unceasing,  till  they  covered  the  yellow  sand, 

Till  the  lips  of  the  grand  old  ocean  touched  tho  feet  of  the  fair,  proud 

land. 
But  the  angry  land  frowned  darkly,  dark  frowned  in  her  angry  pride, 
Till  the  billows  turned  them  seaward,  turned  back  with  the  ebbing  tide. 

At  the  tuni  of  the  tide  the  ocean  swept  up  to  the  land  again. 

But  she  drew  her  back  from  his  kisses,  with  a  gesture  of  proud  disdain. 

Thus  day  by  day  the  ocean  crei)t  up  to  kiss  her  feet. 
With  the  tale  of  his  heart's  devotion,  with  his  love-song  low  and  sweet. 
But  she  turned  her  face  to  the  westward,  to  the  home  of  the  setting  sun. 
And  closed  her  ears  to  the  music  of  the  waves  till  their  song  was  done. 

But  there  came  a  day  when  the  ocean  rose  up  in  his  power  and  might. 
And  said,  "  I  will  clasp  to  my  bosoin  the  scornful  land  this  night.'* 

The  tide  swept  up  from  the  ocean,  the  mighty,  resistless  tide, — 
With  the  deep-toned  voice  of  a  giant,  with  a  giant's  wrathful  stride. 
And  the  proud  land  shrank  in  terror  at  the  mad  waves*  dejif'ning  roar. 
At  the  mocking  laugh  of  the  billows  as  they  broke  on  the  frightened 
shore. 
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Kiss  the  dumb  lips — the  lips  that  curved  \rith  scominff ; 

Cover  the  mantle  o'er  the  clotted  breast; 
Fold  the  pale  hands  that  never  hurt  for  wrt>n^nj». 

That  would  not  break  tlie  smallest  creature's  rest. 
Before  this  silent  presence  bow  thy  head, — 
It  is  a  princely  form  that  lieth  dead. 

0  he  was  noble !  never  was  another 
One-half  so  noble  as  my  murdered  b<»y! 

To  all  mankind  he  was  a  royal  brother, 
Each  vassaPs  friend,  the  nation's  chief  est  joy; 

Brave  as  a  hawk,  and  yet  so  truly  tender 
He  would  not  rudely  brush  a  senst-less  rose ; 

Justice  and  Right  could  claim  their  defender. 
Strength  of  the  weak,  redrosser  of  all  woes: 

Search  the  world  over  and  you  will  not  find 

Such  god-like  grace  in  any  mortal  mind. 

Alas,  my  boy,  how  fair  you  looked  at  morning  I 
You  would  not  leave  me  long,  you  fondly  said, 

1  little  thought  that  ere  another  dawning 

The  lips  that  kissed  so  warmly  would  be  dead; 
The  life  that  was  a  glory  to  the  nation 

Beneath  a  villain's  hand  would  meet  its  doom; 
A  country's  only  promise  of  salvation 

Would  lie  with  its  young  leader  in  the  tomb. 
My  peace  on  earth  forevermore  is  fled; 
Beside  thee,  dear,  I  would  be  lying  dea<l. 


'alter  If  mi  Gunner. 


Bom  Oct.  23, 1862,  at  Great  Chebeague  Island.  (Cumberhiutl.)  Me.  Etlucated  in  the 
eommon  Mhools,  with  one  year  in  the  Portland  High  School,  ami  learned  to  set  type 
when  hardly  tall  enough  to  reach  the  case.  His  tin«t  literary  adventure  appeared  in  a 
JQTenile  monthly,  Boston,  in  1887.  His  first  ne\vspaiH*r  vrork  w"a«  reiiortorial  on  the  f)aUy 
New  Era^  and  he  was  the  first  e*litor  of  the  Portfaml  fV'v  Item,  now  fHi-enino  ETnrestt; 
also  connected  with  the  Portlmvi  Morniiuj  Xfir.<,  the  Kr/fr^'nM^  and  after wani  with  the 
Washington  PoiU  as  etiitorial  writer.  On  account  of  nrilaria  returne*!  to  Portland,  and 
was  assistant  editor  in  18SI  on  the  Porf/and  AttiyrtisT.  In  1884  he  returned  to  the 
Washington  Pottt  as  night  e<litor,  and  is  r.ow  engatf«'<l  on  such  special  work  as  his  health 
will  permiL  Mr.  Sawyer  was  niarrie«l,  Nov.  li.  1884,  to  Flora  M.  Farmer,  of  Portland, 
and  has  one  child.  Era  May  Louise.  Mr.  Sawyer  is  a  voluminous  and  successful  writer, 
both  in  prose  and  verse. 


UNDER  AN    UMBRELLA. 

Where  I  pained  it,  you  may  seek  it. 
Where  I  told  it   you  may  speak  it, — 
Love  that  dares  both  wind  and  weather, 
Draws  the  maid  and  man  together. 
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Reconciles  to  April  showers 
Hastening  May  (and  orange)  flowers — 

Love  and  I  and  Annabella 

All  were  under  one  umbrella ! 

Little  hands  that  held  fast  to  me, 
Eyes  whose  glances  shot  straight  through  me, 
Lips  that  murmured  thanks  for  kindness, 
Cheeks  that  mock  my  (feigned)  resignedness, 
Dainty  feet  that,  when  they  stumbled. 
Touched  my  heart  (which  never  grumbled) — 

Love  and  I  and  Annabella 

All  were  under  an  umbrella  I 

Walked  we,  talked,  till  Love,  grown  weary, 
Made  her  answer  thus  my  query: 
**i  Why  I  like  the  rainy  season  ? 
O,  becauaeV*   She  gave  the  reason, 
Then  a  blush  her  dimples  hallowed, — 
You  may  never  know  what  followed! — 

Love  and  I  and  Annabella 

All  were  under  an  umbrella  I 


afherine  ^,  M^one  f^ook. 


Katherlne  F.  Stone  was  born  in  Bridgton,  Me.,  M»y  10. 1863.  She  graduated  from  the 
Bridgton  High  School  in  June,  187^,  and  from  the  Gorham  Normal  School  in  January, 
1883.  After  graduation,  she  occupied,  for  two  years,  the  position  of  Associate  Principal 
in  Kryeburg  Academy,  hi  September,  1885,  she  married  Oliver  K.  Cook,  a  graduate  ot 
Bowdoin  College,  then  Principal  of  the  Freeport  High  School. 


MOUNTAIN  TOPS. 

The  grand  old  mountains  lift  their  granite  heads 
Beneath  the  sun,  and  rain,  and  arching  sky; 

Each  dawning  sunrise  finds  them  still  the  same, 
Unmoved,  unchanged,  unchangeable  for  aye. 

The  storms  of  winter  and  the  summer^s  dew 
Alike  unheeded  leave  their  destined  tnice. 

But  still  unmoved,  in  grand  simplicity, 
Each  calmly  fills  its  own  appointed  place. 

The  tufted  mosses  weave  their  slender  web. 
As  if  to  tone  and  soften  those  stern  lines. 

And  out  from  many  a  crevice  fringes  float 
Of  hardy  rock-ferns  and  gay  columbines. 

Who  knows  what  converse  these  may  nightly  hold 
With  yonder  stars,  their  glorious  compeers  ? 

Perchance,  when  all  the  world  is  hushed  in  sleep, 
They  listen  to  the  music  of  the  spheres. 
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Climb  then,  and  stand  upon  the  mountain  tops, 
In  that  pure  upper  air,  and  breathe  thy  song, 

Or  from  its  base  look  upward  to  the  heights, 

And  in  the  shadow  of  their  strength,  grow  sti-ong. 

Then  lift  again  the  burdens  of  the  day, 
But  bear  them  with  a  broader,  higher  aim, 

Live  with  your  heart  upon  the  mountain  tops. 
Although  your  feet  must  tread  the  dusty  plain. 


Helen  Maude  Merrill  was  born  May  6, 1865.  in  Bangor,  Me.  Her  first  pnbliabed  poem 
was  in  the  WatenHJlfe  SentineJ,  in  1^.  Has  since  been  a  contribator  to  seTeral  papers, 
among  which  is  the  GosjteJ  Banner^  published  in  Augusta,  Me,  For  the  past  year  aba 
has  been  engaged  in  etiitorial  work.        

THE  ANGEL  IX  THE  STONE. 

In  volumes  of  prosaic  lore.  He  questioned  of  the  artist  thus: 

Or  lyric-songs  from  poet-mind,  *^  O  friend  of  mine,  how  canst  the  q 

This  little  gem,  repeated  oft,  bear 

Seems  far  the  sweetest  that  I  find :  To  spoil  so  fine  a  scene  as  this, 
Onco  on  a  time  a  sculptor  lived.  With  that  rough  stone  of  marble 

Whose  inspirations,  high  and  there  ?" 

grand,  [him,     **  I  see  no  stone,"  the  one  replied. 

Achieved  such  wondrous  fame  for        Whose  artist-soul  knew  naught 
That  he  was  known  throughout  but  art, — 

the  land.  **  Within  that  marble  block  I  trace 

A  fairer  and  diviner  part. 

Into  his  studio,  one  day,  "  That  which  offends  your  sight  to- 

There  came  a  favored  friend  to  see  day. 

His  perfect  works,  which  only  lacked     Which  you  so  hastily  condemn. 

The  seal  of  immortality.      [skill,    Shall  be  removed,  if  you  '11  agree 
Clustered  in  groups  with  careful  In  six  mouths  hence  to  come 

To  best  display  each  statue  rare,  again."  [withdrew. 

What  wonder  the  beholder  stood       With  thanks  profuse  the  guest 

In  speechless  admiration  there  I      And  day-grown  weeks  in  months 

had  flown 

But  lo,  he  starts,  and  suddenly  ^^^  ^^  returned  to  view  the  work 

A  shadow  fell  across  his  face  I  ^^^^  ^"^"^  ^^^  blemish  of  the  stone. 

Amid  those  sculptured  forms  he  saw  There  in  the  place  where  it  had 

That  which  to  him  seemed  out  of  stood,  [sight, 

place.  No  trace  remained  to  grieve  the 

Surrounded  by  those  works  of  ai-t,  But  in  its  place  he  then  beheld 

There  stood  a  rough,  ungainly  A  perfect  angel,  pure  and  white, 

stone,  [scene,  .Vgain  his  admiration  quelled 

Wliich  to  the  gazer  marred  the  The  feeble  power  of  human 

And  so  with  quick,  impatient  tone,  speech  I 
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The  sculptor's  master-piece  of  art     1  heeded  not  tlie  ugly  stone, 
No  word  of  mortal  tonj^ue  could       But  saw  the  angel  shining  through.' 

There  is  many  a  mortal  life, 
Then  with  a  smile  the  artist  said:        Kescmbling  the  unsightly  stone, 
"  The  marble  block  that  once  you   Wherein  an  angel  form  is  shrined^ 
spurned,  Which  must  be  sculptured  out 

You  now  admire,  since  by  my  hand  alone. 

It  to  an  angel  form  has  turned.         O  help  us,  then,  ye  heavenly  guides, 
And  all  the  while  you  frowned.  To  carve  with  finest  care  each  day, 

because  [your  view.  Until  the  angel  stands  revealed,  — 

A  thing  so  crude  should  meet  The  refuse  marble  cast  away  I 


^Ibcri  ^alhr  gohmn. 

Born  at  Rockport,  in  the  town  of  Camden,  Knox  County,  Me.,  Nov.  29, 1866.  Came  to 
Portland  in  1873,  and  \xb»  resided  there  ever  since.  Graduateii  from  the  Portland  High 
School  In  the  class  of  1884.  delivering  the  Latin  salutatory.  In  the  fall  ot  the  same  year 
(1884)  entered  Bowdoin  College,  and  is  at  present  a  member  of  the  Senior  class  there. 
One  of  the  editors  of  the  college  publication,  the  Roirtinin  Orient^  April,  1886  to  AprIL 
1887;  managing  editor  of  the  sainu,  April.  1887,  to  April,  1888.  Has,  ap  to  1888,  publiuied 
no  {toems  except  in  college  publications. 


NIGUT  AND  MORNING. 
O'er  Bowdoin's  halls  the  stars  gleam  bright, 

Pine-hushed  the  soft  winds  whisper  low; 
Streams  from  her  windows  many  a  light 

In  mellow  lanes  across  the  snow. 

The  curved  moon  in  the  west  is  pale. 
From  the  red  east  the  day-dawn  falls. 

And  Night  draws  back  her  shadowy  veil 
From  Bowdoin' 8  halls. 


This  lady  was  bom  in  Raynham,  Mass.,  Oct.  30, 1734—**  old  stile  '*— and  married  Lieut. 
Jasiel  Smith,  grandfather  of  Seba  Smith,  the  poet.  They  remove<l  from  Taunton.  Mass. 
where  they  had  lived  thirty  years,  to  Turner  Me.,  in  1786  their  nine  children  marrying 
and  settlinff  in  Turner  and  adjoining  towns.  Mrs.  Smith  died  in  Boothbay,  Me.,  May  18, 
1823.  when  in  her  89th  year,  and  a  poetical  farewell  to  her  friends  was  found  in  her  grave- 
clotnes.  and  read  at  her  funeral.  She  ha<l  a  vigorous  intellect,  and  much  of  Seha  Smith's 
talent  was  probably  inherited  from  her.  She  was  also  the  great- grandmother  of  the 
well-known  writer,  Clara  Marcelle  Greene. 

MY  EIGHTY-EIGHTH  BIRTHDAY. 
This  day  my  years  are  eighty-eight.    May  I  with  those  in  realms  above 

An  unexpected  age ;  That  here  are  my  delight, 

O  may  I  now  with  patience  wait         Forever  sing  redeeming  love 

My  weary  pilgrimage.  In  glory  infinite. 

O  guide  me  down  the  steps  of  age,  Upon  a  poor  polluted  worm 

And  keep  my  passions  cool,  O  make  thy  grace  to  shine  I 

To  understand  thy  sacred  page  O  save  mo] for  thy  mercy's  sake, 

And  practice  every  rule.  For  I  am  doubly  thine  I 


MO  •  TU£  POETS  OF  MAiyj-:. 


This  well-known  gentleman  wa»  born  in  Portland,  in  1806,  and  died  in  1872.  He 
a  brother  of  Edward  H.  Thomas,  elsewhere  rei>resente«l  in  this  Tolaiue.  and  was  for 
many  vears  in  business  in  his  native  city.  Mr.  Thonia»  was  the  author  of  several  poems 
of  real  merit. 


THE  liETTEK  LIFE. 
In  the  vast  rejjions  <.»f  eternal  space. 

My  soul  shall  wing  its  way  for  evermore; 
Of  sorrow,  there  shall  not  be  left  a  trace, 

Onward  and  onward  shall  my  spirit  soar, 
And  kindred  souls  shall  with  me  wing  their  flight. 

And  in  the  realms  of  joy,  for  evermoi*e  unite. 
Joy,  purer  than  the  beams  in  midniglit  hours. 

Shed  by  the  moon,  or  stars,  on  folded  tiowers. 

O  world  of  love,  and  purity,  and  peace. 

The  thought  of  thee  makes  earth's  bright  home  look  dim; 
And  may  my  mind,  mid  life's  dull  scenes,  ne'er  cease 

To  think  of  heavenly  scenes,  where  cherubim 
And  seraphim  continually  round  the  lays 

To  golden  harps,  in  their  Creator's  praise. 

Soon,  soon  the  brightest  earthly  \isions  cense 

Here,  for  the  soul  no  perfect  joy  is  known. 
Till  Hope  flies  forward  to  the  land  of  peace. 

And  bows  submissively  before  the  Throne, 
And  far  from  earthly  pains,  and  tears,  and  sighs, 

Reposeth  in  the  bowers  of  Paradise. 

This  author  was  bom  on  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Piscataquis  River,  in  the  town  of 
Maxtield,  April,  1870,  her  mother,  a  connection  of  the  late  William  Cullen  Brvant.  being 
also  a  contributor  to  this  volume.  The  following  extract,  a  fair  specimen  of  Miss  Tourtil- 
lotte's  metriciil  skill,  appeared  in  the  Portlaml  Transcript. 


PROMISE. 
There's  always  sunshine  after  rain,     More  beautiful  will  be  the  day. 
Though  shadows  gather  dark  and     When  all  the  clouds  have  lied  away, 
fa«t  And  teardrops  turn  to  jewels  bright. 

Across  our  lives,  and  hope  seems 

past.  The  dove  of  peace  shall  calmly  rest 

We  .know  the  sun  will  shine  again.        Beneath  the  rainbow's   glorious 

light. 
Though  wrapped  in  sorrow's  dark-     All  fled  the  shadows  of  the  night, 
est  night.  And  this  fair  day  shall  be  most  blest. 


ENOCH  PEBLET.  Ml 


gnoiitf  gerkjj. 


Son  of  Thomas  Parley  and  Eunice  Putnam  (sister  of  Qen.  Israel  Putnam);  bom  in 
Boxford,  Mass.,  May  19. 1749,  and  died  in  Bridgton,  Me.,  Dec.  23, 1929,  A  descendant,  in 
the  fourth  generation,  ironi  Allen  Perley,  who  came  from  Wales,  Great  Britain,  to  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  1630.  **  Esq."  Perley,  as  he  was  usually  called,  came  to  Bridgton  in  1776; 
settled  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  on  the  place  now  owned  and  occupied  By  his  grand- 
son. Col.  John  P.  Perley.  From  the  time  of  his  tirst  coming  to  Bridgton,  he  occupied  a 
oonspieuous  position  there.  The  following  extract  is  from  a  poem  found  on  the  bark  of 
a  birch-tree  in  Bridgton,  177G. 


AX  EXTRACT. 

Lo!  here,  the  forests  wild  produce, 

Already  fitted  for  my  use, 

Paper,  whose  sheets  are  tine  and  large, 

Without  a  farthing's  cost  or  charge. 

How  far  exceeds  all  human  skill- 

This  perfect  work  of  nature's  mill! 

And,  lo,  where  art  is  forced  aside, 

All  bounteous  nature  will  provide! 

And  here  her  ample  stores  unfold — 

Her  treasures — formed  in  times  of  old. 

Earth,  air,  or  water  will  appear 

With  food  and  med*cine  fraught  its  share. 

In  ponds  and  brooks,  I  daily  find 

The  club,  the  eel,  the  horni^d  pout. 

The  pickerel,  perch  and  spotted  trout — 

These,  with  a  numerous  silver  train, 

Sport  up  and  down  the  liquid  plain — 

The  tortoise,  too,  both  ilesh  and  fish, 

To  epicures  a  dainty  dish. 

Our  native  beasts  which  range  the « wood 

Serve  both  to  clothe,  and  give  us  food — 

The  gallant  moose,  so  famed  for  speed, 

On  these  majestic  mountains  feed — 

The  threatening  armor  from  his  head 

Excites  in  man  an  awful  dread ; — 

But  the  fierce  hound,  endowed  with  skill 

To  know  and  act  his  master's  will, 

Shall  quickly  make  the  monster  know 

That  man  is  lord  of  all  below. 

The  nimble  deer,  like  lambkins  play, 

Where  wolves  and  bears  pursue  their  prey. 

The-  beaver,  too,  whose  silken  coat 

Is  worn  and  prized  by  lords  of  note — 

The  coney,  and  long-haired  raccoon. 

The  partridge,  duck,  and  gabbling  loon« 
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^haniHs  gandnJL 


"  Th<mims  Randall,  for  seTeral  years  a  resident  of  Parsoiuifleld,  Me.,  where  three  of  his 
ehildr^i  were  horn,  and  most  of  bis  poems  were  written,  was  bom  In  a  gMrison  at  Dor- 
ham,  N.  H.,  June  18. 1778.  and  died  at  Eaton,  N.  H.,  April  7, 1809,  at  the  ripe  age  of  91 
years.  He  was  widely  known  as  the  **  Eatonian  Bard  **  and  a  rolnme  of  his  poems,  on  a 
wide  rariety  of  themes,  was  published  at  Limerick,  Me.,  In  1833,  by  William  Burr.  It  is 
now  out  of  print,  and  exceedingly  rare. 


THE  WISDOM  OF  GOD. 

Great  nature  is  but  art  uukuowu, 
^Tis  only  scanned  by  God  alone; 

No  one  but  Hhu  can  it  explore, 
Survey  each  part  and  look  it  o'er. 

If  man  is  wise,  *tis  but  in  part, 
Though  he  may  climb  from  art  to  art; 

To  worlds  unnumbered  he  may  run, 
But  vet  in  fact  he  knows  but  one. 


Four  volumes  Jesus  loans  to  me — 

**  The  heavens,  the  earth,  the  air  and  sea." 


§liiirhs  Mf^ivart  §Him, 

f  THon.JCharlea  S.  I>;iveis,  ouly  sou  of  C-ipt.  KbTiuerer  D  uris,  a  reteran officer  of  the  Her- 
olution,  vra-*  born  in  Portland,  Me.,  May  10. 1788.  He  took  his  degree  at  Bowdoiu  in  1807, 
with  high  houors.  At  his  commeuceruent  he  delivered  the  valedictory  oration,  and  also 
a  poem  on  *•  Tradiiiou.'*  an  extract  from  which  is  ^iven  below.  He  practiced  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law  in  Portland  for  many  years,  attaining  eminence,  au«i  had  the  reputation 
of  beins;  ouo  of  the  best  Kquity  lawyers  in  the  Unite*!  States.  In  1830  he  was  sent  to  the 
Hague  by  the  Government  to  Jk^sis't  in  preparing  the  American  case  in  regard  to  the 
Northeastern  Boundary,  the  controversy  having  been  referre«l  to  the  King  of  the  Neth- 
erlands for  arbitration.'  In  lWO-41  Mr.  Daveis  w:is  a  member  of  the  Maine  Senate;  was 
for  many  years  Pre:*ident  of  the  Massaohiuietts  Branch  of  the  Society  of  Cincinnati.  He 
delivere*!  orations  on  special  oocMsions;  a  l^atiu  address,  in  1S39,  at  BowdoLn,  on  the 
inauguration  of  President  W.mhIs,  anil  lK'g:tn  a  life  of  Gen.  Henry  Knox  which  his  fail- 
ing health  did  not  }M*rniit  him  to  tluish.  He  died,  March  29,  1365*  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
six  yearv. 


THE  rOWEK  OF  PLACE. 

Without  the  rock,  the  wilderness,  the  shore, 
What  wore  the  mijjjhtiest  romantic  lore? 
Long  since  had  Spain  forjjjot  her  cruel  loss, 
Beneath  the  banner  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
But  on  Lerida's  plains  old  Ebro  saw 
The  Saracen  waj^e  fierce  and  bloody  war. 
And  in  Tweeddale  the  Scot  discovers  now 
The  savage  Merlin  on  the  mountain  brow. 
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Without  the  summer  bauk,  in  the  moonlight  vale, 
There  were  no  incantation  in  the  tale. 
Sweet  as  the  Voice  of  Coila  pours  his  strains, 
*Tis  sweetest  on  old  Collars  hills  and  plains. 
The  bowers  of  Rosamond  and  Robin  Hood 
To  English  hearts  give  enviable  mood. 
Antonie  ha<l  not  mourned  the  lovers'  doom, 
Had  Lignon  never  murmured  by  their  tomb. 
In  the  wild  fields  where  his  romance  was  bred. 
The  poet  lives,  though  Lycidas  is  dead. 
The  tears  for  Hassan  quickly  will  be  dry; 
For  who  knows  where  the  poet's  treasures  lie  ? 
Hafiz  were  dead,  but  that  he  wins  his  way, 
With  Rocnabad  and  blooms  with  Moscllay. 

The  emigrant  from  Elbe  forgot  the  Aglits 

And  feasts  of  Elbe  for  Arthur  and  his  knights, 

For  Memory  longest  with  Nature  dwells. 

In  Nature's  album  writes  his  deepest  spells. 

And  consecrates  his  friend's  beloved  haunts, 

Has  smiles  for  all  her  Howers,  a  tear  for  all  her  plants. 

And  native  songs  are  sweetened  by  a  grace 

Almost  enchanting  from  the  power  of  place. 

Place, --like  the  sealing  moss  upon  the  fanes. 

Tells  us  what  was,  and  hallows  the  remains; 

Like  the  pathetic  leaf  of  autumn,  blends 

The  death  of  Nature  and  the  loss  of  friends, 

And,  where  the  fragments  of  old  gi*andour  lie, 

We  mourn  for  empires,  though  we  know  not  why. 

No  bard  hath  sung  so  well,  nor  sage  has  thought. 

As  mounds  have  preached,  and  cypresses  have  taught. 


^osiult  f^ndriiivs. 

Bom  in  Augusta,  Me.,  :V.u«.  1,  17i)0,  Jt  lawyer  by  profeAslon.  He  died  Nov.  16,  1M7,  In 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  en  route  to  the  West  [lulied.  Ilia  widow,  who  was  Lucy  S.  FrazUr, 
before  her  marriage,  was  a  native  of  Maine,  and  is  Mtill  living  at  the  age  of  81.  Mr, 
Andrews  lived  for  some  time  in  Perry,  N.  Y.,  having  niove4l  from  Augusta  thither  Mr 
Andrews  was  very  favorably  known  as  a  {>oet. 


TO  AUGUSTA. 
Years,  years  have  rolled  on  since  I  mused  on  thy  shore. 
Or  heard  the  wild  waves  of  the  Kennebec  roar; 
Yet  thy  fields  are  as  green,  and  thy  hills  are  as  high. 
As  when  they  delighted  in  childhood  mine  eye; 
And  I  love  by  thy  waters  still  pensive  to  stray. 
And  call  back  the  visions  long,  long  Hed  away. 
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Sweet  scenes  of  ray  childhood,  I  greet  ye  once  more; 

I  love  with  the  ardor  I  loved  you  before; 

And  I  kneel  on  the  sod  w^here  in  boyhood  I  knelt, 

And  I  feel  all  the  rapture  my  bosora  then  felt. 

As  I  gaze  on  the  scenes  where  my  infancy  played, 

Or  stray  on  the  hills  where  in  childhood  I  strayed. 

But  where  are  the  friends  that  my  bosom  then  knew. 

The  loved  ones,  the  faithful,  the  constant  and  true  ? 

Where,  where  is  that  joyous,  that  fairy-like  throng. 

The  favored  of  fancy,  the  children  of  song, 

Whose  hearts  were  united  by  friendship's  soft  ties. 

And  whose  soul  could  be  read  in  their  joy-speaking  eyes; 

As  oft  in  wild  frolic  they  danced  on  yon  hill, 

Or  truant-like  lingered  at  eve  by  the  rill. 

And  gjithered  wild  flowers,  or  strayed  by  yon  stream. 

As  it  rippled  and  played  in  the  moon's  silver  beam  ? 

I  roam,  loved  Augusta, — I  roam  through  thy  bowers. 
Thy  mansions  of  stat^,  and  thy  gardens  of  Howers; 
I  meet  with  the  great,  and  the  grave,  and  the  gay;  • 
But  the  mates  of  my  childhood,  I  ask  where  are  they  ? 
I  call  on  the  friends  of  my  childhood  to  come. 
And  welcome  the  wanderer  back  to  his  home. 
Though  I  stand  in  the  lialls  where  in  boyhood  I  stood. 
And  though  gather  around  me  the  great  and  the  good. 
Though  the  kind  hand  of  welcome  is  tendered  me  here, 
I  miss  the  warm  hearts  that  in  childhood  were  dear. 


fannthmt  ^^ii^Ifton. 


Bom  in  Harmony.  Me.,  about  1800;  studied  lan^uagee  and  roathematies  at  Bloomllekl 
Academy;  went  to  Virginia  and  engaged  in  teaching  for  some  vean;  returned  to  hia  old 
home  in  the  Pine  Tree  State  and  studied  medicine;  settled  in  Morgan  Connty,  111.;  was 
a  surgeon  In  the  Black  Hawk-  War;  acquired  quite  a  reputation  for  hia  treatment  of 
cholera,  and  died  soon  after.    Was  a  poet  of  more  than  onlinary  merit. 


APOTHEOSIS. 

No  more,  Apollo,  with  poetic  fire. 

Awake  the  murmurs  of  my  sleeping  lyre; 

Tell  me  no  longer  of  a  poet's  name. 

Immortal  honors  and  eternal  fame ! 

Thy  name,  sweet  girl,  since  Fate  no  more  can  give. 

In  my  remembrance  shall  forever  live; 

Witli  magic  powers  shall  thrill  my  lonely  heart. 

And  heaveniy  rapture  to  my  strains  impart. 

Thou,  first  of  Muses,  shalt  inspire  my  lays. 

And  thou  alone  the  subject  of  my  praise; 
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First  in  the  sacred  choir  my  seat  shall  be. 
Nor  daring  Clio  seek  to  rival  thee. 

Ah,  pleasing  Memory,  why  again  restore 
Those  dreams  of  pleasure  on  my  native  shore  ? 
There  no  rude  care  my  tranquil  mind  oppressed, 
No  wish  unanswered  labored  in  my  breast, 
The  Stateman*s  wreath,  the  Poet's  garland-crown. 
The  Hero's  triumph,  and  the  Chiefs  renown. 
Before  my  eyes  imagination  spread — 
And  daring  fancy  placed  tliem  on  my  head. 


Bom  in  ParaonsdeM,  He.,  June  27, 18U;  a  teaoher  in  earlr  life;  stadied  at  Oorliam 
Aeademy  and  at  Parsongdeld  Seiniuary,  and  iu  select  sohooUi  near  home.  Oraduated 
from  what  Is  now  Colbv  Uuiversity  In  I8J9,  with  diiitiiiction.  Nearly  four  years  editor  of 
£ion*8  AdvoccUs^  Portland.  Chaplain  Massachusetts  State  Prison  two  years.  For  twen- 
W-aeren  years  pastor  of  Baptist  Churches  in  Maine  and  .Massachusetts;  Secretary  of 
Baptist  Conyentions  on  several  occasious.  and  has  been  Chaplain  of  the  Maine  Insane 
Hospital;  Superintendent  of  State  niissiouarv  work,  and  efficient  in  assisting  educational 
inatftntions.  Oldest  member  of  the  Colby  board  of  trustees  in  point  of  serrioe;  mad« 
D.  D.  by  that  uniyersity  in  1868.  He  has  raiseil  large  amounts  for,  and  has  giren  gener- 
ously to  his  Alma  Mater,  and  to  missionary  organ izitions.  An  aoeptable  preacher  and  a 
poet  of  ability.  Dr.  Kicker  is  passing  his  declining  days  in  AugusU,  the  city  of  his 
adoption.  

FROM  A  COMMENCEMEXT  POEM. 

Say,  would  you  study  man,  the  noblest  thing 
That  is  on  earth,— creation's  lordly  king, 
Man  of  the  cla.ssic  or  barbarian  cast  ? — 
Go,  stir  the  ashes  of  the  shadowy  Past. 
In  his  brief  history  what  extremes  arise 
To  wake  inquiry  and  provoko  surprise! 
Struggling  alone  amid  life's  boiling  tide. 
Resolved  upon  the  topmost  wave  to  ride. 
Behold  this  deathless  thing,  this  moving  clod, 
This  standing  paradox,  this  insect-god. 
Now  mounting  on  the  wave  that  beats  the  sky. 
Now  plunging  in  the  deep  with  bubbling  cry, — 
Filled  with  alternate  hope  and  mute  despair, 
On  counter  currents  borne,  and  tossed  with  care, 
Till  wearied  out  he  gives  the  contest  o'er 
And,  while  we  wonder,  sinks  to  rise  no  more. 

O  mystery,  unsolved,  of  human  life  I 

From  mewling  infant  to  the  dying  strife — 

What  towering  hopes,  what  wrecks  of  splendid  schemes, 

What  restless  watchings,  and  what  fevered  dreams 

Crowd  on  the  view  in  quick  confused  array. 

Like  giddy  actors  in  the  mimic  play. 

Unsolved  f    Nay,  be  that  the  atheist's  word. 
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His  system,  not  more  cynic  than  absurd. 

Shaking  its  palsied  limbs,  attempts  in  vain 

To  hide  its  weakness  under  cold  disdain ; 

Asserts  with  bloodless  lip  and  stony  eye. 

By  chance  men  live  and  move,  by  chance  they  die; 

By  chance  they  hope  and  suffer,  smile  and  weep,- 

By  chance  they  moulder  in  eternal  sleep! 

And  is  it  so,— 1«  this  the  frightful  doom 

Of  the  pale  tenant  of  the  voiceless  tomb  f 

Forbid  it.  Instinct,  Reason,  Faith,  Desire, 

And  all  who  inly  feel  the  immortal  fire, — 

And  Thou  who  cam*st  the  higher  life  to  give. 

Forbid  the  thought!  for  we  that  life  would  live. 

Blest  hope !    Beyond  the  purlieus  of  the  grave. 
What  fields  of  light  in  boundless  prospect  wave! 
There  all  the  good,  the  pure,  the  meek  of  earth. 
Both  ransomed  men,  and  those  of  higher  birth. 
Shall  tune  their  harps  t«  mysteries  yet  unknown, 
And  chant  their  anthems  round  the  eternal  throne. 

Yes,  let  whole  empires  into  night  be  hurled, 

Let  sudden  terror  seize  the  quaking  world. 

Let  systems  crumble  and  to  atoms  fly. 

Let  nn-orbed  planets  shoot  athwart  the  sky. 

Let  universal  nature  gasp  for  breath. 

And  sink  convulsed  in  momentary  death — 

Still  man,  called  forth  from  sea,  and  cave,  and  tomb. 

Shall  rise  in  fresher  youth  and  brighter  bloom. 

Shall  leave  his  bed  of  dust  and  long  decay, 

And  soar  and  sing  in  realms  of  endless  day ! 


(^harhs  0awHfle  ^astman. 

Born  in  Pr>'eburg.  Me..  June  I,  1813:  died  in  Montpelier,  Vt.,  S«pt.  16,  I860.  Oradii- 
ated  from  the  Univeniitv  of  Vermont  in  1837.  and  while  there  was  editor-in-chief  of  thm 
Bttrlhiffton  Setttinel.  rte  founded  («everal  papers,  one,  in  1840,  at  Woodstock—the  Spirit 
of  the  ^f7^,— which  became  fnmous  for  its  energetic  utterances,  and  he  was  also  propnetor 
oir  the  Vermont  Patriot,  at  Montpelier.  He  was  a  mf  mber  of  the  Democratic  Kational 
Conrentions  of  1848, 1852, 1856  and  1860:  in  1862  and  1863  a  member  of  the  Vermont  State 
Senate,  and  six  years  f>ostmaster  of  Montpelier.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Susan  S.  Havens,  of 
'Woodstoclc.  Vt.,  survives  him.  Two  editions  of  Mr.  Eastman's  poems  have  been  pnb- 
ished,  and  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  his  writings  have  received  the  highest 
commendation. 


A  PICTURE. 

The  farmer  sat  in  his  easy  chair 

Smoking  his  pipe  of  clay, 
While  his  hale  old  wife  with  busy  care 

Was  clearing  the  dinner  away 
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A  sweet  little  girl  with  fine  blue  eyes 

On  her  grandfather's  knee  was  catching  flies. 

The  old  man  laid  his  hand  on  her  head, 

With  a  tear  on  his  wrinkled  face; 
He  thought  how  often  her  mother,  dead, 

Used  to  sit  in  the  self-same  place ; 
As  the  tear  stole  down  from  his  half-shut  eye, 
** Don't  smoke!"  said  the  child,  ** how  it  makes  you  cry!" 

The  house-dog  lay,  stretched  out  on  the  floor, 

Where  the  shade  after  noon  used  to  steal; 
The  busy  old  wife  by  the  open  door 

Was  turning  the  spinning-wheel. 
And  the  old  brass  clock  on  the  mantle-tree 
Had  ploilded  along  to  almost  three. 

Still  the  farmer  sat  in  his  easy  chair. 

While  close  to  his  heaving  breast 
The  moistened  brow  and  the  cheek  so  fair 

Of  his  sweet  grandchild  were  pressed; 
His  head,  bent  down,  on  her  soft  hair  lay: 
Fast  asleep  were  they  both  that  summer  day! 


^ttthor  ijnhnown. 

The  following  poem,  flrst  publi8he<I  in  Vanihj  Fair,  Feb.  9, 1861,  wm  written  by  oneof 
Maine's  most  i^ant  soldiers.  The  bravery  with  which  he  fought  to  fulfil  his  prophecy 
has  made  his  name  a  synonym  for  courage  and  chivalry,  but  he  ^11  not  allow  us  to  give  It. 


H.*:C  FAiJULA  DOCET. 

A  slender  vine  on  an  old  oak  hung. 

And  clasped  its  scaly  rind ; 
From  trunk  to  top  its  pennons  flung. 

And  laughed  to  scorn  the  wind. 

And  men  who  passed  the  way  along, 
Admired,  and  oft  would  speak 

Of  the  kindly  law  that  gave  the  strong 
To  aid  and  shield  the  weak. 

Indeed  it  was  as  fair  a  sight 

As  any  in  the  land, 
To  see  the  puny  parasite 

Upborne  by  tree  so  grand. 
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One  day,  the  >ine  in  an^^r  said: 

"  My  tendrils  I'U  untie— 
Alone^  aloft  I  '11  rear  my  head, 

And  leave  the  oak  to  die.'* 

The  winds  were  out;  and  strong  they  grew, 
And  hurtled  through  the  air; 

They  whistled  and  hlew,  the  old  oak  through. 
And  laid  its  branches  bare. 

The  tempest  ceased;  its  rage  was  o*er; 

The  sunbeams  gaily  shine; 
The  sturdy  oak  stood  as  before — 

Low  lay  the  lifeless  vine. 
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